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PREFACE. 





HIRTEEN years ago, when I started the Indian Antiquary, it was with no very sanguine 
hopes that I should be able to canduct it beyond a few years, and in those first yosrs te 
subscriptions did not meet the expenses. Thanks, however, to the kind assistance of the 
Secretary of State for India—in miseting, to a large extent, the cost of producing the facsimiles 
of Inscriptions for some years,—it was found possible to continue it; and of late years, the | 
chor of subscribers has inoressed, so ea to admit of the isme of nine exis parts © 
In closing this thirteenth Annual volume, and with it the First Series of the Indian 
Antiquary, it is my pleasant daty to thank the many subscribers who have enabled me to 
carry it on. 

Whatever may be ita merits or value, they are due to the many contributors—Native 
and European, in India and in Europe, who have so heartily and for so many years supplied 
ita contenta,—to whom I have never appealed in vain for papers, and to all of whom, 
in parting, I tender most gratefal thanks. My own share in the work has been secondary: the 
Ter apare hours available for it were insnficint, even with better eqaipment than I could PSDg 
bo the task, to permit of properly editing papers on so wide a range of subjects, 

+f the Indian Antiquary has been the moans of cresting « wider interest in salquirie® 
research, of eliciting and publishing results that otherwise might not haveseen the light, or of 
supplying materials to scholars, especially in connection with Inscriptions, it has largely 
served its purpose; and the frequent references to it, in English and foreign publicstions, 
may porbaps be accepted as some indication that it has been doing this 

siy-personal connexion with it now ceases, and it ia s plensure to be able place & 
she hands of the two now editors, who are so competent to carry it on pon the old Hines ez 
to open up new subjects for investigation in its pages. 


JAS. BURGESS. 


Edinburgh, Sle Dec. 1954. 
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THE HYMNS OF THE 
BY CAPT. EB. C. TEMPLE, B.5.C., 


NANGIPANTH. 
F.2.G.5., M.B.A.S., 4c. 


FEOM THE PAPEES OF J. W. PAEET, A.M.LC.E. 


BOUT Jhajar and the Nirnanl District of 
the Patial é State there exists a curious 

sect of Hinds called the Naéigipanth, founded 
by one Dedraj, a Brahman, about 50 years ago. 
In the May, 1883, No. of the Proc. A.8. Beng., 
history of this sect, and I will not therefore 
give more here than is necessary for my imme- 
diate purpose. Mr. Parry also kindly handed 
over to me the few hymns he had collected 
from these people, to make what I could of 
Dedrij, the son of Piran, a Brahman of 
Dharsii in the Nirnan] District, was born in 
= 1828 or A.D. 1771. Abont 1784 he went 
Agri, then in the possession of Midhavji 
Sikoenctbab: ssl Woks cavine Sa vie hava 
Diwin Dharmadis. While there he formed 
an intimacy with one Niigi, a Baniyinl of 
loose character. With her he returned to his 
native country about 1813 A.D., but got into 
trouble and was imprisoned by Najibat "Ali 
Khai, the Nawab of Jhajar, in whose posses- 
sion Narnanl then was. He at Inst settled in 
Churind, in the Khetri District of the Jhajar 
State, about 1836, which became the head- 
quarters of the sect he had now started. Here 
Niigi died, but Dedrij obtained another 
Nagi, a a Brahman! of Lariii, Jhajar, who 
became a great proficient in the system of 
Dedrij, and aie her the sect is called the 


Nangipanth. Dedrij died at Churiné in Sam. 
1909, A.D. 1852, aged 81. The present head 
of the sect is one Ramchandra, the son of 
lives at Bhiwani in the Gurgaon District. 

The doctrines of Dedraj have spread them- 
selves to a limited extent, apparently over 


| Jhajar and Nirnaul and Gurgaoi. The sect 


professes monotheiam and has no caste and no 
account of their worship, which appears to 
consist of working themselves into a state of 
ecstasy by singing their hymns and dancing. 
He notices one point probably worth farther 
enquiry. “ Many of the hymns have very pretty 
aire, eg., ‘Jhagpd bhdri ho, daiyd’ (No. I), 





and several of the women have clear soprano 


voices, which if properly trained would have a 
good compass.” 

The hymns given below sufficiently show 
the tencta and ideas of this sect. There ore 
certain clear and obvious moralities inculcated 
with a rough vigour, which no donbt deeply 
impressed the simple people to whom they 
were addressed, and the rest ia a confused 
reference to stories of saints of the neighbour- 
jeoreipere Artie iat te’ the waiel wee 
ship, or rather mention, of their universal god 
by the familiar Hindd names of Rian, Hari, 
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(Jaxtarr, 1884. 


ee ee 


Ganééa, etc., that one finds in the Adv Granth 
and the writings and speeches of the Indian re- 
formers generally, Dedraj was evidently a rode 


teacher of the ordinary Indian type, couching | 


his doctrines in rough and ready verses, easily 
picked up and retained by his followers, and 
full of those mysterious and ambiguous re- 
ferences so dear to the Indian peasant. 

The language is drawn from all sources, from 
the current colloquial to archaic terms from 
old books. It contains some notable forms, 
especially of the pronouns. 

No. L.—Texr. 
1. 
Main Teré hia! Mujhe na dil se bhil ! 
Dat dal aur pat pit men Td Ai rangild phil ! 
Jo to kid kantd bove, Bande, ti bo wd ko phil. 





Pujyh ko terd phil milegd: wihe mile narsil. | ome : 


Bari. 
2. 
Makka dhond4, Madind dhondd, kahit na payd 
Rasul, 


Sidhi gal, safedi dt; kar chalne kd, Bande, ell 
Shah Hussain, Figir Sdin kd, dhond liyd tat- 
mil, Bari. 


3. 
yd tan ménjld, Jogi? ik din mai men mil 
jand. 
AMfaji kahe kumhdr ae, “kyili rawndhat hai 
mohe ? 
Ik din aisd hoegd, main rawndhiligt tohe S’ 
Gathri bandhi dhil kt; rahe pawan se phil ; 
Jhold lagd prem kd; ant dhill i dhdl. Bart. 
. 
Chaunsi pahini, painsi pahini, pahind malmal 
khded : 
Tk din aied hoegd, ant dhail met bded., 
Kafan hamdri gudri; gor hamdrd gdiw : 
Lahid hamard letnd; khdk hamérd ndm. Béri. 
Translation. 
l. Tam thine! Forget me not in thine heart | 


In every branch and in every leaf thon art the | 


glorious flower! 

If any one sow thee a thorn, thou servant (of 
God), sow thou him a flower, 

Thon shalt obtain thy flower, he shall obtain 
is & Prophet found. 


The blackness (of youth) hath gone, the white- 


ness (of age) hath come; thou must prepare 
to go, thou servant (of God). 








Shih Husain, the saint of God, hath searched 
out his secrets. du capo. 

3. Why dost scrub thy body (with ashes), 0 
Jogi? One day thou must be mixed with 
the clay, 

The clay saith unto the potter, “ Why dost thou 
knead me? One day it will so happen, that 
I will knead thee!” 

The bundle (of the body) is bound with dust ; 
it remains on, swollen with air. 

The hot-blast of love igs on it, and the end of 
dust is dust. da capo. 


4. Put on fine garments ; put on coarse clothes ; 


Pat on a coat of velvet : 


One day it will be so that in the end thou 


dwell in the dust. 


The shrond is our garment ; the sepulchre our 


home 


Nores. . 

Shah Husain, alias Lél Husain, or Siydh 
Husain, is the name of a celebrated saint, of 
Kasir and Lahor, who is said to have raised 
a boy to life! He is the anthor of several 


Rake pawan se phitl: phulnd, to swell out, to 
be inflated, puffed out. 

Jholé lagd prem kd; here we have one of those 
writers are go fond of, Jhold has a variety 
of meanings as quoted by Fallon, New Hind. 
Thet., s. 2. (1), a curve in rope; (2), beckon- 
ing ; (3) a, wallet ; (4), a cold wind ; (5), palsy ; 
(6), a hot wind; (7), loose, slack, The 6th 
meaning, is, I think, the obvious one in this 
which appears to be accepted by these sectarians 
who render it, “when (the knot) of love is 
loosened.” The grammar of this rendering is 


| however, faulty. 


No. Il.—Texr. 
‘ek 


Tek. . 
| Whagrd bhdri ho, Daiyd ; 


1. 
Wohi pitd, wohi putr ; adh re ! woht purakh 
wohi mdri | 
jhaaoneth SAR mae + Bante ahldwgnl ae 
Tek, 


Lobh moh ba-sor muddm hai; bdsi kathin 
kardri ; 


Janvaer, 1884.) 
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Kam krodh ki baje pakhdway; niche ManshdNdri_ 
Kald-mush, durmat ddri, tain ndri de méri, 

Bari, 

2. 

Tin Lok mea sdre phir gai; dhdpi na ldj miéri. 
Kam, krodh, albattd aur trishnd; anh ghar 

andhd bhari, 

Tek. 


Jaghré bhdri ho, Daiyd; 
Samjhe kot sant sujén, Béri. 


3. 
Mdyé, mamié sab ko kha gai; de de, re, pich-— 


kari. 
J& ko sat gur talib mil gayd, gydn bhal tan 
mari. 
Tek. 
Thagré bhavt ho, Daiyd : 
Samyhe koi sant eujdn. Bari. 
4. 
Ath pahar ghalida bhajan mei kalap kalapnd 


wari ; 
Ath pahar palak na bisri, wtpat jd par dari. 
Tek. 
Bhatrot sant hdd matwild; charh gat ewrat 


utdri, Bari, 
TRANSLATION. 
The Hymu of salutation to Sri Gandia Sdin. 
Chorus. 
The strife is very great, mother ; 
Only the wise saint knoweth it. 


1, As the father, ao, the son; Ah me! as the 
tan, so the woman ! 
The conjuror hath commenced his game, and 


placed the noose of donbt round the neck 


(of man), 


Greed and love are ever in force ; the game is 


hard and difficult, 

The droms (of success) of lust and wrath are 
sounded ; the Goddess of Greed dances (to 
them). 
men, da capo. 

2. (The game) hath gone through all the Three 
Worlds, neither satisfied nor ashamed, 

Lust and wrath and very avarice; that house 
is very benighted (where these are). 

Chorus 


The strife is very great, mothor ; 
Only the wise saint knoweth it. da capo. 
3. Wealth and love have destroyed all; have 
ground (all) down, alas ! 


| The whole passage is very ob 


Who hath met a true teacher and enquirer, 
the arrow of knowledge (unto salvation) 
hath pierced his body. 

Chorus. 

4, Busied with praise all the day, he hath sacri- 
ee ee 

He resteth not a moment all the day, on whom 

‘iestl 
Notes, 
Name=namashbdr: salutation, 
Manshaé, may be for manush or manushi, a 
man, if which case the passage must be rendered 





| “men and women dance.” I have taken it to 


In the next verse ndri appears to be used for 


mankind, like ddmi, but I have never seen it so 


used elsewhere. Nari or nér is always the 
female human being as Cprceed fo nar, is male. 
The local munahis translate “ ‘man (nérf), does 
as his will (manshd@) guides him," but the words 
and context do not warrant this rendering. 

De de pickkari, having given a squeeze. It 

Wari, the verb warnd, describes the action of 
whirling « thing over the head by way of 
sacrifice 





Bhairo’, ic. Bhairava, aform of Siva, is a 
very popular object of worship in the Panjab 
and always as a ‘ holy’ character. 

No. 101.—Texr. 
1. 
Ramndm hirdé nahin rakhid, kird him karandd : 
Ding chér jag yaoan tohe; kya chhoré rith 
chanda ? 
Kab tak mén mér rah muraki? Kydakar, 
Bhayyd, ganda ? 
Tek. 


Dekho, jéri hai rth phandd ! 
Bhéi, samjhe na jag andhd! Bart. 


Dian joban ter with ebhip "jeg, jyth bédat 
chandé, 

Ape ulat, p taprabeniplccetrrg tas snes 

Janam maran sadd nit barte, harath mal 





4 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. [Janvany, 1884. 
Tek. TRANSLATION. 
Dekho, jari hai réh phanda! 1, Live humbly (level with the ground) as pure 
Bhdi, samphe na jag andhd ! Bari, water running on the earth. 
TRANSLATION. Live free from falsehood and guile ; repeat thon 


1. Thou keepest not the name of God in thy 
heart, doing shameful things. 

Life to thee in this world is but for few days ; 
why dost leave the bright way ? 


How long, destroying thy honour, wilt remain | 


a fool? Why, Brother, be evil f 
Behold, the snare is spread in the way ! 


Brother, the blind world understandeth it not! 


da capo. 

2. Thos will thy wealth and youth be hidden, as 
the moon in the clouds. 

Who is perverse seeth not himself and liveth a 
fool. 


Birth and death succeed each other for ever | 


and aye, as the well-rope turns the wheel, 
Chorus. 
Behold, the snare is spread in the way! 


Brother, the blind world understandeth it not ! 


da capo. 

Notes. 

Janam maran :—allusion here to the universal 
Indian doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Harath mal: the simile hore is drawn from the 
Persian wheel. 

No. [V.—Tesr. 
Jal jaied nirmal ho chalté zamin bardhar rahnd. 
Jhith kapat se raho mrélé, Rim ndm tk japnd. 
Rar, 
Aglé dve agan saripi jal riip ho milnd. 
Is duntyd men din char baserad; Onghadr & 
japnd. 
Tek, 


Aise aise jdriyd jdriyo, re Santo, phir janam 
nahia darnd ! Bari, 
2. 
Gagan mandal se dhdéi dubdo, Dhartt men ja- 


Makhan makhan to stdhd le gayl, hati chhéch | | 


jagat bharwiad, Bari. 
D-khe na pardekhe kahnd ; ant dekhe se darnd, 
Kake Machhandarndth, “Sun. jali Gorakh, 
yun Amrdpur fared !" 
Tek. 


Aise aise jariyd jariyo, re Santo, phir janum 


nahin darnd ! Badri, 





the name of God. da capo. 
If any come before thee as flames (of fire) meet 
him as water. 
In this world thou art a dweller for but a few 
days ; repeat then Om. 
Chorus. 
fear of a future birth. da capo. 
2. Churn yourmilk inthe starry firmament, it 
will curdle on earth. 
The saints take the butter, the world is de- 
end. 





Saith M arnith, “ Hear, holy Gorakh- 
ohth thus is Elesven reached.” 
Chorus. 


So do your deeds, O saints, that there be no 
fear of a future birth. da capo. 
Nores. 

Jdriyd jdriyo ; simile drawn apparently again 
from “agame.” Jari being a word for“ gamb- 
ling.” The verb jarnd, to gamble, is how- 
ever new. The words appear to mean lite- 
rally : “ So make your game.” 

Gagan mandal, etc. The meaning seems to 


be here—“fix your thoughts on heaven and 


obtain the reward on earth; the sainta get 

the good things of life and'the worldly have 

to put up with the bad.” 
Machhandarndth, the traditionary preceptor 


of the great Gorakhnith. 


Amrdpur for Amarapura (Amativati), the 


| dwelling-place of Indra. 


No. V.—tText. 
Tek. 
Ky gio? Ghar dir, diwind ! Séii kd. ghar 
sikar hai jaist lambt khajtir,! 
1 


char. 
Athéréh ldkh pdkharié charhtd, wrt gagan 
dhiir, 
Chorus, 
Kya odo ? Ghar dir, diwind ! Séii ki ghar 
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2, 
Multéné to gat mulk se chhori hanad Air. 
Shekh Farid kadai Mich latke ho rahé chakné- 


Chorus, 
Kyd go? Ghar dir, diwind ! Sita ka ghar 
rikar hai jaist lambt khajir. Bari. 
a. 


Zdt kusdt sharm ko pahunche, dharni dhare 
Mansiir ! 
nT a enter teen ea eerenigere pres ier 


Kyé odo? Ghar gptar dtwand ! Keepy kd ghar 
wikar hai joist lamli khajir. 

hie 

Why dost thou sing P Thy home is far, thou 
fool! God's house is on high, as a lofty 
palm ! 

1. Tf Tclimb I taste the nectar of love : if I fall 
I break in pieces. 

The feet of eighteen ldkhs of horses advance : 
their dust rises in the sky. 

Chorus. 

Why dost thon sing P Thy home is far, thon 
fool! God's house is on high, as a lofty 
palm ! da capo. 

2. The Multani left his country, leaving his 
beautiful wife. 


Why dost thon sing ? Thy home is far, thon | 


fool! God's house is on high, as ao lofty 
palm ! da capo. 

3. The high and low reach unto shame, Mansiir 
would bear up the earth ! 

Kabir Dis reached thither, where light and 
glory are shed. 

Chorus. 

Why dost thou sing ? Thy home is far, thou 
fool! God's house is on high, as a lofty 
palm! da capo. 

Nores. 
Chakné-chiy ; lit. fine dust. The two senses 
ee Spree are well brought ont in 





(2), in torture or great pain, and hence figura: 
tively absorbed, very busy, 


Athéréh lakh, etc. ‘Tho allusion here appears | 


to be to the well-known Rajptit legend of Alha 
and Udan of Kananj. ‘The story of these 


beroces is to be found detailed in o recent | 


; (1), broken or dashed to atoms; 
Kiet na sabhd mea dharm bichérd, Bari. 
4, 





work ‘in Hindl, entitled Aiubhand, printed in 
1888, a book, by the way, which ie veplole ith 
curious old legends. 
Mulidni. The person meant here is 
Shekh Yisaf Qoresht, vular of Mulihe, 1443 
A.D. He was deposed by his father-in-law, 
Rai Sabri Langi, alias Kutho'd-din Mahmid 
Langi, and sent under an escort to Dehli. 
He was a man of learning and high character. 
Shekh Farid, etc. ; this alludes to the well- 
known story of the Shekh’s performing his 
ene » hanging over the mouth of a well. 
fit Al ansih 








death by the Khalifa Al. Mugtadir billlah {18th 
Abbaside of Baghdid, ante, vol. ETL p: 260), 


about 920 A.D., for proclaiming ' Any'Lhagy,’ 


“Tam the troth,” but which can also be translat- 


ed, ‘I am God.’ 


No. a Text. 


Ghiaieh dine ll bo satel aaa a 


rird : 


| Hamérdé nirp bekarit kar, dérd dharm: dharm 


eat hard, 
hamdrd ! 
third ! 
Ték. 
Kisi na sabhd mea dharm bichéré. Bért. 
&. 
Gautam Rikh Mi ndr Ahilld kartab augan edrd : 
jas sara. 
Tek. 


RE ene ae Biri, 


oe Dam Yoslaaics ia tad 
nahia chard 


Diarw het sad, shaster divs : Vier gh Bal beh. 


Bhisham pitd aur Drond Chéraj, sun sun maun 
sdrha. 
Tek, 


Das ghas pt ka phtr na plyé, Dusen poch 
Siir, Shim, Har hoe haiti sahét, médusht ko 
mard. 
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Tek. 
Aisi na sabha men dharm bicherd. 
TRANSLATION, 
1, The Chhatri performed a solemn vow of 
virtue, abstinence and all, 

My monarch doing-evil, threw away righteous- 
ness: destroyed righteousness and honour. 
O Protector of the poor! O Brother of the 

friendless! I have no friend ! 
Duiéisana hath seized my garment: my refuge 
18 in thee ? 


béri, 


None in the assembly thought on righteousness, 
da capo. 


2, Ahalyi, the wife of Gautama Rishi, did very — 





great wrong : 
The king left his happy Heaven: the Scriptures 
tell the whole story. 
Chorus, 
None in the assembly thought on righteous 
da capo 


3. Arjuna, Bhima and king Yudhishthira, to 
them was no good fortune (in the gambling 
match). 

They Jaid aside their arms for honour: their 
power was all lost. 

Father Bhishma and Drona Achirya heard it 
and kept silence. 

They are without honour, no honour remains to 
those whom there is none to check. 

Chorus. 

None in the assembly thought on righteousness, 
da capo. 

4. The ten yards robe would not tear, Dudéi- 

Sira, Syiima, and Hari gave help and slew the 
most wicked one. 

Chorus. 

None in the assembly thought on righteousness, 

da capo. 
Notes. 
This very obscure hymn refers in a confused 





kind of way to part of the story of Draupadi as 


| related in the Mahdbhdrata, excepting verse 2, 


which carries us to the Radmdyana and the stary 
of Ahalyd and her husband Gantama Rishi. — 
The first verse appears to be a sort of prayer 


| from Draupadi to Krishna to help her against 


Dudsisana, who, after Yudhishthira had Jost ber 
along with himself and all his family, dragged 
her by the hair into the assembly, and. began 
disrobing her, saying she was now a slave, and 
could not object. 

The second verse refers to the story of Ahalya, 
wife of Gautama Rishi, who was seduced by 
Indra, for which he was driven out of heaven, 
while she was cirsed to be invisible for 1000 
years till Rima released her. See Growse’s 
Rimuityana of Tulsi Dis, pp. 16and 284. Observe 
the form hartab in this verse. Nigam, properly 
first line chdrd seems to be chdl4, often used for 


| ‘bad fortune,’ but here evidently the reverse, 


In the third line of this verse sdrhd is for eddhd : 
maun sidhna is to preserve silence. Lady means 
both ‘shame’ and its opposite ‘ honour,” accord- 
ing to context; in this verse, I think, it has the 
latter meaning. I think the verse means that 


| ¥udishthira (and so his brethren Arjuna and 


Bhima) had no luck in the gamb ng match so 
fatal to him; and that the old guardian 
Bhishma and the teacher, Drona, of both partics 
looked on, and wonld help neither, If this be 
the meaning the final line and the meaning of 
id) become intelligible. 

The fourth verse has the samo raiecenoe as 
the first, Sitra and Syiima mean Krishna and 
his father. In the Mahébldrata legend Krishna, 





being present at the scene when Duddisana so 


ill-treated Draupadi, had pity on her and re- 
stored her garments as fast as they were torn 
off. Méadusht is for mahddusht, the very wicked. 


one, Le. Doksdeana. 





GRANT OF THE BANA KING VIKRAMADITYA IL 
BY THE EEV. T. FOULKES, CHAPLAIN OF 3. JOHN'S, BANGALORE. 


In an interesting group of copper-plate 


inscriptions which were sent to me for exami- 


nation in connection with the Manual of the 


District of Salem, there are two 


of the kings of the Mahabali or “Ries 


| scription which had 


dynasty. One of these grants is the subject of 
the present paper. 

It consists of three copper-plates of an im- 
originally four plates, toge- 
ther with the third plate of another similar 
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inscription. They are 8} to 81 inches long, 
being slightly narrower at the ends than in the 
middle, 34 inches wide, and ¥, inch thick. 
Their edges are slightly raised. They are 
strung on #.seal-ring of copper wire } inch 
thick, and 4} inches in outside diameter, Thia 
ring has been cut in the middle for the removal 
of the plates, 

The seal upon this ring is 1] inches in 
diameter. It projecta 1} inches above the 
ring, upon which it is firmly soldered. It 
bears upon the centre of its face a recumbent 
flat ornamented pedestal, and supported by a 
lamp on each side. A amall umbrella is raised 


above the bull with a fly-whisk on its right | 
| line of the third plate of the foregoing inscrip- 


and left sides, between it and the lamps. 

The inseription ocenpies the inside of the 
first plate, and both sides of each of the other 
plates, including the odd plate of the second 
grant. Each side has from nine to eleven lines 
of writing. The lines are not straight; nor 
is the engraving otherwise neatly executed. 

The character is an antique form of the 
Tami}]-Grantha. The deed is composed in 
Sanskrit metre, with the exception of the 
concluding onfinished portions, which are in 
Sanskrit prose. 

It is o grant of land to certain learned 
Bril.: aps of Udayéndumangala by 
Vikramiditya IL, of the Bina dynasty : 
but the description of the matter of the donn- 















off where it was on the point of being de- 


scribed. 


It begins with two benedictory verses; the 
first of them in the name of Stra; and’ the: 


| second in the name of Vishnu in the form of 


Niriyana. The genealogy of the donor of the 
grant then follows in verses 3 to 14; anda 
verse and the earlier part of the proge portion. 
It concludes with the effective part of the 
grant, in the remaining fragmentary portion. 

The odd plate which is strung on the ring 
with the three plates of the above inscription, 
is of the same size and description as those 
threein allrespects, It commences with words 
which are also found near the end of the second 


tion. It is thus shown to be the third plate of 
another similar inscription; the introductory 
precedent; and, not improbably, the missing 
last plate of the above grant has been inter- 


| changed with this odd plate by mistake. 


This inscription is of peculiar antiquarian 
importance, inasmuch as it helps to place an 
ancient dynasty of kings, bearing a very 
famous and illostrious name, but hitherto very 





| little heard of, in their proper position, both 


local and chronological, amongst the old rulers 
of the Southern Dakhan. It is also additionally 
interesting as being the oldest inscription in 
the Tami|-Grantha character which has hitherio 





tion is not found here, the inscription breaking | been discovered. 
Transliteration, 

Plate I, 
[*] Svasti Sri |] Yattatvalttva)prakatikritavatitardia vedopi nillath yatah 
(*] Sti[Sthi]tyotpattilayissamastajagatim yanmanvate yo- 
SS se (I) Sitshana/kshinna )mrasurendrabrindamakutavyalinaratndva- 
[*] ee bhityni Si- 
Ee vaso stu vah [jl] mn nan be lai 
[*} weil . andarath . dai ya 
Fi Wrtorseney rijate . []] | 7 ranivisl see 
["] éarn bhiiyomritasyiptaye © Rakshevab{dvah] aurabrindavanditapatalda live. 
[*] ndvah ssafea] Nardyanah [|/] Yah pradidasuridhipo makhavare datvi- 
(*"] rggha(rgghya|mma[mijdyiya gin Sadvipitmh sacharicharimma[ ma jdhimuda de- 

Plate IT a, 
['] vaya  daityadvishe [[]  Sobhid | Vamanaripine © Baliriti chy’ 
["] tah suropadrava Rgfoelpt estkerwiok Sivathghrikamaladvadva([ndva jrchcha- 





[*] noikavratah [||] 


L= |) vadval ris Hadnabindimalah prasidal [|) 
bBinah 


[°] dyutirdjimanler 


dabhit gunanidhirbalavathstajo[stanijo] Yatridhya- 


Sambhoi Saéirinkasaka{ la] 
kripananihat 
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[*] la{h]surarih [||]  Tasyinvavaye “abel prasttal Kshi[ Kshijrarona- 
[*] ve fitamarichivadyah [|] Binidhirijo yuti{ dhi] éita- 
["] khadga KhandikritéritirakhandatejAh  [/|] Binddhirijapramoukl 

F*) shvatiteshy Aneknéo Binanripeshvantyah[shvathintyal] [i Ajel je jyathari- 
re] alee pig Sikshéja{ jja]yaérivasatisri[séri]yaichab[écha) [|] Sa rat- 





Plate IT b. 
['] ti sma kshitimekavim © Andbrit © pathah = paichimato _——ballya- 
("ko {i Vadhimivananyasamim kulotthal mm] Rajanyachidimani- 
[*] radjitimghrih [||] Tasméadajanishta suto Vilage di cree Seen 





[*] varggah [1] | Ranabhuvi Arayapaydgrate 
[*] bhiyakrintah [|] | : outatsha{ ksha jnadatsha{ ksha]}- 
[*] bdhur “4 Akshi{tahf}gapanyeyaieaim prabhavastant- 
Climb 6) Asid aie iva yo vanitéjaninim SriMa- 
["] ladeva iti Jagadekamallah [||] Tendieshanirastavairini- 


[*] karo devyitn Harondtalafb] Pirvvatyim[tyajmadapati[di] Shagmukhs iva éri- 
[*°] minsuto yassudhi(h] [|] Yatki(ki}rttirvilirvi]sadimvi[didi]gantakerina(m) kargpe- 


Plate IIT a. 

[*] sho saécha{chch4]mariBhiti © bhipativandyapidayugala Sri[éSri] Banavidya- 
[*] dharah [{|l] Tasyitmajobhavadapistasamastaéatruar = = vVidydchatushtaya- 
(*] nivishtamatirvvinital  [\] Durvviraviryyayasasim © prabhavastarnsi[evi] Yah 
[*] papada[h Jkharahita[h | PrabhuMerndevah [[[] |= - Abhavadanupa- 
[*] maérirdnataritivargga(h] Prathitaprithalakirttisil[s sti }nu- 
["] rasmitvifdvi)nitah [|] Kshitipatikalamukh yah] Piirvvatiia{m]- 

["] ghripatma[dma] Dvayanihitamatiryyo Vikramati[ di jtyani- 


2) mai [||]  Tasyapi  Vijayidityanimadheyobhavatentah [{]  Yatvi[dvi]kra- 
[*] mena vitrastih © palilyanterayo yudhih[dhi) cH Pukalavippava- 
(?] ganda iti «= prathitam Ripudussahaa[majsya cha ima param [|] 
Plate [IT b. 

& ] Abhavatdyu[vadyn jdhi yatkaravilatalam Dri[ladaladDvi}pavarimuchosrajalam 
[*] vavrisha[h] [|]  Anngada[tajnayamirggo Bapava Pransta- 
[?] ripusaméjah Krisharajapriyo yah (|) Ajani Vijaiba[ Vijayab Jbusd(sstt] - 
(*] nurasyddbikaérir Apagataduritetir vVikramiti[di]tyanimé [|]] 
[*] Se hyaéeshanri ripatimakutakotiranna{ tna jdyutiratjitaps- 

[*] darensh Nanavidhabhdriparanripapatsha(kshs }dohkbanda- 

f') vijayalabdhavipulayaéobhipirgnabihumanda- 

[*] lah Vividhavichitraranna( tna] vilioavalayasvakaratalagrihitachirahe- 
(") makumbhanisravatdvalvadva )ridbéripirvvakam Aki[ khi]lavedavedimgatarkka- 
[*] tatva(ttva jsamvitsvakarmmaniratebhyah svamanonihitathab( tintal jeamvitpradina- 
["*] éilebhyah = dvijavarebhyab Udayendumatkalgajlanivisibhyab §©Evambhite 


Odd Plate a. 


['] dyfchatushtayanivishtamatirvvinitah [|] raviryyayaia- 
[*] sim prabhavastarasi[svi] Yah sil fiddertishi lana aorstora (IU 
[?] Abhavadanupamaéririnatérativarggs Prathitapritholakirtti 

[*] sfi{sst]}nurasmitvi{dvijnitah (1) Kshitipatikulamukhyal bj] Birves: 
{*] tikamghripatma[dma) Dvayanihitamatiryyo Vikramiti[di/]- 
Ro | amends ti | Tasyipi Vijayidityanimadheyo- 
[’] bhavatentah [1] Yatvifdvi|kramepa vitrastah unterayr 
[*]yudhi [jj] Pukaloppavaragands = iti =———prathitam Ripudussabamasys 
["] cha nima param [{) Abhavatdynyo[vadyujdhi yatkara yatkaravAladaladvi[ddvi ]pavari- 
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[*] muchosrajalamvarrshuk [(||] | muir | Banavam- 
rs faikadipal Pranataripusamijah Krishparajapriyo yah [i]  Ajani 
5 Vijai(jaya /bihusii{ est |nurasyidhikaérir Apagataduritetir vVikrama- 
[*] tifdiltyanima [|] Ba hyaane[hyane | kasamaravijayasam- 


[*] rsoancalds ateben eae a gtr Spee oe akg labhujdntaro 





la{kulimals|vyomivabhisanabhiskara a- 


[* alim 
[*] vanatinekaparanripatimakutatataghatitam nikyamayi- 
. ] maytikharaijitd{m]chrikamalasvakaratalagrih!tachiruchamt- 


*)] karornkaragaladviridhiripirvvaka[m]) 
Translation. 

1.—Heatts axp Weattu ! May that Siva be 
to you for prosperity, whose nature even the 
Véda cannot fully reveal; from whom proceed 
the stability, the origin and the destruction of 
all worlds; upon whom the pious fix their 
meditations; whose two feet are tinged with 
the multitudinous red rays of the rows of 
precious stones upon the diadems of the hosts 
of Sura chiefs who bow down before him. 

2. May that Nirdyana save you whose two 
feet are worshipped by the Sura hosts; who 
shines more bightly, as Mount Anjana set 
up by the Dévas and Asuras when, forsak- 
ing Mount Mandara, they were minded to 
churn the milk-sea; who is that form which 
always reclines upon the prince of serpents to 
procure anew the i nectar. 

3. He who was lord of the Asuras; who 
offered the oblation of welcome to tho first 
existent god, the enemy of the Dnityos, in the 
guise of Viimana, while performing hia sacri- 
fice, and cheerfully gave him the earth with its 
islands and all things moving and immovable; 
whose chief delight was to cause trouble to the 
Suras, and whose constant occupation was the 
worship of the two lotus feet of Siva; bore the 
name of Bali, 

nar agsrgn venice be son Bina, the 
fi of virtue, and ty in strength; who 
possessed the great pure favour of Sambhu ; on 
whose head are the mays of the lustre of the 
of his enemies were slain; the foe of the Surns. 

5. In his extended line Ba pa-adhiraéja 
sea; who hewed his enemies in battle with his 
keen-edged sword; of undiminished glory. 

6. When Binaadhirfija and many 
other kings of the race of Bina, had passed 
away, then at length Jayanandivarma 


viprebhyo veda- 


victory and wealth. 
7. That unrivalled hero, mighty in strength, 
uled the escth, tothe wash ol Abosk adh on 





country, cherishing it as a peerless bride of 


jewels of kings. 


8 From him was born a son named V i- 
jayiditya; the congregation of whose 
enemies was subject to him; and even on the. 
field of battle his foes could not stand before 
him, but fled away seized with terror. 

9, From him a son was born Sri Malla- 
déva; who was called Jagadekamella; whose 
arm was expert in cutting up.the whole of his 
enemies; the source of undiminished merit 
and fame ; who wasasAnanga to wonankind, 

10. By him was born of lis queen a son 
Sri Bana Vidyddhars, incomparable and 
illustrious, as Shanmukha was born of Parvati 
by Hara ; he repelled the whole multitude of his 
encmics ; he was very learned; and his pure 
fame was as a whisk to the ears of the 
elephants of the points of the compass; and his 
feet, were worthy to be worshipped by kings. 

ll. His son was Prabhu Mérudéva; 
who expelled all his enemies ; whose mind was 
prays a fountain of irresistible valour 
seened ty in: 

12. From him s son was born named 
Vikramaditya; of unequalled wealth; be- 
fore whom a multitude of enemies bowed down ; 
whose great fame was spread abroad ; humble ; 
a chief amongst the families of kings; whose 


| lord of Parvati. 


13. Of him ason was born, named Vijay - 
weet Sato LemMIC . , 
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14. Whose second name was Pukalavi- 
ppavaganda, unbearable to his enemies ; the 


clond-like elephants cleft asunder by his sword — 


in battle rained forth their blood like water. 

15. Of him a son was born named Vik ra- 
miditya Vijayabihu; ‘sho followed the 
path of righteousness, and was achief lamp of 
the Bina dynasty; before whom a crowd of 
encmics humbly bowed down; the dear friend 
uf Krishna Raja; he had great riches; and 
the distress of sin fled away from him ; 

lé. The dust of whose feet was tinged by 
the lustre of the precious stones im the crest of 
the diadems of all kings; whose arm was 


covered with great glory acquired by cutting | 


off the arms of the troops of many hostile 
kings of all classes. 

17. When he had first of all poured water 
out of a beautiful golden water-pot held in the 
palm of his hand, on which was a bracelet set 
with many kinds of wonderful precious stones ; 
to the distinguished Brihmans who dwell 
at Udayéndu-mangala, whose special duty 
is the study of the whole of the Védas and 
Veddagas and the sciences of logic and reli- 
gious philosophy; who are expert in commun- 
nicating the knowledge stored up in their own 
minds, thus 
grant ts wanting. | 

The odd plate begins with part of verse 11 
above, “whose mind was intent, é&c,," sand 
proceeds in the same words down to verse 16 ; 
the second name of Vijayiditya I, how- 
ever, in the 14th verse, being Pukalappa- 
varageoda here, instead of Pukalavi- 
ppavaganda. The 16th and 17th verses 
of this plate are as follows :— 

16. On whose- broad breast Vijaya- 
Lakshmi dwells, won thither by victories 
obtamed in many battles; the sun which 
nukes manifest the clear sky of the Bana 
rice; whose lotus feet are tinged by the rays 
of the rubies set in the margins of the coro- 
nets of many prostrate hostile kings, 

17. When he had first of all made the 
water oblation poured out of a beautiful large 
golien water-pot held in the palm of his hand; 

i Wilso: 

ns ih ye i Bagh “ el L yok. I, 
4 ‘deine be erie ie i a 
P. 120, 


* Jbid, vol. TX, 
‘hee verse 4, 





. [The remainder of the | 
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io cantans Brthnaee Veda. ..... «fhe 
remainder of the grant is wanting.] 

Remarks. 


The mighty Bali, to whose race the line of 
kings commemorated in the present inscription 
claims to belong, has left a well-marked 
impression upon both the mythological and 
the legendary history of the whole of ancient 
India, ascending up to the earliest periods of the 
incarnations of Vishnu. The Purdnas mention 
two ancient kings of this name; namely, Bali, 
the sonof Virédchana,* the redoubtable king 
of ia Datiyae; and Bali, the son of Suta- 
pas,’ of the lunar race, the father of Aiga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, Suhma,and Pondra. The sixth 
of the nine Ardha-chakravartis of the Jainas 
also bore this mame;* as did also one of 
the three brothers of Vikraméditya, king of 


- Ujjain, the rival of Silivahana.* The Bali of 


the present inscription: is: identified, through 
his son Bina,* with the first of these four 
princes. He is therefore that Mahibali who 
is the hero of innumerable legends belonging 
to every portion of India; the once lord of 
heaven and earth and hell; the leader of the 
hosts of the Asuras in their unsuccessful 
attempt to wrest the nectar of immortality 
from the gods; whose hundred arms were cut 
off by thunderbolts hurled at him by Indra 
while cugaged in single combat with him; who, 
nevertheless, subsequently succeeded in driv- 


es a ea ee 





Amariivati, and in seating himse 

throne of that capital city of the sola aaa 
who was at last overcome by Vishnu, but only 
dwarf Viimana, and was then-degraded to the 
throne of the subterranean region of Pitila." 
Festivals in his honour are to this day celebra- 
ted in different parts of India,’ a temple is dedi- 
cated to his worship at Gokarna"; he is sup- 
versary of his incarnation in the infernal 
regions ;" and he is expected to reappear on 
the earth before the of the present dis- 
pensation to inaugurate a general moral reno- 


| vation of the world, at which time Bharoch is 


« hyd iat oi Pur. p. 265, note 22, or Hall’s od, rol. 


I, pe 
Bottlor’s Tamail Dictionary 
Jour. Lat and Be. vol 1 Baar te sf. eh et en 
i8S., 
Rag gs yoy adras vol. If, 


* Mod. Jour. Lit, and Be. rol. I, pp. 22-23, 
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to have the distinction of being his birth- 


Place ;"" on the anniversary of his defeat by 


sacred thread; and the first day of the 
month of Kartikn is observed as the anniver- 
sary of his coronation ag monarch of Patila.™ 
Bina,” the eldest of the hundred sons of 
Bali,’* occupies a place in the legends of an- 
cient India almost as conspicuous as that of his 
father. The story of the lovesof Aniruddha, 
the grandson of Vishga, in his incarnation as 
Krishna, and Ueh 4, the daughter of Bina, is 
told in several of the Purdnas; and 96 also is 
the history of the terrible war, which resulted 
Bana was ultimately defeated and his thousand 
arms cut off by the diseus of Vishnu, notwith- 


standing the mighty assistance of Siva, whom 


Bina worshipped, who brought all his now 
supernatural forces to his aid in this war." 

founders of this royal line and the series of 
consecutive kings who immediately preceded 


the donor of the present grant, the inscription — 


interposes another prince who bore the great 
name of thesonof Bali, Bina adhiraja*of 
whom nothing more is known than the generali- 
ties which are mentioned here, He was preceded 
The remainder of the pedigree of the donor 
is recorded im verses 6 to 15 of the inscription. 
It contains the following names :— 
Vijayidityn I. 
Sri Malladiva, alias Jagadékamalls. 
Prabhu Méradéva 
Viksamiditys tis 
Vikramaditya II, Vijaya-bihn. 
This pedigree presents us with a series of 





” As. Res. vol, IX, p. 83. 
™ Forbes'a Rite Mdl4, vol. IT, p., 3289; Caleutia 
new, vol. XXIII, p. 177. 
A ee scription 
Bee Terese The : 
™ Wilson's Vish. Pur. p. 147, or Hall's ed. vol. I, p. 69. 
Wilson's Fish. Pur. p. Soff. 
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11 


about two centuries and a half of time. 

is indicated in the following general terms in 
the seventh verse of the inscription :—“ That 
unrivalled hero, mighty in strength, ruled the 
earth to the west of the Andhra country." By 
“the Andhra country,” we are to understand 
the country in which the Telugu langange is 
spoken. Weare then to look for the situation of 
the Bina kingdom, or the territory of the 
Mahé-bali-Bina kings, along the south- 
tricts upon the borders of the Tamil country ; 
this inseription is written, necessitates the con- 
these kings was in the neighbourhood of the 
Tami]-speaking country, in which alone this 
character was inuse. Weare thérefore to look 
Pilar. ‘The situation of the village of Uda. 
yéndumaigala, as described in other 
inscriptions of this group,” renders this con- 
guage, after crossing the river Tunigabhadra 


A doni,™ and strikes the left water-parting of 
the Northern Penniir near the elbow where 


| ward to the eastward direction, It then 


runs up the line of that water-parting south- 
Maisir territory, until it reaches Nandidurg, 


the left water-parting of the Pilir, running in 
a south-easterly direction os faras the western 


| bank of the Palir, near that point in its 


course where it enters the district of Salem." 


uc Wilka’ ort, Tol. 5, for the comter- 
‘* Compare Mysore Ir eae % the 
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the dominions of these ancient Bina kings 
somewhere to the westward of this latter 
section of the Telugu boundary; namely, in 
the eastern portion of the present district of 


Kolar of the Maisiir territories, How far 


their kingdom extended into the Canarese 
country westwards, and what was its extent 
northwards, there is nothing here to indicate. 
This location of the Bana territory is con- 
firmed by the indications of its situation which 
are incidentally mentioned in an inscription of 
another later Bina prince, which I hope shortly 
to publish, for whom the Bina kingdom was 
resuscitated by Vira-Nardiyana Chola 
immediately after the Chola conquest of the 
Koiga-Karnita kingdom. In the first place, that 
Bina prince bore the title of ‘Lord of Nandi’; 
from which it is to be inferred that the district 
in which Nandidurg is situated formed part 
of the Bina kingdom at that time. Secondly, the 
conquest of Tumba by Vira Niriyana Chola 
appears to have followed close upon his victory 
over ‘the lord of the Bina kings’; from which 
it is to be inferred with considerable probability 
that Tumba’s kingdom was -in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bina kingdom. The situation of 
Tumba is shown on the 78th sheet of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey Map of India, there spelt 
‘Toombah,’ near the western boundary of the 
present district of North Arcot, in latitude 13° 
15} N., and longitude 78° 55’ E. ; and some por- 
ee the La ReraL Tumba ee 
of the Acasa Poligar of that name.” On the 
other hand, the town of K ol ir was apparently 
not in the Biga kingdom; for, as early as 
the reign of Konganivarmi, who is placed 
in the third century A.D., it was held by the 
king of Rongu-Karnata; and some of his 
successors are similarly said to have possessed 
it.™ Some portion of the country around 








Kolir, naturally depending on this chief town | 


of the district, must also have been included in 
that proprietorship. The conquest of the Bina 
kingdom by Kofganivarmi’ is mentioned” in 
connection with his renidence at eae 


ay Js the umpubl I Bios tL 280 and Ind. dnt. 
Ds : : a. r] i 
vol, ¥, nas a PP. 


puram (Kolat); and from this it is to be 
inferred that some portion of the Bana terri- 
tory was in the neighbourhood of Kolar. It 


_is not improbable that these districts may have 


been originally acquired by the Kongu-Karnita 
kings by conquest from the Bilas, and that these 
latter kings were sometimes fortunate enough 
to reconquer them: at any rate the title of 
‘lord of Nandi’ belonged sometimes to the 
kings of Koigu-Karnita,” as it did to the Bins 
prince referred to above. 

The Bana dynasty has long disappeared from 
the annals of Southern India; and but few 
references to it have hitherto been discovered 
in the researches which are at present being 
made respecting its early history. 

(1). The early conquest of the Bina king- 
mentioned. Koiganivarma's reign has been 
placed between A.D. 189 and 240"; and this 
conquest therefore belongs to the end of the 
second century A.D., piled alin pes teh 
third century. This is the earliest referenc 
Wawetiabe peter wing the edo net Its 
conquest implies its existence at a still carlier 
date : and it necessarily follows that the Bana 
kings were reigning as early at the least as 
the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era, and probably earlier still. 

(2). A copperplate inscription of A.D. 777 
at Nigamaigalam™ mentions another victory 
over the Banas by Dunda, the heir-apparent to 
the kingdom of Nirgunda,” which kingdom 
was then feudatory to Prithivi Koigani, king of 
Kofgu-Karnita. From this it is to be inferred 
aang mig Ie Yate 
and the eighth centuries A-D., the Bina ki 








(3). The continuous rule of the Baga kings 
for a considerable portion of the intermediate 
centuries 18 attested by the present inscription 
of Vikramaditya IT. 

(4). The ‘uprooting’ of the Bina king by 
Vire ee Chola, whose date, nc- 
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cording to the information at Sins untakin: 
is the ond of the atic canary A.D. and the 

ginning of the tenth centary,—is mentioned 
in the unpublished Bina inscription referred 
to above; as is also the resnscitation of the 

(5). There are two inscriptions of the Bana 
kings at Gulganpode™ in the Kolar District, 
about fifteen miles north of KEolir. One of 
these inscriptions records the grant of a village 
for an act of bravery in the reign of Sri Mahi- 
vali Bansrasa, without any indication of that 
king's proper name. The other records a similar 
grarit for raising the siege of Mavindi-dru,™* to 
the commander of a detached force belonging 
to the army of Sri Mahdvali™ Binarasa, who 
is described as “the great king Vikram: 
ditya, who, as 8 Mount Méru of victory, recetv- 
ed from other kings the celebrated name of Bana 
Vijidhara,” «. ¢. Bina Vidyidhara.” Here we 
have the name of one of the kings of the 
present inscription,” the fourth from Jaya- 
the next place, throws light upon a doubtful 
passage in Mr. Rice's inscriptions ; and, instead’ 
of Mr. Rice's rendering of the phrase, fan- 
néaana Prabhu Méru désase, ‘at the com- 
mand of the great lord who ruled him" in 








command of the great lord who ruled him” in — 


his translation of the second,—seeing from 
our present inscription that ‘Prabhu Mérn’ is 
the name of one of the kings of its pedi- 
gree,“"—the following rendering in military 
phraseology may now be substituted, “by 
order of Prabhu Mérn who commanded him.” 
With this fresh light thrown upon them, both of 
these stone monuments clearly refer to two 


similar acts of bravery performed by two | G 


officers commanding detachments of cavalry 
from the army of Prince Prabhu Méru, the 
heir-apparent of Sri Vikramiditya Jaya Mérn, 


Bana Vidyadhara, and at that time commanding 


the Bina army sent to the relief of the town > 


of Mavindi-tru when it was besieged by some 
as enemy. 





eet 





Bali.’ 
™® Bee Mr. Rice's note, Mys. Inecr. p. xlix. 


(6). edb aencsennae hoe dee kingdom of 





Tacit nn: lads ina the -anil sidsiiles Baal Se 
tury, is attested: by o verse of the Praidpa 


Rudriya of ais fsa ey work on 





“The troops of the king of Andhra™ 
over his enemies exclaiming, pee thou 
art mocked in the fight. Lampika! why dost 
thou tremble? Vanga! why dost thon flee 
away? Konkana! why art thou blinded for 
nothing by the dust raised by thy troops ? 
Bina! save thy life. Mahéréahies | thon hast 
lost thy dominions. We are the warriors.” 

(7). The Trivikrama-vritti, a celebrated 
Priknt grammar belonging probably to the 
fifteenth century, states that ita anthor, Trivi- 
krama Deva was of Bina descent. The 
work :— 

Sri Bana suknlakamala-dyumanir Aditya- 
gor yrs are 

Mallindthaputro 


budhisndhaménh || 

Bhimasya Vrittavidyd-nimni bhrata Trivi- 
kramasukavilh ||" 

The date of the present imecription cannot 
yet be Cetinitey, sapere: The date of the 

ulginpode monuments above referred to would 
lee’ tip to the dlehe of thin grand -epprociasily 
if their date could be fixed with any approsch to 
certainty ; a conjectural date alone, however, can 
first published™ those monumenta, he regarded 
them as belonging to two distinct periods two 
centuries apart; butin his more recent revision™ 


. = LL. 
P Pratipe tude, P Pra. Ly. 20; and ropoated wih 
& sit variation 
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of them published in this journal, be regards | 





them as belonging to the same reign; and he 
there assigns a date to them “ not later than 
the seventh century,” upon grounds arising out 
of references which he finds in other insorip- 
tions. If the reign of Bina Vidyidhara could 
be assigned to the seventh century with any 
trustworthy approach to exactness, the approxi- 
mate date of the present inscription would be 
about a century later; since its donor lived in 
the fourth generation after: Bina Vidyidhara ; 
at the latest ita date would be, on these grounds, 
abont A.D. 750. | 
The fact that this | 











|Jawvary, 1884. 





tha ‘Paaslhgetharitia Ghernoker’ ie’ Gl: anand: 
consequence in the search for its date. The 
time of the introduction of this character can- 
not yet be traced; its earliest appearance 


| known to me connected with a clue toany date 


is in the inscriptions of the Chola kings, in 
which the names of those kings are frequently 
written in letters of this character, as are also 
she Remakes qeotasi-ae With ace nein Ged) 
while the body of the insecripti n. 

in the antique Tami] character. The earliest of 
the Chola kings to whom a date can be assigned, 
namely, Vira Nardyana Chiéla, reigned 








NOTES ON BUDDHIST IMAGES IN CEYLON. 


BY W. ENIGHT JAMES, F.E.G.5., F.R.HIST.S., COLOMBO, 


I. Buddha,—In Ceylon Wihiras or shrines, 


Buddha is represented in three positions: (1) _ 


standing ; (2). sitting ; (8), reclining. 

1, In standing figures, the left arm hangs 
by the side of the body, the fingers are stretched 
out close together, slightly touching the 
thigh of the left leg. The right arm is placed 
close to the side as far as the elbow, the fore- 
arm is raised, and the hand held vertically, 
displaying the palm, while the thumb and 
index finger are joined at their tips, leaving an 
oval space between them. This position of the 
left arm is supposed to represent the inoffen- 
siveness of Buddha, and the needlessness to the 
Perfect One of any temporal defence or protec- 
tion. The position of the right arm indicates 
uxhortation, and the placing together of the 
thumb and finger is intended to show that he 
coveta not the smallest particle of worldly 
wealth. 

Sometimes the right arm to the elbow is 
placed by the side as above, but the under part 
of the fore-arm is towards the body, and the 
palm of the hand turned upwards with the 
fingers slightly inclined downwards. This 
position is symbolical of benevolence, open- 
heartedness and charity, 


2. Sitting figures are always cross-legged, 


with the soles of the feet turned upwards. 
This is probably a device of the sculptor to 
show the Maigalalakkhanas, or auspicious marks 
of which Buddha was said to have had 108 on 
his feet, 


boy semashe suede tacien Bans ~ Anby be gives in 





The hands generally rest in the Isp, the back 
of the right hand lying in the palm of the left.* 
Sometimes the hands are separated, the right 
one resting on the thigh, close to the knee, and 
the left one placed on the sole of the right 
foot (the Bhthnisparsa mudrd). 

This position is indicative of contempl 
and deep meditation (Pali, Dihvydina), Thai 
never seen or heard of any sitting figure of the 
Baddha in Ceylon, with the toot kkaaing dowa, 
such as are stated by Dr. Burgess to be found 





in the Cave Tomples of India, 


3. Reclining figures are always on the right 
side, representing what is called in Pali Stha- 
seyya—the lion's sleep." Buddha while sleep- 


| ing was said to retain his conscionsness, The 


head in this position is represented as 
on the palm of the right hand, the elbow 
touches the bed, and the fore-arm rests on o 


| round pillow. The left arm is extended and 


rests upon the left side. The figure is always 
represented ag stretched at full length, and | 

legs and fost are placed one upon the other. 
This position is emblematical of perfect rest 
(Pali, ntrodhasamdpatti—the nirwina to be 
attained in this world). Very rarely a igure 
of Buddha is represented as walking, but it is 
doubtless intended to represent the Buddha 
during one of the seven safiyas or weeka which 
he spent fasting, and daring which time he is 
suid to have been engaged in varions exer- 
cises intended to show how thoronghly he 


had overcome homan passions and fatigna, 
This in the Diydnamudra, RE oe 


* Burnonf, Lotus, p. 242, 
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One of these safiyas was spent in walking 
up and down on the Ratnachaakamena or walk 
composed of gems which was built for him by 

Small images, made of gold and silver, and 
representing Buddha im each of the seven 
satiyas, are frequently enclosed within ddgabas 
in Ceylon. The images of the 24 Buddhas 
previous to Gauiama, and from whom he 
obtained Viverana or approbation, are also 
frequently enshrined in these dégabas. Some- 
times in temple sculptures, but more fre. 
quently in paintings, we find these 24 figures 
represented with the Bodhisattva in attendance 
in a reverential attitude, and occasionally he 
is represented as making offerings of flowers, 
&eo., to them. There appear however to be no 
distinctive marks by which each of the Buddhas 
can be distinguished. They are usually ar- 
ranged in a row, which is supposed to represent 

The Bédhisattva is generally broadly dis- 


tinguished :—when he appeared as a Raji or a 


Cakkavatti Raji, he is represented ag wearing 
a kingly or imperial crown; when a Naga Raja 
ag wearing a crown formed by a cobra; in 
Brahmanical dress when a Brahman, He is 
represented as a lion when with the Buddha 
intended to represent Padomo, and as an 
ascetic wearing the jafd of matted hair, when 
represented as Jatilo the Bédhisattva of Padu- 
muttaro. 

Sometimes an incident during one of the 
satiyas is represented. When Gautama was 
preaching rain came on, and a snake god, 
Muchalindo (Muchilinda) is said to have spread 
out its hood over his head to protect him from 
was at one time in the Kelani Temple near 
Colombo is described by Totagamuwa in his 
Selalihint Sandésa, 

II. Attendanis.—In Ceylon there are only 
two principal attendant figures, these are 5 4 ri- 


putta, who is always on Baddha’s right, and | 
Moggallina, who is always represented | 


on the left. These are the Aggasdwuka or chief 
disciples. 

The posture of the attendants is generally 
standing with the palma of their hands together 
in an attitude of reverence. They are rarely 
represented as sitting, and never when the 
Buddha is standing, and we never find them 








represented in the reclining posture. Some- 
times the disciples hold a flower (generally « 
lotus) in the right hand, while the left hangs 
by the side of the body. This is intended to 
Buddha, In some temple paintings, with these 
two, and sometimes without them, is represented 
a large number of other disciples in various 
attitudes of reverence, such ag kneeling, stand- 
ing with bowed head, offering flowers, &c., but 
no distinctive names are given to any of these 
figures. Ananda and Kassapa appear not to be 
represented in Ceylon sculptures as principal 
attendants. 

III. Drees, §e.—Buddha and his disciples 
are always represented as wearing the ordinary 
saffron-coloured mendicant’s robe. In some 
firures both shoulders are covered, whilst in ~ 
others the robe is thrown only over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right one bare. In Bud- 
dhist books Buddha is spoken of as wearing his 
robe over both shoulders when preaching, 
walking abroad, or in the presence of an as- 


- sembly,and over one only when in the retirement 


of the pansala, but it appears doubtfal whether 


artists have been guided by this in any 


way. 

Although in Ceylon Buddha or his disciples 
are never represented as wearing ornaments 
or a head-dress of any kind, he is generally 
represented as having on his head a peculiar 
flamo-like process which is intended to re- 
present a sort of halo (Sin. Siraspata) formed 
by the collection of the six coloured rays. of 
light which were said to be reflected from his 
body (Pali, nfla, pila, lWihita, oddta and man- 
jiitha). In some paintings however this halo is 
represented as surrounding the whole body. 
Baddha is generally represented as haying 
shart hair arranged in the form of little 
curls. 

presented as larger than that of any of his 
attendants.or disciples. There is among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon a tradition that Buddha's 
height was 18 cubits (27 feet) and under this 
notion where it is possible they make the 


reclining figure of pinisgan pete. os, 





standing image of Buddha, hewn from the solid 
gneiss, which is said to be nearly 50 feet in 
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height." Several other colossal igure hewn 
from the rock and more or less defaced, have 
heen found in the Anuridhipora and Polon- 
nurowa districts, 

V. Dewas.—In some places sculptures re- 
presenting Dewas or spirits and Hindn gods as 
well as kings are to be found. These wear 
ornaments, crowns, &c. and have weapons 
in their hands, and are symbolical of support 
and protection. These figures are only occa- 
sionally to be found within the limits of the 
shrine, and are never represented as attendant 
on Buddha. They are generally placed ontside 


the shrine, and often in a separate room or | 


compartment, 

The following are some of the gods which 
are found represented in temple paintings :— 
Vishnu, Sumana, Sakra or Indra, Bmhmi, 
Mira and his attendants, Alavaka, Kuvéra, 
Vibhishana. Although Brahmi is frequently 


mentioned in Sithhalese Buddhist literatare, 
his image is not found in the Vihiras. The 
pictures generally are representations of Jitaka 
stories, The gods represented in sculpture 
are very few, generally Vishou only, who is 
painted black, and holds a sword and a discus. 
Occasionally we find Nithadéwa, who is 
considered to be the Maitréya Bidhisattva. 
Similarly a number of Sithhalese kings are 


| pepeseentete 2 8 — 


Bhitikibbaya. | 

The Ceylon Pantheon appears to be re- 
markably small when compared with that of 
Baoddhism in India, and although nearly all 
the deities of the Hindu Pantheon are re- 
ferred to in Ceylon EBuddhistical literature, 
very few are represented in the temples. There 


A LEGEND FROM THE TALAVAKARA 
(OR JAIMINIYA) BRAHMANA OF THE SAMAVEDA. 
BY THE LATE A. C. BURNELL, Pu. D. 


The Talevakdra Bréhmoana has been hitherto 
known only by Satkarichirya’s assuring us 
that the Kénopanishad forma part of the ninth 
chapter of it, and it seems to have been long 
regarded as a lost work; at least, Sanskrit 
scholars mention it with an indifference that 


By a lucky concurrence of circumstances, not 
only did it come to my knowledge that this 
work still existed, but a copy has come into 
my hands," and from it I extract the following 
legend :— 


This Brdimana is, perhaps, the largest work 


of the kind in existence; it is much like the 
other Brdéhmanas in style and contents, but 
much of the matter is new, and it promises to 
he of considerable importance to lexicographers, 
as it contains many new words, and furnishes 
means to test the renderings hitherto given to 
hard words already found in the Bréhmana 
literature. It is also, happily, a contrast to 
the dry and sutra-like Bréhmanas of the Sdmea- 


eee ee  eeEeEeEe—————eeeeEeeEeEeEeEeEeeeSE—_ 
3 Fide Sir Emerson Tonnant's History of Ceylon, 


rol. T, p. G4. 

"y . Weber's “ Sanskrit Literature" a , trans.) 
T4 of the text; in the Ap: Roe pieopig Vary. 

Prof. M Monier Willianss, I ian Wirdom, 
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véda hitherto known. It is thus the most 
important addition to the Briéimana literature 
by foreigners. 

The legend I have chosen is, in substance, 


| already known from the Satapatha  Brdhmana 
shows they were hopeless about its recovery’. 


(ch. xi, 6, 1, ete.*), but the form there is- . deci- 
dedly of a later time, and in the course ‘of the 
whittling down to which the Brihman 

mitted their early literature, it has Jost maiiy 





- of ita most striking features. This legend, in“ 


ita two forms, slso gives new proof of whet 


and that it is imperatively eciekry mchionks 
that we should have editions of all the Bréh- 
mana texta, but also that a comparison ahoulc 
be made of what (apart from ritual) is common 
to two or more works of the kind* In this 
So ae 
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many obscure passages and allusions in the | next?" “A man ate a man who was crying 


the legend (ch. I, §§ 41-43) word for word, 

Now Bhrigu Varuna’s son was a student. He 
Varuna beheld (him): Why is my son utterly 
without discernment?’ I must teach him!" He 
took his breath away, then he, freed from dark- 
He went on in that world. One having cut ups 
man ate him: He said: Can this bef How i 
this?” They said to him: “Ask (thy) father 
Varona! Hewill explain this tothee.” He went 
out, He said: Can this be? How is this?” 
They said to him; “ Ask (thy) father Varuna! He 
will explain this to thee!” A third (fime) he went 
on. A man devoured a man who was silent. He 
eaid: “ Can this be ? How is this?" They said: 
“ Ask (thy) father Varuna! He will explain this to 
thee!" For the fourth (time) he went on. Two 
women watched much wealth. He said: “Can 
this be? How is this?” They said: “Ask (fhy) 
father Varuna! He will explain this to thee!" 


For the fifth (time) he went on. (He saw) a red | 
woman and a yellow woman both stretching out | 


(their) arma. As for the red woman, a black, 


naked man with a club, watched her. An for the | 
yellow woman, golden men with golden pots, 


“Gan thie be? How is this?” They said: “ Ask 
(thy) father Varuna! He will explain this to 
thee!" For the sixth (time) he went on, (He 
ame) five rivers, abounding in blue and white 
were bands of Apasrases, the sound of lutes and 


singing and dancing, a delightful smell, (and) a 


great sound. He said: “Can this be? How is 
this?” They said: “Ask (thy) father Varana! 
He will explain this to thee!” || 41 || 

He then met Varuna in an open place; he 
said to him: “ Father, Iam come !” 
didst thou see ?* “Father! Isaw.” “ What? 
son!" “A man ent down s man and ate him.” 
He replied: “Yes, those who do not under- 
stand rightly and do not offer the agnibdtra in 
them as fuel, them the plants, in human form, 
devour in return in that world.” “ What 
avoidance is there for that? When one puts 
an fuel (to the sacred fire) for it, that is avoid- 
ance of it, by that it is evaded.” “What 


“Bon | | 





out." “ Yes,” he said : “those who in this world 


retarn in thet world.” “What avoidance is 
thore for that ?” “ If one offers the first invocs- 
tion by the voice, that is the avoidance of it; 
by that it is evaded.” “What thirdly?" “A 
man was devouring &@ man who waa silent.” 
‘' Yes," he said; “as men who do not offer the 
in that world.” “ What avoidance is there of 
by the mind, that is avoidance of it; by that it 
is evaded.” “ What fourthly PF" “Two women 
watched much wealth.” “ Yea," hesaid: “ they 
were Belief and Disbelief. Those who in this 
world offer the agnihétra (but) who do not 
faith, it (goes to) Disbelief, those who have 
faith, it (goes to) Belief." “What avoidance 
of it is there?” “If one tastes for them (the 
milk) twice by means of a finger, that is avoid- 
ance of it; by that it is evaded.” || 42 || 
“What fifthly ?” “ (I saw) s red woman and 
o fair woman stretching out their arms. As 
for the red woman, her a black naked man 
with o club watched. But as for the fair 
up all her wishes.” ‘ Yes,” he said: “ those 
who don't offer the Agnihétra in this world, 
mans’ blood ; that is the red woman. But the 
black naked man with a club who watched 
her is Wrath; she is his Ambrosia.” “What 
avoidance of that is there?” “When one cata 
(of the offering) by the sruc (wooden spoon), 
that is its avoidance ; it is evaded by that.” 
“Now the water that, having washed that 
spoon, one poura out to the North, that is 
the fair woman, for whom golden men with 
golden pots raised up all her wishes.” ‘* What 
sixthly ?" “Five rivers, abounding with ble 








| of Intes, troops of Apsarases, a delightful smell, 


a great sound.” He said: “ Yes, those were 


my regions.” “How mast I conquer thee?" 


“By what is learned from (these) five sights, 
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by what is inferred from (these) five sights." 
He said: “As there is no room to conquer 
(that) world except by the agnihdtra, to-day 
(shall be) my fast-day before establishing 
sacred fire.” So they did. The wise man who 
knows this thus, (and) sactilices the ugnihétra, 
by (reason of) it the plants in Loman form do 
not devour him in that world, nor cattle, nor 
(yrain-plants such as) rice and barley. His 
sacrifices are not destroyed, going to Belief and 
Unbelief. He prevents the red woman, the 
fair woman, || 43 || 

The corresponding legend in the Satapatha 
Brdimana has been translated (in eras by 
Prof. Weber*; it is therefore unnecessary to 
repeat it here, and the same fitntedoeté savant 
has already fully discussed the Indian view of 
the sacrificial acts referred to. I will, there- 
fore, only say that the aynyddhdna (or esta- 
blishing by a Brahman of the three sacred fires 
in his honse) is the necessary step to the agni- 
hétra® or offering of milk in the fire, morning 
and evening, which at once atones for all the 
wrongs the offerer may do, and is also the 
preliminary to the other Vedic sacrifices. But 
this offering, as the above shows, must be done 
with right knowledge and intention, or it is in 
vain. 

The first remarkable point in the above 
legend, as we now have it, is that Bhrigu’ died 
and went to the other world. In this way it 
has a character quite new to it, for in the 
meagre version already known, there is nothing 
of this, and Bhrign meets his divine father 
jast as he might meet any mortal in the world. 
In this way, also, the legend belongs to a large 
and striking class of myths which occur not 
only in the so-called Indo-Germanic," but also 
in the Assyrian and Semitic mythologies, The 
story of Orpheus and the descent of Aeneas 
will at once occur to all. In the Norse there 
ure similar legends, the Vegtamskvida in the 
older Edda, and the journey of Gylfi in the 








* Then + Tea hod this ~a-daye 
Are Fi ow Hr 
and the number is rapidly chins The whole first 


chapter of the Talacakdra Hrihmana treata of the agni- 


iéira and ichittas connected with it, much aa in the 
fifth book the Aifardya mana, bot the resem- 
bi is on apts Ree: Oy racer me Mcrae 
per sate he 7 tere rthetpte esate 

os na sea Apant. Srauta etna, ch. v., andi tee 


this mythical being and the Bhrigus see Muir's | 


Banskvit Teste 





younger. ‘The Persian (Pahlevi) book of Arda 
Viraf is one of the most complete stories of 
the kind, and is, in many parts, much like the 
myths, ¢. g. of the Venus mountain, and even 
the lives of the Saints, «. g. of St. Brono the 
founder of the Carthusian Order, furnish 
kind, to say nothing of Dante's Divina Com- 
media. If these Indo-Germanic myths be 
compared, they: all agree in one remarkable 


| chereg terrae, § ne Doren eer. 


| the journey is more or less uz 





the revult to tle fuaro fe only abies Hal be mad 
go on steadily in the old paths. The Semitic 


myths of this kind, ¢. g, Muhammad's journey, 


have a more positive character. Legends of 
this kind, it is hardly necessary to say, abound 
in all primitive literatures. 

Again, Varuna here appears in his primitive 
character, as a death-causing god; which is 
omitted in the Safapatha text. Varuna takes 
away Bhyigu’s breath or rather (sive) ‘ breaths,’ 
and he then goes to the other world.” It is 


remarkable also that the sixth sight that 


Bhrigu saw is omitted in the Satapatha text, 
and the first is repeated. Again, in the Tala- 
vakdra text there is nothing like an idea of 
mr Hg nay er berr eta ona 
whereas in the Satapatha the distinctio: 
clear. ita differentiation “potadte' 00. selatively 
later times. 

For these reasons, it may be urged that the 
Talevakdra text is the older; as it is it ig far 
more intelligible than that in the Satapatha. 
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chhjeata' Ge. pubbliciilend, apy -ho)-She spol pO 
nobons of more advanced times. It is im- 
possible to read the different allusions to the 


as ia Voaouseian is atu ee 
of inconsistent beliefs ; es eee 
ionise of hartaomy ice an di : 
a state of things 'can only be explained bby what 
as to be understood by fetishiam; if any mete- 
the Vedio mythology, some ertificial harmony 
tory anil and the attribution of the same 
functions to several gods would not appear; as 
it ia, the confinsion Se to’ jrrekt; thet the pniateas 
scholars have not yet reduced this chaos to 

In the text there is a mention of a class of 
divine beings—Apsarases—to which references 
are rare in the Vedic literature. Various ex- 
| planations have been assigned to account for 
them, and from Yiska'* down to the present 
time various etymologies of the name have 
been proposed. Goldstiicker supposed that 
they are intended to represent the vapours 
attracted by the sun, and Holtzmann compares 
them to the fairies of Europe. I would suggest 
—I cannot find that it has been done already 
—that they ore the Indian counterparts of 
the naiads and nymphs of Europe, Thus (as 
in the text) we find them mentioned in con- 
nection with water,” and like the water spirits 
of Europe they are dangerous and seductive.** 
They sre also mentioned in company ge 
gandharvas'® who seem to be the corresponding 
| male spirits, and who possess wreuhen”* Hikari 
Apsarases seduce men. 

ok ticeniehied Gaatecentet eenemeate 


wheceiat iat of the Eehetiaiiin shows tenden- 
cy to accumulate epithets, a characteristic of 
the later Sanskrit, in which the general clear- 
ness of statement is sacrificed to an attempt at 
precise details, such as, in the end, led to the 
siitra style, in which details are everything, and 
it is often all but impossible to get a clear 
general view of the matter discussed, In 
some respects, the style is irregular, like that of 
the gdthds—a name which the Simavéds 
writers give to prose and to the BrdéAmanas."" 

These differences in the condition of the 
text of the two Brdhmagas show clearly the 
value of a definite form or style in vi 
traditional literatures ; the metres of the Védas 
have saved the parts in verse from much change, 
whereas those in prose have suffered like the 
Brdhmanas. .. . . 

If the above bagel be not of the very 
earliest times, yet the language and style mark 
it as belonging to the earliest part of the times 
when the Brdhmapas were composed, or to a 
time when the earliest notions of the Brdhmans, 
so far as we know, yet survived to a great 
extent, though » transition to polytheism had 
already commenced; but there cannot be a | 
better example of fetishism™ in the real sense 
of the word—for it is strictly a technical term 
—than what we find here, where plants are 
seen by Bhrigu as human beings,“ and even 
‘Sraddhd? or faith and ite coutrary are per- 
sonified. Such notions survive even in the | 
later Sanskrit literature ;"* but in the earlier 
or Vedic literature they are to be found almost 
in every line; the difficulty is not to find 
examples, but tochoose the best, The names of 
the Vedic gods, for instance, are al! names of 
natural objecta,"* and Dr. Muir's Sanskrit Texts 
put in the clearest light the gradual growth 
from fetishist conceptions regarding these 
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- thus in this Talavakéra Brah- 


contending, Indra went to & 
Gandharva with three heads to learn how to 

get the victory. In the later literature and 
Buddhist works, myriads of Apearases” and 


subordinate beings. 
It appears to me that fetishism only will 


make all this intelligible. How otherwise is it 


to explain invocations and offerings to divine 
beings that the Vedio writers yet knew to be 
only natural phenomena ? 

The recovery of. this Brdhmana and the 


Sékhd of the Sdmaveda to which it belongs, | 


now confirms, in a striking way, the conclusions 
which Hang’s discovery of the Maiirdyaniya 
iékhd of the Yajurvéda, and Sir W. Muir's 
discovery of the Paippalada aikhd of the 
Atharvavéda™ already suggested a few years 
ago, that there is little absolutely new to be 


hoped for, even if the recovery of the lost | 
puthority. Chakravdla (Sanskrit) is equally 


Vedic works became | le. That a few 
more books of this kind may be found,” is 
possible; but it is tolerably certain that they 
will be very much like what we already have, 
and thus help research, yet the progress of the 
growth and development of the Brihman re- 
ligion and literature will still remain to be 
discovered by minute and painful research ; 
there is no longer any probability of a happy 
discovery which will, at once and without the 
what is obscure and open out new fields to the 
enquirer. 
This is o result that the earliest students of 
BSanskrit—except, perhaps, the sober Cole- 
brooke—certainly did not snticipate; but it 
will be much to the advantage of Indian 
studies, if it be now generally recognized that 
they are utterly foreign to all sentimentalism 
™ Ch. til, § 10. Of, Ripe. 940, 4; 965, 6. 
™ Lotus ds la bonne Loi, ch. xrvi, p. 279. 
yo te ofthe Aectyabrtbrane (8), an rparda te 
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there is now no room for amateurs, who cannot 
be expected to sift the mountains of dust and ; 
ashes which represent Indian literatures, in 


| the hope that years of toil may bring to light 


a few grains of ore. 

_1 will now give one specimen to show the 
| interest of this Brahmana. 
Sakrala (Chakkavéle, Chakkavéla). 

In Pali books one frequently meets with 
words which are not to be found in Sanskrit 
texts, and yet must obvionsly have had a San- 
skrit source. Such a word, ¢g., is the Pal- 
chakkavéla commonly called sakvala (the Sim- 
ghalese form of the word) in popular treatises 
on Baddhism. This word is used to signify s 


mundane system’ (of which there is an infinite 


number), the limit being the space to which the 
light of a sun is supposed to extend, 

The late Prof. Childers (in his admirable 
Pali Dictionary) has derived this word from 
chakravdfa (Sanskrit), but for this word 
(assomed to mean ‘limit’) there is no good 


questionable ; both words, in short, seem to be 
fabrications of pedants, and occur only in the 
Amarakésha and other relatively recent works. 


In the Jaiminiya (Talavakéra) Sega ® 


original of chakkavdla; this word is chdkvdla 
(nent.). It ocours more than once, but the 
following passage (ii, 22) settles its meaning: 


tanye décdh pradéhdd abibhayus, té'bruvan 
sarvash wf ayam idam prayakshati"t” eto, Here 
chékedla can only mesn ‘sphere’ or ‘ horizon.’ 
The formation from this of the Pali chakka- 
edla is easily explained. 
The &@ becomes short before the double 
consonant (Minsyeff's Pali Gr. by Guyard, § 9), 


and this (by insertion of a) becomes kkav 
(do, § 46. ¢f. ratana), and thus we get chakke- 
vdla, which has been assumed (as might be the 
2 
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dhs Giga aa egal ae vdia 
being overlooked; as an independent word it 
means ‘ hair,’ and is not a formative. 

But what is the origin of chdivdla? diais here 


obviously a primary formative such as we find | 


in péidla pafchéla, visla, mrindla and other 


words, The rootis then, to be songht nrchdie-. 
gradually extended in meaning to what we find 
in the Buddhist cosmogony.™ 


ON THE jJAmontyaA- OR TALAVAKARA-BRAHMANA* 
BY PROF. W. D. WHITNEY. HEW HAVEN. 


The Jéiminiya is on the whole a dull and 
uninteresting work, compared with the 
others of ita class, A most unreasonable share 
of ita immense mags is taken up with telling on 
what occasion some being “ saw" o particular 
sdmon, and “ praised with it,"" thereby attain- 
ing certain desired ends, which may be attained 
by others that will follow his example ; and the 
peeudo-legends thus reported or fabricated 


average of a degree of flatness and artificiality 
quite below the ordinary. Of course, thereare | 


extensive passages of a different character; and 
also some of the stock legendary material of 
the Brihmana period appears here im a new 
setting, or a different version, or both. De- 
cidedly the most interesting case of the latter 
kind, so far aa I have observed, is the passage 
which, with a true insight, Burnell himself 
selected and published in 1876 as a specimen 
of his new Brdhmana." 


tant end, the comparison of the varying versions 
of common material found in the Ardhmanas, 
I give here another extract, containing a pas 
already well known from the Satepatha;* 
ST Ee oan in a 
principal divisions of the Brdimana proper :— 
“190. To these the chydranc. Chyavana the 
Bhirgavan knew the edstupaiya (MS. vastup- 
, tdstupasya) brdhmana. He said to his 
sons: ‘I know the vdstupadya brdhmana ; put me 
down, then, in the edsfu, and go forth with thrioe 
repeated departure (? tril punah praydnam).’ They 
said: ‘We shall not be able; we shall be cried 
out aguinst (dkréjanavantas); men willsay of us 
“they have deserted their father.”" ‘Not 60,’ 
said he; ‘you on your part will be the mentee 
it, and I by this means have hopes of 





young again; just leave me and go forth.’ Thus 


der ha ee OS Sa 
* Prom « amall tract pristed at Mangalore in 1575. 


Oe prom the Proceedings of the American Oriental 
54 lagen from the ra or Jdiminiya Hraih- 


Talavaki 
Veda, by 4. C, Burwell. n-iaalen 


By way of further | 
specimen and contribution to the same impor- — 


he gave them to understand. They put him down 


at the édidaea of the Sarasvati, and went forth 
with thrice renewed He, deserted (F) 
in the rdatu, wished : ‘May I be young again; 
may I win a girl for wife; may I sacrifice with a 
thousand.” He saw this simon; he praised with 


* 





“121, When he had praised, Saryita the Mina- 
van, with hie clan, settled down by (edhyardsyat) 
him. The young cow-herds smeared him with dirt, 
with balls of dung whited with ashes (dsapdndu). 

He wrought discord for the Siryitans; then 
neither did mother know son, nor son mother, 


| Saryiita the Manavan said: ‘Have ye seen any- 


thing here about, on account of which this has 
become thus?" They mid to him: ‘Surely there 
lies below here this used-up (nisAthdva) old man ; 
him the young cow-herds and shepherds to-day 
hove been smearing (adhikshus!) with dirt, with 
balls of dung whited with ashes; hence this haa 
become this.” 

“125. He said; ‘ That verily was (abAd? ‘has 
been") Chyavana the Bhirgavan; he knows the 
tdetupaiya brdimana ; him, now, his sons have 
left in the ndstw and have gone forth.’ Running 
up to him, he said: ‘ Sage! homage to thee! have 
mercy, sir, onthe Siryitans.’ Now there was a 
beautiful daughter of Saryita, Sukanyl. He 
gaid: ‘Do you give me Sukanyi.” ‘Not so," said 
he; ‘name some other treasure. ‘ Not so," said he; 
‘surely I kofow the vdefupatya brdhmana ; 
put her down here by me, and then go (ydtd?) 
with your clan this very day at evening.” They 


_ [said]: * How ahall we answer thee without 


counsel F? They took counsel, and said : ‘Surely, 
one, two, three treasures we should be willing to 
gain at cost of her; and now we shall gain just 
everything by her; come, let us give her to him.’ 
They gave her to him. They eaid to her: ‘ Girl, 
this is a worn-out old man, not equal to pursuing; 
when, now, we shall yoke up, then do you run 
{dhdvatdt) after.’ So she rose up to follow after 
, included in the Acts 
Faerat onl st Oren ‘Congress the mens rol, 
Epa some = a omissions. 


> Gea Muir Sanskrit Tests, vol. V, p. 250; 
Weber's Indische reifen, vol. 1, p. 
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the clan when it had yoked up. He said: 
serpent, circumvent her deserting [Aer] living 
friend.’ As she goes (?)}— 

“199 A black snake rose up against her. She 
noting this, eat down. Now the two Asvins, 
spoon-sacrificers (darvihjmin), were going about 





there performing cures, not sharers in the séma — 


(anapisémau). They came upto her and said: 
‘This ia an old man, not whole, not fit for the 


office of husband (pafifrandya); be our wife.’ | 
‘ Not eo," she said: ‘to whom my father has given | 


me, hia wife will I be.” This he hastened to. Then 
they went forth. He said: ‘Girl, what was that 
noise just now?’ ‘Two men came up to me here 
with a form that ia the most beautiful of forma.’ 
“What did they say to you?’ ‘Gurl, this is an 
old man, not whole, not fit for the office of hus- 
band: be our wife.” ‘What did you aay?’ * Not 
eo, I said: to whom my father has given me, his 
wife will I be.’ 

“124. That, now, was pleasant to him; he aaid ; 
‘Those were the two Aévins, epoon-sacrificers, 
that go about here performing cures, not sharers 
in the eéma. They will come to-morrow and say 
the same thing to you; do you then say (brdtdf) 
to them: “ You verily are not whole, who, bemg 
gods, are not aéma-drinkers (asémapau); whole 
in sooth ia my husband, who ig a séma-drinker.” 
They will say to you: “ Who is competent to this, 
that we be sharera in the séma (apisiman) 7" 
And do you say (brifdf): “My husband here.” 


By this means there is hope of my becoming | 


young again.” They came to her on the morrow, 
and said the same thing. She said: ‘ You verily 
are not whole, who being gods, are not séma- 
drinkers ; whole in sooth is my husband, who is a 
aima-drinker.” They said: ‘Who is competent 
to this, that we be sharers in the afma yf ‘My 
husband here,” said she. 

“125. They said to him; ‘Sage, make us 
sharers in the sma, sir." ‘Very well,’ said he; do 
you now make me young again.” They drew him 
awuy to the édiéara of the Sarasvati. He said: 
‘ Girl, we shall all come out looking alike; do you 
then know (jdnfidf) me by this sign. They all came 
out looking just alike, with that form which is the 
most beautiful of forms. She, recognizing him . . 

‘This ia my husband.” They said to him: 


‘Sage, we have performed for you that desire which | 


has been your desire; you have become young 
again; now instruct us in such wise that we may 
be sharers in the #éma.’ 


“196, He said: ‘The gods here are engaged | 


in escrificing in Kurukehétra with a victim-sacri- 
fice (? pafishnydyajiitna) ; they do not obtain that 
desire which is the desire at the sacrifice; the 
head of the sacrifice was cut off; so then what 


‘Oo | 





Dadhyafich the Atharvanascaw, that do you supply ; 
he will teach it to you; then you will become 
sharers in the séma." That head of the sacrifice 
that was cut off is yonder sun; he in sooth is the 
vana; they said to him: ‘Sage, we would have 
recourse to thee.’ ‘ For what desire’ * We would 
learn about the head of the sacrifice." * Not so,’ 
said he; ‘ Indra likewise eaw that; he said to me: 
“If you were to tell this to any one elae, I ahould 
cut off your head ;" that is what I am afraid of.’ 

‘Then do you teach us with this head of a horse." 
‘Very well,’ said he; ‘let me now see you talking 
together.’ They then laid off his head, put on 
instead the head of a horse, and sat talking 
Bo he put confidence in them, and taught them 
with that horse's head. | 

“127. This Indra became aware of: ‘He hos 
told it to them," said he; and running up, he cut 
his own head, that they skilfully (mentshinaw) pat 
on instead. They came to the gods, who were 
sacrificing with a headless sacrifice, They said to 
them: ‘Ye sit sacrificing with a headless eacri- 
fice; hence ye do not obtain that desire which is 
the desire at the sacrifice.’ ‘Who knows that 
head of the sacrifice P’ ‘We do.’ ‘ Put it on in ite 
place.” ‘Then draw a draught for us.’ They 
to them: ‘Ye two verily are officiating priests; 
head of the sacrifice.” ‘Very well.’ They were 
officiating priests. Thus they became sharers in 
the aéma, 

“128. Then Chyavana the Bhirgavan, having 
Peon Toca: Cana wee to Saryita the Mina. 
nite (prdchydeis sthalydm). Then he: gave: hints 
thousand, with them hessacrificed. Thus Chyavana 
the Bhdrgavan, having praised with this edmen, 
became young again, won a girl for wife, sacrificed 
simen; just those desires he attained. With 
just what desire one praises with this sdman, that 
Chyavana the Bhirgavan used to draw up out of 
the édidava of the Sarnavati whatever food he 
desired. That is a food sdman, He 
attains food-eating, he becomes the best food. 
eater of his kindred, who knows this. And since 
Chyavana the Bhirgavan saw it, therefore it is 
called chydvana, . . 

Whatever may be thought respecting the 
extract already poblished by Burnell (and in 
regard to it opinions will doubtless differ), it 
will hardly be denied that this story wears a 
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less original aspect than the corresponding one 
(or ones) in the other Brahmana. We cannot, 
however, be too cautions about expressing 
sweeping opinions as to the comparative age 
of the various Brédimanas and their relation 
to one another, while they are so imperfectly 
worked up as at present. Their pervading 
accordance, in language, style, and contents, 
ia the most striking fact about them; they 
evidently come in the main out of one period, 
and their differences appear to be of minor 
consequence. Even from such grammatical 
indications as that the Aitarfya Brdkmane uses 
évdm as nothinative, makes a periphrastic 


perfect with dea (known elsewhere only im | 


the Gépatha, and occurring but once even in 
the older Upanishads) and has such forms as 
Avayita and kdmayita (common enough in the 
Sitras, bot among Brdhmanas paralleled only 
by Kalpayita in the Kaushitaki), we should 
doubtless be over-hasty in concluding that the 
Aiteréya is a more recent compilation than the 
reat, 

In point of language, the Jdiminiya stands 
fully upon the general plane of the Prdimanas, 
offering no signs either of special antiquity or 
of more modern date. Thus, to specify a few 
points: it invariably (and not very rarely) uses 
as nominatives dvam and ywram; it mnkea its 
periphrastic perfects with ki only (a new case 
is apachdya@m chakrus ‘reverenced ;' and tyak- 
shévh chakre occurs three times, in the sense of 
ije; the text has noexamplesof aorists of this 
formation); it has no optatives like kamayita 
(still lees any participles like kdmaydna, which 
seem to be absolutely wanting until the epic 
period); it uses the sorist strictly to express 
time just past (and hardly offers an instance of 
what Delbriick calls the reitlos use, or equiva- 
lence with a present) ; its infinitives are in their 
variety and proportional frequency like those 
of the Satapatha and Aitaréya ; it employs the 
subjunctive with freedom (although its variety 
of forms is decidedly less rich than that of the 
Satapatha); its imperative in (a! has as regu- 
larly a future sense as in other Bréimanas 
(some of the best examples are those in the 
extract given above); it has such. 3d sing. pres. 
middle forms as duhé &€ éagé (which Aufrecht, 
Ait, Brdh. p. 429, incautiously pronounces * im1- 
tations of Vedic forms,” thongh no Briéhmana 
is found without them) ; its gen-abl. sing. fem. 


jigdsa (yd ‘ sing’), dhipsa (beside 





is in ai instead of as: and so on, Its unusually 
frequent omission of the augment is probably 
to be regarded as due to the inaccuracy of 
the manuscripts; they vary greatly in regard 
to it. 

Of new and interesting grammatical material, 
the immense text is decidedly barren, more so 
than any of the other Préhmanas except per- 
from this period already at command was so 


considerable, that not much that is novel was 
reasonably to be hoped for. The text is so 


faulty that some things are doubtless hidden. 
which further collation or deeper study may 
bring tolight. Avery few new aorists appear: 
asamishal, amruchat (doubtful), alilubhat, ami- 
merat (notnoted before in the older language), 
only half-a-dozen roots. As usual, the s-aorist 
is most frequent, being made from over thirty 
roots (the isk-aorist from about half as many ; 
of the sa-aorist, only two or three scattering 
forms appear (the mongrel adhitehus, in the 
extract given above). Desiderative stems are 
nearly three times ag numerous as intensive ; 
of special interest in the two classes are fistirsha, 
3 dipsa), verish - 
ya, tdérasye, which are new: and chichhitea 





meadisha, lélih, ninadya, which I have not 


A new root, gird, seems to make ite appear- 
ance at iii, 171, in accounting for the name 
girda given to a sGman. We are told that 
when the gods and Asuras contended about 
food (awuddya), and the gods got possession of 
the Asuras’ food, there was left to the Asuras 


i great food named girda, which the gods 
coveted. Accordingly (as nearly everywhere 
through the Bréimana), ‘they saw this «finan 


and praised with it; and therebythey won the 
giirda food of the Asuras;’ and then: fesminna- 
gtirdan (‘rejoiced, made merry’ ?); yod agtirdans 
fad giirdasya girdatram. In another passage 
(iii, 92). Weadh is apparently a variant or an 
error for «idk (which the grammarians give 
as of the nv-class, althongh no ww-forms have 
heretofore been found): thas, tudrd par simd 
nd ‘sddinét; ai ‘hameyata: simd sadhnwyam 
ili; sa fiat simd ‘panyat; tnd'stuld; told 
vat ga simad asadhndél ; tad yad état sama blavati, 
simdndm é€ra saddhyai, The rare root néd 
occurs repeatedly, both with afi, as in the 
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ciasiples hithecto found, aad with pew’ thaeya 
yé rasah prd,'nédat, eto.) 


I will only add forther that the familiar later 


word ddi makes its earliest appearance here (it 
had been found till now no further back than 


in Upanishads and Siitras), and in constant con- | 3 


nection .with forms d + 4/dé, showing that the 
derivation conjecturally given for it in the 
Petersburg Lexicon ig. unquestionably the true 


one. Examplesare: fénd éva punar ddim ddatié— 


(i, 120); Ad tty wkivd “dim adadita (i, 130); 


yati.,.pratiharati, etc., (iii, 304). 

It may be mentioned, however, in conclusion 
that the word chdkrdla put forward by Barnell 
a5 an older form of chakkavdla, is (a8 con- 





what they give here is pretty clearly meant 
for tv, 








MISCELLANE 


BURMESE BUDDHIST DHAEMASASTRA. 
Me. Jazpreve, Judicial Commissioner of Bur- 
ma,and Dr. Forchhammer, Professor of Pal, have 


in the press a complete edition of the oldest law- ~ 


book known in Burma, It consists of a bundle 
of palm-leavea scratched with a version of the 
laws of Manu. The anthor—one Buddhagosha, 
a jurist of the 15th century—records that he 
tranalated it from the Talain language. He adds 
that the text was originally arranged by a Talain 
King of Martaban named W agaru, whose reign 
began in 1280 A.D. The langoage is Burmese, 
intermited with a dialect resembling Pali, but 
not the same aa Pali, The printing from the 


palm-leaves ia completed ; portions will be trans- | 


literated in the Roman character, and the whole 
translated into English. 
with philology and ancient law. It divides law 
into 18 titlés, something like those of the Hindu 
Manu, and is believed to be a very ancient type 
of Hindu Law. 


THE RECOVERY OF A SANSEEIT MS." 


A highly interesting paper, announcing the re- | &o. . ncident 
. seein whol: tegen sincianles Makara First, he 


eovery of Siyara Midhava's commentary on the 
Kanva recension of the White Yajurvéda was sent 
to me by Réo Bahidur Sankar P. Pandit, for 
communication to the International Congress of 
Orientalista at Leiden. .... A preliminary 
notice of the find will, I think, be acseptabléto all 
scholars interested in Vedic studies. 

The fact that Siyana had written a Commentary 
on the Mantras of the Sukla Yajureéda was known 
from Mahidhara's statement in the introductory 
verses to his Vidadfpa, where he says that “he 
consulted" the Bhdshyas of Uvata and of Midhara, 
aa well as from his quoting an opinion of Midhava 
on Fdj. Sanh. xiii. 45. As long ago as 1852 Prof. 
A. Weber stated in his Hist. of Sanek. Lii., 
p. 112 (first German edition) that Midhava's 


The editora will deal | 





lc ee 
over, Prof. Kielhorn's Catalogue of MSS. from 


the Central Provinces, p. 6, No. 2, containa an 
entry asserting that a copy of Bdyana’s Hhdshyao 
on the Kanvardda waa, in 1874, in the possession 
of Babi Sdatri Bhike of ChindA. Nobody seems, 
however, to have taken the trouble of making 
enquiries regarding the Chindé MS. and of having 
the entry verified. pepinpreacecr gn ea 
the work to light belongs, therefore, ndoubtedly 
to Mr. Pandit Tai ndary of which; vin to thal dake 
of Mr. Pandit's writing, twenty Adhyiyas, or one- 
Vaidike living in the Kanarese districts of the 


analysis of its introduction shows that Séyana 
discusses in this cuse much the same topics as in 
the beginning of his other published Bhdshyar— 
ic, the meaning of the term Véda, the necessity 
of fhe aeddeaene ee ohne Vide: stety, 











narrates the “Pauripik” legend, which derives 
been picked up by Vaisamphyana’s pupils, who 
had assumed the shape of fittiris, or partridges, 
gdb eyeglass Dele eieraag A 

ntioned in the Varméabrdhmana of the Kdn- 
vavada.” The latter assertion shows that the 
curious myth must go back to a remote antiquity. 
Secondly, Sdyana gives some important informa- 
tion regarding the succession of the teachers of 
the Kinva echool, which partly differs from that 
contained in the Brdhmana of the Midhyandina 
recension, ag well as a remarkable enumeration 
of the Sdkhds of the White Yajureéda. The 


number of the latter agrees, according to BAyana, 
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| of studenta of the Kiluea Sdkhd, which be has 
discovered in the Dekhan, and on the age of 
from a copy of the Yajurvédabhdshya lately 


with that given in the Charanarydha. But many 
of the names are new, and look more trustworthy 
¢han those known hitherto. Thirdly, Séyana 
White Yajureéda after that on the Toittiriys 
recension, and mentions as his reason for explain- 
ing to Sdkhds of the same Véda their great 
difference in the readings of the text and in the 
precepts on the ritual. He unfortunately omits 
to inform us why he chose to comment on the 
Kiduva text instead of on that of the Midhbyan- 
present day the Kinvas do not enjoy great con- 
MAdhyandinas, the case may have been different 
in Sayana’s time, and that Siyana may have held 
the KAnva text to be superior to that of their 
rivals. In support of this view it might be urged 
that other and more ancient writers, when apeak- 
ing of the White Yajureéda, mention the Kigvas 
and not the Miadhyandinas by name. But the | 
tho circumstance that, in explaining the Brdhmana lL. 
of the While Yajurefda, Siyana followa the 
be was induced to give the preference to the 
it had been commented on by one, or perhaps | Gujarit Bribmans, the MottAlde, who derive their 

The detaila which Mr. Pandit gives regarding of Mottaka, the modern Mottd, consists exclusively 
the relation of Mahtdhara’s Védad(pa to the works | of Kanvas. While in charge of the search for 
of the two older commentators, Uvata or Uata | Sanskrit MSS., I bare repeatedly attempted to 


he was the son of Vajrata, an inhabitant of 
Anandapura, and that he wrote at Avanti, or 
sertions leave nO doubt that he lived in the fret 
half of the eleventh century A.D., and make it 
and most talented section of the Gujarit Brih- 
mana, the Nigars of Anand | rar. 4 
of the versea, which mentions king Bhéja, but 
not his capital, 1 remember to have'read in the 
copy which I obtained for Goyernment in 1868. 
The other point—the fact that Kimvas exist in 
the Dekhan at Pandharpur and at Vadighoda, 





and Sdyara, are even more important than his obtain the books of these Kanvas, which comprise 
analysis of Siyana’s Introduction. He shows that | 5° only the partly-known MantrasamAitd and 
Mahtdbara’s statement that he “ consulted” the ea, but also « peculiar set of Silfras on 
works of his predecessors ia not exact, and that, | quoted also by 
in reality, Mahidbara transferred into his work iva ef }, and a number of 
large ions of Sfyana’s Commentary and uk i Though one of my deputy 
smaller pieces of Uvata’a without making any spectors, & igh schoo 
which he drew them. A of the three | worked for Bhattas, or Sukias, as they 
commentators’ tions of ten Mantras, which are called, who possessed MSS., refused to let us 
Mr. Pandit exhibits side by side, clear'y convicts en t | 3 - sacred books 
His work contains little that is original; what with the Kiinvas of the Dekhan, and will soon 
good and sensible in it seems to have been taken | Iny the students of the Fide under fresh obliga- 
chiefly from Sfiyana. tions by the recovery of the Kdava Sitras, 
In concluding hie paper, Mr. Pandit makes Prétisdkhya, and Parisishtas. 
some interesting remarks on some communitics Fienna, Oct. 6, 1583. G. BUHLER. 


The Journal of the Royal Aviatic Society (N.8.), cir 240 A:D, MAdhava RAjn, mentioned in a Ganga 


vol. XV, pt. iii, contains four papers. The first is by inseription. | 
Mr, Lewis Rice on “Early Kannada authors,” in | ¢- 470 Avinita, author of scommentary on Bhira- 
which he enumerates the following, with more or vi's Kirdtdrjantya, Same source. 


| 
| 
| 
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? 650 Samantabhadra, author of a Déedgamas- 
filra, de, 
2670 Kavipariméshti—No works of his are 
known by name. 
cir. 690 Pajyapida, auther of Jainéndra-nydsa, 
Pdsini-dabddeatira, &e. 

788 Akalanka Chandra, said to be the author 
of Pramdaaratnapradipa and Déedgama- 
aiélranydea, 

— Vidyfinanda, author of Slskaavdrttika 
idikdro, and Aptamimuisied-nydea. 

941 Pampa wrote the Pampa-Bhdrata, Adi 
purdna, Xe. 

—— Asa, said to have written a Varddha- 
minasrdni-kdeya, 
ce. 950 Jinachandra, authorof Pajyapdda-charita. 
¢. 950 Ponna or Kurulgala Savana, wrote the 
Sdnti-purdna, 
— Chimunia-riya, author of the Chdmunda- 
rdyo-pordna, 

983 Rannaor Ratna wrote the Ajita-tirthasara- 
purdne, Poraéurdmacharita,and Chakrés- 
rara-charila, 

¢«. 90 Némichandra, author of the Lildrati, 
— Gajinkcéa and Gajaga,—perhape the aume. 
1060-83 Bilhana, author of the Vitramdaka- 
bivya Patichdéikhd Rdmacharita, &e, 


—— Guoabhadra, author ofthe Utara-purdna, 


1070 Gunachandra, said to have written the 


- 


Pdriedbhyudaya and Mdghanand{épara. | 
| and LingSyat authors take a prominent place. 
_o. 1906 Abhinava Masguckiscanthior of the Manga- 


— Gunanandi—may be the same. 
— Haripila, quoted by Niagavarmi and 
‘Bhattikalanka. 
. 1070 Gunavarmd, author of a Haricaméa, Push- 


ce 


PS ai and Dérachandrapra- | 


—Sambavarmi, and Sankhavarmi—only 


1116 apes ieatiior of the Dharmmimrita. 


named. 

1070-1120 Nagavarmi, author of the Kdpydea- 
lékana, Chhandé'nbudh{, Korndtaka-bhd- 
sha-bhitshona, Vostukééa, and AKddem- 
bart,—the latter a Kannada version of 
Bina's work. 

1120 Bina. On this date seo below. 

1120 Mallikirjuna, said to be the author of 
Chhirakathd. 

— Kumudéndu, said to have written a 
Kumudindn-Rdimdyana, 

—— Miéghonandi. There is a Paddrthasdra 
by a writer of this name. 
Bilachandra, said to have written the 
Taivorstnadipthd and Prébhrifakatra- 

yarydkhydna, 


P 


“4 «4 





1153 Nichirija, anthor of Ndchirdjf, a com- 


mentary on the Amarakiva, 
e. 1170 Nagachandra wrote the Edmachandra- 








charifa-purdna or Pampa-Rdmdyane, 
Moallindtha-purdaa and Jinamunitanayd. 

ec. 1170 Srutakirtti, author of a Rdghava 
Piindariya. 


¢. 1175 Viranandi, to whom is ascribed the Chan- 


draprabha-kdvyamdld. 

1189 Aggalu, author of the Cha re 
purdna, and Aggala- Ifldvatt. 

— Chandrabhatta and Srivijuya, named by 
Keai-raji. 

ce. 1160-1200 Kééi-riji, author of the Sabdamani- 

derpana, Chéjapdlakacharita, Subhadrd- 
herana, F ira, HKirdla, but 
only the first is known. 

— Bandhuvarm’ was the anthor of Hariva- 











e. 1200 Kamalabhava, author of a gies a 
ec. 1290 Karnapirya, author of Némindiha-purdna. 
¢, 1225 Mangarasa, author of a Harivatiia or 
NémiJinéia-congati, and to whom is 
ascribed Karndta-Sabdamaiijari, Man- 
matha-charifa, and Samyuktra-Kaumudf. 
c. 1250-1300 Rudrabhatta wrote the Jaganndtha- 
vijaya, a Brahmanical work m praise of 


Krishna. 
— Amritanandi, author of the Dhaneantari- 
nighanfu—a medical di ry. 
c. 1800 Silva wrote the Rasaratndkara. 
From this period the Jaina literature declines, 





rdjd-nighantu, on the plan of the 
Amarakdea, 
Kdvyasdra. 


_vatdra and dijdeali-kathe. 
— Vrittivilisa, author of Sdéfrasdra and 





Mr. Rice tells na, that “ Bina was the author of 
the Srtharsha-charita, a life of Harshavarddhana 


| of Thigesdr, who came tothe throne 1088. Samano 


Bina, described ag a poet, whose daughter waa 
the mother of Kééi Rija, may have been the 
game person”! This statement may well shake our 
confidence in any other for which he does not 
cite his authority; the merest tyro in Sanskrit 
literature ia supposed to know that Biina and 
Harshavardhana belong to the first half of the 
seventh century—not the frelffh. References to 
authorities, however, seem to be carefully avoid- 
ed in this paper, which ig a serious defect. Mr. 
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Kittel, to whose works the author of it is evidently 
ao largely indebted, is not even named in it. 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain's paper, is “On two ques- 
tions of Japanese Archxology,” viz., the documen- 


tary sources of our knowledge of Ancient Japan, — 
and the so-called Sacred Characters said to have - 


been used by the Japanese before the introduction 
tions he is at issue with the views of M. Léon de 
Rosny, which he combats most satisfactorily, 
ghowing that, om the firet, M. de Rosny has given 
credence to a recent forgery entitled Jé-ki or 





at tha uae od the wseailed > sacred” characters as 
a fact, and that these charactera are identical 
with the existing Korean alphabet, which is 
reasonably believed to have been based on an 





The next is a paper by Kev. 5. Beal on “Two 
sites named by Hiven Tsiang,” in which he tries 
to identify the mountain Pitalaka or Pitaraka 
“to the east of the Malaya mountains,” on which 
Avalikitéévara often resided, and from which 
perhaps Mount Potaraka at Lhassa, the residenc 
of the Dalai Lama, takes its name. A Chinese 
writer—the annotator on Wong Puh—says that 
“Buddha preached a sermon on the subject of 
Avaliékitiivara with twelve faces on Mount Po- 
taraka,” which “derives its name from the fact 
that it produces a great number of little white 
flowers, the acent of which is perceived from far.” 





And Mr, Beal suggests that if the flower was the | 


white jasmine (ewmand), it would support his 





iba ebay sbanona Uk Sout Ron cue as 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, the contents of which are being 
incorporated in the papers on Chinghiz Ehiin, in 
thia Journal, and the Huan-yuan-shen-ru-trin-jen- 
lu, edited by Palladius in 1872. 

These papers are followed by Mr. Vant's very 
full and elaborate report on the progress of 
Oriental studies and research for 1882. 

The Jouraal of the Bombay Br.R. Aviatic Society 
(vol. XVI, No. 21) is devoted to Prof. Peterson's 
Bombay ciréle, 1882-83. It is elsewhere (imf. 

This Report is very readable, but contains some 
rather ex cathedra dicta; thus (p. 2), the author 
says -—“ T should ike, however, to say that having 
the shrine of Achalédwara, where the mark of 
the toe of the god Siva is to ‘be seen unto this 
I am disposed to think that it contains the 
explanation of the curious knob on the left of the 
the temple of Vasishtha at the other end of the 
bill. The one is an exact copy of the other; and 
the ‘toenail of the devil’ waa probably one of 
the cherished insignia of the royal house of 
to this shrine and to that of Vasishtha” This 
risitora previous to Prof. Peterson, we are led to 
infer, was secured to him by putting off his 


eae Sumanakdys or Adam's Peskin Cayton | in 





with this he traces the Buddhist worship of 
Avalikitédvara ‘the god who looks down,’ also 
called Samantamukha (‘looking every way’) to 
the veneration of sailors and others for the hill- 
god Sumana. He alao notes that the Chinese name 


Kwan-shai-yin ia equivalent to that of the Sabwan — 


divinity Al-Makah—* he who hears,’ and that the 
knowledge of him may have been brought to 
Ceylon by Sabean or Arab merchants, who, as 
Fa-hian states, had settled there in large numbers 
in the early centuries of our era. This is hardly 
F The second site is Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, 
a hill on which king Sadvaba excavated a splendid 
Sanghirima for Nagirjuna. Julien restored the 
name to Baramulagiri, but Mr. Beal prefers 
Brihmara, ‘the black bee,’ as a name of Durga. 
Now Fa-hian calle the same place Po-lo-ya, which 
he transliterates sa Parvatt; and Pirvat! is Durgd, 
and Brihmara is Dargi. Even if this hold good, 
however, it doea not enable us to fix the place. 
The last paper is by Mr. H. H. Howorth on 











| in search of knowledge. And as far aa personal 


feelings are concerned, I do not envy those of tha 
man who can stand before the ruined shrine of 
Vasishtha, or enter the porch of the KArli cave, 
while fancy conjures up the innumerable company 
of men and women who have worshipped where 
he now is, without saying to himeelf, ‘ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet: forthe place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.’” It is amusing to listen 


| to this demand for reverence to the places where 


wen have long time worshipped what in a previous 
breath he has described as “the devil,” or else. 
where (p. 55), as “a hideous black stone,” and at 
the sane time interlarding his language with 

from a Book, which many of the best 


Se oF aides Was negates asic 


reverence and good taste to quote m a fhppant way. 
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Thus, in describing Udépur, in which there are a 


very few marble structures, he says, (p. 49), “ poet 
or painter might be forgiven who should take it 
for the embodiment in marble of the apocalyptic 
vision of the Holy City, New Jerusalem, commg 
down from God out of heaven, prepared az a bride 
adorned for her husband.” It is quite Prof. 
Peterson’s habit to interlard his sentences with 
such quotations (see pp. 44, 46, 52,55, &e.) He 
even finds a parallel between Paul and Kshé- 
marija, who, he thinks, “may have changed his 
name to Kshéméndra at the time of his conver- 
sion.” But, like the blind man at Jépur, whom 
he mentions (p. 43) aa so well versed im the 
Muahdbhdrata, Prof. Peterson is perhaps—to use 
his own words—“as content with the shadow 
he pursues as any of us all"—Very complimen- 
tary to ‘ua all!’ 

We are also struck by such sweeping statements 
as that it is “amusing to note that one of the 


chief features” of the Jépur public library, “is 


what must certainly be the most complete collec- 
of the Lothians.” This we know to be an exag- 
Again, is he correct when he asserta (p. 46), 
that Pushkara is the only sacred place in India 
that “boasts a temple” raised in honour of 
Brahma? This we know is a popular story, but 
we have seen and heard of temples of Brahmadéva 
elaewhere, even in Rajputana, as well as in 
Eastern and Southern India. 





above ground,” near Cambay, “and which has 
such a weird effect on the visitor, who oomes upon 
it, as we did, unexpectedly.” 
statue,” we are told by one who has examined 
it, ia merely a common black stone or slate image 
of a Jaina Tirthankara, in the usual squatting 


posture; its “weird effect" may be a personal 


concern. 


saya:—" in acorner of the room a girl wasencireli 





been her playmate, but was now to be torn from 


This “marble 
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people of Jipur. We turned and fled the scene, 


thinking in our hearts that a sight like this might 


girl to be found often there, or only when a 


Peterson, however, has a liking for the oratorical ; 


thus he describes Hémlichirya (p, 64), as " the 


great teacher who, writing when English history 
the spirits of so many generations, and is potent 
still,” andadds a quotation from Byron's Manfred. 

We harily see the use of reproducing, in an 
Appendix of fully 24 pages to this Report, the 


| raries, which has so recently appeared im the 


author's edition of the Kddombari, nor of the 
extracts and long notes, such (eg.) as that on 
I-taing (p. 44) from Max Miller's latest and well- 


known work; a simple reference to the book 


ve been enough. 
Finally, he tells us (p. 6), that hie MS. of the 
Suvrittatilake “ was not bonght for Government; 


but was presented” to him bya friend. Does 
Prof. Peterson not know that there is a distinct 
rile against any Government officer receiving 
the country, to dispose of, for their own behoof 


| in Germany, the best of the MSS, they found. 


Prof. Peterson exouses himself by stating that 
‘in the comparatively few cases in which MSS. 
have thes been put at his disposal, he has gone 


retain.” Nosuch exouwse ought to be pled for the 


accumulate a eplemdid collection. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


cart MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 1862-83, [No. 41. of 
vol. KVL. of the Jowr. Bo. Br, Roy. As. Boo. ] 
Professor Peterson's Report of hia operations 


connected with the search for Sanskrit MSS. in 


1882-83 consista of three separate parte; (1)anac- | 


count of a journey to RAjputAnd and a description 


of all M8S. bought (pp. 1—132); (2) a list of the 
(App- 1, pp. 1—108) ; and (3) a reprint of a portion 
of hia introduction to the Kddambarf, ‘Bina, his 
contemporaries and predecessors,’ (App. II, pp. 
104—199). Prof. Peterson's journey to Gujarit and 
RSjputia& wee his first official tour, undertaken 
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dustom Ahacesinnan Wiel in September and 
October 1882. He followed the railways by 
Abmaddbéd to Jaipur, went thence back to Ajmir, 
visiting the neighbouring Tirtha of Pushkara, and 
from Ajmir by railway to Chittor and Udaipur, 
returning vid Gujarit, and from the Anand station 
made an excursion to Cambay. 

At Jaipur which, samy visit in 1876 proved, is a 
very promising ground for the manuscript-hunter, 
Prof. Peterson bod considerable success, and 
obtained a number of valuable M55. containing 
works on Adeye and Alamkdra, most of which, 
curiously enough, belong to Kaémirian authors. 
The works from the Xdeyaidetra include—l, 
a very good copy of Gankara’s Samkefa on Bans’s 


Bréharshackorite aim ose Meee Sy 





dra Sa 





cinarnne of Kabemishih 6, Feo cdnthelha Wik 
known, poss by Sambbe: the Mubidletdsatake 
5 8, Tateskere | ary 
| Kehemarija with Eshemendra Vyiendias. I am 
still aa wiwilling to agree to that step as im IS77. 
For though the two names are really identical, 
they are so common, and both Kshemarija’s and 


prog erga ene spare thet 
at p. 72ff. No. 1is noticed m App. II. 
Some of tho new facts which Prof. Peterson 


scnptateah for the dhiaitey: of; Senekrit iteratare:| 


Thus he shows that the Surritiatilaka contains the 
initial verse of Bhartrimentha’s Hayagriravadha, 
the character of which will convince the must 
suspicious enquirer that the poem really was, as 
Hemachandra ssserta, a mahdkdrya, not a ndfaka. 
The same work contains aleo the name of R4ja- 
sekhara, who is ssid to belong to the pirvak- 
avayah, This fact is just at the present moment of 
some importance, as it shows that Prof. Pischel’s 
combinations (Gottinger Gelehrte Anseigen, 1853, 
PP: Tet caries osahick biiatkionn sxobe 
in 1020, A-D., require reconsideratiqn. As Ksho- 
reign of king Ananta of Kaémir, 1029—1064, 
calls one of the ancients, the latter 
cannot have ‘lived later than in the beginning of 
Pischel has shown, ‘charming Ratndkara,’ 
If the form Bhaumaka, which the new ony 
of the Surrittatilaka gives as the name of 
author of the eG ae at ner —_— 
p. 62), is preferable to the reading main the 
Kadmir copy, 1 would leave an open question until 











It is as easy to make an au out ofan fas to change 
an ow into f hepabenr cirrus Te 





favour of Diaimated perhaps worth less. 
than that of the Kasmirian Damodar who held the 


contrary view. The list of Kshemendra’s known 


compositions, (given in the note top. 4) isnot quite 
complete, aa the Kavikanthdbharana (Bombay 
Collection 1879-80, No. 95), has been left out. 
An examination of my apograph of this MS. by 
chdracharchd. Abstracts of both works are in pre- 
jon, and will shortly be published. The 
Kavikanthdbharena gives a most AMUSING recipe 
for ‘making’ a poet, and the names of several 
unknown compositions of the author- In his notes 
k. iverana, which is also 

represented in the Government Collection of 1875- 
77, Prof. Peterson proposes to identify its author, 





Kshemendra's compositions so numerous that 
they probably designate two different persons. 
The question can be settled only when the name 
of Kshemarija’s father is found. 

With respect to Sam bh u, the author of the 
Rdjendrakarnapira, I with Peterson in 
identifying him with the father of Ananda, who 
is mentioned by Mankha. But when he attempts 
to explain the mutilation of Alaka’s commentary 
on the Harevijaya by the supposition that 
Ratniiara did not complete his poem, and when 
he alleges that the colophon of the copy which 
1 brought from Katmir names Ganapati os 
author of the last part of the poem, I am unable 
to follow him. .The fact is that in the 
of the 50th sarga the Kaémlr copy of the Hara. 
vijaya (Kaémir Report, App. cxxvi—vii), clearly 
ascribes the authorubip to Hatnékara. The words 

m Ganapatind mahdideyam idan om 
latent’ Stench “dubhoen | dain): have) theretebe: tn be 
referred to the completion of the MS, and mean 
nothing elae, but that one Ganapati wrote the 
copy from which the Government MS. was taken. 

The important acquisitions in the Alamkdra- 
ddatra (pp. 14—42) are—1, a new complete copy of 

ta's Kdeydlamkdra with Svetémbara Nawi 
Tippana ; 2, Vallabhadera’s Subhdshitdeali ; 3-6), 
three commentaries on Mammata's Kdvyaprakiéa 
by RAjanaka Ananda, Narahari-Saraavatitirtha, 
and Bhimasena. Though the first work is repre- 
sented in the Government collection of 1880-81 
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by a beautiful old palm-leaf MS. (Kielhorn, He- 
port, p. 34), which has disclosed the real name of 
the author of the commentary, Prof. Peterson has 
extracted from his new copy some interesting 
information bearing on theage of Rudrata He 
shows that Nami composed his Tippana in 
Vikrama San. 1125 or 1068-69 A.D., and that he 
that in suggesting (Kadmir Report, p. 67), the 
second half of the eleventh century as the period 
of Rudrata’s literary activity, I have placed him 
too late. Under the circumstances now brought 
century, and he may be even older. Vallabha- 
deva's Subhdshitdvali, of which Prof. Peterson 
gives a short abstract, is the aame work as 
that ascribed in my Kaémir Heport, (p. 61), to 
Srivara. My mistake arose from trusting 
to an interpolation at the end of the MS. and 





copy, has already assigned the work to ita true | 


author (Indische Studien, vol. XVI, pp. 209-10). 
Concerning Mammata's Kdryoprabdia, Prof. 
Peterson addnecea from his new materiala some 
interesting and important detaila, and he starta 
a new theory regarding the authorship of that 
famous compendium of poetics. Acoording to 
him the metrical portion, the Kdrikds alone, 
belongs to Mammata, while the prose com- 
mentary ia the work of RAjinaka Ananda. His 
chief arguments are—1, that in some cases dis- 
crepancies are © 
advanced in these two cunstituent parte of the 
work; 2, that the ecolophon to the 10th ulldsa 
in his fresh copy of the Nidaréana mentions 
Ananda as joint author of the Prafdia. This 
passage runaaa follows : ies sens. spire 
rirachite Kivyoprakdde Raj Kd. 
aprakdéadardane ‘parandmnt arthdlambirani- 
derhaas udma dagama wl(ljdech;" and Prof. 
Peterson translates it by, ‘Here ends the tenth 
ulldea, by name Alamkdranidardana in the Kdvya- 
prokdéa of Mammata, otherwise known. as the 
Kanpeprebitadertene of RéjAnakinanda.” He 
finda a further conf ion of his opimon in the 








eolophon of = MS. of the text (No. 31 of his list), 


written in the vafsara éadidivanayandbdhisveta- 
rdhonmita (i. « the year 143], either of the 
Vikrama or of the Saka cra), which enya, ** iti 


iribhattardjdnaka-Mammafayoh kritih Kdeyapra- 
kdéah . samiptah.” It seems to me that 


these arguments do not make Prof. Peterson's | 


case a very atrong one, while other considerations 


invalidate them altogether. For the divergence | y 


of opinion between the Kdrikd I, 34, and its 
commentary (fad adoshau éabdirthaw sagunde 


observable between the opinions | 1 





| cmalanhbriit spinal inno pad Ieielly onnealaee 
| dha yot sorvatre edleiieiran benckst tu sphept- 


lankdravirahe ‘pi na kéeyateahdnih); the only 


instance given, is due merely to Mr. Peterson's 
peculiar, and, it seema to me, inadonesible trans- 
lation of the two passages. He takes them os 
follows: “A poem esmomtialichas ad sss te 
both fanitless, amd in addition | 


concomitants,” and, “By the words; “not always,” 

he means that while alamtdras must always be 

present, a poem does not cease to be a poem if 
laridedras!” 


kéraw in their proper senae, the meaning of the 
two passages agrees completely. We then obtaits 
the following translation:—‘ That (i.«. poetry, 
consista of) words and sense free from faulia , but 
with specific excellence (i. with rasa or senti- 
ment), are in sore cases (poetry, though they may 
be) destitute of (i.c, mot possessing any apparent) 
alaridedras,” and, " By the (words) “in some cases’ 
he means thot (faultless sense and words) pos- 

soboihiee eleithlivas (ets) alice Lpells: ead thal 
sometimes (they do) mot lose their poetical cha- 


tator explains it, as is done in most other #ikde, 
as meaning, that the conflicting opinions of for- 
mer writers on alarvdedra, such as the Dhvanikrit 
gine sin Recast sch tami put together 
eines Tic calar tr Weisia's once takes 
pretation which I have not noticed elsewhere. 
He says that it may also mean that, though the 





| Kidvyaprakdia consista of two different parts 
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éri-Mammatdchdryavaryaih parikardva.dhih | | 
| the acthor of the Kdeyaprad{pa, cannot, aa Prof. 


prabandhal piritah desho vidhdrydladhasdrind || 

The last pdda is alightly corrupt. The reading 
given above is that contained in Prof. Peterson's 
percack 52, where °ydlakasirind is proposed 

amendation for “ydladha.° At p. 23 we 
Sve olahapetusnasirvie. Neither vidhdrye nor 
vidhdya gives any good sense. | write vichdrya, 
and translate the verse as follows -— 

“ The work was composed by the best of teachers, 
the illustrious Mammata, as for aa the (nec- 
tion on the poetical figure Lge ae has ex, 
es far as the middle of wlides x.); the mane: 


was filled in after careful conside 
poet Aladha (P Alaka ?).” 

Whatever the correct form of the Siri's name 
may be, it is evident that a commentator who 
ee eee oor Mammata's work waa 

ompleted by another author, cannot have com- 











corrected, it would scem, ia indicated by the entry 
in the list of MSS. bought. At p. 114 of the 
Report the title of No. 33, which contains the 
Nidaréona, is given as “taryaiva Hkd Sdrasamu- 

ikhyd.” Tf that entry is correct, it is 
clear that Ananda's commentary has hoeo names. 
Hence the colophon must be read, “rdjdnakdnanda- 
krits Kéeyoprakiéa [mi ]daréane [Sdrasamuchcha- 


" Though T am thas unable to accept Prof. Peter. 
son's main theory, I think that he has done a 
service to the history of Sanskrit literature by 
showing the existence of an old tradition, accord- 
ing to which eT oe 
this statement. 

With respect to the remarks on the other works. 
explaining the Kdvyaprobiia, Tam not able to 
review Prof. Peterson's remarks in detail, but 
would call attention to the following points -—The 
dateof Narashari-Sarasvatitirtha’s birth 
which the MS. gives as “the Adla measured 





by 1296," does not necessarily refer, as Peter-— 


son thinks, to the Vikrama era. For the term 
kdla ia ambiguous, and the Saka era may be 
meant, Secondly, the commonly told anecdote, re- 
tailed in Bhimasona’s commentary, acconling to 





Vajrata, while Kaiyata waa the son of the 


Kiémirian Jaiyata. Mammata’s parentage, is, I 
think, not known. Thirdly, the poet Ruchi- 





Facmuloictkers cs abaiiin Rented & 


Peterson seems to think (p. 11, note 1 and p. 28), 
have been one of the Cetharslian: weliiah contin 
still survive. For the fatherof Sriharaha, the 
author of the Noishadhfya, wns Hira, while 
RuchikaraSrihareha was the son of 
Keéava. 

At Udaipur Prof. Peterson's success seema to 
have been no less marked than at Jaipur. More 


| books than he could buy were offered for gale, the 


Mahdrina’s library waa opened to him with great 
liberality, and he received the important news of 
the existence of a Inrge Digambara Bhandir, 
belonging to Bha}fareka Kanakakirti, in: idee: 


| works, a new copy of Mahendrasttri's Kaunmmd{ 


on Hemachandra’s <Anekdrihosagroha, and 
Somadeva’s YFaéastilaka. The former MS. will 
be of great service, as the copy which I got at 
Jaipur in 1876 leaves much to desire, and ia 
too incorrect to allow ao critical edition of the 
important kisha to be prepared. The second 
work is stated to have been written in Sarh. 831 
(ie. either in 834-5 or 959 A_D.), and to describe 
the life of a Chalukya prince YaSodhara, the 
gon of Arikedari. Though Chalukyas bearing 
grees of the main branches of the family, it is 
Very probeuie tees Set Lote eee 
to the history of one of the offshoots from the 
chief lines. Among the other acquisitions de- 
scribed in the Report, the commentary on the 
Chausarana Pdined ia o valuable addition to the 
Bombay Collection. 

The library of the Mahirina of Udaipnr is, to 
judge from the extracts at pp. 95—111, in its 
contents very similar to that of the MahiirSjas 
of Jodhpur and Bikiner, where all the works 

mentionedareto béefound. (See RAjendraldl Mitra, 
Bikdnor Catalogue, passim, ¢.g., p. 408 and 446). 
It ought to be noticed that the Gajdyurveda of 
Pilakipya is contained in the Bombay collec- 
tion of 1873-4, No. 111, and that Vardhamihi- 
ra’s Yogaydird has been edited and translated by 








Prof. Kern in the Indische Studien, rola. VIII— 
| XV. A copy raphy prhonangah de 


by Lakehmidhara in the 12th century, ought 
to be secured, I possess in my private library 
modern copies of a few sections of the work, 
which were made for me at Pond and at Biniiras 
in 1864 and 1865. 

Ba sear Re eee ee 
in the Cambay Bhandir, they are apparently not 


| aa old aa thowe acquired by Prof. Kielhorn for 
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given is Sathvat, ic. Vikramasarivat 1164. The 
lower limit seems to be Bamnvat 1445, The library 
includes very few books which possess a general 
intereat for Sanskrit atudenta. Besides the im- 
portant Gaudavaha (No. 180), which I mentioned 
in my Report for 1879-90, there are only the 
following eight :-— 

(1.) Varihamihira’s Brihajjdtaka, No. 146. (2) 
Péravadeva’s Nydydpravesdtippana, No, 123, (3.) 
A Nydydvatéretippana No. 122. (4.) Rama- 
ehandra’s Nirbhayabitma, a vydyoga, No. 121. 


(5.) The Kavitikahd, by Jayamangala, a poet of | 


the time of Jayasihha of Anhilvid, No. 120. 
(6.) A Lokasamgrahanaryahdrandmainta, o frag- 
ment of Ravigupta's Sdhityaédetra, No. 91. (7.) 
Two picees of the Raghuvanda, Nos. 69 and 22. 
(8.) Dimodaragupta’s Sumbhalimata, No. 34. 
But I think that Prof. Peterson haa done well 
to print the whole of Ramachandra SAstri's 
compilation. For, in apite of ita imperfectiona, 
it proves the existence of a number of curious 
works of the Svetémbaras, which are not easily 
obtainable elaewhere. No. 20, Hemachandra’s Jiva- 
samdea, is interesting, aa it seems to be an 
autograph of the famous Jaina Prabhivaka. 
(Report, pp. 63-64). It must, however, be noted 
that Prof. Peterson's translation at p. 64 of ita 
colophon contains a mistake, Jayasimha was 
not “the conqueror of Kalyina.” The phrase 
belydnacijayardiye is exceedingly common in the 
inscriptions, and meana “in the auspicious (or 
holy) and victorious ragn.” In connection 
with No. 122 (p. 69), it onght to have been men- 
tioned that Sobhana’s Stufi has been translated 
by Prof.- Jacobi, and that, as IT have shown in 
the Transactions of the Viewnn Academy of 1883, 
been composed by ‘DhanspAls, the nuthor of 
the PdiyalachchM, who, indeed, was 
Prof, Peterson concludes his Report with a 
strong appeal in favour of the continuance of the 
official search for MSS., and with a protest 
against the diversion of a part of the funds to the 





edition of inscriptions and the preparation of a 


catalogue raisonné of the Bombay Collections 
through European agency. Every lover of Indian 
literature and every Sanakritist will agree with 


him in his aasertion that moch remains to be | 


resulta than thos which have been achieved 
hitherto. As regards the chances in Gujarit and 
RAjputind they are very good. There are oa large 
numberof valuable private libraries which will come 
into the market during the next ten years, there are 
@cumber of very important works, such as the 


Sobhana‘s | 


“anuale of the Kdeen Bdiaé, the Poippoldda 
Sdthd, the Paisdcht Vrihatkathd, &c., which have 


to be extracted from their hidi and there 
are also half a dozen Bhandirs belonging to Jaina 
communities and native princes, such as Hemi- 
chirya'a library at Anhilvid, which remain to 
be investigated. There is work enough for another 
ten years, and it would be a pity if the operations 
were interrupted. But 1 trust there is no chance 
that the Government of India will withdraw the 


Prof. Peterson's remarks against Dr. Kiel- 
horn’s judicious and economical scheme for pre- 
paring a really trustworthy catalogue of the 
Bombay MSS., will, I think, find little, if any. 


Sin cearendicm NaOH nave 0 bn SAAS chiefly 
to the Sistris. Though I hore a Gee weet : 
for the Sdstria in their proper jomain—th 

iat ncaeiion atu Sieve Santos 
that an experience of eighteen years has convinc- 
ed me of their utter imability to turn out any 
trustworthy and accurate work on a large scale: 
I should consider it something like a miracle if 
Prof. Peterson or any other Sanskritist could 
produce, with the assistance of the Sistris, a cata- 





ou _tacetaliy ies Sikmnaaheediea’s Oncabary. puke: 
logue, will see how amall the chance of such an 
event ia. Moreover, though the monthly pay of 

a Sistr} is low, it takes hima long time to finish 





three or four times as Sinks a4 the amall atm 
(Ra. 40), which the European students will receive. 
Thos were Prof. Peterson's wish fulfilled, he 
would have legs to spend on his purchases than he 
9,000, he is badly off. During many years I have 
never had more, and I sometimes have had to do 
my work with only Ra. 1600. Yet the results 
have not been altogether unsatisfactory. The 


important point ia to limit the purchases to what 


ia really useful and necessary, to abstain fromthe 
acquisition of copies of works already represented 
in the collection, except in cases where the MSS. 
acquired before are decidedly inferior, and to 
rduas and the Mdhdbhdrata, and so forth, which, 
however necessary they may be to Bhattjte, 
possess no interest for any scholar. I trast that 
Prof, Peterson will, in the end, find it possible to 
agree with me, and that his future Reporte will 
show even more interesting resulta than that 
under notice, G. BUHLER. 


Fenevarrt, 1884. | 


BUDDHIST LEGENDS, 
From “ Fragmentos d' uma Tentative de Estudo Scoliastico da Epopeia Portugueza,” 
by G. de Vasconcelos Abreu." 
TRANSLATED WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES BY DONALD FERGUSON, “ 


Ogos or THE Kine or rae Lions axp oF THE 


RE are legends of peoples descended 
from the unnatoral connection of a wild 
beast with a human being, the mythological 
value of which may serve ag a guide for the 
historical knowledge of the origin of those 
peoples, | 
In this case the legend which explains the 
name of Ceylon given to the ancient isle of 
Timra, Timra-dvipa, or Tamra-par- 
na, is related by the Buddhist authors in their 
sacred language, the Pali, or in Sanskrit or 
Chinese. 
In the oldest classical texts in Sanskrit, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Ramayana, we find the 
word Laik4, as the name of the capital of 


the island, and—by an extension—tho whole. 


island of the savage Rikshasas, whose king 


was, according to the Hindu epic, the terrible — 


Ravana. Another name equally ancient is 
that met with in the Hariemida, Rat n a-d vi- 
po, “isle of precious things," which the Chinese 
translated by the word Pao-chu.” 

Hiuen-Tsiang, in the 7th century, however, 
employs the name of Ling-kia, from the San- 
akrit Laika, but to designate simply a high 
mountain inhabited by evil spirits in the south- 
east corner of the 
Sanskrit Sithala “ country of tions,"” 

In the 6th century, oe 
the navigator of Indian seas, 
in hia Popegrepi Christiana, calle the island 





' » Published io Lisbon, 1 





of Seng-kia-lo, in | 


i salimantelion ot the | 


of Ceylon, Selediva; and one of the names 


best known by the navigators and merchants 
was, in effect, that of Serendivus,* Sin- 
galdib," or Sirindib,’ 

These names are derived from the Pali word 
rihala-dipo,” the Sanskrit form of which is 
raithala-dripa, “isle of the Simhatas,” the 
island of Ceylon, as is seen from the collection: 
of Hindu fables and apologues, the Hittpadésa. 
in the Inngaage of the Arabs into dyvah, al- 
dybah, as is seen from a Portuguese document 
of the 16th century, though Fr. Jofio de Souza 
transeribes adiia." 

Previous to this the word snihala-dripa had 
been brought by the Arabsto Europe, for Ptolemy 
uses the adjective alike to designate all the in- 
habitants of Silai. Lassen'” identifies this 
name, given by the Greek geographer, with 
an abbreviated form in Pali, Sihals, signify- 
ing “dwelling of the Sithhas,” not of actual 
lions, bot of the warriors who emigrated thither 
with Vijaya, the Hindn conqueror, to whom is 
attributed the Buddhist civilization of Ceylon. 

But a confirmation of the legend we have 
mentioned, that the island was formerly called 
Tamra-parnoa, or in PaliTamba-panni,” 
is found in the fact that this designation was 
brought to the knowledge of Onesikritos before 
that of S Alai, and had thus been in the west 
since Alexander— 

“ A nobre ilha tambem de Taprobana, 
Ji pelo nome antigo tam famoza.”— 
Tn. x. fol. 169." 

From the name of the Simhalas the island 





# Childers, Pali Dict. s. 

ad Documentos Aeabinen: pnt a Historia Portwyuert, 
Lisboa, IT, p. LOT f. 

Me Pia ieee dlarithumsknnde, 2nd ed., vol I, p. 241, 0. 

H Piparacien, 1X, 20, od. H 

1 ‘This vores is thus trans 


; os opine edt 


ae ihe noble Telenh Dee ees 
ea ne’ or failed to | 


\ give her note, 
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takes in Pali that of rs ihalam, the popular form 
of which, Silam," gives origin to the forms 
Sailidn, used by the Persian Rashidu'd-din, a 
contemporary of Mareo Polo, and that used by 


this same Polo, Seilan, as well as our Ceylao | 


[Ceylon }. 
It is noteworthy that Camoens has identified 


the two names, Ceylon and Taprobana, because 
in 1537, from an ambiguity arising from a false 
interpretation of the geography of Ptolemy by 
the school of Behaim,“" Tapro bana is ex- 
plained as the island of Sumatra, 


~ In 1559, Jomard again confounds the two 


names of Sumatra and Taprobana, which are 
distinguished both in the maps of this geo- 
grapher of Henry Tl, and in the magnificent 
portulane of Charles VI," from this supposed 
Taprobana, the island of Ceylon, whose 
position is accurately marked. 

The name of Taprobana, or in Sanskrit 
Tiimra-parna, is, as we have seen, the oldest 
known Hindu name given to the island of 
Ceylon.’ The name Lanka appears to have 


been that by which it was known to the first | 


Aryans who went thither from India. 
The name of Ceylon or island of the 8im- 


halas is, however, of such remote origin that | 


even the Mahdbhdrata speaks of the Simbulas as 


inhabitants of the island at the south of India.” | 


Childers'” says that the Simhalas, or as 
we now call them the Simhalese, are “only the 
Aryan inhabitants of Ceylon, descendants of a 
people who emigrated from Lila, in Maga- 


dha, in India, and came thither many centarics | 


before our era.” The capital of Lila, the 


4 Childers op. eth, & ¥: 


ively — 
bel 4 


diated 1857. 
 Rouekrit Wirterbueh, av. Pali Diet 
= Lawn, Jn, Alterthumak, vol. 1, p. 10 
the legend which we translate from the. 


Ker. 12-14. Ts 
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ee 


Lariké of the Greeks, was Simhapura, 
“ the city of Lions.” 

These historical questions having been 
settled, we give some Baddhist legends 

‘the origin of the Aryan civilization 

of Ceylon. The mythological elements which are 
found in them are common to other European 
legends, and a comparison of them is therefore 
interesting. 

Coxguest oF THE Istanp OF LanKké, axD 

Founpixo oF THE SIMHALESE OR 
Liox Dvrsastr. 


From Chap. IX. of the Pali Chronicle, 


1. This island of Laiké was formerly 
called Sihala from the name Lion (Siha), 
origin, which I shall relate to you. 

9. The daughter of the king of Vaiga 
consequence of which two children were born. 

3. Sihab&hnu and Sivali” were two 
lovely children ; the mother was named 5 usi- 
Siha, 

4. On the expiration of sixteen rainy seasons 
the son of Siha departed from the cave, and 
founded the most noble city of Sihapura, 

5. The son of Siha (the Lion), a powerful 


king in the country of Lila, ruled the great 


kingdom in the most noble city of Sihapura. 
6. Thirty-two brothers were the progeny of 
the son of Siha (Lion), and of these the eldest 
were Vijayaand Sumitta, both of extra- 
er ees 
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7. The young prince Vijaya» was nudaci- | 


ous and without instruction, and committed 
acts of the greatest wickednesa and unparal- 
leled extortions. 

8. The merchants and all the other men of 
the country assembled, and went to complain 
to the king of the crimes of Vijaya. 

9. On hearing their clamorous voices, the 


king, fullof anger, gave otder to his ministers, | 


“Expel this young man ; 

and relatives, aod servants of both sexes, and 
workmen, expel all these people.” 

from all his relatives,and they put themon board 
a ship, and the ship ssiled away upon the sea. 
and they shall not be seen any more, nor shall 
they retarn to our kingdom to dwell amongst 
this people.” 

13. The ship with the children went on 
shore on an uninhabited land, whence it got 
the name of Naggadipa.™ 

14. And the ship with the women went on 
shore on an uninhabited island, and hence they 
called it Mahilirattha (Kingdom of Women). 

15. The ship with the men, sailing over the 
sea without » destination, futilely and without 
a course, arrived nt the port of Suppira.™ 

16. And when seven hundred disembarked 
at Suppira, the Suppdrakas received 
them with mach welcome and many honours. 

17. Whilst they were being thus received, 
Vijaya and kis company, all these strangers, 
practised croel deeds, 

18. giving themselves to drankenness, theft, 
adultery, treachery, murder, and the most vile, 
immoral, and horrible modes of procedure. 





19. The Supparakas were irritated at 


in Sanit? pee Naked.” 





Sn diseawery of Oe Soar 
In Senakyit Sakra, powerful, a epithet of Indra. 


for 
eres 
i 


| * Kavitka in Sanskrit iv an epithet of fodra. 
It is evi- | 


these heed of ES cruelty and 
barbarous savagery, and agreed: “ Let us 
quickly kill these wicked ones,” 

. There- oly Ojadipas, Vara- 
dipa, or Mandadipa also called Lak i- 





—dipa, and which is knownas Tamba panni. 


21. At the time when Sambuddha, the best 
of men, attained parinihbdac,™ this sonof Sihi- 
ay the Khattiya (Kshatriya, warrior prince), 

92 arrived at Lattkadtpa, after having 
departed from the land of Jambadipa (one 
of the names of India). The excellent Baddlia 
had prophesied : “The prince will be the king 
(of Lanka ).” 

23. At that time the Master (Gautama, the 
Bude), said to Sakka,"’ the chief of the 
gods, “Do not neglect thy care, Kosiya™ 
of Latkadipa.” 

24. Sujampati, the king of the gods. 
after hearing this warning of Sambuddlu, 
charged Uppalavanna,™ to protect the island. 

25. Hearing the order of Sakka, the power- 
fal Devaputta,”* with the Parisas,** protected 
the island of La ik a. 

95. Afterstaying at Bharukachehba 
and exasperating the inhabitants, Vijaya 
returned to his ship. 

27. Having with his company gone on 
board, they pat to sea, and soon a farious 
wind made them lose sight of the coast. 

28. They arrived at Latikadipa, where 
they disembarked, and went onshore, But on 
terra firma they felt exhausted with hanger, 
thirst, and fatigae; they could scarcely walk. 

29. They went on their hands and feet, and, 
afterwards rose and stood on their feet, and iw 
their hands (péwi) shining. 

30. Theo, very, rod dank oF Sak cere oe 


dteni* ‘tparnilive) are a male atel fear 
va [ a colestial t of the ule sex 
| Such ia Up raf Vishrn. a cod in the Brbisae- 
| jen! religion, an 1 in the There Wa nei 
archangel of the female @cx (itemih: 13), whore Loe wey 
he conlcunted with Uppalavaysa, awa U jpats- 
| ee ie “mane of an eminent tim who wae oF tanta s 
agree Tenketa( OW. ee Sp cl en citing the Dw iinie: 


‘ow of Fanabdll, We way aleo refer to the rhycuirie 
hich we ace translating, Dije 


Pe Weld | Wh . and 
I fam AY see Sanit. Challaragta, 


& Apeeienk, cating 
Sialic disepla™ foblower al 


in prime f 
Aeeirere Gaxtuona’ . ws were Khowh and Uppota ranma, 
besides lessor wpe 


D Angels under the command of su archangel. 
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their are aaa hands; ae ‘inde this: cause 
that place was called Tam bapanant. 


$1. The first city in the renowned La i- 
kidipa was Tambapayoi, and dwelling there | 
| and by the anuwpddisesa™’ extinguished himself 


Vijaya ruled his kingdom, 
$2. Vijaya and Vijita and with them 


Achchutagimi and Upatissa, were the first | 


who landed there and took poase 
territory. 


ssion (?)"* of 





came together, and one Khattiya (prince) built 
cities here, another there, in all the country. 
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| hither, In the last year of Sambuddha, 


Vijaya came hither, 
41, Sambuddha, the best of men, made the 
island of Laaik& fit for the habitation of men ; 


in all his wpadhis (wpadhi).™ 


33. A great multitude of men and women | 


44. Vijaya built the city of Tamba- | 


panna, with its saburbs, on the south bank of 
the river in the myst charming place. 


35. Vijita builtthe city to which he gave | 
his name, and then that of Urnvela; and | 
the minister, who got his name from the | 
asterism Anuridha, founded the city of Anu- | 


radha, 


36. He whose name was Achchotagimi | 


founded U jje ni, and Upatissa, U patissa— 
the city of beautiful markets, rich, vast, of 
yreat prosperity, and delightful. 


waa SUG Vijaya in Tam bapanni. 


reign was thirty-eight years. 
$9. Inthe ninth month of Sambnuddha,™ the 


43. and sent to Sihapura « messenger 
to Samitta: ‘Come shortly to us to this magni- 
ficent Labkadipa. 

44. There is no one to succeed me in the 
rule after my death; I yield m your favour 


| this island which I conquered by my valour.” 


Pemsce Smmaaa SAVED BY THE Maoic Horse. 
A Buddhist Legend™ on the Origin of the 
Name of Ceylon.” 

“Simbhala, son of the merchant Simha, 
having embarked to go in search of precious 
stones inadistart island, isassailed, on approach- 


ing Tamradvipa (the same as Tamra 
|} parna, the Taprobane of the ancients), by 
$7. The first king of famous Lankidipa 
divinities, which inhabit that island. He is 


a tempest raised by the Rikahasis, wicked 


| swimming reaches theshore, where the Rikshasia 


Yakkas were destroyed; in the fifth year of | 
Sambuddha the Jina conquered the Nagas ;™ 
in the eghth year of Sambuddha the Sama- 


patti" was completed. 
40. On all these three occasions Tathigata™ 


” ct. note 36; nals Bs. 6, with p. 162 


*) Bee note 
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tc hilders, gheraf- a. ¥. 
Taibigats, Het Trapper te 


tua 


Substrata corporis, 
: na (nirvina in Siker.) or 


entice the merchants to yield themselves to 
Simh ala, after passing 
the night in the arms of one of these women, 


| discovers by the lamp which lightens them 


that he has fallen into the hands of an ogress, 
whose pleasure he serves and who will devour 


“coming thus (like the other Buddhse),” signios a 


4.5 entered into complete nibbd- 
dhiome,” : ne Sees ‘With this lenend * get 
t riven by Hinan: Taiang spud St. Julien, poet caves 
Academy of Ang. 13and 27, 16 ( in 
the Indian Antiqurry for Oct. 1841, a are two 
© Sirona,” one from Mr. W. E. A. who drew 
of the Five Hundred. orchanta,” 
bey Ruddaa, 


Beal in his tie 


nd of & 





Presevary, 1834] 





him. Hoe learns that other merchants, ship. | 


arrival thrown into a prison whence the Rik- 
shasis take them daily to feed on their flesh. 
Taught by the revelations of the lamp, he goes 
with his companions to the shore, where there 
appears to him » miraculous horse which is to 

nsport him from the island. But he has to 
take care not to turn his head back; any one 
allowing himself to be moved by the tears of 
the Rikshasts and casting a single look towards 





the shore is condemned to fall into the ocean, | 
his mother discovered to him his origin; 


where the ogresses wait to put him to death. 
The companions of Si mhala consent gladly 
to leave the island with him; but faithless to 
tions of the women whom they are leaving, and 
disappear one after another, devoured by the 
Rakshasis, Simbhala alone escapes; and, in 
spite of the endeavours of the woman he has 

“The Riikshasi from whose hands Simhala 
had escaped seduced the king Sibhaké- 
arin, and entered his inner apartments. 


Assisted by the other demons whom she sum- 
moned from the island of Timrad vipa, she | 


devoured the king and his family. Sisbala, 


who alone was able to explain this disaster, was 


proclaimed king ; and he formed. the resolution 
of going to destroy the Rikshasis of the island, 


in order to apread there the doctrine of the | 


into a forest ; and from that event the country 
formerly called TA mrad vipa took the name 
of Simhaladvipa” 

This legend is completed by the following, 
of what we know of the origin of the 5i m- 
halas:— 

Ogtctr or tae Krsopow or Simma (Lion). 
According to the “ Mahévarkea.”" 
“There was once king whornled in Bag a- 
nagera in the land of the Baigas, and 


of Kaliigs. 
daughter, who, one day, going for a walk by 
herself, met & caravan, si pl moe 


and accompanied it without making herself 
known. On reaching the land of Lila, they 
were separated from each other by a lion. 

“ The daughter of the king, remembering that 


with a king of animals, caressed the lion, and 
the latter carried her to his cave, and there 
were born to them s son with lion's feet and 
hands, and a daughter," The mother then 
gave them the names of Simhab&hu (lion's 
arms) and Siti h dv ali (lion's offspring). 
“When the son bad completed sixteen years 


taking advantage of the lion's absence, he took 
his mother and sister on his -back and car- 
Anura, sdn of a maternal uncle of his, the 
commander-in-chief of the armies of Baiga, 
clothed them, and gave them food on tree-leavea, 
The clothes then become of the richest textures, 
and the leaves were changed into golden 
vessels, Astonished at such marvels, he asked 
his guests about their origin, which the mother 
then related to him. He thereupon 


conveyed 
them to the capital of Baiga, and took the 


“When the lion returned to his cave, which 
was deserted, he searched for his children, and 
not finding them he entered the villages, putting 
to flight the inhabitants. These hastened to 
complain to the king, showing him the danger 
they were running. As the king could find no 
one able to capture the lion he twice offered still 
larger rewards to whoever would give chase. 


Twice the mother of Simhabihu forbade him 


to ncoept the offer; but the third time Simha- 
consent of his mother, and the king promised 
to give him the kingdom if he succeeded in 
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cessor seven days previously. The ministers, | 
being informed of the fact that he was the grand- 


son of the king and his mother the daughter, 
and astonished at this, assembled in council, 
and unanimously invited him to be king: 
Sithabahu assumed the rule but resigned 
the kingdom to him who had married his 
mother, and returned with his sister to his 
native country. There he founded in the 


kingdom of Lala the city of Simhapuraand | 


villages in the forests, and married his sister. 
The latter had twin sons sixteen times, the 
eldest of whom was Vijaya, and the second 
Sumitra, the first of whom his father ate 
suitable age nominated [pardja (chief heir).” 


In these legends we have to separate the 
historical portion from the mythological. 


The historical portion is evidently the | 


Aryan conquest of the island of Lai kA, and 
ite conversion to Buddhism. 

But before this Buddhist conquest the island 
had already been conquered by the Aryas, as 
is sung in the epic of Rama, in these legends 
we see only the legendary series of which the 
Rémdyana is the most beautifal expression.,“* 

The Pali chronicle attributes to the same 
invaders the two names, Tambapanni, in Sanskrit 
Tamraparna, or Tambad!pa, in Sanskrit 
Tamradvipa, and Sihaladipa, in Sans- 
krit Sitmhaladvipa. Here, in my opinion, 
there is confusion. 

The chronicler explains the etymology of 


T am ba panni ina quite erroneous way, as we | 


hear people ignorant of etymological processes 
explaining local names, for example, Ribeira’s 
of * Coselhas,’ ‘Odemira,’ ‘ Miragaya.’ 

It is sufficient for us to note the two n’s in 
panni to trace the word to the Sanskrit parni, 
which we refer to parna, ' leaf,’ with the feminine 
termination in composition. The word pém, 


‘hand,’ corresponds identically with the Sans- 


krit. The word tamba, ‘copper-colonred, ver- 
milion,’ corresponds in Sanskrit with the word 
témra, ‘copper-coloured, vermilion,’ but is 
also the name of several plants, and among 
them the Rubia munjista of Roxburgh, which 
name in Sanskrit is also given to menjishthd 


Rima took place. Of the expec 


[Fesrvarr, 1834. 


(Pali mafjitthd), the madder of the dyers, and 
a kind of sandal, the vermilion of which Garcia 
da Orta ((olloguio, xlix) speaks, bat which 
must not be confounded with the actual Piero- 
According to the statement of Flickiger and 
Daviel Hanbury,“ we are led to believe that im 
the time of the physician of D. Joo III, the 
wood known by the name of red sandal in 
commerce was not that of a variety of 
that which nowadays has that name in Europe. 





natives of India used o portion for fevers, and 


mountains of Malays. Hiuen Tsiang,"’ de- 
scribing these mountains, says :-—“ There rise 
searped sides and their frowning summits, 
the tree called Chen-t'an-ni-p'o (Chandanéva 
‘ like sandal')." 

And im the region of the Malaya moun- 
tains, which in ancient India exactly formed 





Bharata (India), the division or khanda of 


Tamra paran is the river of the same name."” 
The trade in sandal was of the greatest import- 


ance in Ceylon in the first centuries of our 


j the oppo PRL TL ) 
Ceylon imported it to export it, because she 


the central point of all the maritime com- 
merce."” 
On the other hand, it is certain that previous 


tothe Aryan expedition sttribated to Vijaya, 


pedition of Vijaya 
there is a tradition on the eastern coast, of the 
expedition of Rama there is living tradition on 








Seo Sénart, Busai mur la Légende du Buddha, pp. | buch. 


on French translation of Lanes 1, Histoire dee Dr 
# Mahabhdrata and Ramdyan 


) 
Rimdyana apad Sanskrit Worter 


tomé II, p.: 
ne / “ 


“# Apud St. Julien, Mémoires, tome IT, p. 122. 
= Bid sagas ag dae 


. it Worterbuch, «. Too. rea. 
 Bichthofen, China, vol. I, pp. 621, S24, note 2. 


ceenan) son 


the western oonnt, in Malabar. ‘cone ‘the 
Malabars exist even now families with the 
ancient names of the race of the Ikshvakugs, 
ancestors of Rima.” 

It is possible, therefore, that the name of 


Tamraparns, anterior to that of Simhaladvipa, | 


originated from the region of Malabar.” 


In the mythological portion we distinguish, as 
having historical value, the death of the lion. 


The speaking lamp, the magic or flying 


horse, and the misfortune of any one looking | 


back from it, are mythological elements of 


another order. 
These assassinations, nearly always fratri- 





cides, bat sleo parricides and Sliicides, are con- | 


nected with the building of a city raised over 
the hole into which has been cast the head, or 
the phallus, of the individual sacrificed, and 
whose name is sometimes given to the city.” 
The lion killed by Simhabihu has in Greece 


its mythological representative in the lion of | 


Herakles, which some explain as 
the clond, dark and thundering, conquered by 
the solar god.” In Hollenic tradition is known 
the monstrous and terrible lion, the devastat- 
ing lion of the country of the king of Megara, 
whose danghter is to marry the hero who slays 
it; and yet the lion has not its habitat in the 


Peloponnesus, norinany part of the Doric region, | 
to which the cities of Megara and Nemea | 


The tradition is common to the mythology 
of the Aryan races. And to further confirm 
it there is the circumstance of the hero of India 
and the hero of Greece being a great traveller 
by sea.” 

In the middle ages the lion and the virgin 
0 Ss aA a ee eeeaaniad. 

the maiden, who embraces him round the neck, 
ttracting him by the enchantments of her 
beauty or by the delicious perfame which she 
exhales.” 
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rt exumining the sie mythological 
elements, it may be as well not to forget that 


| in the classical literature of Europe mention 
is made of female beings similar to the cruel 


Raikshasis; such are, in the African island, 
ively of the female sex, whom Pomponius 
Mela (III, 9) notices, And Athenmus (V,64), 
skins of marvellous animals, which he offered 
to the temple of Herakles. 

The origin is well known of the name of 
gorilla, given in the Periplus of Hanno by the 
Carthaginian navigator to certain animals 
of the tropical zone encountered by him on the 
western coasts of Africa. pepareme imi 
from among these, he brought and consecrate 
to the seis ieiial ith Jie): area 
females, 

So, then, if there are identical traditions of 








and in Europe, there is also a historical fact by 
Hindu tradition. In fact, tradition in Europe 
supplies the lack of antiquity, in anatomy and 
mythology, of the centuries which elapsed 
between the Punic navigator and the geogra- 
pher of the time of Clandinus. 

The inhabitants of the female sex, the fierce 
Rikshasis of the island conquered by Vijaya, 
must not, however, be set down as fabulous. We 
have every reason rather to consider them as 
the savage women of Hanno, who, according to 
Pomponins Mela, were fanciful beings. 

Besides the tradition common to the whole 
Aryan race, there >xist in Europe traditional 
vestiges which mythographers prove to be of 
Buddhist origin, They had easy access into 
Italy, where we find them in abundance, and 
from thence they spread to the west. 

We do not know that there is among us any 
popular story in which speaking lamps are 


| mentioned. In Italy many are known, and the 


did land on the west coast af a rot Be F. 
See Fr. ines de 
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reader can sce them in the magnificent collec- 
tion of Pitré, Fiahe, Novelle ¢ Racconti Popo- 
lari Sictliani, for example, in the story of “ La 
sora di In Conti,"*" 

In Italy we also meet with the tradition of 
the magic horse. But in this case there enter 
in common Aryan é¢lements and elements of 
tradition, which is the danghter of importation 
through Buddhist influence. 

Greece knew Arion, the horse of Adrastus, and 
Pegasus, another marvellous horse.“* 


In fact, a patrimony of Aryan legends must | 


be assigned to the myth of the horse of the 
horses of the two Asvina and the horse of 
Indra, which warns him or at least foretells 
to him, like the horse of Ravana, weeping, of 
future disgrace, or neighing predicts, as to 
Darius, glory and triumph; the myth of the 
horse which identifies itself with the hero, on 
whose strength depends the strength of the 
hero, and whose rider bears a name given to 


strength of that horse, like Aévatthaman (afra- | 


sthaman, strength of ahorse), theson of Drina, 
in the Mahabharata. 


The later transformations of the myth of the — 


Lisbon the pair of cork boots ; and in literary 
productions, who does not recognize it in the 
mantle of the lame devil and the cane of M. 
de Balzac P 

in the carpet on which the hero ascends, and on 
Sieh Ses ene ee nes the ait ite 





(mote to No. 62); B 
eng. Tateratur, aL VI : 
¥ from the co 


boots of swiftness which the three brothers 
procure,” and the shoe of Cinderella, 

An example these of transformations in the 
east before those known to be European is the 


| Avadéna No. Ixxiv, of the Indian stories and 


“apologues, translated from the Chinese by 
Stanislas Julien.” 

Tae Drspvre or tae Two Demons. 

“ There were formerly two Pidiichas, who had 
each a box, a stick, and ashoe. These two 
to have these six objects at once. They passed 
whole days quarrelling without being able to 
come toanagreement. A man, being witness of 
this obstinate discussion, questioned them and 
said: ‘What then is there so wonderful in a 
such hotness P’ 

“*From this box,” replied the two demons, 
‘We can obtain clothes, drink, food, bed-cover- 
ings, and, in fact, everything necessary for life 
and comfort. When we hold this stick our 
enemies submit humbly, and no one dares dis- 
any obstacle.’ 

“Qn hearing these words, the man said to 
them: ‘Go « little way from mo; I am going 
to make a fair division.’ 

“At these words the two demons retired 
two: atioks Patch the Pee sees ere 
nothing was left to them, 

: ‘Ihave taken away what 





Fesevarr, 1854.) 
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relieved you of all subject of jealousy and | 


dispute.’ ” 

Our leading mythographer, Sr. Adolpho 
Coelho, knows a Portuguese popular story, of 
which, however, he cannot obtain a complete 
version, in which there are three brothers, one 
of whom has an eye with which he sees at 
great distances, another has a carpet which 


carries one far away, the other has an apple or — 


a water which cures every disease. Professor 
Adolpho Coelho sees in this story, to which, he 
says, there are many European parallels, o 
Buddhist origin; and traces it to the story 
which we have given from the Avadénas. 

The parallel story in Indin is No, 24 of vol. II 
of the collection Tufi Name, edited by Georg 
Rosen, Leipzig, 1858, quoted by De Gubernatis, 
Mythologie Zoologique, vol. I, p. 135." 

In the collection of Hindu fables, in Sans- 
krit, the Paichafautra, the reader may find an 
interesting variant of the episode, in the story 
of “The Weaver who passed himself off as 
Vishnu.” Benfey in his valuable study on these 
Hindn stories and apologues comments on some 
peculiarities of this story.™ 

The horse, which we thus see substituted by 
the mantle, the carpet, the boots, the shoe, is 
in the Buddhist religion one of the necessary 
requisites of the Chakravartin.™ 

A Chakravartin is he who possesses all that 
exists in the limits of the world. Buddha isa 
Chakravartin. His horse is white as the light of 
day, and has hair like the golden rays of the 
sun; he lives by drinking in the winds, and 
flies, traversing the whole of space." 

According to the Rgya-Toh'er-Rol-Pa, the 
horse belonging to the Buddha Chakravariin 


is grey,** haa a black head, its hair plaited, | 


is covered with a net of gold, and traverses all 
the heavens, The Chakravariin mounts it at 
break of day, and traverses, from one side to 


another, as far as the oceanic confines, the entire | 
fore the keeper, who has the courser | 





world, not bef 
in his charge, first ceases to ask it to neigh. 
From the Vedic it cit scandent len 
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earth to heaven bearing the sacri 


to whom nothing is hidden, and who rises, 


drawn by his rays, by his horses,”* wget 
conception reveals a great development 





anthropomorphism, because to the ann is ‘ives 
in the hymn VII, 77, 3, the double qualification 
of “eye of the gods," and “shining white 
horse.” On the other hand, the san is compared 
to the fire of the altar, and the fire of the altar 
is compared to the sun, because in mythology, 
as in all the Vedic enlt, to celestial phenomena 


takes place on earth has equally a place in 
heaven. The fire, agai, in Latin iguts, ia also 
compared to a horse.*" It is he who goes from 
ice to the 
goda,"* neighing from the first moment, #-«. 
crackling on the altar of sacrifice, roaring, 





- flashing in the midst of the cloud-like lightning 


which pierces space. 
It is he who draws the gods to the altar,” 
it is.he who gives the victory, it is he who 


| leaps from abysses, he is the victor who saves 


the hero.’ It is he who feeds on the winds, 
who is the friend of the wind;™ he is the 
horse of which we can say with Ariosto:—"™ 

“Questo t ildestrier . . ; 

hina di Remain Bi veiteoenntatelcleies 

E sensa fienc'e bieds, si nutri 

Secure whet ‘ptianiied: 40, Pade) Gk the 
magic horse, the companions of Simhabibu can 


gave themselves from the voracious Rikshasis, 


but under the condition imposed on Orphens, 
of not looking back. They suffer themselves, 
however, to be enticed by the sirens of Ceylon, 
Dec ite lest RRR HNIC ye 





correspond like terrestrial phenomena, what 
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legends, so also this, Sr. Adolpho Coelho tells 
me, is reproduced in modern popular stories, for 
example, in different European versions of 
“The Two Envious Brothers."™ 

In some popular versions of the story, which 
Sr. Adolpho Coelho possesses, and which he 


kindly showed me, two of the three brothers | 


of the story, when they go in search of certain 


marvellous objects, are converted into statues of | 


stone for looking back on hearing various voices. 
The legends of individuals converted into 
stones are not peculiar to the Aryan race, a5 we 


see by the example of Lot. But still further, — 
they are not peculiar to the white race. They 
are met with in North America, as is seen from | 


the Popol VuA,"* and from the studies of Muller 
on the primitive religions of the American 


Indians."" The manner in which these legends | 


are there described is a confirmation of the 
solar theory, which in itself is not false, but 
only defective, when exclusive in mythological 
explanations, as some mythologists have in 
an exaggerated manner used it:—“ A giant 
guarded the caverns where were the men whom 
the mother earth had produced ; one night this 
giant left the caverns, and after the break of 
day the sun surprised him and transformed 
him into the rock Kauta.” 


We cannot fail to see in this legend the 


resemblance of the legend of Atlas, the giant 
of thé west, transformed into a mountain. 
And from the relation in which Atlas, Perseus 


of the pés alados, and the Gorgons (to whom | 


me ma 


[Ferrvarr, 1584. 
or falling upon the earth of darkness, in the sub- 
as the region Amenti of the Egyptians,” for 
which the solar theory satisfactorily accounts ; 
nor would it be possible to deny the intimate 
connection between the mythological elements 
and the identical features of the legends of 
classical antiquity. 

stitions which we meet with in our day in 
Europe, so that in Portagal the people say that 
“to go backwards is to call on the demon,” 
that “to go backwards is to fall into hell,” and 
the Norwegians say that “he who goes back- 
hell," as they also say that “to beat the mother 
is to beat the earth,” and “to beat the father 
is to beat a stone,""" superstitions which are. 
also met with on the other side of the ocean 


Thon ie the Aryan once poo 
| of the hero furnishes a solar myth, so 
ita explanation in like manner is the belief in 





traces of the visita of a divinity to the earth, 


and chiefly the belief in divine footprints on 
the summit of mountains. 

In the Buddhist religion the horse and the 
feet of Buddha are objecta of the greatest 
them represented on bas-reliefs, on sculptures ; 


E 


em Ceylio que o monte se alevanta, 
Tanto, que sas nuvens passa, ou a visto 
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Clie and before hein) Duarte Barboza, 
were acquainted with thid trace of Buddhist 
legend ; but it seems that they heard it from 
the Arabs.” 

» Commencing with low lands, the island of 
Ceylon runs down to 7° 51 south latitude, ris- 

ing, little by little, and appearing to attain to 
the highest ranges, which fall suddenly from 
the clouds to the other shore of the sea. 





Of the mountains which form the crown of 


this “jockey's cap,” « remarkable one is the 
Samanella, “rock of the divine assembly in the 
mountain,”"* which the Europeans, following 


the Arsbs, call Adam's Peak, and which the — 


Buddhists had previously named Siripida in 


Fortunate One,” because they believe that 

The true Pali name of this mountain is 
(déva) Sumana dwelt there, anys Childers (Pali 
Dict., 5. ¥.), stheeasesrepeiny Ps tyne 2 Mas 
Lassen™ says, “mountain of the , ist 
other name of this mountain is eae 
Bhai ~ynn Satie vem hore ae ioe which, in 
the south, the sun 


Hardy (Manual of Budhiem, p. 211-12) gives | 
—“Thedewa | 1 
eed mons of Sumanakiia (another name | foot 


the following Ceylonese legend : 
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Budba went to it (the sholilledn} 
through the air, attended by 500 rahats (satnés). 
At the right hand of the sage was Sumana, in 
beautifal garments and rich ornaments, attend- 
ed by all his inferior dewas, with their 
queens, who made music and carried fings 
and banners, and scattered around gold and 
gems. Sekra,"’ Maha Brahma," and Iéwara,” 
were all there with their attendant retinues; 
metres iigps Batre ti oB ee Soe 
arrival at the moutitain: The sun remained 
in the midst of the sky, but his rays were cold 
as those of the moon; there was a slight falling 


* £ ££ @ kk 





| of ruin like the water that is sprinkled around 
Pili, in Sanskrit Sripida, “foot-mark of the 


a throne to allay the dust; and the breeze, 
charged with sweet perfume, came from all 
sides to refresh the illustrious visitant. At his 
approach, all the trees of the mountain were 
as though they danced in gladness at the 
rsergety 4 of a king. In the midst of the 
ssembled dewns, Budha, looking towards the 
Wick salts al tap ivobiion GF Tae Sok ta lat 
pois rmsd cpedierteetowneea itt: ni 











which he was the guardian, that it might be | 
worshipped during the five thousand years his 
religion would continue a Parinhy Mle 


ee epry eee ee eee Rv d 
: by another of Arab origin, this of “Adam's 
Prat in piace of “Budi ven , 





emarkable 7” 4 with it, 
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cut from the stone the place of the big te toe and — 


of that adjoining it, and deposited the fragment 
in a temple of the town of Zeitun (Teen-thung), 
whither they go from the remotest provinces.” 

Dr. Davy™ says that the footprint of Bud- 
dha is “a superficial hollow five feet three 
inches and three quarters long, and between 
two feet seven inches and two feet five inches 
wide.” 

The plain fact, then, is a depression on the 
summit of the mountain. Of the legends which 
explain this fact the Buddhist alone has 
scientific and historical importance. We shall 
therefore leave ononeside what the Muhammadan 
Mistdi and our chronicler, Osorio, tells us of 


the race of Cain and of the tombs of Adam | 


and Eve in this island; and let ua see how the 
origin of the legend is explained in mythology. 

The myth of the horse of the hero and that 
of the divine footprints are myths that are 
related. But the horse of the hero, which 
defends him, counsels him, even beats down and 


conquers the enemies of the hero, represents — 


force, rapidity, energy, light, in a word life; 


the divine footprints are the traces of mysteri- | 


ous feet which are not known, which no one 


seea, and which scarcely leave impressed the _ 


testimony of his visit after the disappearance of 
the divinity. Among the Gnostics the soles of 
feet engraved in stone represented death.” 

The last rays of the sun, traversing space, 
and as if lighting with the foree which draws 
the Inminous god the pyre which devours him, 
the last pddas, that is, the last “rays,” gilding 
the summits of the mountains, and as if emerg- 
ing from the abyss, are the pddas, that is, the 
“feet” of this god, whose tunic is the twilight, 
which is put off when he is about to die. 
And in the midst of these pddas, “feet and 
rays," of these pddas of light, is seen even in 
the last momenta the solar disc, through the 
impression which the retina retains, His ver- 
milion-hued heart is like the bleeding wound of 
a crueltorment. These feeteven converge one 
towards the other, are superimposed, and the 
god of the large footprints, the god of the three 
footprints, becomes the god of one single 
footprint, and the god of one single foot, whose 
ankle is not seen, or, as the Siamese explain it, 
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whos ankle is inthe miidie of hia-S00k, cua 





whose toes are united like those of a jdlapdda, 


those of a palmipede. 

This conception, so singular, of the foot of 
the god, is of great value, if we compare it 
with the conception by which the Chakravartin 
body, and looks always forward, always in 
the same position, and has to turn his whole 
body when he turns his face, 

It. is undoubtedly the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the sun.” 

The complication of myths, says my teacher 
in Paris, M. Bergaigne, and of rites which are 
their image, results from the combination of 
natural observations with the idea of the cult 
in its simplest form. The Vedic ritual is the 
reproduction of the Vedic mythology ; and the 
domain of Vedic mythology includes earth and 


heaven. The mythologist, consequently, cannot 


explain the Vedic mythology either by the 
heaven alone or by the earth alone, 

And, in fact, the ritual representa the pheno- 
mena of the celestial world, and the celestial 
world only provenee ie, eracs aa sree order of 

Adolpho Coelho told me, ie yg 
“The mythologist must never forget that the 
heaven, the earth, and the sea are confounded 
when the uncultivated man explains the pheno- 
mena of nature; what is on the earth is in the 
sea, and what is in the sea is on the earth, and 
what is in the heaven is on the earth and in 
the sea." 

Starting from this principle, of which I 
have already made use in this essay, I shall 
attempt to give another explanation of the 





divine footprints on the summit of mountains. 


On the mound of earth, the altar raised in 
the place of Vedic sacrifice, and to the east, 
was called efdi, The utfara-védi™ is the supe- 
rior, culminating vidi, the védi of fire. In 
the middle was a cavity which wns called nahi, 
that is, “navel,” where were thrown the pieces 
of flesh and the séma, the drink of the gods 
and of the sacrificers, fermented, combustible, 
arial meonihachepaygiioe's) Nata 


= Shred bo 
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scarcely the traces in the place where he 
reposed, there was the ndbAi, the hole opened on 
the top of the highest mound, like a single 
footprint of this god, who there became 
extinct. 

Thus hymn 164 of Mandala I of the Higréda 
says in Rich $4:—“I ask thee for the farthest 


extremity of the earth; I ask thee where is the 
the will of the gods, it is the messenger of 


navel of the world; I ask thee for theseed of the 
horse ; I ask thee foe’ the highest hnaven' of the 
voice.” And in Rich 35 it is answered :—‘ This 
redi is the farthest end of the earth; this 


sacrifice isthe navel of the world ;** this ima is | 
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the seed of the horse; this Brahman is the | 


highest heaven of speech.” 


My professor in Munich, the late Dr. Martin | 


Hang, the Orientalist who has best explained 
this hymn, so beset with thorny difficulties and 
mysterious problems, does not say, in the study 
devoted to the hymn and published by him 
shortly before his death under the title of 
Vedische Rathselfragen und Rathselapriiche,” 
what is the horse. But this is no loss. It is 
the cloud which by its rains brings fertility to 


the earth, and hence the horse of Agni or Agni | 


himself, the celestial messenger fire of the 
sacrifice or conductor of the gods over the altar 
of sacrifice. 

It is prolific, because to the celestial fire 
the ray succeeds the seed, that is, the rain 
which makes the earth suitable for production, 
and which raisea the fire, as is mentioned in 
different passages of the Védas, in the bosoms 
of the plants. 

The highest heaven of the yoice is the 
Brahman, says Ftich 35. And Dr, Martin Hang 
explains -—" The Brihmag treated of here is 
probably the Brahman presiding at the sacri- 
fice; in him are combined all the sacred sacri- 
fice, all the hymns, sentences, &c., which only 
he with his voice can chant and cause to be 
heard.” 

I may, however, add to this explanation that 
pa eet d os Eaa aSS t ——e 


" Compare the Greck oonpeption © t 
Of ‘Diotehos was ae cas be 
tare by the sacred teve of the tomple near Buddha 

. it in a Separatabdruck of the 

ilosophischen wad Aistoriac 
aa dtedemis aa 

the bsoquent tithe of “' Uhereetsung Ertla- 
rarely Dirghatomds Liedes, Rigv. 1. 16 


1 
the magnificent translation 
Essays of Colebrooke, vol. I, p- 113. 


‘Minchen, | 
of Whitney in the | 


Sitsengeberichten der | 
Klasw der Kinighich | 
Mier’ Wissenschaften au Miinchen, | 





“Phin ‘Brdlhcass pedaiding ob the odtries walkie 
highest heaven of the voice only aa represent- 
ative on the earth of the god who made his 
voice heard on the earth. This voice is the 
vaigdmbhrini, the “voice of the clond,” sung in 


hymn 125 of the Mandala X of the Higufda, 


and in hymn 30 of the Kdeda IV of the 
Atharraréda.” Itis the voice which announces 


the Rishis, the Vedic poeta, peak aid also 
Homer; it is the one who proclaims the law 
of universal order, both cosmogonie and litur- 


| gic.’ It is like the voice from the burning 


bash, terrible and threatening; but yet soft 
aod magic as the sound of the flute of the 
Maruts and of Yama. It is that which makes 
itself heard, descending to the earth, from the 
height there, from the dfva-sadanam, the 
“abode of the gods," to which ascended the 
mortals who had become immortal, and where 
séma rans in floods, and where echo the songs 


| and melodies of the divine flute of Yama, where 


is the tree of shining leaves." 

And if we record finally that in mythology 
(Aryan, at least), tree, moantain, and altar are 
synonyms and expressions almost identical, the 
connection will then be plainly seen of the 
horse of the hero and of the footprinta of the 
god on the top of mountains, symbols almost 
inseparable in the Buddhist religion. 

Notes st THE TRANSLATOR. 
I, The Clowd-horse Jdtaka.” 

“ Those who will not carry out the advice.” Thus 
concerning a certain unhappy monk. This monk 
having been asked by the Teacher: “Is it true 
that you are unhappy?” replied: “It is true!” 
When asked, “ Wherefore" he said: “On 





* Rigetda, I, 161, 4, 6, with 1, 3,8 
" Cf. Rigotda, X, 15, with X, 135. 


* Ante p. 366 and pote 40. Af aoa “aly 
is not recorded though he gives valdhaka, 
i at road Os cee se melee 








the charm of female fascination, getting them 
into their power, and knowing that they have 
attained their wish, through loss of (men’s) purity 
and wealth, are, on account of their sinfulness, 
called Yakkhinis, forin former days also Yakkhints 
approached a company of men by means of 
female artifice, and having fascinated the merchants 
and got them into their power, seeing other men 
also, brought about the destruction of them all and 
devoured them, cranching™ them, with the blood 
flowing from both sides of their jaws.” He 
then related the story — 

In former times there waa in the island of 
Lankf&a Yakkha city called Sirisavatthu. There- 
in dwelt Yakkhints. These, when a shipwreck 
took place, were accustomed to go to meet the 
merchants in splendid clothing, surrounded by 
slaves, carrying children on their hips, and offer- 
ing food and drink. That they might think, 
* We have come to an abode of men,” they would 
ahow here and there men ploughing and tending 
cattle, and so forth, herds of cattle, dogs, &., 
and approaching the merchanta they would say: 
“Drink this rice gruel, partake of this rice, eat 
this food.” The merchants unawares enjoy the 
things given by them. Thus having eaten and 
enjoyed, while resting they exchange friendly 
greetings. They ask: “Of what place are you 
inhabitante, whence do you come, whither are you 
going, on what business have you come hither ?" 
And they answer: “ We have come hither having 
heen shipwrecked.” Responding: “ Well, airs, our 
husbands also, three years ago, went on board- 
ship and went away; they must be dead; you are 
also merchanta, we will be your wives,” they 
enticed those merchants with female blandish- 
ments, and leading them to the Yakkha city, the 
first men being captured, having bound them as it 
were with supernatural chains,’™ they hurry them 
into the abode of destruction. If they do not 


obtain shipwrecked men near their own place of © 


abode they wander along the seashore, aa far os 
Kalyinit on the further side and Nigadipa on 





tion.” The Pali in itthik wflatis, the 
Chil Dictiona 


It once tjesinha BM “aliyee kind ; a : Psa J 
Takhajdialk aa : "pecabbll's edition. "Ae 
ta does not exp Mr, 
Wijesinha writes that 


wi ea any other Pal Fock bathe Jak, where 
almost with out the 


eet not Dravidian is mot improb- 


able. 

08 Cronching.”’ The Pali je murumerdpe! wl, from mu- 
rumuripeli, an apparent cousative of tet etree § 
an imitative word, not found in Childers’ Di 
Morris, however, considers the word not a cauantive but 
a “denominatire verb of onomatopocti e-origin, like our 
words frit chump, erwnch, &e."" * erb murnmura, 
to murmur, i given in Winslow's Tami] Dichenary.— 
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times past to other 
flee.” 


chionary. Dr. | 





[FPenrvary, 1834. 


this side, and this is their custom. But one day 


| five hundred merchants crossed over to their city. 


The females, ap them, enticed them. and 
bringing them to the Yakkha city, binding the 
men whom they first captured as with supernatural 
chains, they hurried them into the abode of destrue- 
tion, and made them their husbands, the chief 
Yakkhinis, the chief merchants, the others, the 
remainder, and so the five hundred Yakkhinis, 
the five hundred merchanta. But that chef 
Yakkhint in the night time, when the merchants 


had gone to sleep, rising, goes to the abode of 


destruction, and killing men, eats their flesh, and 
returns. The othera also do likewise. When the 
chief Yakkhin! had eaten the human flesh, on 


returning her body was cold. The chief merchant 


baving embraced her knew that she was a Yakkhi- 


ni, and thought: “These must be five hundred 


Yakkhinis; we must eseape.” On the morrow, in 


the early morning, on going to wash his mouth, 


hetold the other merchants: “ These are Yakkhinis, 


not homan beings; they will devour us after 


making us their husbands, aa they have done im 
men; let us now 
But two hundred and fifty said: “We are 
unable to leave them; you go; we shall not flee.” 

The chief merchant, having persuaded the two 


hundred and fifty by his advice, fled, terrified at the 


from the womb of a mare; he waa pure white, black- 
headed,’ mufija-haired,“" possessed of supernate- 
ral power, being able to go through the air, Rising 
through the air from the Himavanta, be went to 
the isle of Tambapanni, and having eaten paddy 


produced spontaneously in the lakes and ponds of 


Tambapanni he went on, and thos } 

said compassionately three times in a well-modul- 
ice; “ Does any person wish to 

go P Does any person wish to go P" They hearing 
the speech came near with folded hands, and said; 
“Sir, we folk wish to go.” “Then get upon my 
hack,” said be. Then some got on his back, 


| some acined his tail, bat some stood 2 page 


seein fleets the ‘Tamil ‘bitty, dase and suggests | 
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hands. Bidhisatta by his own supernatural 
power conveying all the two hundred and fifty 
merchants, even those standing with folded hands, 
placing each in his own place, returned to his own 
abode. But the Yakkhints, when the time of the 
others had come, killed the remaining two bhun- 
dred and fifty men and ate them,'* 

The Teacher, addressing the monks, exid; “O 
monks, a¢ those merchants went to the dwelling 
of the Yakkhinls and met with their death, while 
those who obeyed the word of the cloud-horse 


so monks and nuns, laymen and laywomen, not ful- 


like conditions, and experiencing the great mibbina 
of immortality enjoy great happiness.” The 
apoke these verses -— 

1. “Those men who will not carry out the 
advice preached by the Buddha will obtain mis- 
fortune as the merchants by the Hakshasis. 

2 “And those men who will carry out the 


advice preached by the Buddha will reach the 
7 | adark-blue(nilakrishaa), and the Chinese enumer- 


shore safely as the merchants by means of the 
horse.” 

The Teacher, having thus set forth this dis- 
course, illustrating the doctrines, connected the 
Jdtaka (at the end of the teaching the unhappy 
monk was established in the fruit of sotdpatti, 
and many of the rest obtained the fruits of sold- 


“Those two hundred and fifty merchants who | oth | 
Like the horses of the Walkyries which shake 


followed the advice of the cloud-horse king were 
IL. The mythical horse (ante, p. 41a and note 65). 


picarso, which be translates, “ having the colour of 
Ai : er." The word used 
-Rol-Pa, p. 17) ia gris, 


grey, and heaays in w note “ literally ‘ blnish, of a | 


black-blue.’” Inthe Fo! Koui Ki, p. 185, the harse 
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“is thus described —* The purple horse, also called 


the wheel having come carly in the morning to his 
ofa violet colour. His hairs are threaded with 
moré brilliant than before. When he neighs, it 
is heard at the distance of a yéjana. He haa 
strength sufficient to fy. When the king mounts: 
him to traverse the world be departs im the 


that touch the feet of this horse are converted 


Sénart says (Essai sur la Légende du Buddha, 2nd 
ed., pp, 19-22) -—“* The Mahdbhiirata (I, 1095) calls 
fnam oeuttemam ;’ thus the Brihman mythology 
speaks expressly of an‘ adearatna,’ whichis no other 
eof Valdbaka, which means cloud"” and is the 


_ designation of one. of the steeds of Vishnu. He 


receives the same epithets as the Elephant; whilst 
Uchchhaihéravas is of a dazzling whiteness, he is of 


ation calls him the ‘purple horse,’ or the ‘strong 
and rapid wind ;’ he thus resembles in a curious 
manner those horses of Indra whose hair has ‘the 
bluish reflections of ‘a peacock’s plumage, and 
still more those steeds of the wind (edlasya aid), 
red (rijra, R. V. 1, 174-5; aruna, réhita, I, 134, 3), 
who also draw Indra. (R. V. X, 22, 4-6), comsi- 
dered (X, 168, 2) aa ‘ the king of allthis universe.” 


from their hair the rain and the dew, our steed 
hes ‘ita hairs threaded with pearls (lightwing), 
which fall when he ia washed (the rain) and comb- 

ne’ ;** * when be neiyghs, 
+t ia heard at the distance of a yéjana,” for his 
neighing is nothing but the thunder;' if, finally, 
‘all the stoma of dust that touch his feet are 
changed into grains of gold," we recognize there 
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shoe of the cloud-steed. Wedo not see why we 


should be surprised to find in the borse of our | 
legend this symbolic meaning; for it iathat which | 


he usually has in the Indian mythology."” He 
appears with this meaning on several occasions as 
the direct expression of the sun, and in the case 
of Uchchailuiravas, the white horse, which can be 
seen at the dawn of day,'™* and in that verse (R. F. 
VII, 77, 3) which describes to usa‘ the good Ushas 
bringing the eye of the gods, leading the beautiful 
white steed ...,” in many legends, also, from 
among which I will refer only to those which 
relate to the Digvijaya and the Aévamédha; I 
shall speak further on of this. This is no reason 
for separating widely the aSvaratna Uchchaihéravas 
and the advaraina Valihaka ;*" the former himself, 
in the voiee of thunder’ from which he derives his 
name, and in that black tail which the Serpents, 
sons of Kadré,"” treacherously form for him, has 
different symboliams in a single type might easily 
suggest various explanations. However, if we 
god appears actually in the form of the horse,” 
as in the case of Purusha,™ aa in the myth of 
Medic ingartii ser aot it is chiefly with the 
? ignification of a disguise, of a meta- 








morphosis; if we remember that the elephant, 
the primitive symboliam of which should not be 

doubtful, has nevertheless come in certain narra- 
I think, be inclined to consider that the office of 
horse as representing the cloud answers closely 
to ita probably oldest meaning. Ita luminous 


signification would be only the secondary, as well 
as ancient, development; it ie natural to confound 
| the star with the vapours which conceal it or ap- 


pear tocarry it.“ The horse may, in like manner, 
from the cloud. From its central signification a 
sort of double radiation would be produced; the 


make of the sun, the eye, and of the lightning, the 
cognate mythologies so few evident traces; how, 
even in Indian mythology, it only appears mized 
with other elements. As to our Buddhist afra- 
ratna in particular, it is certaim that if, in the 
cation is evidently manifest, its office of carrying 
the Chakravartin, whom it takes round the earth, 
leaving in the morning, eer BESTE ITE the 
bars eta Pears resaion of the seoond.”” 





SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M.B.A.8., C.1.E. 
(Confinued from Pel. XIl., p. 272.) 


No. CXXXVIIL. 
The original plates’ containing the inscrip- 
tion now published were found, with four 
other seta and a sixth set which has been 


lost sight of, suspended by their rings on an | 


iron bar across the mouth of a large pot which 
was discovered in digging the foundations of 
a wall at ‘Chicacole’ in the ‘Ganjam ° District 


me, for the purpose of editing them, through 
the kindness of Mr. R. Sewell, C.S. 








KALINGA GRANT OF NANDAPRABHANJANAVARMA. 
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From the original pilates. 





it had not been cut when the grant came into | 


my hands; but the first plate had been broken 
in such a way, from the ring-hole to the edge, 
that it could, if desired, be separated from 
the others without cutting the ring; it 1s quite 
plain, however, that there has been no confn- 
sion, and that this is the proper frst plate of 
this grant. The seal on the ring was originally 
rectangular, about 2” long by 1 broad; bat a 
good deal of it is now broken away. lt had 
originally a legend, in relief on a countersunk 
surface; but the letters have been 50 destroyed 
by rust, that I am unable to say what the 
legend is, except that it does nof seem to 
contain the name of Nandaprabhaijanavarm, 
the maker of the grant. The weight of the 
three plates is 114 tolas, and of the ring and 
seal, 26) tolas,—total, 37} tolas. The lan- 
guage of the inscription is Sanskrit thronghout. 

The grant is one of the Mahdrdja* Nunda- 


prabhafijana varmA, the lord of Kalinga, | 


and is issued from (the cify ef) Sirapalli 
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And it records the grant of the village of 
Deyaviita, or possibly Adeyavita or Adeya- 
vita, to the charanas or branches of the 
Deévarita gétra, for the benefit of o Brahman 
present to suggest any identification of either 
the city whence the charter was issned, or the 


| village that was granted. 


The grant is not dated ; but, judging by the 
standard of palmography, it is decidedly 
ancient, and is probably pre-Chalukyan. 
Among the published grants, the one the 
letters of which show the nearest resemblance 
to the letters of this grant,—making allowance 
for the contrast between the upright and the 
sloping styles of engraving,—is the Pallava 
grant of Vijayabuddhavarm’, No. LXXIV.., 
ante Vol. IX., pp. 1008. Until, however, we 
obtain some further mention of the name of 
Nandaprabhaijanavarmi, it is impossible to 
make any definite suggestion as to the date of 
this grant. 





Text.” 
Firat plate. 
‘*} Svasti* Vijaya-Sirwpalli-vasakit*=parama-bhigavato mata pitri-pad-A- 
rf nuddbya(abya)tas-sakala-Kaling-adhipati[h*] Srt-mahirija-Nandap[r"|bha- 


Deyaviate" 


1 nuddh 
{?] Bjonavarmma 
} Aksha'tigraharlya-bri 


stu. 


i, ii handra-da(ta)rak-irka-pratishthitam 
] 
] 


yushmibhih 


kutumbinan oes : 





raig-cha parihritys Davarhritra’®-gitra-charanébhy6(bhyab ) 
| piryv-chita-maryyadaya 





nd: 


[*] ko-ptfe*]vvtps — arkarath bhare-vina-varjjam puyy-hyu(r)-yyaiasim-abhivridahay® 


3 kritvi —-___ sarvva-kare-parihit- 


pradattam [|*] Evan 


Second plate; second side. 


[°°] dh 
[™] pravritts 


dinam 








e-fidyath chebpanéya(m) [/*] Bhavishyataé=cha rijid vijiipayimi 
, ray tayo cat kra)migdtht*m=anyatama-ybgid=avdpyam=anndhaathts 


mam=anupabyadbhi[h®} __stadatitiv=4-" 





(] yam-agrahira(rd)-napalya[h*] [li] AP! cheitra  Vyasa-gite-élkin=ndiha- 
| Third plate. 

[?*] rishyami || Bahubhir=vvasudha datti raja’ vasndh-didhipaib™ oyesya 
(**] yasya yada bhiimifh®] tasya tasya tadi phalam [(|*] Sva-datt[&* ]m paras 
1s Ong wa of thi nad sth So egaal may iso’ interpret this aksherd as Kio. Hn hd 
* In the original, this word is in * : Ae akshorse, wre eT eis nomAlOus OBER 
plate,—not strictly at the commencement of TW” toned sd (i | to ee how eo aver ,, Those 
rh mark beter hia epee * Soca, pani ito engraving mt nae ete 
re sree bn sn et 2G | ue hese mea mit 

ee dan ace aes 1 Correct inte ae-dattireitnd Be 
if " he nt into ; he . 
. Or we may Tod es ect here; bat from the +S Correct late re ia Bagar-Baibhid. 
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Py datt[a®]m vi yatnid-rakshe Yudbishthiraly” mahimata(i*)=chhréstha( st u(sLiblin ) dana. 
[\|*] Shashtim varsha-sahosrapi svargg? mOédati bhé- 


(37) ch=chhréyé-nupilanam=uttaman’ 
[''] mi-la{h*] fikshépta ch=iin[u manta 
Translation. 

Hail! From (his residence) siirated at the 
victorious (rity of )Sairapalli, the Maha- 
ropa Si-Nandaprabhabijanavarma, 
_—the most devout worshipper of the holy one; 
he who meditates on the feet of his parents; 
the supreme lord of the whole of Kalinga,— 
issues his commands to the Kufumbi® at (the 
village of) Deyavita:*— 

(L. 8.j—" Be it known! For the benefit of 
the Brahman Hariéchandrasvimi of the ayre- 
hire of (?) Akshata,—having, with libations 
of water, (and) for the increase of (my) religious 
merit and duration of life and fame, made an 
ayrahkdra-grant (of this village), free from taxes, 


(and) with the exception of ....-5++++, 
«sss! (and) constituted to continue 


as long as the moon and the stars and the sun 
may Inst, and having exempted (it) with remis- 
sion of all the taxes, it has been given (by 


me) to the charanus of the Dévarita gétra. | enjoys 


By you, knowing this, in accordance with 


former custom all the respectful service is 
to be performed, and that which is to be | 












measured out, consisting of gold, &e., is to be 
(LL. 9.)—“ And I make this request to fature 


 kings,—looking upon this grant, which is the 


perpetual business” of (all) those who protect 
that which may be acquired by any of the 
means of religion or succession (of inheritance) 
or prowéss, as their own act of religion, this 
ajrahdra should be preserved by them, just as 
if it were their own gift. 

(L. 12.)—“ And 1 will instance on this point 
by many kings, lords of the earth ;“ he who for 
the time being possesses the earth, to him at that 
time belongs the reward (of the grant that hasbeen 
preserve [land*] that has been given, whether 
by thyself or by another ; the preservation (of « 
grant) is better than making o grant, (and) is the 
| happiness in heaven for sixty thousand 
years ; (but) the confiscator (ofa grant), and he 


the same number of years in hell!" 








TWO EASTERN CHALUKYA COPPER-PLATES. 
BY S. M. NATESA SdsTRI PANDIT. 
longhing, in the Mukhdsa village of {dara, near 
giripalle in the Ndazividu gamindari of the 
presented to the Museum by the zamindir." 


The following transliterations and transla- 


tions show the contents of two Eastern Chalukya 
copper-plate grants now in the Madras Central 
Museum. They were discovered by aman, while | 


1 This tiserge ja a mistake. 





it There ie one syllable in excess of the proper number 








words mean. 


ee Corres to cur idea ‘king, 
rahdripidhirdja, ‘aupreme king of Mahdrd jas’; and 
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No, I. | up to preserve the inscription thereon. They 
This grant is on five plates, joined by a ring | are in excellent preservation.” The seal has 
measure 93" by 4)” and have their edgesturned © legend :—Sri-Tribh wrandiikuda. 
Plate I. 
[*] Sarvakdram=adishasys jagatah sarvadi sivam gb-brahmana-nripinim écha(cha) sivarh bhavata 





*) nim bhagavan-Niriyaya-prasida-samésidita-vara-vardha-Litchohhan-Gleshaya-ksaie-Va- 

* | dikrit-Arati-mandaliném aivamédh-ivabhrita(tha)-endna-pavitri-krita-vipash 

[*] nim kuldm=alamkarishouh || Saty@sraya- Vallabhasya bhrata Kubja-Vishgnvarddhnb-"shtida 
rija-na- 

[*] ndané Vishouvarddhanah nave varshini | Tat-putrd Mamgi-yuvarijah pamehn-virhéati- 





or 


| Ain | 
(*] Tat-sinur=J jayasithas=tray$dasa-samvatsarin | ‘Tad-[d®]vimitur=innjah Kokkilih 
Plate II, first side. 
(**] t-putrd Vijayiditya-bhattirakah ashtAdaé-ibdin | Tan-nandand Vishouvarddhanah shat- 
trian’ 


i) ear RR spec Garhggaratta-balais-sirddhin-dviidas-ibdin-aharnnigam bhuj-irjite- 


[%*] padga-sahiys nayavikramaih ashtdttaram yaddha-éatam = yuddhvi Sam bér-mahii- 
[**] layan tnt-sarnkhysy=akeréd = vird Vijayaditya-bhipatih kyitvi rajyam =a Gaigita 
(**] chatvarimiat-samin | chatur-uttara-samkhyitin yayau © sakhyam Sachipa- 
[**] teh eee nvirah © Kalyfdir=Vishguvarddhand | Vé:ggt-nithas-samastindm- 
ayudha- 
(**] nism karshakcitt yarn-iérama-stiti-niydjana-raksh‘-fikshi-parar-para-puram jayn-sa- 
Plate Il, second side. 

[] kta-bihoh vnityam tri-varga-parivihana-tantre- mantri samvarddhit-fkhila-dharitala- 

[™] d-abhishiktah knlénnaté) | Tat-suté="jani samasta-bhdbritim éisakas-sakala-sampadim pa- 
r™) tib dhairya-dina-dbriti-dharmma-nirmmala-éri-pratipe-dhara-mérti-yirutss | samara-ni- 
f**] n-dnnatih | vilnsad-asind «= jitvA «= siryam pratipa-yaidmayair=jjagati Vijayidi- 
[’*] tyé poke yes jigiya sab | Gamgginkm gaja-vairi-saktir-asamin | Rattésa- 
(**] jitva: Marngi éiré=harat yudhi maha-bihv=ipte-viryiryami | Erishnam sainkilam-am- 

Plate III, first side. 

tet kité-khila-bala(?)-prapt-Oru-sad-vikram# | bhit-firttin-aths vihiya tat-puram aram yo 
(*"] nirddadihe prabhu)h | 5a samasta-bhuvaniéraya-Sri-V ijayadityas=chatad=chatvari- 
(*) mind-varshiin | Tad-onu savitaryy=astamgaté timira-patalé nava-Ratta-diayida-bale- 
[**] n-aibhivyaptam Vemgi-mapdalam | Tad-anuja-Vikramiditys-sinné=Chalukya-Bhima- 
[2] dhip6 Dréharjan-ipara-nima | sva-vikram-aikn-sahiya-taraviri-prabhay-Avabhi- 
fc) sy-fdhipatir=abhiit-kila | Din-dniitha-nagna-nata-giy lest Lucerne dhvaja-vrittinim 


pitariv=1- 


a 
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[™] va sakhaiva gurur=iv-Abhilashitam vistirya kalpa-tar u-pratimaé=chatimsi () dinéna samt- 
("] rpya trimfad-varshini | Pilsyitv-atma-guoaih Purandaram-inandayann-iva tat-sakhyam- 


ar Plate ITI, second side. 
(™*] Tat-patré Vijayddityah éaifavil-labdha-sampad( sarva-bhég-idi-rijyimga-bala-ratnd- 
[*] gha-viirutah | jlvaty=-va pratipat pitari bhoja-bala-dhvasta-tad-vairi-varggah paSchij=jitv- 
firi-varggin= 
(**] nnijamajita-mahi-éakti-sampan- -naréndra-prajia-chakrégs bahyim ripu-samitam-api svirtta- 
(*'] bhégaih kyitértthd rijy-iéil-labdha-t@jab-samadalam-adhip> § jétum=[ndmm praya- 
[™] tah | Tat-sinur=Udydditya-iva-Amma Raéja-Mahéndr-ipara-nimi ripu-timi- 
(**] ram-irin-nihatya prakriti-sapatna-paksha-nikeshipta-simanta-kubja-kotila-mandbha- 
[“] mga-karam © karavilam-utkritya © éakti-traya-sampanna-pratip-Avarjita-pitri-pitimaha- 
(*"] prakriti-balah prajiay4 Sura-gurum téjasi Bhinum antamkshmayiKsh mim-Ama- 
Plate IV, first side. 
(*"] ra-girim vividho-budha-samférayatay-finukarvan | sarva-lok- figraya-Sri-Vishne 
(**] hiréjah © sva-riijy-abhishéka-krita-kalyinah —sithhAsan-irtidhah tendkariit vidas 
[‘*] nivisinah sarvin=kutumbinas=-samihfy-ttham jidpsyatisma | Asmat-kula-kalyina-pa- 
(“*] rampari-niydg-idhikrita-Pattavarddhini-vambiigranyd | kota (7) kampaiti  viiraté- 
(**] na Kubja-Vishnavarddhan-dnucharéga samgrimé tad-annjimyé | dur-dharsha-balam 
Dattara-na- 
(*"] manam vinihatya ta=chchinhéni yéna jagrihire | Tat-kaln-prasiia-CmAcityasys siinur=a- 
} ie néka-yuddha-lIabdha-pratapah Pritiviya Rajah | Tat hohhéda-kara-| 
(“*] yndhah sévakd Vijaydditya-kaliyatyamka-bhdbhujah Abhaishur=E hapdanidityam drishtva 
Plate IV, second side. 
(“) pritim=upirjanat | Priptam=njvala-gantikem yam paré yama-sannibham | Y6 hi | Satrdiniim 
‘} tumnléshn - vira-pataham samérfvya jitvi balam Kuntaditya iti srut-imkita-mahi- 
[™)] kirti- 9 I | Mat-chittam paritishya bhritya padavim labdhva prasida-gamtah- 













[*) ies sntnian iia Sri-janma bihunnatih | Tasmai | Sadvidags gritmaidhiké| 
(*) Gémtiru-nima-grimah sarvikiira-parihdrik rity-ismibhir=dattamiti viditam-a- 
[*] stu vo='smAbhil || Asy-ivadhayah | Pirvatah Géiguva| Dakshipatah Gainayirn! 


[*) h Kalucheruvalu Uttaratal;. Madapalli | Etésham madhya-vartinah kshétra-siminah| 


Pirvatah 
[""] Péturiyn | hgohyainh | Pethakéyilama | Dakshinitalh Kuruvach6ti Noairititah Pe- 
Plate F. 
(**] rovitikurava | Paéchimatah Palagumttapadamatikatta vag ee 


[*) sey | Uttaratah Madapallaparru | 1 Chimirtnign: 
[(*] tha | Asy<Gpari na kénachit-bidhi kartavyi yolh kariti sa serekicheas hats. 
[(") ti Tatha cha Vyisén=jktam Bahubhir=-Vasudhi dattd relia nan yasye 
(**] yasya yada bhiimih tasya tasya tadi phalam || Sva-dattim para-dattim vi yd ha- 
(“) réta vasuthdharim shashti-varsha-eabasrini vishthiyim jayaté krimib 
Translation. fa eeed over at the world, who are the sons 
May prosperity abound in all things in all of Hariti,* who bad obtained (heir) kingdom 
the world for ever! And prosperity to cows, | by the favour of the boon granted by Kan- 
Brahmans and kings! Hail! The brother of | éiki, who are protected by the Miatrigana, 
Satydéraya vallabha, who was an orna- | who are ever contemplating the feet of the god 
ment to the family of the Chalukyas— | Mahfiséna, who have had all kings easily 
who are of the kindred of Minavya that | Steet a to them th the excellent sight 
vane pokes form is Hiritt (eee vol. dneoe pligrie ke, ¥ 
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of the sign of the Boar which they Saal 
by the sight of the holy Narayana, who had 
their bodies purified by the closing bath* of 
the horse-sacrifice,—K u bja-Vishnuvar- 


dhana (riled) 18 years. His son, Jaya- | 
ent off the head of Mai gi in battle, and thus 


simhavallabha, 33 years. Vishnn- 
vardhana, son of his brother Indrarija, 
9yeare. Hisson, Maigi, the Yuvariéja, 2o 
years. His son, Jayasimha,13 years. His 
brother by his step-mother, Kokkili, 6 
months. His elder brother, Vishnuraja, 
after driving ont his younger brother, 37 years. 
His son, Vijayidityabhattiraoka, 18 


years. Hisson, Vishpuvardhana, 36 years. | 


His son, the powerful king Vijayaditya 
by the valourof his arms and by the assistance 
of his infantry, after fighting 108 times in 
123" years with the just and powerful armies 
of the Gahgas and Rattas built the same 
number of temples to Sambhu. That lord of 
GaigA," sfter ruling. the kingdom for 44 
years, acquired the friendship of the husband 
of Sachi (Indra, i.e. he died). His son, the just 
and valorous Vishnuvardhana, who had, 
prefixed to his own, the name of Kali (Kali- 
Vishnuvardhana), who waa lord of Véigi, 
whose form was such that he could wield all 
weapons, who was skilful in giving proper 


work (fo men}—and in protecting and training — 


them according to their caste, period of life, 
and position of life, whose hands were ever 
engaged in conquering the cities of his ene- 
mies, who had a minister that knew all the 
Soni Geiicwiee out the three pursuits of 
(religion, pleasure and wealth), whose 
auiie: in this world was increasing, and 
who -was skilful in battling with elephants 
and horses, being consecrated as king for the 
sitesi of the family, waa lord for a year 
and a half. To him was born a son, who was 
roler of all kings, who was lord of all wealth, 
who was pure, possessing boldness, gifted, 
resolute and charitable, who was renowned 
for his (stalwart) frame, bearing fame, who 
caused many hostile kings to be slain in battle, 
who had united in himself the elements of a 
good conslitution, who shone in excess of 
unparalleled glory after conquering the sun by 
the fame and splendour of his glittering 


Se 
inedeag 5 bath of the horse-sacrisice elgg rstgharaers 
mina, 9a cali, is tho bath which the 

fer, (Yojam clench tea 





sword and by lus good alice who was 
known as Vijayiditya,—and who, at the 
instigation of the lord of the Rat tas, after con- 
quering the king of the Ga aga countries who 
was famous for bis unequalledarray of elephants, 


obtained honour by his great prowess; ,. . + 
ee re tac after leading away the terrified 
sed the afflicted, he the lord totally burned 

his enemy's city. He—the refuge of the 
whole world—the prosperous Vijayidityse 
(ruled) 44 years, Afterwards when that sun 
set in darkness (when he diel), the Véeagi 
kingdom was pervaded by the army of the 
kinsmen of the new Raotta. Then the lord 


| Chalukys Bhima—the son of his (Vi- 


jaydaditya’s) younger brother Vikramaditya 
—otherwise namel Dréhdirjuna, shining 
with the splendour of his scimitar, the only 
friend of his valour, became king. To the 
indigent and the helpless, to the naked, to 
dancers and singers, to religions beggura, he be- 
haved like o father and like a teacher ; and 
making them reveal their desires, likea Kalpa- 
treo he pleased them by unequalled dona- 
tions, After protecting them ‘for 30 years 
as if pleasing Purandara (Indra) by his 
good qualities, he obtained that deity’s friend- 
ship (i. ¢. died). His son, Vijayfiditya, 
who had obtained fortune even from his echild- 
hood, who was famous for his possessing, united 
in himself all the enjoymenis of strength and 
money which make the limbs (or parts) of a 
constitution, who, while even his father wna 
alive by the fame of the strength of his arms 
destroyed hostgof his enemies, and obtained by 
his own valour the reward of unconquerable 
greatness. Even in intellectual supremacy he 
deprived the hosts of his sarrounding enemies 
of their enjoyments, and thus attained fame, 
bib obtained splendour by the blessings of 

his kingdom and becoming lord of the level 
rewmnd (this world) went toconquer Indra (died). 
His son, Amma, otherwise called Raja 


| Mahéndra, who soon destroyed the darkness 


of his enemies like a rising moon, who cnt by 
his sword, that was causing terror to all crooked 
minds, the neighbouring kings who placed 
themselves on the side of his old enemies, who 


* Gee Mr. Floet tion of this 


meV ijayidites Ses the lord of Gabi, » 
poctical same of the Gédivarl Bi 4 ol ee 
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‘had joined in himself the three aabfts,' aes 
had bent by his fame the strength of tho 
snbjects of his fathor and grandfather, who 


was making himself tho teacher of the pods | 


(Vdehospat) by his memory, the son by his 
splendour, the earth by his patience, the 


mountain of the gods by his being resorted to | 


by the learned men, and who was the refuge of 
the whole world—Vishnovardhana, the 
great king, who was consecrated in his kingdom, 
sitting on his throne, summoning all the 
‘ufumbis, living in the coontry of Kandéru- 
vati, thus ordered :-— 

" By him, the foremost of the Pat tavard- 
dhini family—which is always placed in the 
position of bemg able to secure the constant 
prosperity of onr family—who was known 
as KOta(?) Kampa,and who was the fol- 
lower of Vishnuvardhana, the killing 
of our enemy Dattara of unapproachable 
army in battle, and the taking away of his 
emblems, was accomplished agreeably to the 
command of Vishnovardhana. Priti- 
viyaordja, who had obtained fame in many 


lnttles, was the son of SGmiaditya, who was | 


born in that family. His son, who holds his 
hand like a weapon to ent away the pride of 
his enemies, who is the servant of king K ali- 
Vijayiditya(?), is Bhandaniditya. 
The friendship of that Bhandaniditya, 
equal to Yama in battle, of shining bells, and 


seeing whom the enemies feared, was sought by | 


us. And he in the crowd of enemies making 
hia victorious war-droms to be heard above 
all, conquered the army, and thus becoming 
the temple of great fame and honour, has been 
distinguished by the name of Kuntaiditya. 
He, after delighting my mind, and after con- 


quering many hostile but admiring kings, has | 


obtained the place of a sorvant under me. He 
has long arms which are the origin of prosperity, 


To him the village named Gimtdrn, which | 


is more than 12 villages, is given by us in the 
act of atoning for all our sing. Let this be 
known to youall. The boundaries of the village 
(are) :—To the east GOmguva, to the sonth 
Gainay tru, tothe west Kaluchorovaln, 
to the north Madapalli. The boundaries 
in the (four) villages that border on the village 
ti seers Merril of the tank of 
* This aoe Setter mga eye Ee 
ven in the Mackensie MSS. ond also j 


" 
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given :—To the east Péturiy u, to the south- 


east Pettakoyilamn, to the south Earnu- 
vachdéti, to the south-west Peruviti- 
kuruva, tothe west Pilagumtta padu- 
matikatta® to the north-west Pailakum- 
gontamainadurga-bhagavati, to the 
north Madapalluparrn, and to the north- 
east Chamirénigumtta. No injury should 
be done to this (charity) by any one. He who 


| does (injury) becomes guilty of the five great sina. 


Thns it has been said by Vyisa:—Lands have 
been given by many and have been preserved 
(in grant) by many ; he, who for the time being 
possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it. He who 
appropriates land that has been given, whether 
by himself or by another, is born for the duration 
of sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure. 

an extremely handsome and well preserved grant 
of five plates, joined with a ring having the clear. 
est and best seal I have yet met with. ‘The docu- 
ment evidences the charitable donation of a vill- 
age by Ammarija I, of the Eastern Chalnk; 

dynasty. It must have been executed, therefore, 
between the years A.D. 918 amd 925, the period of 
that king's reign. The grant waa found at the 
close of the year 1871 buried in the ground in a 
field in the village of Edéru, near Akiripalle 
in the Kistna District, 15 milea north-east of 
Bervida, a village belonging to the present 
gemindari of Nizividn, and therefore in the heart 
of the Eastern Chilukya country. The plates were 





The seal has the Chalukya boar over the legend 
Sri-Tribhuvandmkaéa, with aun, moon and three 
elephant goads. Below is a lotus, Above, some- 
thing that looks like a t umbrella, or it may 


be a crown. The grant bears no date of any kind. 
It commences with the usual nici titles 











| 
Vijayiditya 


(length of reign not given). 
| 


(the grantor). 

“The document states that Ammarija granted 
the village of Gomfirau to Kundiditya, son of 
Prithvija Raja, who was son of Somiditya, of the 
during the days of Kubja Vishnuvardhana. The 
families (kufumbts) of the district of Kanteruvati. 


aa in some grante of the period. The genealogical 
table ds with that given by Dr. Burnell 
on p. 21 of his South-Indian Paleography, with the 
years are given, corresponding with four of the 
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of Kataka Rajah | 


| plates noted by Dr, Burnell, as well as with Nos. 
land 2 of this series. Seven grants therefore 
give 38, to two which give 30 years. This grant 
declares Mangi’s con, Vishnu Baja, to be elder 
Plates, C,D, and Nos, 1 and 2 of this series agree 
with the plate under discussion, while No. 2 adds 
| that Kaukili was Jayasitnha's ‘ half-brother.’ 
We thus have five plates which make EKaukili the 
younger. Only one out of the nine plates yet 
noted give 16 yeara to the reign of Vijayiditya 
to the latter's successor, Vishnuvardhana, Dr. 
| Barnell’s C, D, F, Nos. 1 and 2 of this series, 
and this plate (six plates in all) give him 36 
yeara. One, Dr. Burnell’s B, gives 30 years. 
Dr. Burnell’s E mentions 96, which is probably 
atmistake. To hisauccessor Vijayiditya Bhipati 
give 48 years, one 40, and this one 44. To Vija- 
yiditya’s son, Vishnuvardhana, one grant (Dr. 
Burnell’s F) gives 6 months; the rest give him 
1} year. Vishnuvardhana’s son, Vijayaditya, is 
given 40 years by one grant (Dr. Burnell’s F) and 
44 by all the rest including this one. The usur- 
pation of the sovereignty by some Ratta chiefs 
for a period not defined is especially to be noted 
here, as, if true, it may upset previous calcula- 
tions on the earlier chronology. 

As to the village of ‘Gortaru,’ 1 have tried 
to identify it, but at present without success. 
| ‘The boundaries are given in considerable detail, 
and it may be that the village intended is Guntaru, 
one of the most important towns in the Kistna 
boundaries given are—‘east, Gothguva; south, 
Gainayiru; west, the Kalu Tanks (Xalucherw- 
culu) ; north, Madapalle."” 


















No. 2. 
This grant is on three plates, joined by a 
ring bearing a seal having the design of a lotus 
surmounted by the sun and moon, with three 


Transliteration. 
Plate I. 


1 


| 
ee | 


coer 


lisscat bree 


lass Ravien se ieee ene : 
ti-putrinim Kaudiki-vara-prasi(da)-labdha-rajy: bhagavan-Nirdyaon-prasida-sim-i- 
sijite vara. vartha-lddchan.6kshana-kshapa-vas[krit-iriti-magdalindm niva- 
midh-dvabhrita-anina-pavitri-krita-vapushim 
| rishnSrevividha-yuddha-labdha-vijaya-siddhé(n ?) shay 
| pratap-fivanata-para-mandala-nripati-mandalasya 


Hari- 


bhuvana-manSbhirima-Vikrimara 
Sri-Vi- 


priya-tanayah nija-bhuja-nigit-Aisi-dhi 
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[2] rii-pragamita-para-chakra-vikramah 


Plate I[.—jiret side. 


(Fesevarr, 1884. 


éakti-tray-alamkrité kshira-sigara 
iva gatata-rakshita-padmaly fdadha- 


[**] ra ivi kumuda-vana-priyé Dharmmaja iva _ nija-dharmma-nirmmalé 
(*] Dharmmajinuja iva $$ Dofdisana-kshaya-karah Mérur=iva —_sthira-sthi- 


[™] tir-atula-tuli-dhrite 
(™*] ma-brihmany6 Vishon 


iva 


kanka dhauta 
jishouh 


durbala  malinah __para- 
samasta-bhuvana(a ?)-éraya-Sri-Vija 


dhanta 


[*] yiditya-mahirijidhirdja-paramééva(ra ?)-bhattirakal Kanderuva 

Plate II.—eecond ide, 
(**] ti-vishayd TAMR cose 2's vo graimasya ku . ¥ . ka pramukhin 
[**] kutombinas=sarvan-itham-ijilipyati viditam=asto. vb="emibhih 
[*"] Minamini-vastavyiiye Kasyapa-gitraya Apastathba-sitraya Taitri- 
(**) ya-brahmachirine Turkavarmma-trédi-pautri(ya P) védithga-vi- 
[**) dé shat-karmma-niratiya Dréna-garmma-dvi-Védi-putra (ya ?) brahmana-gu- 


("°] na-gap-ilakatiya 


Pa-(dma ?)-bhathirakiiya siiryya-grahana-ni- 





[**] mité(tté) asminn=tva gramé dvidasa-vindi ka-kédrava-bij 
Plate LIT. 

[)....--+--+ fvisonam sarvva-KAra-POri 2. eee eee eee ees Pe ee 
["] ptirvatah | Korrupara-simah  dakshinatah © Taru?kah = pachimataly Ru- 
["*]*mati Uttaratah Rénvuvati-bauha-régvavoli 2. ee ee ee chaturavadhi 
[™*] Ajiaptir-asya § dharmmasya nirmmalé dharmma-samgrahah § bidbaménamalé 
[*] kasvat(kachit?) punya-vitto narittamsh || Bahubhir=vasudha datté bahubhié=ch=ino- 
*!) paliti yasya yasya A bhimih tasya tasya tadi phalam  sva-datt&(m ?) 
[**} para-datt&(i) vi yd haréta vasumdharam shashti-yarsha-sahasrini vishtiyim jiyaté krimih || 

Translation, like the milk ocean, who ever protected 


Hail : The grandson of Vikramarima, 
who was a delight to the mind of the people, 
who had won success in many battles, who 
was an ornament to the family of Chalu- 
kyas, who are of the kindred of Manavya, 
that is, praised over all the world, who are the 
sons of H iriti, who had obtained (fheir) king- 
dom by the favour of the boon granted by 
Kauéiki, who have had all kings made easily 
subject to them by the excellent sight of the 


sign of the boar which they acquired by the 


favour of the holy Nérdyana, who had their 
bodies purified by the closing bath’? of the horse- 
sacrifice, The affectionate son of the great king 
Sri-Vishouvardbansa, who had hosts of 
kings from other countries bowing down before 
him by his valour, was the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, Sri-Vija- 
yAditya, who had subdued the valour of 
hostile kings by the sharp edge of the sword 
that he carried in his hand, who was adorned 
by the three constituents of regal power" 
who was the origm of prosperity (Lakshmf), 
© Seo above, p. 53, note No. 4 | 
Sia ;, minister aud enorgy—Prabhu-mantra- 


wiadha. 


Padma (the goddess of prosperity), like 
the creator of the day (the sun), who took 
delight in protecting the world and making it 
happy, as the moon protects the forest of lilies, 


who was pure by his own charitable acts like 


the son of Dharma (Yudhishthira) who did 


away with bad rulers (Dudideana) like the 
younger brother of Dharma (Biima), who 


Méru,2"*who had washed away and reduced 
with gold in the scales, who was a good Brah- 
man, and who was victorious like Vishnu. 
He in the country of Kanderuvdta. . . 

. . tis 


“Be it known to you (thaf)—The grandson of 
TurkavarmA, who was learned in the three 
Véder, who was an inhabitant of Minamina, 


| who was of the family of Ki éyapa, who be- 


longed to the line (sitra) of Apastambha, 
and who was a religious student of the Tatttiri- 
yasdkhé portion of the Vida ; the son of D ré- 


8 gi“ehos of punsare 60 png br here that it is 







Fesrvary, 1834.) 


$$ — 
na farm 4, who was learned in two Védas, who 
knew also thesix branches,"*(Aaga) of the Véda, 
and who practised the six acts or duties" en- 
joined to Brahmans; was Pa(dma?)-Bhat- 
taraka, who was adorned with all the good 
qualities of Brahmans. To him, during the 
occasion of a solar eclipse, in this very same 
village (are given) lands in which 12 Vindikas 
of Kédrava seed could be sown ..-.+++-; 
| . onthe east Korru- 
para boundary, on the south (Taru ?) kab, 
on the west RumAti, on the north Repvn- 
vyati-bauharenvuvati . the 
four limita. «The commanding (insinuation) for 
this charity is (the same as) the gathering pure 
charities; and only some of the best men in 
this (world), which is troubled with sins, have 
the wealth of charity. Lands have been given 
by many kings from 5agare downwards. He 
who for the time being possesses land enjoys 


a it a ew ef se he. UF 


» 2 & & E £ ® 











of 


the fruit of it. He <a hota a, ween sa orders 
given, whether by himself or by another.” 


“A grant in three small plates, very roughly 









and lotus, and the legend Srt Tribhweandvikeusa 
It commences with the usual Chalukyan glorif- 
cation (Mdnavyasa gotrdudm, ko.......), but only 


dridjddhirdja paramedva (ra) bhattdraka, son of 
styled * Vijayiditya Bhattiraka,” we here have a 
new name, * Vijaya RAéma,’ for the sovereign 
Mangi surnamed the ‘ Yuvardja.’ But the point 
is doubtful. By this document » village is given 
to a Bribman during a solar eclipse. The plates 
were nent with (other two) to the Museum by the 
semindar of Naxividu in the Kistna District.” 


—- = - Se 


MIRZAPUR 


monly observed. 

The following things are considered auspl- 
cious if found, met or observed (specially if 
brought from the opposite direction) within & 
by = person bound om some business or & 
journey:— | | 

(1) A pot full of water, (2) any fruit, (8) ® 
rihman (particularly with his 


ed and a book under his arm), (4) = cow, (5) an 
nnmarried girl, (6) a mother with her child in her 
lap (particularly with her forehead and parting 


of the hair coloured with yermilion or Indian: 


lead), (7) a horse or elephant, (8) milk or 


coagulated milk, (9) 5 peacock, (10) a mongoose, 


(11) w corpse, but with no one crying after it, 
(12) fish, (13) a washerman with clothes was. 

(14) arms, (15) an empty pot, if brought from 
behind. 


circumstances are thought inauspicious, and 
the superstitious put off their journey to some 
future occasion, if they bappen to meet or 


3 ‘The six accompaniments of the Véda or Vidihgas 










ares ti) leh’, the acianoe of proper articulation : (2) 






rt (4) ni Kt 





ddic words 5 (5) 













forehead mark- 


observe any of the following things or 

(1) A one-eyed or blind man, (2) a widow, 
(3) oil or an oilman, (4) leather, (5) bone, (6) = 
(8) a mendicant with his clothes dyed in Indian 
red, (9) person maimed or affected with any 
disease, (10) a cat or jackal if it cross the path 
of the traveller, (11) = beggar, (12) the braying 
of the ass, crying of the jackal, or sneezing of a 


ney in the directions detailed :— 
Saturday asd Monday......-.-.0+++ East. 


Friday and Sanday ......s00-.::0-+ West. 
Tuesday and Wednesday .....-... North. 
: cones se eeenaeees see South, 


ditt (empty day). 


+ The six duties of Brihmans are -—{ 


ia os 
Vidas; (2) holy study ; (3) offering » fast, (condi 
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For wearing new clothes, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and sometimes Sunday 
are considered auspicious, and the rest inauspi- 
cons. 

Shaving on Saturday is mest strictly prohi- 
bited, 

The mewing of a cat or whining of a dog if 
heard for atime by a sick person confined to 
bed is thought a sure sign of his death, 

Dreams. 

(1) Dreaming one’s self on horse-back, (2) 
finding one’s self in a situation higher than 
the ground, (3) finding one's self dead or un- 
well are considered auspicious, 

(1) Riding on an ass, (2) going to the 

south, (3) dreaming one's self being married, 
are inauspicious. 

Dreama when forgotten are supposed to 
carry no effect. 


The white lizard if it falls on one’s fore- | 


head is a lucky sign, and if it falls to the left 
side is reckoned unlucky. 
Feeling the right palm itchy portends gain, 


and feeling th right sole itchy 3 is & sign of = 

The pal pitadion or convulsion of right eye- 
lid, right eyebrow, and right muscles are 
suspicions to man and inauspicious to woman. 
The palpitation of the left eyelid, eyebrow, and 
muscles are auspicious te woman and inauspl- 
cious to man. 

Howses. 

A house with its front part wider and 
higher than the hinder part is inauspicious, 
and that of a contrary construction is auspi- 
cious. ) 

A house with its main gate or door to the 
east or north is auspicious, and the same with 
its main entrance towards west or south is 
INAUSpPicioUs. 

Crying, quarreling, calling ont the nantes 
of wild animals or that of a miser, and seeing 
the face of an ugly man or woman or that of 
ao miser is prohibited. when one ts just out of 


- his bed ip the morning. 


W. G. J. 


KANHPEKI—KANISHKA, Ac. 

legends in corrupt Greek, such as— 
PAONANOPAO KANHPKI KOPANO, 

, OOHPKI KOPANO, 

‘ BAZOAHO KOPANO, 
and on an allied coin we find—HIAOY TAKA 
KONANOY (or KOTIANOY), TYIANNOYNTO® and 
on another PTAAIPICOY for Zraksperow (Spali- 
rigusa).' On the Manikydla inscription we 
have—Mahdrdjasa Kanishkusa Gushanaval ta] 
fusoowardhaka. This shows that KOPANO is 
equivalent to Gushana, or Kushdna—as indicated 
by Chinese writers; and we know that KANHPKI 


and OOHPEKI ure identical with Kanishka and | 


Hurishka 

We see that in both the first two words of the 
4th legend I is used for the Greek p, and this has 
led numismutists to read the Laat word as Kowavoy : 
probably huwever it is only intended for KOPANO, 
ie. Kushina. In the last we have P used for = 
(perhaps pronounced as fl. Now the Greek 
alphabet has no letter for the 4or 4h of the Indian 
languages, and hence there would arige a difficulty 


in representing their sounds. ‘The Baktrian letter — 


n=émay have been used in KOMTAOY on H ‘race's 
coin, to supply the want, bat we have Z for q in 
that of BAsuddo or Visudéva’s, while it appears 





OKPA, de. ? 





+ Vou Ballet, Dis Nachfoljer Alexanders, p. 155. 


twice to represent y in the legend XOPANCY 
| ZAODOY KOZOAA KASAGEC, which ia equivalent to 


saaa;—where also «sh is again represented by P. 
Why P (or P) should have been employed for the 
sound of sh, and why! orf was used for p in 
Hérave and turannountou, ia not quite clear, The 
form P, employed on the coims, bears a close 
resemblance to the Baktrian P = v—was it then 
intended for « and not at allforr? W 
the explanation, it would appear that in these | 
quasi-Groek the Yuei-chi or Turushkas 
did use P and sometimes 7 (or 1) for4# or ah and 
occasionally for «,and that Tor took the place 
of p. 

Will this help us to explain such Skythian 
terma as PAONANOPAO, -APOOACTIO, YPKOSA0Y, 
J. B. 








LIST OF CHOLA KINGS. 
The following list of Chila kings was sent me 


| by the late Dr. Burnell about four years ayo. 


It ia from the Brihadijvara Mihdtmya, or legend 
of the great temple at Tanjor. Dr. Burnell said 
he put no confidence in it, “though some of the 


names are, no doubt, real ones.” 


L. Kulottunza. 
= Déva- Chola. 


Fesnvaky, 1594.) 





3, Sasisdchara. 

4, Sivalinga-Chola." | 
7. BAjarijindra, 

8. Viramirtania 

10. Jaya-Chila.” 

Ll. Kunaka-Chola. 

12. Sundura-Chola. 

l4. Kalyfinu-Choke 

15. Bhudra-Chéla* 


“ Apparently there should be 16, but I am not 


sure, for the MS. I have to refer to is corrupt, 
and there are clearly omissions in parts. 

Tt seems im posaible to runke this list correspond 
with the resulta gathered from the inscriptions." 


vishyéttara-Purdna; it was probably written about 
130) A.D. to tir up the piety und liberality of 
the Vijayanagura kina.” : 

To this it may be added that we learn from the 
copper-plate grants of the Eastern Chalukyas 
collected by Sir Walter Elliot, that Vimaliditya 
of that dynasty, who wecended the throne about 
$, 937, married KO ndav, a daughter of Ra ja- 
raja, of the Siryvadéa, and younger sister of 


Rajéndra-Chéla His successor, Rajarija | 


of the Chandravaduéa (5, 944) married Iramonangé 
(?) daughter of RAjéndra-Chéla, and their 
son, R&jéndra-Chola, the first Chola ruler im 
Vengi, succeeded. in 8, 985, and defeated the 

diyan king, His successor was Vikrama- 
déva Kuldttunga-Chola, wbout 8, 1034. 
Then came Réjarija-Chéla about S. low 
and Viradéva Kuléttunga-Ch dla, about 
S. 1054. 


This apparently gives us the following Cholas:— 


RaAjarija Chola 1, (cir- 8. 910). 
Rajdndra Chola I, (cir. 5. i). 
RAjaraja Il, or Naréadra Chola 8) OH4-955. 
Rajaréjéndra II, 935-1004, whose abhi 
Vilramadéva Kuléttungs Obila, 8. 1034-1049. 
Rajarija Chola IT, 1049, and 
Viradéva Kulottunga Chdla, 8. 1054 to perhaps 
1078. 
Dr. Burnell, in 9. Indian Paleography, p. 4, 
places Kerikiila Choki about 8,870, And after a 
break in the gencsalogy (which he gives only from 


Rajarija U1, of the above list to Viradéva Kulotta- | 





| two fine Tamil” 
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(3. 1156).” | 


| Mysore, 4c. vol. ITl, p. 472; Wilson's Mackenzie, 


ASS, vol. 1, pp. xe, and 181; Jour, ds. Soc. Ben. 
vol. VIL, pp. 371, 339, 307, 512; Taylor's Catalogue 
Raisonnés, vol. ILI, pp. 391, 440, 518, 522; Rice's 
Mysore and Coorg Gasetteer, vol. 1, p. 212, and 
Foulkes in Salem District Mawwal, p. 39; which 
have been 





TWO TAMIL COPPER-PLATE GEANTS. 
In the Library of the University of Leiden ure 
Sisanams. 


three plates, held together by a strong ring, 


| bearing a large seal, in the centre of which are the 


following emblems —Two fishes upright; to the 
head of it somewhat injured ; above, in the middle, 


| a chhatri with a chdmara on euch aide of it, also 


object resembling a tall lamp with a ribbon or 


which, beginning on the left side, is the following 


ofpay 


that is —“'The supreme order of Sri Kuldltunga- 
assembly of the charitable lords of the earth (of 
all Zi at _ rn 








still larger seal, with 16 knobs at slight distances 
field contains on the left two fishes, scales, fins, 
eyes, gills, and mouths, all distinctly expressed; 

ape intanded for a tiger, the Chéja symbol— 
the nearest of the fishes. . Over it isa chhatré with 
Ee oe ae 





' = 
fi 


® Prinap alds bore Pattira Child? 1407 A.D. 
* gee 3. Indl. Paleography (2d. ed.) p. #9. 


) engrossed in R. Sewell’s Sketch of the 
Dynasties of So. India, pp, 14-20, 2d. 


the syllables—°tuigardja ktsaricarmmanah—are 
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p-stands, each with a cloth knotted round the 
middle of it. The tops of these resemble candle 
flames. A-well raised circle, double at the bottom, 
surrounds this, Outside it is the legend, in 
of rather an older type than those on the other 
seal, and not quite so distinct in some places. It 
apparently reads :— 

( fr )craaai (rat 2) qcRataet: THs - 


(fern 2) anfer Sroftcar (2) ae 
That ia—'The order of (Sri) RAjéndra Chi{la 


ko ?)parakésarivarmi Raéj(éPyndra. .... 2+ +> 
row of light ....+.-- ie 


We are not aware that these plates have ever | 


They evidently belong to the 


great Chola dynasty of Southern India, and they | 


may throw light on obscure points in their little 
known history. EpiToR. 
THE PEOVERES OF ALI BIN TALEBI. 
Translated by K. T. Best, M.A., M.R.A.S., 
Principal, Gujarat College. 





Ali waa the son-in-law of the Prophet Moham- | 


mad and was the fourth successor of the prophet 
according to the traditions of the Sunnis and the 
fret Khilif or Imfim according to the belief of the 
Shiahs of Persia. The proverbs or rather the 
‘sayings’ of Ali form, in their completed shape, 
one of the most popular books of the Shiah divines, 
who look upon these dicta of their adored leader 
much the same as the Sunni Muhammadans do 
upon the wmirkals or traditions of the prophet 
himself. Ockley in hia History of the Saracens 
gives a fully told life of Al. He lived in the 
seventh century. 

1. Religion gives strung protection; the world 


betrays. 

2, Truth is a cutting sword. 

g.. Envy is the chief of vices. 

4, Behind prosperity sita adversity. 

5. Fasting is o moat useful medicine, abundance 
multiplies diseases. 


6. The ascent to excellent virtues is difficult, the 


= Tobe occupied with what is past is a waste of 


tune. 
8. Religion is patience in adversity and gratitude 


jn prosperity. 
®. A follow-feeling on religious matters causes 
10. Take care not to praise any one on qualities 
which he does not possess, for his work will show 
whether you have rightly described him. 
1L. That which ia incorrect is corrected by 
learning. 
12. Rewards are obtained by work not by idle- 







——_—_— —_—_— = 


13. Sabmit yourself to your master and he will 


exalt you; approach God with the obedience due 


to Him and He will come near to you. 

14. Look attentively before you apply your mind 
to anything ; and consult with another before you 
proceed with it; and arrange the mode of acting 
before you enter on the business. 

15. The folly of a man is seen by two things, 
viz. when he speaks of a thing with which he has 
nothing to do, and when he replies to something 
of which he has not been asked. 

16. The fruit of carelessness is penitence and 
the result of sin disgrace. 

17. The liberality of a poor man makes him 


iIlustrions, but the avarice of a rich one makes 


18. Seriousness ia the ornament of a man. 

19. Obedience is the ornament of a servant. 

2), The folly of a counsellor is the destruction 
of him who seeks advice. 

1, The harm done by a speech is greater than 
that of a wound. 
frequent their assemblies, for if you are ignorant 
they will teach you and if youare learned you will 
increase in knowledge. r 

95. The love of the world is the source of all evil. 

96. ‘The love of the world corrupts the mind and 
makes the heart deaf, 90 that it does not haten to 
the bitterness of this. 


bitterness of patience. 


29. Piety cannot reside in a mind which is 


| saddened on account of earthly things. 


30. The best praise is that which flows from the 
fongrae of the good. 
$1. The best thing about alma is their secrecy. 
39. The best man is he who is liberal and grate- 
ful in his prosperity, and has patience and a noble 
delights of the world. 
35. The prosperity of a liberal man displays his 
33. Silver which profita is better than gold which 
deatroya. 
37. With God the silver of a poor man is 
brighter than the gold of a rich one. 

38. The house of retribution (i. Paradise) is 
not without generous men, but there is no miser 
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make a noble possessor of the honour insolent, 
wind disturbs. 
to publish the faults of others, in order that their 
own may be more easily excused. 

49. Leave off extravagance by keeping to the 
happy mean, and to-day remember to-morrow. 
50. No one reaches the height of perfections 
unless he actively wages a sacred war. 
51. The chief part of wisdom is to cling to 
53. The height of virtue is to control anger and 
lust. 
(‘To be continued.) 


from evils which they might bring on you, and | 
and occupy yourself with your own more serious 
affairs which tend to your salvation. 

42. It is better to lose one’s eyes than to look 

43. Leave that which is little in favour of that 
which is much, and what is scanty for what is 
am 

44. One who is fond of equity and justice is 
beloved when he is a master, and praised when 






45. Give up prodigality; for the liberality of a 
46. A step in rank, though it be high like a 





II, No. 2, for 1883, opens with a series of Folktales ing up of both gold and copper coins by native 
from the Upper PanjAb, by the Rev. C. Swynner- workmen. So many coins have disappeared from 
generally very short, and mostly in the form of Museums, however, that we cannot join him im 
not by him, and while doubtless preserving the public Museums in England. They are far more 
to have seen them produced in simpler phrase be even in Calcutta. 

The next paper, by Oh. J. Rodgers, on “The | the remains of portions of Old Fort William, disco- 
is s very interesting one. It is well known that way Company's Offices,” illustrated by five plates, 
some of the coins of the Ghami dynasty have the | in which he discusses and illustrates the positions 
name of the month aa well sa the number of the referred to by Holwell and Orme, and fizes with 
year on them, and in a previous paper, “On the satisfactory exactitude the position of the Black 
ples bearing the names of six of the months of Mr. G. A. Grierson haa a long paper on Behfri 
the DAhf year. He mentionssix coins of Jahlingir declension and conjugation, to which Dr. Hoernle 
same year, bearing the names of seven of the The last paper ia on the temples of Vaidyanitha 
months. Of Akbar's 49th Ddhi year he has two at Deoghar in the Santal Parganas, by Dr. Ré- 
rupees struck at Tatta, three at L&hor, one at jéndralils Mittra. This ia a long paper in which 
being of different months, and from other years length, many of them related of a score of other 
be has coins of the remaining five months. On. places as well as of Vaidyandths ;—the deception 
some square coins of JahAngtr, weighing from 210 | of Ravana by Vishnu, for example, in which the 
to 217 and 219 graina, are couplets into which are latter in the disguise of « Brihman undertakes to 
woven the Persian names of the [Ah! months. hold for a little the jydtirliaga, which Rivas had 
The paper is illustrated by two plates, on which obtained, and then dropped it in the sand, is also 

Mr. Rodgers enters a strong protest against the The list of the jyétirlisgas an given from the 
Buropeans, and those who make scarce coins ‘nto | Saurieh}ra; 2, Mallikirjuna at Grigaila ; 3, Mabi- 








Pha 





kila at Ujjain; 4, Orbkiira at. Amaréévara” (on 
the Narmadi); “5, EKédira on the Himalaya; 6, 
Bhimaéadkara at Dikini” (i. at the source of the 
Bhimé in the Dakhan, north from Pund); “7, 
Visvadvara at Biniras; 8, Tryambaka on the 
banka of the Gautami” (GidAvart); “9, Vaidya- 
nitha at Chitibhami; 10, Nigééa at Dwiraki, 
(wie); 11, R&méda at Sétubandha, and 12, Ghus- 
rinéia at SivAlaya;"—surely the last is for Ghri- 
ghnédvara at Elur’. In this list, it will be observed, 
that the Dwirakd shrine is substituted for that of 
Niganfitha in the Nizam's territory to the east of 
Ahmadnagar, but which has for o considerable 
time fallen off greatly in popularity, whereas 
Vaidyanitha has risen greatly within the last 
century. Throughout the paper no oppo unity 
is loat of correcting the statements of Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, Mr. Beglar, or General Cunningham, but 
the author illustrates hia paper with a plan, the 
“location of the different temples” on which he 
allows is “not absolutely correct.” Weare ata 
loas to understand the use of publishing such a 
plan, where the walls of « well are represented of 
the thickness of the diameter of the well itself, 
and where none of the pillars of the temple of 
wall, though in the text (p. 180), it is admitted 
that one of the pillara is embedded in the eastern 
enclosure wall; and in this case thia plan is the 
lished one in the Reports of the Archwological 
Survey, vol. VIII, with the account which the 
Babu seems #0 eager to pick faults in, but which, 
plan, he says, he did not know of while preparing 
his own. The wood-cut, too (p. 173), said to be 
“ copied, and from a photograph,” is so incorrectly 
executed that it is almost unintelligible. 





“The lingam of Waidyanitha—" the premding 
divinity,” oa the author calls it—“is of a oylin- 


drical form, five inches in diameter, and rising 
of basalt shaped like a yéni and pointing towards 
the north. . . . The top is broken and has an 
the other side. The fracture ia attributed by the 
Hindu legend to the assault of RAvana.” The 
place ia frequented for the cure of diseases, and 
cures, and it must be comparatively amall, perhaps 
not more ao than at Lourdes and other places in 
Europe, but it is sufficiently large to keep up a 
fast.” 


There seems to be little of note architecturally — 












| mythology are not always sstisfactory 


[Fesrvanr, 1854. 


1596) when Ptirana-malla, chief of Gidhaur, claims 
to have ‘speedily built’ the central temple of 
Vaidyanitha, till A.D. 1810-23 when the temple of 


would equally apply to any of the other eleven 
shrines of the class, as well sa to many others of 
less note, of which we have the clearest evidence 
Among the lesser shrines ia one to Vagalidévi 


tongue and a thunderbolt in her left hands, array- 
ed in a yellow garb, and decorated with golden 
Supplt., p. 1253). The temple of Sarya, built about 


of its porch there is an inscription im the old 


LA} character,” and the image “is that of the 
Buddhist Padmapini, 2 feet in height, and there 


om beginning with 
ter.” With pains perhaps the rest of this inserip- 


and perhaps 25 or $0 syllables. We could have 
of Padmapini, for the BAbu’s ideas of Buddhist 


Her image, as seen in the temple, ia that of 
ing Tarfdévi with S4vitri ? The latter is at least 
quite as old a name as the other, and one is 
reminded here of the author's old error (Buddha 
Gayd, pl. xxi, fig. 1),im mistaking the Buddhist 
(Ante, wt eup.). 
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iectanen the Sion we find ite inquiries arranged 
in a sevenfold analysis, «. g—(l) substance; (2) 
quality; (8) ect (6) generality ( (6)partionlarity: (6 
ooinherence ; (7) Bevenfold 

fications are Lor rare. No doubt al 
that Mr. Sinnett has related came to himself aa a 


revelation, but the merest tyro im Orientel philo- | 


sophy could have disillusioned’ him concerning 
the novelty of it had he been anxious to enquire. 
It appears to us that all the statements made in 





(1) the Eternity of matter, (2) Evolution of life | 


from it; (3) Transmigration of souls. 
According to Mr. Sinnett Baddha comes from 
time to time into this world. He came os Gan- 
tama and again reappeared as Sankarichirya, and 
to those who can read between the lines he is mm 


the body again. The strange thing, however, is that | 


in each incarnation he contradicts what be did in 


explorable by the mortal adepts of Eaoteric science. 
Within those limits they know all that takes place, 
and how it takes place, and they know that every 
thing is accounted for by the constructive will of 
the collective host of the Planetary Spirits operat- 
ing under the law of Evolution that pervades all 
nature.” 


| and Kathumi Singh are placed in His stead. 


They learn from the planetary spirits They 
become omniscient within the range of the solar 
system. Hence ‘the confidence of those occult | 
gods. They know everything, and therefore are 
the fit instructors of an ignorant world. 

We are no longer at a loss to know why the 
book has assumed the oracular form. Hore we 
have the gods over again, but this time speakim 
Ss nae dees a ioe 
We fear they will yet have to descend to the 
position of ordinary mortals and submit to be 
criticised inatead of worshipped. The mducement 





held out for falling down at the feet of those new 


deities is not a material world and the rule over 
to them,—bat the ) of rank among the 
planetary to those who fail not to cross 
the fifth round. Mr. Sinnett’s apples of Sodom 
will not tempt many thinking Englishmen. 

It does not require much thought to perceive 


the greatness of the revelation vouchsafed to 
| the world by this occult prophet. The novelty, 


if there is any novelty im it, is not in the main 
principles of the book. These are as old aa 


Oriental speculation. It is not a new thing to 


| assert that there is mo God. We read something 
| about thisin a Book which claims the respect 


sa | of millions—“ The fool bath said in his heart 





and Avichi, are no new discoveries. These belong 
to the old mythology of the East. The only 
anpurenthy new tne Se ern ee ee 
lishman of the wild theories of Oriental philoso. 


| phy, and the hardihood with which be has ventured 
| to parade them as secrets disembowelled from 


the haunta of the Planctary Spirita in the Himé- 
layas. It is possible that some shallow minda, of 
which there is no want in the present day, 
pats sagan: eet rare and bold 
oracular assertions of the author: thinking men 

will not give the book a second 

It need bardly be added that of Mr, Sinnett’s 
contemplated such a system, 

W. B 


——_ 
a ee ee) 


«a 





Fesevarr, 1884.| 


on the different temples, but in Wo. § he omite 


BOOK NOTICES. 





prints 'we have (on p. 108), "the Saka year 1734 


the style of the era, which is Saka, while those | A.D. 1619,” where the figures ought to be 8. 1634 
preceding ar: in Sarhvst, and among other mis- ‘ and A.D. 1712. | 





Esoreate Bunomtew, by A. P. Sinnett, Author of The 
Oeeulé World : Triboer & Co. 185%). 
This book is not the study of a lifetime. The 
contains. if the wild theories in it can be called 





sumed to be enongh: the oracle has spoken, let 
the world hear and believe. It strikes us that 





be grateful to those who confer the boon of 


must not be surprised if they are roughly handled. 


they were knaves or fools; for only a person of | 


his incredible statements. No doubt there are 
of Occult Buddhism aa the highest wisdom, and 


whose statements have had a longer testing-time — 


there is, and here we traverse his doctrine. Mil- 
in Mr. Sinnett's eyes. But ages of fabulous 
antiquity are no new thing to the writers of 
mythology. The simplicity of Mr. Sinnett is in 
one sense charming. He seems to think he has 
got “a great revelation” to make known, and, with 
the proverbial generosity of an Englishman, he is 
himeelf received. Hence the incredible myths of 
unsympathetic world. Possibility, probability or 
proof are not needed. In the oracular form asser- 
tion in great and prevails. As we have just said, 
bold to say with regard to this “new revelation”— 
it is not on new lines. It is the old, old mytho- 
logy—it in a wild theory to explain the existence 
of the world and of sin, and a still wilder theory 








him and tabulates the analysis. His philosophy 
does not abandon the beaten tract. We find at the 





basis of it metempsychosis, the passing through 


heavens and hells, the evil of matter, and the 
ethods of getting free from it. 

There ia a common creed at the basia of all 
almost endless divergent ramifications; eo that 
there is unity and at the same time endless va- 


| and no better, than the others. 


Man, according to Mr. Sinnett, is a sevenfold 
(1) Raipa, the body ; (2) Prdxa or jfoa, Vitality; 
(3) Linga éarira, Astral body; (4) Kdme Ripa 
Animal soul ; (5) Manas, Human soul ; (6) Buddhé, 
Mr. Sinnatt, having a knowledge of the correct 
+s aware that he will here be charged with the 
professor of occult science, be exhibited as separate 
and distinct. In this way, by a skilful man- 
@urré, he strives to place them beyond the scalpel 


Esoteric Buddhism is not the great revelation 
which Mr. Sinnett makes it out to be; for the 
common creed of Hinduism proceeds on exactly 
for example, the (1) Parmdtman and (2) Jivatman. 
This common creed believes in (1) an Exterior body 
and (2) an Interior body. To these the Védiinta 


are algo composite. They are:—Buddhi, or 
Manas, or volition, to which again the Védinta 
adds a fourth division, viz. Chitta, or Reason. 


‘Tims we have man considered as a being who 


may be analysed and looked on in seven different 
lights without the aid of occult light It is true 
such as the Nylya, the Sdakhys, the Yoga und the 
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| RATHOR GRANT No. IV. ; 
A GRANT OF KRISHNA II OF ANKULESVAR, OF 888 A.D. 
BY E. HULTZ8CH, PH, D., VIENNA. 





ik of the snbjoined grant of the 

pentrtiais or Rathor dynasty 
was kindly lent to me by Professor Bihler. It 
was discovered af Bagumra, together with 
No. ITi.' 

Like other Rishtrakilta i , this 
eos faeces Won thee oaeaciionie the first 
and third of which bear letters on the inner 
sides only, while the middle one is inscribed on 
both sides. The plates measure 11 by 8 inches, 
and are held together by sting which is passed 
through holes in the middle of their bases and 





bears the seal of the: Rashfrakiitas, a figure of | 


god Siva holding two snakes." 

The letters are well cut, and on the whole 
in a tolerably good state of preservation ; 
but not « few of them have been damaged or 
entirely destroyed by verdigris. The characters 
resemble ot eee os 





The following p 
The Acagraha seems to be expressed by a 

horizontal stroke,* and re, which is ‘usually 
written thus ({,), has twice* a different form 
with a similar stroke behind it (@M); in both 





Soden: The letter oe an ce shape (Z) 
and is in somo cases hardly distinguishable 


The language of the inscription is so full of 
mistakes of every description, that mere foot- 
notes would not have sufficed to correct them 
all. Inorder to eave space, I have annexed 
to the transcript a revised version of the 
important parts of the grant. 

The plates afford three instances of a well- 
known phonetic process which *s one of the 
See dees its oh ths dco angengin, 
but is also common in the Indian Prikrits 








1 Ind. And. vol, XI, p. 179, 


. Bios ts Seestinlie of cs one of Mr. Fleet's BAjhor grants, — 


Ind, Ant. vol. XI, p. 161. 

2% 3 r, plate I, line 1. 

® In S18T (plate I, line 6) and 7 (line 16), 

| Ges Ms. Beamen's Comporative Grammar, vol. I 
0. 

ie * Prikyit €F. roncletbwen Ing Scape oats 
by Hoernle, i ; od. by = 


| 6; Gujardtt 





especially in Sindh! and Panjabi,’ viz. of the 
change of sibilants to f. The palntal q hos 
suffered this change in @#F for wg" (plate II 4, 
line 11), the lingual q in ew for qa" (plate 
area’ (plate IT b, line 4). 

The grant belongs to the Gujarit branch 


of the Rasbteakiitas, the ame that issued the 


Barodi plates of Karka IL, dated Sika 734," 
the Kivi plates of Govinda IV, dated Sika 749 
(Rathor grant No. L),“ and the Bagumra 
plates of Dhruva III, dated Sikn 789 (Rathor 
grant: No. Tit)." It opens with the usual 

stanza of the Hithor grants. The 
first 18 stanzas of the Pasédvali, which oceur 
all among the first 29 stanzas of the Vanddvali 
furnished by No. IDI, describe the following 


Govinda I (stanza 2) 
Karka 1 (3) 


araird mire 
Indra. 


Krishna L. (7,8) 
Dalisurgs (6:'6) 






inda IT. (9) phe L (10 to 12) 






Govinda Indra II. (16) 
(13) 
Gales (14, 15) ka I1.J]* 
Karka IL (17, 18) 
IL] 


The name of the last prince has to be supplied 
at the end of the mutilated stanza 19 from the 
corresponding stanza (30) of No. ITI. Then 
follow fragments of at least three stanzas, the 


first of which contains the name Dantivar- 





Ta or Wa. 
© Pal? 


; Gujarit! 
* Jour. As, Soe. Bengal, vol. ¥ 
% Ind, Ant. vol. V, p. 144. 
" fad. Ant. vol. XII, p. 179. 
"8 Karka II, sa well as bis younger brother Govinda 
TY, are left ont. 





p. 22. 





man.” Stanza 23, which is again complete, 
states that some prince vanquished his enemies 
in Ujjayiul before the eyes of the Valla- 
bhe king. The prince who issued the grant 
was Erishnarija Il, surnamed AkAla- 
vareha, and resided in Aftkdiledvara.™ 
On the new moon of Chaitra of Sika Samat 
810, the day of a solar eclipse,** he granted to 


two Brahmanas the village of Kavithasa-— 


dhi, which belonged to the province of Koi- 


kana, and was bounded on its western side by 


the port of Variavi, on the north side by 
the village of Va 

The question arises what relation existed 
between the earlier Rashtrakitas and this 
Krishna. A priori, he might have belonged 
to some new branch line, os he resided in Afku- 
princes of which we possess inscriptions dwelt 
in Bharoch (Bharukachchha or Bhriguka- 
chchha"). But if we take into consideration 
the shortness of distance between Bharoch 
and AfkuleSvar and the fact that the second 
of those two princes could dispose of o village 
far to the south of Afkuledyar while their 
capital was situated to the north of it, it 
becomes evident that Krishna II, Akiala- 
varsha, most have been one of the direct 
successors of Dhruva ITI, and that since the 
latter's time Bharoch had ceased to be the 
capital of the Gujarat Rathors, Accordingly 
king Dantivarman, whose name is preser- 
ved in the fragment of stanza 20, and who may 
have been the father of Krishna I], must have 
ruled in the interval between Sika 789, the 
date of No. IIT, and Sika 810, the date of the 
present grant. The expedition against Ujjain 
which a Gujarit Rithor prince, probably 
Krishoa I, himself undertook, would belong 
to the same period and perhaps still precede 
the accession of the Paramiras on the throne of 


.* This was also a Biruds of and the 
pame_of the earliest known Rsbtraka ; see Mr. 
Fleet's Kanares  p. & 

uA "The modern Atkuledvar. The of the vowel 
Ufound in the grant is no error of the engraver, but 
a ae io the cid dawns of ts Wwe, WANK Ok BIC Eoer. 
vars a8 Professor Bihler informs me. 

sasiabeatuptinr rag yc 
ADT peil, 


FW. IIb, line 30; N Ob, 
1 Heb plate o. Il, plate 





Ujjayini. The mention of the Vallabhs 
king, who is introduced as spectator of the 
Krishta was a nicre vassal™* to some 

power, probably to the Rishtrakiitas of Min. 
yakheta or Malkhed.*" 

The numerous omissions and general in- 
orrectness of the grant might lead one to 
cuniidas Ha tases, As however Professor 
Jacobi of Miinster has computed that a dis- 
tinctly visible solar eclipse actually took place 
on the day when the grant was issned, its 
Fen oinenes is proved beyond all doubts. The 
omissions are easily accounted for by the want 
of space, and the blunders by the seribe's lack 
of erudition. 

Plate I. 
C') a aft - - aR FT ater ae- 
nine St li ssadeainerd shieeral 
niiaeuioh ahetwiedee” 











C*] & weer: C1] aaa: Gfarengreaer- 





mare [tt trary ra- 
yg) wane are chtale ad 





Ley cafraagagsis ar 
mn Nn. 2 





See Profesece Piihler's remacka, fa 
ps MSs and vol. XII, p. 180 1 Ind. Ant, vol. V, 


two abvka fefe 
doabtful ; they ink ikea enatet ‘are 


3 Stanses 1, 2= No, IT, 1, 2.—Staneas 3 to @» N 
5 to 8.—Sianss 5; WIFET looks like Bika Yee 


eee Ho. Itt, 18—Stanas Oto Ne, 
half-orecuted. 


19 = No. IM, 9, 80, ea ti 
read 
a(a7) ut}. 








['?] Kiet: ee Fa: afer ie 
inn (1) 





cy Poul [se] ceqends- 
GE IEC UeTE | 


fatsrer Patsranier- 
2) warqert: [1] ofeqasiogue 
casera eat 
('*] aT: de ip aTaat- 
qeateret: ay 






Coy AT fe 


 arearogerss- 
[*] re een ee Lal | 
fa-cirat fara 








(8) ea: weaetgaee TTT 
gu: Le aera tT 
[*5] sre Cerjan(ajrerrar: (I) 
['7] ae TAT IEE [yo] 
[*] ces q (rege erg 


[?] a7: scents [=e ‘a 
(aja aati yaaa ala 








ayaa | 
C3) arama earit: goa serwa- 
feat) (92) tera aa Feta] aae- 
(4) aieega | cat eatin aiarat Far aie 


qa wie i (.2] career aaa Fy- 
repr : 
C4] pipet liable SA 


qaeqany saidaneda~ 


[s 3 ar reg (0) eg a 
+intks gemini iad 


[? mab claire ee 


] aa Fart 





[*] hike bis il [ra] Tany Wage 1zg- 
PT 


—_—$—$—$——$—$—$————————————_ wn. Le 
Pinte IIb, lino 1; 4 of HATTA bas not been 


Snished und looks like a modern 17.—Line 3; the anurvdra | 1 


over the af of fafQteAeT” is obliterated.—Line 6; te 
@ of “qagreit® bas not been finished.—Line 9; to the 





Te ) Pa (xe) eta 


aia tate a FET AAT AT- 
anferair- 
['°) aa 2 





re eet [9] 








('] t wabalee: qa [3] fern 
meat il [22] 3a [ae )eedraat Teu- 
a7eq Tere: [1] 

1°) saa RI fra | eT: | 
[aa] sacatal ai] jgeeeu(area 
Car fa- 


Plate ITb.™ 


eee ee 


seh [au| & a eaataaaraer- 
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5 nt at 





| (9) qacedta: [ll] ear qeeat at gamer 
aoreT (1) wet aferat Ae eta F- 
| aya: (ll) TE- 
( (°°) Reger war aaty ame [i] 
mer wer Ter aft Ter AT aera 
(W] wie amemigirg art 

wai a: (l] aia. 
- mepahrLorn ide Pe get qt4l- 
war Fret C11) 








wera | [*"] 


"dra a: cfr ferent eer: 
('9] & qe: + Fane gee ar: 
MMM AAT aE aT- 





| Corrected transcript of the parts important 
of the grant. 
: enh Plate JIT.“ a ' Plate Te; line 48+} 
al : ara y | . fe T-ATAN ... as. qey Trey AT. weses da- 


FATT Ro 





< roi esha iid er 


otc: ose m:-= 0 Pa 
(*] ther: aoe ey: sh aaa aca |... eee gare I an” 
a amet [11] wate AT WH ashes genrgver Tea: | 
rere +i py rai teal 
[#3 (1) saresar WPM A aa We | Weasels pr irenip' 


qa? (i) aieger sar geet weq- 
oat Farqarar aa: [1] ae- 

[*] aa a9 dae cal at APT ae 
zag [i] Reweeatrary “pes 
Srecantes [1] Feome fe aT- 

"! Plate III, line 6, 4° hadlly ccsmind —Jiendl "aiz- 

Tate bes been corrected by the engraror from “aR}z- 

wafer. 





qu 
first and third padas reminds of stanza 1 of No. Il. 


™ These seven moat bu bn 
in Upajati or Fa se ort ve belonged tr = stanm, 


F eee eae ati The second 
mene. pido ia 


™ The metre of this fragment seems to hare been 


F 
* Metro of the fragment Sird@la, The beginaing of the | 


A. Rashtraktta grant of Krishna IIL. of Bhardch, Sakasamvat 810. 


PLATE IIb, 


Sy Sapiens. SPR Tiare as « 





Photesioko. Maz Jafd, Vienma 


ri ri a 


y 
Ly 





a i ee 


Masca, 1834.) 











[Plate II , line 11:] 


[Plate II },line 14 :] 
coer fait: eeaatar: | me wee 
fratd entie Tard A II 





20. 
this . ... - Ulustrious Dantivarmsan. 
crowd of kings. .... (sprang) he whose 


lotus-feet . . . . . he who split the temples 


of his enemies’ elephants with the blows of 
22 [seems to have described a banquet cele- 
braied in honour of some victory, when the 


foes at the same time."”” 

93. He who established his fame in distant 
enemies in Ujjayin! before the eyes of the 
Vallabha king. 


TEE 


= Compare Eaghuvathia IV, 42. 
% Vapteaka is « Prikit form of the term Visipaka 





RATHOR GRANT. 69 


94. He, perceiving this worthless life to be 
unstable like the wind or the lightning, has 
made this pious gift, which is most meritorious 
because it consists of a grant of land. 

And this illustrious K rishoardja (sur- 
named) Akfilavarsha, the lord of great 


feudal chiefs, who possesses all the great titles, 


proclaims (the following command) to all 
(officials) :-— 

‘Be it known to you that, for the imorpase 
of my parents’ and my own spiritual merit and 
glory in this world and the next, I, residing in 
Aakileévara, have given, confirming the 
gift by a libation of water, and after having 
bathed in the Narmada atthe bathing place 


| sacred to Bhagavat, on the new moon of 


Chaitra, when an eclipse of the sun took place, 
time of the Saka king had elapsed, to the two 
Brihmanas Tanua Visivaks and hisbrother 
Guhedsvara, thesonsof Aja Visa vaka,™ 
who live at Variavi, are among the Trivedins 


of that place, belong to the Gotra of the 


Eundinas, and study the Yajurveda, in 
order to defray the expenses of the performance 
of the Bali, Charu, Vaitvadeva, Agnihotra and 
similar rites, the village called Kavithasi- 
dhi, which ranges among the one hundred 
and sixteen villages connected with Variavi 


and belongs to the province of Rofikana. 


of Valachha, to the south the village of 
Uttarapadhavanaka, to the west the 
port™ of Variavi, and to the north the 
village of Vasuhirika.’ * And 
money (drammdh) is to be given (to the grantees) 
in three portions ; first, in Bhidrapada, secondly, 
in Kirttika, and thirdly, in Migha.’ 


oc &¢ *& = + 


is the very great prime minister, a Brahmana, 
Allsiyaka by name; and this (grant) has 
ace and war, the illustrious Jaj jak, the 


son of Kaluka. 
This is my aign-manual, of the illustrious 


EKrishgarija (surnamed) AkAlavarsha. 
ee  ——————— 

| , II, plate IIb, line 3) which de- 
(Rithor grant, No. TTT, rete a ise Protemor Bahler’s 
$3 Gea Childers’ Pili Dictionary a. ¥. pajtonath, 


—EEE 
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A NEW GURJARA COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI, Parton, D. (Lames); How. M.B.AS. 


The inscription which forms the subject of 
this paper is from a grant which, with several 
others," has been entrusted to » e for publication 
by Mr. Sheriirji Didabhai Bharnoch, Assistant 
Master in the Sir Kawasji Jahingir Ready- 
money Madrassaat Nausiri. They were found 
in excavating some foundations at Nausirt. 

The present grant consists of two plates, each 
about 12” broad by 9” high. The edges of the 
plates are for the most part fashioned slightly 
thicker, with a depression running along inside 
them, 80 as to serve as rims to protect the 
writing. A small piece, containing the first 
akshara and part of the second, is broken away 
and lost at the commencement of the second 
ninte. 
the same plate, a lange triangular piece, its sides 
measuring about 4”, 3° and 4)", bas similarly 
been broken away and lost; bat almost all the 
missing letters can be supplied. When the plates 
first came into my hands, they were covered 


with a coating of rust almost as thick as the | 
plates themselves, and hardly a letter could any- | 
where be deciphered ; but I have succeeded in | 


removing this entirely, and in making the 
inscription quite legible throughout. The in- 
acription runs across the breadth of the plates. 
There are holes for two rings; but the rings, 
and the seal that must have been on one of 
them, have been lost. The language is San- 
akrit throughout. The characters, with the 
exception of the attestation in tho last line, are 
like those of the Chalukya and Rishtrakita 
grants of the seventh century that have been 
found in Gujarit. This type of characters is 
derived from the South-Indian alphabets of 
the fourth century, and differs considerably 
from the old Nigari characters of the same 


period. The characters of the attestation, | 


however, in line 44, differ entirely from those 
of the body of the grant, and are the Nagari 
characters of the seventh century, which must 
probably have been the current-hand characters 
used in Gujarit at that time. We are led to 
this conclusion,—for Mahirashtra and Eiithii- 
wid, as well as Gujarit,—by the facts, that 
several other grants from the same paris have 


. Another of tham ia the Nausiel grant of the year 
421 of Stliditya-Sryhiraya, of the Chalukyas of Gujarit; 


And, lower down on the same side of | 





been found to bear attestutions in the same 


Nigari characters, and that inscriptions of 
dates later than the seventh century, from the 
game parts, are engraved in characters from 
which the modern Nagari characters have 
certainly been derived. And the reason why 
characters of the South-Indian type were used 
in grants up to the seventh centary, is, I 
think, to be sought in the facte—that the 
kings of the sonth from time to time invaded, 
and established their power in, Mahirishtra and 
Kithiiwad, and brought with them men who 
did the work of engraving their grants accord- 
ing to their own alphabets; and that the 
practice thus introduced was afterwards con- 
tinned, and so, side by side with the current- 
hand characters of the country, there remained 
in use, for a considerable time, a totally distinct 
alphabet for formal official purposes. Even the 
characters used in the Valabhi grants are 
distinctly of South-Indian origin. 

The present inscription furnishes the fol- 
lowing short genealogy— 


Jayabhata. - 


Dadda, or Babusahiiya. 
| 
Jayabhata. 

Tt does not specify the dynasty to which 
they belonged, But, as we have, whether for 
the same or different individuals, precisely the 
same names of Dadda and Jerebhee in the 
Kaira, Umétd, and Tlaé grants, ¢ . with 
specific mention of the Gurjara ik ode 
and as the same names have not been met with 
in the case of any other dynasty,—there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the persons named 
in the present inscription being of the same 
dynasty. And here the dynasty is said, for 
the first time, to be derived originally from 
the Mahdbhdrata hero Karon, theelder half- 
brother of the Pandavas. 

In respect of the first Dadda, this inscrip- 
tion furnishes an interesting item of informa- 
Hion, the full importance of which I shall show 


published by ma in the Jour. Bo, Br. BR. da. Sor., Vol. 
KVL. pp. Lif. 
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further on, in the statement that “there hung 
ceaselessly over him, with the grace of a white 
cloud, a canopy of glory gained by protecting 
the lord of Valabhi, who had been defeated | 
by the great lord, the illustrious Harsha- | 


déva.” 1 shall show below that the great lord 


thus mentioned must be Harsha or Har- 
ghavardhana of Thinééwar or Kananj; 
and that we are enabled by this mention of him 


to fix approximately the date of the grant. 
The inscription furnishes no information 


of any importance with respect to the first 
Jayabhata, Of thesecond Dadda, it gives 


Bahusahiya, or ‘he whose (only) helper was 
hisarm,’ asa biruda. This biruda was acquired 
by the strength of arm displayed by him “in 


the great wara waged with the kings of the 
east and of the west.” But, as none of these 
kings are mentioned by name, the expression 
must be purely hyperbolical; and we cannot 
interpret it as referring to any but some of 

ieftains of the neighbourhood. 
This inscription also adds that he was a para- 


ma-inéhéévara, or worshipper of the god Siva; 


which shows that, like the rulers of Vala- 
religion.” Tt also gives him the attribute of 


samadhigatapaichamahdéabda, or ‘he who at- 
that he was not an independent king, but the 
feudatory of some other paramount sovereign. 
In respect of the second Jayabhata, all the 
information given, of any importance, is that, 
like his father, he was a worshipper of Siva, and 
had attained the five great titles. 

The inscription ia of the time of the second 
Jayabhata. The charter is issued from 
the camp'at Kayfivatira, which I am 
strongly inclined to look upon as the Sanskrit 
name of Kivi, in the Jambiisar Taluk’ of the 
Broach District, And it records o grant by 
Jayabhata of a field, measuring sixty-four 
nivartanas, in the village of Samipaodraka, 
which was included in the Kérillé pathake 
or ‘subdivision.’ KérillAé seems to be the 
modern Kéral, about ten miles to the north- 
east of Broach. Iam not prepared at present 
to identify Samipadraka,—nor Golika, which is 
one of the villages mentioned in defining the 
boundaries of the field. Dhihaddha, which 
OO  — — — ———— 


" Dadda I. and [ gent. 
logy at p. 73 below), were worshippers of the sun, 
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ce 


is mentioned in the same connection, is perhaps 
the modern Déhad near Godhra in the Paich- 
Mahdls. Girinagara, which is mentioned 
as the original home of the grantee, is the 
modern Girnirin Kithiiwid. The egrahdra- 
village of Sraddhika, which was his residence 
at the time of the grant, cannot at present 
be identified. 

The grant was made on the occasion of on 
eclipse of the moon, on the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight, or the full-moon day, of the 
month Migha, in the year 456 of some unspect- 


fied era. And in line 43 the name of Monday 


(or of Tuesday) ia recorded for thé day on which 
and the charter was written. We have now to 
consider the question of the era to which this 
date is to be referred. 

The first point that suggests itself is, that 
the second Jayabhata of this Nansiri grant 
of the year 456 must be identical with the 
Jaysbhata of the Kavi grant of the year 
496.2 There is a difference of thirty years. 
between. the two dates; but this is not at all 
unreasonable; and it simply goes to show that 
the Nausiri grant was made soon after the 
commencement, and the Kivi grant towards 
the end, of the power of Jayabhata. Un- 
fortunately, the genealogy of the Jayabhata of 
the Kivi grant is lost. Also the name of the 
father of the writer of the Nansiri grant, and 
the names of both the writer and his father of 
the Kavi grant, have been broken away and 
lost, thus depriving us of what would probably 
have been a very reliable means of identifica- 
tion. And the names of the Diitakas differ in 
the two grants,—being Bivulla in the Nousiri 
grant, and Kandakanaka in the Kavi grant; 
this, however, is to be explained’ by the differ. 
ence between the localities which are referred 
to in the two grants, and to which the charters 
had to be conveyed. But the characters: of 
the two grants areof the same type and period ; 
the wording is, mutatis mufandis, identical 
throughout; and the dates are expressed in 
precisely the same way in both grants, even 
inclading the use of the somewhat unusual 
word nibaddham. I consider, therefore, that 
it must be taken as certain that the Jayabhatas 








of the two grants are identical. 
coording to the Kaira grants. 
* Published by Dr. Baler, ante Vol. V. pp. 100#. 
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Iu addition to these two grants, we have 
four others of the Gurjara dynasty ;—the two 


Kaira grants, dated, like the Nausariand Kavi | 


grants, in the years 390 and 385 of some un- 
specified era ;*—the Uméta grant, dated speci- 
fically in the year 400 of the Saka era ;"—and 
the Tlié grant, dated specifically in the year 
417 of the Saka era.* They give the following 
short genealogy— 

Dadda I, 


Jayabhata, or Vitaraga. 


Dadda IL, or Pragintariga. 

And, being all grants of Dadda IL, they prove, 
if the Umétd and Ilié grants are genuine, that 
the dates of the two Kaira grants,—and, conse- 
quently, also of the Nausiri and Kivi grants, 
—must be referred to the Saka era. The 
genuineness of the Uméti and the [lid grants, 
however, I now question. 

The characters of the Kaira, Nansiiri, 
und Kivi grants, are all of precisely the same 
type, and as like each other as.can possibly be 
in the case of inscriptions the actual engraving 
of which was done by different men. On the 
other hand, the characters of the Uméta and 


Ti} grants are identical with each other, but | 


differ entirely from those of the other four 
grants; and the wording of the formal parts of 
these two grants, and the method in which the 
dates are expressed in them, differ on the one 
side from the Kaira grants, which are from one 
original form of draft, and on the other side from 
the Nausiri and Kavi grants, which are from 
another. The grant with which the Dméti 





und especially in their mistakes, is the Valabhi | 


grant of Dharasina IL, dated in the Saka year 
400," which both Dr. Bhan Déji and Dr. 
Bihler have stamped as a spurions grant. If 
placed side by side, they will be seen at once to 
have been engraved by one and the same hand, 
inspite of the assertion to the contrary in the 
plates themselves, and at one and the same 
time, in spite of the asserted intervening differ- 
ence of seventeen years in the dates, And, 
further,—in spite this time of the difference 
of the characters and style of drafting,—the 





* See Mr. Fleet's Nos. CXXXIX. and CXL., pp. 81 #. 
* Published by Dr. Buhler, ante Vol. VIL. pp. 61ff. 


| Nausiri, and Kavi grants, in an unspecifie 
era; and then, not knowing what the era was, 









(Marcu, 1884, 


Tldé grant purports to be written by the same 


Réva who wrote the two Kaira grants. 

My opinion is that the Umétd and Iaé grants 
are forgeries; and that they were probably got 
up by the same man who forged the grant of 
Dharaséna II. Possibly he got hold of genuine 






eS ee 


he made s guess and inserted the name of 


| grants; and, with them, the theory, so far as 


it rests upon them alone, that the dates of the 
Kaira grants are to be referred to the Saka 
era. 

385 of some unspecified era for Dadda IT. 


undoubtedly the same, for the second Jay a- 
bhata of the Nausiri grant and the aole 
extant Jayabhata of the Kivi grant. It 
ig at once plain that Dadda II. of the Kaira 


and of the latter Bihusahiya. And, in the 
second place, a far more important obstacle 
were identical, then the reigns of the father 
and his son,—of Dadda II. of the Kaira 
grants; and of the second Jayabhata of tho 
Nausiri grant, and the Jayabhata of the Kavi 
grant,—covered a period of at least one hundred 


second Jayabhata of the Nausiri grant, it is 


much before 456. Taking 455 as the com- 


rate of twenty-five years to a generation, we 
arrive at 380 as the date of the first Dadda 


of the Nausfri grant, And this is exactly 


| the first Dadda of the Nansiri grant, to whom 


° Seo Mr. Fleet's No. CXLI., pp. 115 if, below. 
* Published by Dr. Bibler, ante Vol. X. pp. 2770. 
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no biruda is allotted in this grant. And thus, | 


from. Sha fons guamte, I establish the following 


Jayabhata IT. 


Jaysbhate TIL! 456 and 456. 

The recurrence of only two names in 4 
genealogy of six persons may appear odd, but 
is not at all impossible; and it is a common 
practice among the Hindus for grandsons to 
assume the names of their grandfathers. And, 
in the case of the rulers of Valabhi, we have 
even six sons in succession called Sifliditya. 


The use of birwdas was the expedient resorted | 


to, in order to prevent confusion arising from 
this practice; and we find that two of the 
Daddas and one of the Jayabhatas in the above 
genealogy, have such birudas recorded for them. 

The present Nausiri grant was issued from 
the edsaka or ‘camp’ at Ky ivat ira, which, 
asl have said above, I am inclined to léok 
upon as denoting Kivi, in the Jambiisar Taluka 
of the Broach District; and, from the use of 


this word edsaka, Kiyivatira must-have been | 


only an encampment temporarily occupied hy 
Jayabhafa IIL. on a tour for administrative or 
offensive purposes. The name of the camp or 
city from which the grant of 486 was issued is 
lost, with the first plate of that grant. And 
the Uméti and TIAé grants purport to be issued 
Bharukachechha or Broach. In the two 


city of Nindtpurt; " and, on the analogy 
of the Valabhiiah of the Valabhi grants, I agree 
with Dr, Bihler in « ’ that we have 


heres mention ofthe real capital of the Gurjara 





to the north-east of Broach,—an old town, 
and still the capital of the Rajpipla State 
under the Réwa-Kintha Agency,—rather than 
according to Dr. Bihler’s identification," the 
old fort named Nandipuri, just outside the 
Jhadééwar gute to the cast of Broach. The 
villages mentioned in the Gurjara grants are 
all in the present Broach District, And the 
Gurjara power, therefore, extended over this 
District and probably part of the Gaikwad's 
territory. 

As regards the sfafus of the members of this 
family,—DaddaTl is called only a Simenta 
or fendal chief. Dadda IL, in the Uméta 
and [lid grants, is called a Mahdnijddhirdja ; 
| bat I have given above my reasons for rejecting 


| these grants us spurious. In the body of the 


present Nausiri grant, and also of the two 


 Easira grants, he is simply described as having 


attained the paftchamahdsebda; and, in the 
seals of the Kaira grants, he is called simply 
a Sémanta. Daddalll. and Jayabhata 
IIl., again, are described in the present grant as 
having attained the pafichamahdéabda ; and the 
latter has also, in the Kivi grant, the title 
of Mahdsdmant@dkipafi, or lord over great 
fendal chiefs. This title, which is of con- 
stant occurrence in southern inscriptions, shows 
considerably higher rank than that of Dadda 
L: but it still indicates enbordination to some 
higher authority. The Gurjaras could not have 
been vassals of the ralers of Valabhi; for, 
Dadda II. gave protection to the lord of 
Valabhi when he had been defeated by Harsha- 
déva; and, in the Kivi grant, Jayabhata IIT. 
prides himself upon having quieted in battle 


| the impetuosity of the lord of Valabhi." It 
was probably the Chalu kya family, whether 
the Gujarat branch or the Vitipi dynasty, that 


the Gurjaras acknowledged as their supreme 

The most important historical item, in fact 
the only absolutely definite item of contem- 
poraneous history furnished by these inscrip- 
tions, is the statement, in the Nausiri grant, 
that Dadda IT. gave protection to the lord of 
Valabht, when the latter had been defeated 
by the great lord or Paraméivara, the illustrious 
Harshadéva. We meet with the same 
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name 10 the inscriptions of the Western Chaln- | 
kyas, and their relatives of the Gujarat branch. 
Thus, in the Aihole Mégoti inscription, No. LV. 


of Mr. Fleet's series in this Journal, Pulikési | 


IL. is described as causing the joy of Harsha, 
whose feet, which were like waterlilies, were 


covered with the rays of the jewels of the | 


chiefa that were nourished by his immeasurable 
power, to melt away through fear; 1° in the 
Nirpan grant, No. LEXVL of the same series, 
he is described as defeating the glorious Sri- 
Harsha, thesupreme lord of the region of, the 
ave 11 and in the Karnul grant, No. CRIX.,™ 

the *‘ Togurshode’ grant, No, XXX.” and 


others that follow the same form, he is 


described as acquiring the second name of 


Paramésvara or ‘supreme lord’ by defeating | 


$ri-Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of 
all the region of the north. So, also, in an 
unpublished grant which I have of the Fura- 


raja StladityaSryférays of the Gujarit 


branch, Palikési LI. is described as acquiring 


the banner of victory in battle with Harsha--| 


vyardhana, the lord of the region of the 
north. 
In the case of Polikési IT., whose date was 


from A.D, 610-1] to at least A.D. 634-35, this — 


Harsha or Harshavardhana is admit- 
tedly the great monarch of that name, also 
called Stladity a, of Thinééwar or of Kananj, 
who, according to M. Reinaud’s calculations, 
reigned from A.D. 607 to about 648,"* and whose 
court was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hinen 
Tsiang between A.D, 629 and 645. 

This great king Harshaor Harshavar 
dhana is well-known to students of Sanskrit 
literature; and the record of his life written by 
the poet Bana and called the Sri-Harsha- 
Charitra, ia extant, This work, however, was 
composed in the early part of his reign, and 
does not contain all the events of his life. 


When Hiuen Tsiang visited his court, Harsha- | 


vardhana was at Kanouj, performing religious 
duties. But, according to Hina’s work, his 


onginal capital was Sthan4évara, or the mo- | 


dern Thinéswar in Northern India. According 


to the poet, he was of the Pushyabhati | | 


11 nts Vol. VI. cee, 
660; India; What con it terrh ws? p. 200, But mee 


| dynasty. ‘Tho Chinese pilgrim say be wa of 


Fei-she class, thus 





| to think he was a Vaiiya by caste." He was 


connected by marriage both with the kings of 
Malava and the rulers of Valabhi, And be 
established an era of his own, known as the 
Sri-Harsha Samvat. 

Hiuen Tsiang describes Harshavardhana 


| as a powerful king, who subdued distant 


peoples and made the neighbouring nations fear 
him, and who carried his victorious arms from 
the east to the west, only failing to make his 


| power acknowledged by the people of Maha- 


rishtrs, which was the kingdom of Pulikesi IT. 
And he further states that, not only oid 
Gcht, but. Harshavardhana <a gelibiek eaclbad 


| out, to panish the people of Mahirightra,— 


Professor ee Oe Oe Se eet 





i.e. he Himself headed an invasion of that 

With no poweefial and warlike s king of all 
the region of the north, invading distant king- 
doms, and oppressing and overpowering all the 


neighbouring nations,—and with no other king 


of the same nama who can be referred to the 


| same period,—we need look no further for the 


great lord, the illustrious Harshadéva, 
after whose attack protection was given to the 
lord of Valabhi by Dadda I. We are in fact 
driven to identify him with this same H ar- 
shavardhana of Thinéswar or of Kanunj, 
who reigned from A.D. 607 to about 648. 

If, now, we refer the earliest recorded and 
the latest probable dates of 380 and 405 for 


| Dadda IL. to the Saka era, we obtain AD. 


458 and 483; the latest of which is more 
than a hundred years too early for him to 
have been the contemporary of Harsbavar- 
dhana. Therefore, in connection with what I 
have already said as to the authority of the 
Umétd and [lad grants, I now finally abandon 
the theory of the Saka era for their dates. If, 
next, we refer the same dates tothe Vilrama 










ab 
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commenced in A.D. 3)9, we obtain in each case 
results incompatible with Dadda II. being 


contemporary with Harshavardhana. Tt is 
plain, therefore, that we must discard all 


era of the Gurjara grants. 

There have lately come into my hands some 
granta of the Gujarat branch of the Chalukya 
family, which require to be now fully no- 
ticed.” 
gl , of the year 421, of the Yuvaraya 
tya-Sryisraya."” And another is an un- 









following genealogy and dates :— 








| | 
Jayasithhavarmi- 
Dharidrays. 


Vikramiditvs 
In both the grants the donor is Siliditys 
Sryiérays, with the rank of Yuvardja. 
And 
Balsir grant, noticed by me in my paper on/ 





Pulikédivallabha (Pulikési IT.) 
7 
| 


L i 
Magee “raion 


of Jayasimhavarma, shows that the dates we 
have for 611 Aditya-Sry4diraye cannot be 








another of them is an unpublished | 


And, taking into | 





they were drafted, and the method in which 


doubt that they are to be referred to the same 
era as those of the Kaira, Nausiri, and Kavi 


| Gurjara grants. 


Now the Surat grant of the year 445 opens 


with the verse— 


Narasithha-vikrama[h*] stuta- 


ning of an inscription, is usaally in praise of 
the grantor’s paramount sovereign. It follows, 
ditya-Sryfdraya was still a Yueardja in 440 ns 
he was in 421, his father Jayasithhavarmé was 
still alive in 449; and, further, that in 445 the 
head of the whole Chalukya family in Western 
India was Vinayiditya-Satyaéraya of 


| or Bidimi. 


There are, it is troe, two Vinayddityas men- 
tioned in these inscriptions. But it is impossible 
to confound the two, and to understand the 
opening verse of the Surat grant as referring to 
the son of Jayasitthavarmi, for the following 
reagons,—1, because of their different second 
names of Satyidraya and Maigalarija ;—and 2, 
rija to be the elder brother of Sttiditys- 
Sryiiéraya, itis altogether unaccountable that 


verse, and yet should be entirely passed over in 


the genealogy, which does mention his cousin 
can be shown to be of later date than Saka 
653,—and this is impossible; since, setting 
viblished grant which gives the date of the 
younger brother of Vinsyiditys-Matgalsraje ; 








they cannot be utilised in the present discussion. 
iF Jour. Bo. Br. RB. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. pp. Lf. 
* The dates of these two, and of the two mentioned 
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name of the latter in the Balsér grant, is to 
be sought in the fact that he died during 
his long Yurardja-ahip and did not -actually 
become the head of the Gujarat branch of the 
family, and would, therefore, ordinarily be 
passed over in the genealogy. 

Mr. Fleet has fixed the reign of Vinayiidi- 


tya-SatyAiraya as extending from Saka 602 or 


603 to Saka 618, or A.D. 680 or 681-2 to 
AD, 696-7." Now,—as the Surat grant shews 
that in 449 VWinayAditya-Satyiéraya was the 
head of the Chalukya family,—so also the 


Nausiri grant seems to shew that Vikramaditya | 


Satyaéraya was in the same position in 421. 
Consequently the year 443, but not 421, fell 
somewhere betweep Saka 602 and 618. Taking 
the mean of the two, we have Saka 610. And, 
deducting 443 from this, we have Saka 166 or 
A.D, 244-5 as the initial year, and Saka 167 or 
A.D. 245-6 as the year 1, of the era in which 


the dates of the Nausiri, Surat, and other / 


Applying this epoch to Stliditya-SryAaraya’s 


earliest date of 421, the result is A.D. 665 or 
Saka 587. And this is, as required, in suffi- 
cient accordance with the date of Vikramiditya- 
Satyiaraya, who, as Mr. Fleet has shown,” 
as actually reigning in.at any rate Saka 592 
or 593, and may perhapa have begun to rule 
of the Gurjara family, it brings him to A.D. 
624, or, an is required, well into the reign of 
Harshavardhana of Thinéswar or of EKananj. 
This, therefore,—with a possible margin, 
either way,—ia the epoch that I select for the 
commencement of the era in which the grants of 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat and of the Gurjaras 





It is impossible at present to say to what | 


event this era owes ita establishment. But I 
of the Trikditakas, of which the two 
hundred and forty-fifth year is mentioned in 
Dr. Bird's Kanhéri plate. 

Note by J. F. Fleet, Bo.0.8, CIB. 


This Nansiri inseription records a grant 
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which was made, according to lines 30-31, on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the moon that 
took place on the 15th day of the bright 
fortnight of the month Migha, And it fur- 
the charter was written on the same day, in 
charter was made mibaddha or ‘ assigned." 
The date here is recorded in numerical symbols. 
The symbols for the year give 406, in sccor- 
dance with the full verbal statement in line 
30. The name of the month and the fort- 
night of it, and the symbols for the lunar day, 
are unfortunately broken away and entirely 
lost.. But on the analogy of the precisely 
are justified in assuming that the charter was 
made nibaddha on the same day on which the 
grant was made, and therefore in supplying 
here, for what has been broken away, the ~ 
Lith day of the bright fortnight of Migha. 
Finally, as in the case of the Kavi grant, the 
name of a week-day is here connected with 


nibaddha, The first part of the word has 
been broken away and entirely lost. And the 
broken at the same time. But enough of it 
remains to show that it was indubitably ma. 
And we are therefore restricted to reading 
either Sémavdrf, ‘on Monday,’ or Bhawma- 
vird, ‘on Tuesday,'—with, primd facie, a pre- 


though frequent enough, is not so usual an 


expression for Tuesday as Masgalavdra is. 
Accordingly, the details available for cal- 
culation are the occurrence of an eclipse of 
day of the bright fortnight, ic. the full-moon 
day, of the month Migha, in the year 456 of 
an era, the epoch of which is thereby to be 
torical allusions, Pandit Bhagwinlil Indraji 
within a few years either way of A.D, 245. 


™ No. 10 of the blications of the drchao- 
soes Saar 
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both the eclipse and the week-day, is the 


year 1 of the era. 

Adding 456 to 249-50, we obtain A.D. 705-6. 
And, as Migha corresponds with January- 
February, the date of this grant must be in 
the early part of A.D. 706, In that year, the 
full-moon of Migha fell on Tuesday, the 2nd 
February, on which day there was an eclipse 
of the moon. 

Applying the same epoch to the date of the 
Kivi grant, General Cunningham obtains Sun- 
day, the 24th June AD. 736, as corresponding 
with the Sunday, the tenth day of the bright 
iy tnig at of the month Ashidhs, or Jone-Jauly, 
in the year 496, ss recorded in that grant. 

With these two coincidences, we are plainly 










ag General Cunningham points out, the Chédt | 


era or the era of the Kalachuris of Tripura, 
which he had already fixed" as commencing in 
AD. 249 = 0, with A.D. 250 = the year 1." 


rence of an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon 


day of the month Jyaishtha, or usually May- 


June, in the year 417. Adding 249-50, we 
obtain A.D. 666-67; and the month of Jyaish- 
tha belonged to A.D. 666. In that year, how- 


| éver, there was no solar eclipse till the 25th 


August, which is after the recorded date and 
will not suit in any way. But, in the preceding 


_ year, the new-moon of Jyaishtha fell on the 21st 
April A.D. 665, on which day there was an 


eclipse of the sun, as required; to apply it to 
the date of the grant, however, assumes an error 
of one year in the recorded date. 


Text.** 
First plate. 
(*] Svasti Sri-Kiyfvatéra-visakit sateta-Lakshmi-nivisa-bhiits |§* trishod-santipa-hirini din- 


[A®]nitha-vi- 


[*) stirit-inubhivd |§  dvije-kal-Spajtryamina-vibbava-dilini |§ mahati mahirija-Karng- 


[*] jahomesh prubala-Kalikiln-vilasit-ikulita’*-vimala-svabhavé gam bhfr-Gdira-charita-vismi- 


pita-sakaln-likapé- 
[*] la-mfinasah — paramés 


‘vara-Sri-Harshadév-Abhibhita-Valabhipati-pati(ri)trin-Opajata-bhra- 


[*) yaSbvitinah Sri-Daddas-Tasya siinor-aéaikit-dgata-prapayi-jan-bpabhakte-vibhava-san 


chay-dpachlyamina-manb- 


["] nirvritik(r)=anéka-kaptaka-vaite-samdbha-durllalite-pratip-Anald nisita-nistriféa-dhard-di- 


[*] hamauni- 
(*] In- Kalikal-Avalépal pranayl-} TA-TMHAnC 
pirtthiva-dan-A- 








la-chchhal-Ollasita-sita-ya$d-iduk-Avaguothita-digvadht -vadana -sarasijal) 





[°] bhiminS mada-vivas-dhkué-itivartti-kapite-kari-niviraga-prathite-g 


bhivd vipat-prapiia- 


[] patita-narapati-éat-ibhyuddbaraga-nikhila- 






ye-pratichy-Adhirija- 








) |= This mark of pu 


| in unnecessary ,—alsc 
to Line 22. ; 
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a] vijrimbhite-mabt- ‘suingrima-narapati-eabaara-parivAti(ri)t-dndke -guja-ghat -vighslans <pre- 
katita-bhuja-viry ya-vi- 

(“] khyiita-Bahusahily-Apara-nima |§ parama-mihéévarah 
Daddas=Tasya silnurea- 

[**] lca genes eh OR OO ee -vana-divinald din- 


(**] save. oki tot vijona dba Rossel eS Ri Bhag 
ksha-kshébha-kshamah Sintann- 

(?*] reiva samudbhiita-kalakali-riva-mahivihini-patih Adi-varkha i iva sva-bhuja-bala-parakram- 
éddhrita-dha[ranih paj- 





athi-praviha iva vips- 





7) rama-mahéévarah samadhigatapafchamahiéabda-Sri-Jayabhatah Kufali |§ sarvvin=dya 


rija-simanta-bh6[gika-vi |shaya- 
(™) pati-rishtragrimamahattar-idhikérik-idin-samanadsréayaty=Asta vah samviditam | yathi 
mayé  miéatipitrét(r)=itma- | 





[?*] naé=ch=aihik-iimushmika-pupya-yas6- bhivriddhayé |§ Girimagaravinirgs 
haravistavya-tachchibhu(ta)rvvidyasiminya- 

[**] Shriviyana"sagitra - Viijasha(na"*)néyaMidhyandinasabrahmachiri- brihmanaDattaputre-° 
besienees DY eseriening |§ ssmat-kri- 





Second plate. 
["*] [kahé]tra[m] 1§ a parvvatd Goliki-grima-simi-sandhih [|*]. dakshipaté 
Yamalakhallar-i 


(**] na-tadikam™ |§"* tatha Gok Wig se boa tng i \§* nipita-Dévaka§ sa[t®]- 
ka-vipaka-kahftraii-cha (§ sparatal Sami- 

[“| padraka-grimid-éva he ce ee panthih |§ uttaraté Barntakhallar.abhi- 
dhina-tadikam (§™ tatha 

(**} Eébrilla-visi-bribmapa-Narmma-satka-brahmadéya-kshétratecha |§ évam-idam chatur- 
Aghiten-Opalakshita[zh*] kshétratn |§* sddrafgath |§ sdpe- 

[*"] rikaram |§ sa-bhita-pi(vi?)ta-pratyiyam |§ sa-dhinya-hirany-Addyam |§ su-dad-Apari- 
dham |§ s-itpadyaména-vishti(shtijkam |§ griha-sthivpra-chala- 

["*] ka-)§-rathya-|§-pravesa-|§-nirggama-|§-sagara-|§-chatushpada-prachira-\§-vipi-|§-kilpa-|§- 
tadika-|§-padr-ipajivya-samétam |§ sarvva-ri- 

[**] jaktyandm=ahastaprakehépantyar: |§  pOrvva-pratts-dévabrahmadiya-rabitai |§  bhiimi- 
chohhidra-nyiyén-i-chandr-drkk-drone- 

(™] va-kshiti-sarit-parvvata-samakilinam |§ putra-pautr-dnvaya-k 
Mighs-iuddha-paichadasyim |§ chandr-ipa- 

[“] rigt (§ punya-tithiv-udak-itisarggéna brahmadiyatvéna pratipiiditam |§ Yatbesy= 
échitayd |§ brahmadi- 

["] yasthityé bhufjateh krishatah karshayatal pratidifatd vi na kaiéchidvyisédhé 
varttitavyam=Agimi-bhadra-nri- 





n=adya 





™ Gome correction or other is needed here; since, ff | The engraver first f 
th dwt allable ia srs (and the upyar member of ihe ecaP SER ft mel ity, a 
else), and the seoond is of, then the nasal of the The usual form in falda of taddgash, 


' — Pt al In each the cork 
f to be sa, not ma. The nesrest cane, of punctuation is 
, the engraver omitted this a i=tilso 
altogether. He then inserted another ja between vi _ PR oaky x pla ie he base $1. - 


hes, is'doing 0c; be peally sonvested Risteskas | wens” Om Om te cock of puctation 


I 


‘jearduo ayy yo f a89g 
1 Port “PLAGOTIO “HeDLO Fide oo Aas ES Lt (OREO bod see soynyd [suy8y0 “y) ag 


ar 


; a 
wre ui BT } “ke 


“ae -— 7 a) ; hi i “~ [or 
‘iP 7 Yo0t t 2G vi) ye of f° be 
\ j % ty co ™ 
t i # z! 
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[7] pelibhiensamed-radlysicsenysir-vesiyanrennad-diyi-namanteryah_, pllagiavyabala 1k 


Yaé=ch=4jtina-timira-patal-i- 


["*] vrita-matir=ichchhindyid=ichchhidyaminam v=inumddéta |§* sa  paiichsbhir=mmaha- 
fi aod pa a ge dara NAM le Mea cgi Nee! 
a tim 
bhimi-dah |§ dchchhétta cpedeutbasta 
[“*] [cha] tiny=évea naraké vast || Vindhy-itavishv-atéyisn dhu(én)shka-kdtarn-visinah | 
krishy-ihayé bi jiyantd bhiimi-di- 


[°7] [math hajranti yé || Bahubhir-vyasudhi bhuk[t®]A rajabhih 
yasya yadi 





| yasya 


bhimis-tasya tasya tadi phalam || 


["] [Agnér=a]patyath posihenate ae bhOrevvaishnavi iryya-suta 


echo gival | 





[*"] [cha mahbi cha] rae (| Yin-iba dattini pura sieriateaipadainhal dharmm-arttha- 
karam! | nirbohukta-mélya-pratimé- 
[*)] [ni tini kb] nima sidhul punoer=idadita || Sva-dattim para-dattim yi yatnid- 
raksha Yudhishthira | mahim matimatim iréshtha 
(*] ae Pray Oe a || Sathvatsara-cata-chatashtayd shat-pafichisad-uttaraké 





" Bavalle-dOtakain || Sai 400 50 


dha-patchadaéyam likhitam=idam 


a, ae tral iM bhégika-patra-mahabalidhikrita-KAsavén=dti || Baladhikrita- 
6 


(“) [Magha gu 10 5 S80(?)]ma™viré |§ nibaddham |j 


[**] Sva-hastd mama 
Tra al a? a 
Hail! From the excellent camp of Kays. 
vaitira:— 





(L. 1.)—In the great lineage of the great 
king Karoa—which became the. perpetual 
abode of Lakshmi; which allayed the misery 
(produced by) desires; the dignity of which 
was amplified by (gieing relief to) the poor 
and the helpless; (and) which possessed wealth 
that supported families of Brihmans,—(there 
lived), like a swan in a group of lotuses, the 
illustrious Dadda, whose pure mind was not 
agitated by the freaks. of the mighty Kali age; 
who, by his wise and noble deeds, struck the 
minds of all kings with wonder; (and) over 
whom, with the grace of a white cloud, there 
hung ceaselessly a canopy of glory gained by 
protecting the lord of Valabhi who had 
been defeated by the great Jord, the illustrious 
Harshadeva. 

(L. 5.) —His son (was) the illustrious Jay o- 
bhatsa, whose mental happiness increased os 
his stores of wealth were enjoyed by needy 
men coming (fo Aim) without fear; the fire 
of whose valour Se i burn up 





Sri-Jayabhatasya || 

veiled the lotus-like faces of the women who 
were the distant quarters with the white cloth 
of (Ais) glory that shone out in the guise of 
the pearls from the temples of the elephants of 
(hia) enemies, rent open by the edge of (his) 
sharp sword. 

(L. 7.)—His son (was) the illostrious Dad- 
da, who attained the five great titles,—who 
was proficient in the scriptures compiled by 
the great sage Manu, and in discrimination, 





and in the performance of his own religious 


duties; who destroyed all the arrogance of the 
Kali age by the proper management of the 
varnas and déramas; who abolished the arro- 
gance about (fdr) charity of all (ofher) kings 
by acquiring (again) the wealth that had been 
spent (by dim) in potting an end to the desires 
of needy people; whose valonr in mounting 
holding in check infuriated elephants which 
were lost to all control through rat and which 
volence was famous among all people through 
(Ads) assisting hundreds of kings who were 
afflicted by misery; whose other name of 
Bihusahiys™ was made famous by the 


help of the in lines and on the 
help vanes Metegae analogy of 


pisaares in 
rea The secondary meaning spylias to a fre burning Ep 


| thorns and bambus. 
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strength of (Ais) arm that was displayed in 
tearing through innumerable hosts of ele- 
phants that surrounded thousands of -kings in 
the great wars waged with the great kings 
of the east and of the west; (and) who 
was a-most devout worshipper of (the god) 
Mahésvara. 

(L. 13.) —His son, the illustrious Jaya bha- 
ta, who has attained the five great titles,— 
who is clever in tearing through the troops of 
elephants thickly arrayed in the clash of nu- 
merous battles ; who is a very forest-fire to 
quarrelaome people; who is the friend of the 
poor and the destitute and the sick; who is a 
full-moon to the groups of lotus- like relations 
and friends ; 
river) Bhagirathi, is able to confound (Ais) 
enemies; who, like Sintann, is the lord of » 
great army full of a buzzing and humming; 
sound; who, like the pristine boar,’ has 
raised up the earth (from the power of evil 
kings) by the might of his own arm; (and) 
who is a most devout worshipper of (the god) 
Mahésvara,—being in good health, thus com- 
mands all kings, nobles, chiefs, lords of dis- 
tricts, headmen of subdivisions and villages, 
officers, de. :— 

(L. 18.) —* Be it known to you that, for the 
increase of the religious merit and fame, both 
in this world and in the next, of (my) parents 
and of myself, a field of the measure of sixty- 
Pn nicartanas of land in the north-east 
ry in the village of Samipadraka 





which is included in the K brill pathaka— 


the boundaries of which (jield) are, on the 
east, the boundary of the village of GOliki; 
on the west, the tank called Yamalakhallara,“ 
and the field belonging to the headman Mahé- 
évara, and an irrigated™ field belonging to the 
barber Dévaka ; on the west, the road that goes 
to the village of Dhihaddha from the village of 
Samipadraka; (and) on the north, the tank 
called Barotakhallara, and the field which is o 
brahmaddya and belongs to the Brihman 
Narma who lives at Kdrilli,—this field, thus 
detined as to its four pemevies sarc 


a © Veena only) helper ib his arm." 
“" Khallara 


soem fs bo a: hE word then i Ole, Bead | 


meaning ‘a pond.’ 

| cto eupseatiegesed jon which, by means 

i rab after the 
nar tae aae crop of rice, &c., Shas 





——— ne 


bhifevatepratydéya; with its income in grain 
and gold; with (ihe proceeds of fines for) the 
ten faults; with the right to forced labour: 
entrances, exits, oceans (7), pasture for four- 
footed animals, step-wells, wells, tanks, and 
thoes who live on the akicts ot the Meer 
exclusive of former recite ‘mune “So gota bead 
Brahmans ; according to the familiar reasoning 
of the ground and the aky;’4o cioGauene 
long as the moan “snd the! san sad eee Cote 
and the earth and the rivers and the nm i 
endr @; (and) to be onjcped thebanmianiey 








who, like the stream of (the ; pons, son's sons, and heirs,—hns to-day, on 


the holy occasion of an eclipse of the moon on 
the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 
(the month) Migha, been given by me, as @ 
brahmaddya, with copious libations of water,— 
for the purpose of performing the bali, the 
charu, the vaisvadéra, the egnihdtra; the atithis 


the five great sacrifices, déc..—to the Brihmap 


Dévasvimi, familiarly called by Us Kallumbara, 
who came from (¢he city of) Girinagara; who 
is an inhabitenbor sar eaees of Sraddhika; 





who is of the (2) Shriviyanasa" gitra; who 
is 8 religions stadent of the Vijasanéya- 
Médhyandina (d@khd); and who is the son of 
the Brahman Datta. 

Ce 
so as to obstruct him when enjoying (i#), oulti- 
vating (#4), Sanat *(50)' 40: be “culkivased ox 
entrusting (if fo any one else), in accordance 
with the proper conditions of a brakmaddya, 
(And) this Our gift should be assented to 
and preserved by future good kings, whether of 
the guilt of the five great sins, together with 
ed by the thick darkness of ignorance, may 











of land dwells for sixty thonsand years in- 


heaven ; (but) the confiscator (of a grant), and 
dwell for the same number of years in hell! 
Those who-confiscate a grant of land, are born 
as black snakes, dwelling in the dried-up 
hollows of trees, in the forests of the Vindhya 
(mountains), destitute of water! The earth has 
been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 


Sagara; he who for the time being possesses the | 


earth, to him belongs at that time the reward 
(of this grant that 1s now made)! Gold is the 
first, offspring of the fire ; the earth belongs to 


sun; he who bestows gold and a cow and 


given! Those grants, prodactive of religion 
end wealth and fame, which bave been made 
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have been used; what good man would take 
them back again? O Yudhishthira, best of the 
given, whether by thyself or by another ; the 
preservation (of a grant) is better than (making) 
a grant ! 

(L. 41.)—This has been written by K&ava, 
who is in charge of the great army, the son of 
the Bhégika ....++>+ «+e, inthe year 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the 
military officer Bavulla. Prepared in the 
year 400 (and) 50 (and) 6; [in the bright 
fortnight of Migha ; (on the day) 10 (and) 5); 
on (?) Monday.” (This is) the sign-mannal of 


qe, the illustrious Jayabhata- 


ao : ; 
SANSERIT AND OLD-CAT™ ARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. ¥. FLEET, Bo. 0.3., M-B.A.5., C.LE. 


No. CXXXIX. 
Three inscriptions of the Gurjara family 


have now been published in this Journal,—by | 
Dr. Biahler, the Umété grant of Dadda II, _ 


dated in Saka 400, on the full-moon day of the 
month Vaibikha; and the Kivi grant of 


Jayabhata IIL, dated in the year 496 of an | 
unspecified era, on Sunday the tenth day of 


bright fortnight of the month Ashadha ;* 
—and by Pandit Bhagwinlil Indraji, the 


Nausari grant of Jayabhate IIL, dated, in the ) 
| found abeut A.D. 1827, together with the 


same way, in the year 456 of an unspecified 
era, at the time of an eclipse of the moon on 
the full-moon day of the month Migha, and, 
apparently, also on Tuesday corresponding 
with the same day.” 

have been published elsewhere,—by Professor 
J. Dowson, the two Kaira grants of Dadda 
Il., dated respectively in the year $80 of an 
unspecified era, on the fifteenth day of the 


bright fortnight, or the full-moon day, of the | 


7 Geo nate 88, p. 72 above. 
Jet Ant. Vol. VIL. pp- 61f,—General Canningham 


iia the date aa corresponding with Monday, tho | 


second numerical aymbol is 
Sante, pp. Ton. 
. pend’ § ds. Boc., H. 5., Vol. Lp 7f.—A mixtare 
of these two grants was published 


month 





ore that, by Mr. | 


nth Karttika, and in the year 385 of an 
unspecified ers, on the full-moon day of the 
dated in the Saka year 417, st the time of an 
eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day of 
the month Vaisdkha.” 

The last three grants require to be treated 
more critically than they have been; and I 
therefore now re-edit them in this Journal. 

The two Kaira grants of Dadda II. were 


grant of Vijayarija or Vijayavarmi of the 
Chalukya dynasty,* and one- more, the details 
of which are not specified. “The river 
: Watrua’ runs close to the walls” of Kbéda or 






i 
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Baist. 
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re-edit these two Gorjara grants from the 
facsimiles published with Professor Dowson’s 


The first of these facsimiles shows two | 


plates, each about 11)" lou, by 9)" broad. Tt 


does not suffice to show whether the edges 
of the plates were fashioned thicker or raised 
into rims to protect the writing, or not. At 
the lower right-hand corner, a largish piece is 
broken off the first plate; and, at the upper 
left-hand corner, a small piece is broken off 
the second plate. With these exceptions, the 
plates are well preserved, and the inscription is 
very legible. The facsimile is a good one, but 
showa many omissions and inaccuracies, which 
may be errors in the original, or may only 
be due to imperfections of the lithograph; 
being in doubt as to which canse they are to 
be attributed to, 1 have had to treat them 
for the most part as errors in the original. 
The plates have holes for two rings; but the 
facsimile showa one ring only. Tt is about } 
thick, and of irregular shape like the rings 
of the Valabhi grants. The seal on the ring 
js roughly circular, about 1}" in diameter; and 


it has, in relief on a countersunk surface, some 





device, the meaning of which ia not apparent, 
but which may perhaps be some emblem of 
sun-worship, and, below this device, the legend 
Sdmanta-Daedda, in the same characters as the 
body of the grant.’ The language is Sanskrit 
throughout. 

The inscription is of the time of Dadda IL., 
also called Praéintariga. It is dated, 
in both words and nomerical symbols, in the 
year 380 of an unspecified era, on the fifteenth 
day of the bright fortnight, i. the full-moon 


day, of the month Karttika, The charter is 


issued from Nandipuri, which Dr, Bihler 


has identified with an old fort of that name, 
just outside the Jhaddswar gate to the east of 
 Broach,*"—but which Pandit Bhagwinlal In- 


draji prefers to identify with the modern 
Nindéd in the Rajpipla State;* and it records 
a grant of the village of Sirtshapadraka, 
in the vishaya or provinceof Akrirésvara. 
Dr. Bibler has identified Akrirévara with 
the modern Ankiéiwar or Abkuldiwar, the chief 
town of a Taluka of the same name in the 
sonthern part of the Broach District? And 
‘Sisodra’ in the Abkléawar Taluka.” 


Text ** 


First plate. rd = 

[*] Om Svasti Nandiporitd [|*] Vividha-vimala-guga-ratna-sa pat 
di[i]mukht paritrit-é[6]sha-sapaksha-[mah ]i-mah tbbriti 

[*] satatam-avilanghit-dvadhan sthairyya-ga[m ]bhi(bhi)ryya-lavanyavati 





ma) d-udbhis{i}ta-sakala- 


it{i}-duravagihé Gurjjara-nripati-vaiéa-mah-[6]dadha(dhan) Sri-sahsjanmé Kri- 
["] shnahpiday-dhit-ispadah kaustubha-magireiva. Jomala-yaet-didhiti-nikart-viniheta- Kati- 
timira-nichayah sat-pakshd Vainatéya iv=Skrishta-satru- 


[*] Niga-kula-sathtatireutpattita va dinakara-charaps-kamals-prantm- ipan 


nivahah simanta-Daddah [|*] pratidinam=apta-Gaikam yéns 





["] sthitam=achala-guna-nikara-késari-virij[ijia-vapusha vinihat-ari-gaja-kumbha-vigalita-mu- 
ktfiphali(la)-chchhala-prani(ki)rpya-vimaln-yaso-vitinéns riip-finn- 


(*] rip satvam=ndyahata késari-kisbraké 


=éy=bpari kshitibhritim {j*] yath ch=itimalina- 


Kuliyuga-timira-chandramasam=anu-divasam=any [6*jnya-sparddhay =[6* ]v=i- 
[7] yayuh kali-samdh-ddayd gun vikram-inite-mada-vilds-ilasa-gatayb=riti-gaja-ghatih pra- 


madié=cha [|*] yasya ch=dyirat 


[*] praviha-prisit-irtthi-madhukara-kulasya ruchira-kirtti-vad-Asahdyasya satatam=askhalita- 
padath prasaratah sad-vaié-ihita-éObhi-gauravasya . 
[*] bhadra-matamgajasy=iva kara-ghita-vinihate-kshitibhrid-onnata-tanirohasya Révi-nir- 





Tn hi tho [li grant, Professor Bhiedérkar 
bea docbied the 3 roctnoas of the facsimiles of the 
scala of the two Kaira grants, | they give the 
legend Sdmanta-Dadda, without the use of the bon 


ns 
of the text of the untae bord gra 


rig Migs TBabore. 
‘144,—The name Akul : 
orice denoting the same plaice, occurs in line 14 o 
| the Ilid grant, No. CXL. be.ow. ! 

Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle, p. 271. 

! From the lithograph which aocompanies Prof. J. 
tag paper in the Jour, R. A. 8.,N. 8., Vol I 
Ppp: sara. 


« Jud. Ant. Vol. VII. 
© Ind, Ant, Vol, Y. 
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Pe] wih eamonnata-payfdbar-Ahite-driyd dayith iva mudé Vindhya-nag-Opatyakt 

[] bhir-nna kaloikéna Sri-nikéta-Sobhi-samuday-idhabkrita-ko aplakatayi 

8) 56 nn kra(lerijr-déayataya lavanya-sthairyya-g[a*)iabhiryya-sthity-anupilanatay& mab 
Sdadh6(dhou) na vyil-AérayatayA sat-kataka-samunnata-vidyidhar-iva- 

1") satayh Hima{i*]chalé na Khasha(éa!*)-parivirataya (|*] yasya cha sed-bhi(bhé)gab 
Sish-Grngasy-@va vimala-kiraga-mani-Sat-Avishkyita-gauravah caknula-jagat-s: 

P+) 6 [|] yasya prakidyaté sat-kalam fléna prabhutvam={jtayd — éastram=ardti- : 
pranipiténa képi nigrahéna prasidah —pradanai dharmmé déva-dviji'*ti-gu- - 

[**] ru-jana-saparyyay=ati [(*] Tasya _sfign{no)h — pratapta-ruchire-k: k-fivaditah kalpa- | 
tarur-iv=| &® ]viratam=abhika(ra)chita-phala-pradah satatam=ritn-ganasy=ve 

it] vasanta-samay® vyasanta-samayasy=(0* |va pravik[@® Jsita-nibida'*-chitataro-van-ibhigah : 
sarasn iva kamalo-nivahah kamala-nivnhasy=dva 7 

[17] prabédhé mahii-vishadbarasy=¢va = mavir=mmantr=ive svachchha-tira-bhivé mah- : 
édadhtr=iv=imrita-kulasd=-mrita-kalacasy=¢v=imarano-diyitva- 

(*] prabhivah karingh iva madah pramadi-janasyeéva vilisd vibhavusy=dva sat-pitra- 
viniyégd dharmmasy=¢va kratuh kratér-iva sva-da- 

(2?) kshini-kilah prémpa iva sad-bhivah éaéina iv=imala-keli-samtihé niyatam=alamkira- 
bhiittah sakala-nisdkar-[4* ]bhirn(rti)pa- 

[2°] vadanah éakié vadanyoh prabala-ripu-bal-in fka-samara-samavipta-vijaya-arih Sri- 
Vitarig-apara-nima Sri-Juyabbatsh [|*] Kali- 
sphurita-vimala-kirtti-saudimani(ni)o& yéna sakals-jiva-lo[k-A]- 

[*) nanda-karipa kila-valihaken=6v=ivandhy{{ndhya)-phalam  garjjaté pranayiniim=apani- 
tis-trishna-samtipa-déahih [[*] yas=che fiirbepi [satata]- . . 

2) m-=ayaéb-bhi(bhi)rur=apagata-tripod(shn0)=pi gun-irjjan-tvichchhinna-tarshah sarvva-pra- 
dini-dilé=pi para-yuvati-hridaya-dins-par/ &* }omukhal pa(fur=api para]- 

Fea parivad-abhidhana-jada-dhih (*] yasya cha na virddhi ripam éilasya yauvanam sad- 
vrittagya vibhavah pradanasya tri(tri)-vargga-sovii pa[raspar-ipidana]- 

[**] sya prabhutvam ksh{4*]ntéh Kali-kilé gupimimeiti [|/*] Tasya sfinuh  sajala- 
ghana-patala-nirggata-rajanikara-kar-ivabjdhita-k{umade-dhayala]- 

[= yasah-pratin-isthagita-nabhO-mandald=néka-samare-samkafa-pramulh-igata-nihata-satru-si- 
manta-kulavadha-dra(pra)[ bbitasama ]- 

}- : 


") ya-radita-chchhal-ddgiyamina-vimala-nistriiga-pritapo déva-dvijiti-guru ni 

mala-pranima-b{ dghrishte-vajra- | 
tal mani-koti-rochira-didhiti-viréjita-mukut-Odbbisite-éird din-liniith-itur-ibhyigat-artthijan- 
iklish[t}a-[paripéri)- 


[**] ta-vibhava-manérath-Opachlyamina-trivishtap-oika-sahiya-dharmma-sa tm jcheyah pranaya- 


x pari[ kupita ]- 3 aa Sil 
ee minintjana-pranima-piryya-madhura-vachan-bpapidita-prashda. ikrita-vidagdha-niga- 















wt om 
_ -_ 





be x 






[™*] (s]viajbhiv[6) +[i}mala-guna-kiraga-pathjar-dkshipta-babala-Kali-timira-nichayab samadhi- 
gata-paiicha-mahitabdah Gri(éri)-Daddah | 5 et 










“19 "Tho reading is the sume, khasha, in No. CXL. | 
khata, which I adopt. | 

1 Here, and in the same word in 1. 27, the dis attaches 
comewhat unurually, to the gectctathe eghy rete 
of to the middle ko oa in, ‘or instance, ajfidna, L 45, 
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[**] yaty=Astu vo viditam-asmibhir-Akkré (krat) résvare-vishay-intarggata-Sirlshapadrakam™ 
ésha grimah s-ddrangah s-)parikarab 
nyiyén=4-chita-bhata-privédya i-chandr-iirk-irnpava- 

["*] kshiti-sthiti-samakalinah putra-pautr-invaya-bhégy6 Jambtsardvininggat-Akkrii(krd)- 
rigvaravishayintanggataGi(si)rishapadrakavisi-bahvricha-Va- 

[**] teasagdtr-Aévaliiyanasabrahmachiri-brihmana-Bhatty-Adhipaka | tathi Gdpiditya | tathé 
Bhattigapa | Vidikha | Aguiéarmma | Drina | Kasyapasa- 

ra |)? Kagva- 


(""] gétra-Bhattidima| tatha Vatra | adhva[r®]yyu-Vajasanéya-Daundakiyasags 
_ sabrahmachiri-brihmana-Tapisa[r* |mma | dvi"-Tipitarmma | 

(**] Dattasvimi | Bhigisvimi | Pitrisarmma | Bhatti | Dréna.| Dhdmrii(mri)yana-sag6tra- 
Karkk’*-idhyapaka | Abuka | Kaundinynsagétra-Vitagarmma | Saila | 

(*] Ghésha | Mahidéva | Biva | Matharasagdtra-Dhara | Visikha | Nandi | Raémila -| 

(40) gabrahmachiri-brihmaga-Indrasarmma | Adityaravi | TApiéiira | Tndraitra | févars | 
Dhara | Dimadhara | dvi-lévara | Bharokachchhavinirggata-Bherajjiki- 

[*] nivisi-A(4)tharvvana-ChaulisagStra-Pippaladasabra chiri-brihmana-Bhadra | Viynu- 
éarmma | Drénasviimi | Rudriditya | Pornnasvimi | ébhyaé=-chatu- | 

(*] i-charana-brahmanSbhyai=chitarvvidya-parikalpana-pirvvam _—bali-c vaiivadév-igni- 

[**] nya-yasb-bhivriddhayé Kirttiky[i]m=ndak-dtisargg4n=itisriaht [|*] Yatd-smad-vaisyair= 
anyair=vv=igami-bhégapatibhik prabala-pavana-prérit-Odadhi-jala-taratn- 

(**] ga-chamchalam jiva-lékam=-abhivy-Anugatin=asirdn=vibha vin-dirggha-kala-sthey 
gupin=akalayya siminya-bhdga-bhi-pradina-phal-épsu- 

(**] bhi gagikara-ruchiram yaéaé-chiriys chichishubhir=ayam=asmad-diyé-numantavyah pila- 
yitavyaé-cha [|*] Y6 y=i jiina-timira-patal-dvtita-mati- 

[*] reiichchhindyiid=(ich jchhidyaminakath y=dnumOdéta sa painchabhir=mmahipitakaih s-)pa- 
pitakaih satmyuktah sy[i*]d=Uktam cha bhagavata véda-vyisons 

(6) ‘Vytetna || Shashti-varsha-sahasrini svargg® tishthoti bhimidah achchhétt ch=inuma- 

nti cha tiny=¢va naraké vasét || Vindhy-itavishv=atéyisa 

[“] éushka-kétara-visinal krisho-Ahayd hi jayanté bhimi-dayam haranti yé || Bahubhir= 
vvasudhi bhukté rajabhih ‘Sagar-ddibhih yasya ya- 

(**] sya yada bhimis=tasya tasya tadi phalam || Yin=tha dattini purd naréndraireddinini 
dharmm-[a® }rttha-yaéas-karani | nirbhukta-m4lya-pratima- 

(*] ni tani kd nima sidhuh punar=Adadit=6ti |} Samvatsara-iata-trayé-dity-odhiké Karttika- 
juddha-patchadaiyim likhitam sandhivigrahidhika- 

(™] ranidhikrita-Révéon sva-mukh-ijiay=6ti || Sam 300 80 Kiirttika mm 10 5 [jj*] 























(*] Di*nakara-charan-irchchana-ratasya Sri-Vitariga-siindl sva-hasth=yar . 
' Translation. wealth of (it) various and spotless virtuous 
(jm! Hail! From (the city of) Nandipu- | qualities, (as the ocean doer with tls jewels) ; 
ri:—" which protects all the great kings who are 
(IL. 1.)—In the lineage, like to the great | (tf#) adherents, (as fhe ocean protects all the 
ocean, of tho Gurjara™ kings,—which irra- | great mownfains, which, by taking refuge in tt, 
diates all the faces of the regions with the | are still possessed of their wings); which al- 
This Anusodra is a mistake. nn ™ Thin line is in curront-hand characters. Thay 






) ‘The context is i. 31) #rt-Daddak Oa 
grant, No. LEXVI., Vol. IX. pp. 123ff. fea ¢ * © # © (1. 29) samanubidhoyati, All tke gonen- 
cancelled by beating in. | © See Vol. XII. p. 157, note 7. 






ways atwtaine from breaking agreements (at | th 
esving its boun- 


davies); which i lone her rR ORE 
stability and profundity and beauty ;"* (and) — 
wheat Mylremiions of Mein erent se 
nobility, ia diffienlt to be invaded, (as the 
ocean, by reason of having great crsatures in if, 
is difficulé to be plunged into),—(there was) the 
Sémanta Dadda, who,—lke the kawelubha- | 
jewel” born slong with Sri-(and) resting over 
the heart of Krishns,—dispelled the mass of 
the darkness of the Kali age with the multi- 
tude of the rays of (Ais) spotless fame ; who, 
being possessed of good adherents, uprooted | 
the descendanta of the hostile family of the | 
Nagas, just os Vainatéya,™ possessed of 
axrcellent wings, uprooted the offspring of the | 
hostile family of the serpents ; (and) who, even 
from birth, had all sm™ removed by perform- 

ing obeisance to the feet, which are like 
waterlilies, of the sun. Day by day he stood — 
free from app “—having 8 body 
adorned by & multitade of immovable virtues, 
as that of a lion is adorned by the mass of | 
the firm threads (of its mane), (and) having 
: spread abroad 

in the guise of the pearls that trickled | 








down from the foreheads of the elephants of | 


(hia) enemies that were slain (by Aim, as by 
a lion), (and) maintaining toward (other) 
kings an excellence of disposition, suitable to 
(his) beauty, as a young lion maintains on 
the mountains a vigour suitable to (ifs) form. 
The virtues, consisting of (the knowledge of) the 
collection of the fine arta, (as of the digits | 
of the moon), &0., (and) the troops of the 
elephants of his enemies and (their) lovely 
women, having a lazy gait of rat and of wan- 
tonnesa induced by (his) prowess, day after | 
day, as if through mutaal rivalry, betook 
themselves to him, the moon of the darkness 
of the extremely sullied Kaliage. The lands 
lying round the feet of the Vindhya (moun- 
tains), as if they were wives productive of 
married happiness (and) carrying beauty on 
(their) lofty breasts, (were) for the pleasure of 
him who, like an excellent elephant, pleased 


ee ath ur caaunea ee 
like rat, (and) who reduced (even) those who 
were not (his) adherents to submission by (hi) 
brilliant fame, (and) who always moved with- 
— ed tripping of the foot, (and) whose 
dour and dignity were maintained by 
(his) excellent lineage, (and) who bad the 
hairs of (Ais) body erected (in pleasure caused) 
by the (hostile) kings being slain by the blows 
of his hand, (and) whose voice was as sweet 
as (the sound of) tho falling waters of the 
catuncate iol due (etsks) ROL He was to be 
compared with the moon in respect of plac 
dity and purity and Instre and accomplis! 
ments (like the digite of the oon), (bul) not 
in respect of any stain (like a spot ow the 
moon),—with a pool of waterlilies ae reper 
of having all family-troubles (hike thorns) over- 
come by the plentiful glory of (being) the abode 
of Sri,” (but) not in respect of being born 
from the mud,—with s lion, in respect of 
vigour and energy and prowess, (but) not in 
respect of being full of per tel the 
ocean, in respect of being possessed of beauty” 
and stability and profundity and endurance 
arp protection, (fut) not in respect 
of being the asylum of wicked people (like 
| snakes),—(and) with (the mountain) Himi- 
chala, in respect of being the abode of. 
excellent cities (like mountain ridges) and 
noble men of learning (like demigoda), (buf) 
not in respect of being surrounded by de- 
graded warriors (like the mountainous regions 
round Himachala). Like the excellent coils 
of the serpent his excellent wealth, 
the ena of which was manifested by 
hondreds of jewels of spotless rays, (wos) 
common to the whole world. The excellence 
of his family was declared by (Ais) charac- 
ter,—his sovereignty, by (his habit of) com- 
mand,—his (knowledge of the use of) weapons, 
by the submission of (his) enemies, —his anger 
by (his infection of) —his favour, 
by (Ais) charities,—(and) his piety, by (Avs) 
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(L. 15.)—His son foal Sri-Jayabhata, 
whose other name was Sri-V ttariga,—who 
was as pure as heated glittering gold ; who, 


like the kalpa-tree, incessantly conferred (all) | 


desired objects; who was always like the 
season of spring (in the cycle) of the seasons ; 
who waa like a grove of dense mango-trees in 
full bloom of the season of apring; who was 
like an assemblage of waterlilies of a lake ; 
who was like the blossoming of an assemblage 
of waterlilies ; who was like the jewel of a 
great poisonous snake ; who waa like the pellucid 
clearness of a jewel; who was like the pot of 
nectar of the great ocean; who was like the 
power of conferring immortality of a pot of 
nectar; who was like the rat of an elephant; 
who wag like the sportive dalliance of lovely 
women ; who was like the application of wealth 
to worthy objects; who was like the sacrifice 
of religion; who was like the time of the 
distribution of alms of a sacrifice; who was 
like the good quality of affection; who was 
like the collection of spotless accomplishments 
(which were as the digits of tha moon) ; who waa 
always decorated with ornaments; whose foe 
was like the full-moon; who was affable; who 
was gentle of speech; (and) who had acquired 
the goddess of victory in batile against powerful 
enemies. Asif longing for protection from fear 
of the enemy which waa the Kal age, the 
virtues with humility betook themselves to 
him.” The evils of thirst and heat of suppli- 
canta were removed by him, as by a dark-blne 
cloud, having for the lightning (Ais) glittering 
pure fame, (and) causing the happiness of all 
living beings, (and) pouring forth fertile fruits, 
Though he wasa hero, he was always appre- 
hensive of (incurring) disgrace.. Though he 
was destitute of avarice, his thirst for the 
acquisition of virtue never ceased. Though he 
was characterised by perfect liberality, he wag 


averse to destroying the hearts of the wives of | 


other men.” Though he was eloquent, he was 
slow-minded in applying abusive epithets to 
his opponents (in argument). His beauty was 
not obstructive of (good) character; (nor) his 
youth, of good behaviour; (nor) his wealth, 


of liberality; (nor) his parsnit of the triverga, | 


ri ay i the tw spre bad 
on a dina,—' giving," 
= In paraspar. bento l. at 
eonpound mst ; not dptiana. 


He 
BU P posed ios caitlin rig 


| patie cena 





| of their failing to conflict with each other ;** 


(nor) his sovereignty, of patience; (nor his 


tiving in) the Kali age, of (his possession of ) 


meritorious qualities. 

(. 25.)—His son, Sri-Dadda, who has 
attained the pafichamahdsdhda,—who has cover- 
ed the expanse of the sky with the creeping 
plant of (Air) fame, which is os white as a 
waterlily awakened by the raya of the moon 
when it has come out of a mass of water-laden 
clouds; the prowess of whose spotless sword 
is (always) being loudly proclaimed by the 
weeping in the morning of the wives of the 


hostile S4mantas who have been slain when they 


came out against (lim) in the dangers of 
many Palen sacra guar malas cole 
iara t ‘decorated with the lustrous rays 
of crore of diamonds (in #) which ars 








Skich tos ike ouaalilen ef gadacat a ice, 


born and spiritual preceptors ; who possesses a 
store of religion, the sole help to (obtaining) 


paradise, that is (always) being increased by 
satisfying the desire for wealth of poor people 


and the helpless and the sick and str 

and supplicants and people in distress; whose 
clever and versatile nature is manifested by the 
favour, induced by (his) honeyed speeches 


| preceded by respectful or omceceeeon 
women who are made angry by (their) affectic 





(for him) ; (and) who: ban cophctles tamed cle 
ness of the Kali age inte the cage of the rays 
of (iis) spotless virtues,—being in good health, 
thos informs all the rdjas, simantas, bhégikas, 
vishayapatis, rdshframahattaras, grémamahat- 
taras, ddhikdrikes, and othera:— 

(L.33.)—" Be itknown toypu! This village 
of Sirishapadraka, in the vishaya of 
Akriréévara, has been allotted by Us, 
with copious libations of water, on the full- 
moon day of Gis month) ‘Kirttika, in order to 
(Our) parents and of Ourself,—for the purpose 
of continuing the bali, the charu, the vaigvadéva, 
the agnthdtra, the five great sacrifices, and other 
rites preceded (as a primary object ?) by pro- 
viding for the community of Chatwreédis,** to- 
gether with the udraiga and the uparikara : 
—$ Oe 


religion, the enjoyment of pleasure ‘i 
of wealth, without allowing any ere Grae seats 





vadce’ Or perhaps " by providing for (the study of) the four 





Marcu, 18384.) 
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whether. of Oar lineage or others, who ave 
desirous of the general reward of giving a 
grant of enjoyment or of land, (and) who are 
desirous of acquiring, (so as to retain) for a long ; 
time, fame as lustrous os the 
in mind that’ the world of living beings is as 
preset edly per 
en forward by a mighty wind, (and) that 

riches sre attended by (liability to) non- 
existence (and) are frail, and that meritorious 
qualities endure for a long time. He shall 
incur the guilt of the five great sins, together 
obscured by the thick darkness of ignorance, 
may confiscate (this granf), or assent to its 
confiscation |" 

(L. 46.)—And it has been said by the holy 
Vyiisa, the arranger of the Védas:—The giver 
of land dwells for sixty thousand years in 
heaven; (but) the confiscator (of « grant), and 
he who assents (fo such confiscation), shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell ! 
Those who confiscate a grant of land, are born 


without every- 
thing thal és toibaea and (the right to) forced 
labour, and the pratibhédikd ;™ (to be held) by 
the rule of bhiimichehiidra ; not to be entered by 
the irregular or the regular troops; to continue 
as long as the moon and the sun and the ocean 
and the earth (may endure); (and) to be 
enjoyed by the saccession of song and son's 
sons,—to these Brahmans of four charanas,™ 

(viz.) the Bridhman Bhatti, the Adhydpaka, 
who started from (fhe town of) Jambtisaraa,™ 

who dwells at Sirishapadraka in the vishaya of 
Akriréévara, who is of the Bahvricha (idkhd), 
who is of the Vatsa gfira, and who is a 
religious student of the Advalayana (charana), 
and also Gipiditya, and Bhattigana, and Vi- 
éikha, and AgnigarmA,and Dréna,—Bhattidima, 
of the Kiéyapa, gétra, and also Vatra,—the 
Brihman ma, the Adivaryu, who is of 
the Vajasanbya (sakhd), who is of the Daunda- 
kiya géfra, and who is a religious student of 
= pati (charge); and the second ee 











Pee aud Bhatti, and Drés,—Karka, 


the Adhydpaka, who is of the Dhimrdyana | 
(mountains), destitute of water! The earth 


gétra, and Abuka,—Viteéarmi, who is of the 
Kaundinya gitra, and Saila, and Ghésha, and 


ofr) Mahidéva, and Bava,—Dhara, who is of the 


Mathara g#ro, and Visikha, and Nandi, and 
Raémila,—Dharmadhara, who is of the Hirita 
gétra,—the Brihman Indrasarmi, the ChAdn- 
dégya, who is of the Bharadviija gffra, and 
who is a religious student of the Kauthoma 
(charana), and Adityaravi, and Tapiéiira, and 
Indraéiira, and [évara, and Dhara, and Dima- 
dhara, and the second fivara,"—and the 
Brihmag Bhadra, who started from (ihe fon 
of) Bharukachchha, who dwells at Bherajjika, 
who is versed in the Atharva-Viéda, who is of 
the Chauli g@tra, and who is a religious student 
of the Pippalida (cherana), ond Vayuéarmi, 
and Drénasvim{, and Rudriditya, and Pirga- 
evami. 

(L. 43.)}—*" Wherefore, this Ourgift should be 


assented toand preserved by future governors,** 


™ The meaning of sarve-iddna-sarhgrihyah is not 
Nel sepia oe sao race | 


Af t everything that ia to be ay nat (toa 
tea eee 


Te “i 






for charanae ar thowo of ral 
Tn Noe XLVL “ia, (Vel . PP. 
form of this name is Jambisara ds ule i LP at the 


as black snakes, dwelling in the dried-up 
hollows of trees, in the forests of the Vindhya 


meager  Hag Se kings, 
with Sagara; he who for the time being -pos- 
sodect thie dartiy4 hin tekiinge ba: shad takers 


reward (of this grant that ix now made)! ‘Those 


grants, productive of religion and wealth and 
fame, which have been made here by former 
what good man would take them back again ? 

(L. 50.}—Written by the Smadhivigrahd- 
dhikaranddhikrita Réva, at the command of 
(Our) own mouth, in the year three hundred 
increased by eighty, on the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of (the month) Kirttika. 
The: year 300 (end) 80; the bright fortnight 
of Kirttikn ; (the day) 10 (and) 5. 

(L. 52.)—This (ts) the sign-manual™ of 
Prasdntariga, the son of Vitariga, 
who delights in worshipping the feet of the 






ja pats But in No. XL. 

1 38.9, tea SHH 
” BAtoopati; lit, ‘lords of possession." 

“ Sva-hasta, lit., ‘the own hand.” 
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No. CXL. 
The second of Prof. Dowson'’s facsimiles 


of the Kaira grants of Dadda IL. shews two | 


plates, each about 10)" long by 7}" broad. 
Tt does not suffice to show whether the edges 
of the plates were fashioned thicker, or raised 
into rims to protect the writing, or not. The 
plates are well preserved, and the mscription 
is forthe most part very legible. The accuracy 
of the text is subject to the same remarks. as 
in the case of No. CX XXIX. The plates have 
holes for two rings, but the facsimile shows 
one ring only. It is about }” thick, and of 
irregular shape, like the rings of the Valabhi 
grants. The seal on the ringis roughly circular, 
about 14’ in diameter; and it has, in relief 
on a countersunk surface, the came > emblem 
or device as the seal of No. CX XXTX 

below it the same legend, Sémanta-Dadda, 
The language is Sanskrit throughout; and, 
down to line 31, the text agrees almost word 
for word with the text of No. CX X XTX. 

The inscription is of the time of Dadda 
Il., otherwise called Prasintaraiga. It is 
dated, in both words and numerical figures, in 
the year 385 of an unspecified era, on the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight, or the 
full-moon day, of the month Karttika. Like 
No. CXXXIX., the charter is issued from 





the same village of Sirishapadraka, in 
the vishaya or province of Akriréévara. 
The object of this second grant, made only 


| five years after the preceding one, is not quite 


apparent. The first grant was made to forty 
Brahmans; the names of thirty-two of them 
are repeated in the present grant, the persona 
omitted being Vatagarmi and Mahidéva of the 
Kaundinya gitra (No. CXAXXIX., 1. 38-9), 
Indrassrmi of the Bharadvaja yétra (id. 1. 40), 
and Bhadra, Viyusarmi, Drinssvimi, Ru- 
draditysa, and Pirnasviml of the Chanli gétra 
(id. 1. 41) ; and two new names aré introduced, 
ws. (1. 37) Vida of the Vatea gira, and (1. 40) 
Indrasiira of the Dhimriiyana or Dhaumriyana 
gitra,—thus making up the number of thirty- 


four grantees, as stated in 1 40. The names 


are arranged,—not according to charanes, aa in 


| No, CXAXAXTX —bat according to gitras; and 


second %,—who, according to No, CKK XIX. 
L. 40, seemed to belong to the Bharadvija 
gitra, are here said (1. 38-9) to belong to the 
Likshmagya gifra. And the words chétwr- 
vvidya-parikalpand-pirveash, in 1. 42 of No, 
CXXXIX., are omitted in the present grant. 
In other respects the present grant was made 
to the same persons, for the same purposes, 
and under the same conditions, as the grant 





Nindipuri. And it records a grant of | recorded in No. CRXXIX. 
Transcription.“ 
First plate. 
[*] Om Svasti Nindipurité [|*] Vividha-vimala-guna-ra -ndbhisita-sakals-dii-mukhé 
paritr(it-d)éésha-sapaksha- -mahi-mahi(ht)bhriti- satatam=av[i*Jlaiphi- 
f*] t-[a] vadhan sthairyya-gimbhi(mbhi)ryys-lavanyavati mahi-satvatayeiti-duravagihs Gur. 
jjara-nyipati-vaiée-mah-bdadhan Sri-sahojanmé Krishna-hriday-ihit-i- 
["] spadah [kaujstubhe-manir-iva vimala-yaéd-didhiti-nikara-di(vi)nihata-Kali-timira-nicha- 
yah sat-pakshd Vainatéiya eee Sere ee eee 
[*] r=utpattita éva dinakara-charsgs-kamala-pranim-dpani(ni)t-déésha-durita-nivah: 
a eee eeotean coe ye"na re 
guna-nikara- “Vi vn vinihat-dri -gaja-kumbha-vigalita-muktiphala-chchhala- 
prakirona-vimala-yasi-vitive(né)na  rfip-inurf- 
[°] path satvam=udvahat[(a] késari-kiddrakén=évedpari kshitibhritith [{"] y&t-ch=dtimalina- 
sees wh tGlessAE hay’ eagle tha ee 
yayuh kali-saméh-idayé gunih vikkra(kra)m-intta-mada-ti(vi lis-iilasa-gatayb=riiti.gaja- 
ghatih pramadié=cha [|*] yasya che-divirata- ; 
(*) radi m-ddi(?)-pravdha. ‘prigit-irtthi-madhukaku(ra)-kulasya ruchirs-kirtti-vad-lisahiyasys 








eerie ratarat frn prasaratah nad -vuné-ihita-sobhA- 
“ From the li : 5 3 cancelled. ; 
J. Dowson's paper in | ” Ink 
nea ree ate Serer at 
“ Some letter, of w rather indistinct letter between it which ; 
aioe i ETO SEM ancl tear 






[*) gi(guu)ravasys bhadre-mataigajany=ira ra-ghil 
dbl payddharihite-ériyd d dayitd iva add Yanenetro 








[**] gadhirijé na item | Livanya-sthai 
édadhan ne vyil-lérayataya | gat-ks 
jdharivisatayi Himic cha) 8 na "anya sivetat yasya. chs 
[**) geuravan-enkale-jognt-<iri(dht)ran} | yasya prakicyat sat-kulai 4i(6!)}Jéna | prabhu. 
tvam=Ajfiay’ | dastram=ariti-pranipiténa | képi(pd) nigrabéga | 
["*] prasidab praddnair-ddharmmé déva-dvijiti-gurujana-saparyyay=oti |(|/) Tasya sfinuh 
pratapta-ruchira-kanak-jivadatah kal patarur=iv=dviratam=1- 
['*] bhiruchita-phala-pradal) satatam-ritu-ganisy=dva vasanta-samayd vasanta-samayasy=Cva 
pravik[A® ]sita-nibida-chiitatara-van-abhogah sarasa iva 
(?") kamala-nivahah kamala-nivahasy=iva prabidho mahi-vishadharasy=tve 
iva svachohha-tira-bhavo mah-ddadhér=iv=imrita-kalaéd=-mrita-ka- 
; yitva-prada(bhi)vab karina iva madah pramachi(da)-janasy-dva vilisd 


[*] sya Lata Kosi r-datbihih pr iva sad-bhivah éasina iv=imala-kali- 

ahd niyatam-alaikirs-bhitah | sakala- 

(™) niétkar-dbhirips-vadanab faklé yadinyah prabala-ripu-bal-inika-samara-samavipta-vijaya- 
érih Sri-Vitarig-ipara-nimai “heey ya)bha- 

e ngs Kali-pratipaksha-bhayfich=chharag-drtthina iva yam=MMritih ss-vinaya ga- 

nih [|*] ] _sphurita-di(vi)mala-kirtti-sandiimAgi(ni)o& yéns sakala-ji- 

(**] va-lék-Ananda-kirini kils-valahakén=¢v=ivandhya-phalam garjjata <nasireeiah 
tis=trishni-santipa-déshih [|*] yaé-cha Bee satata- 
para-yavati-hridaya-dine-pardimukhah en ae 

[™] ra-parivid-ini(bhijdhina-jada-dhih [|*] yasya cha na virédhi rOpa[th®] filesya yan- 
yanati sad-yrittasya di(vi)bhavah pradinasya tri(tri)vargga-stvd paraspar-f- 

[**] pidanasya prabhutvain kshintéh Kali-kilé gupdnimeiti |({|) Tasya sino} sajala- 
ghana-patala-nirggate-rajanikara-kar-Avabodhi- ipl 

(] ta-kamuda-dhavala-yasab- -pratin-Asthagita-nabhb-mandalo-nék h 

nihata-éatro-simanta- 

[*") kulavadhi- prabhitasamaya-radita-chchhal-bdgtyamina-vimala-nistriiés-pratiipd diva- 
dvijati-gura- 











Segond plate. 





[*} charana-kamala-pranim-ddghrishta-vajramawi-[kéti-ruchire)-didbiti-virajite-muk 


i(ira 

(7*] di(di)n- iniith-fitar-Abhyigat-artthijan- -iiklishta-pa[ripdrita]-vi[ bhava ]- -manérath-§pachi(chi)- 
yamins-trivishtap-aiko-as- | 

(®*) hiya-dbarmma-safichayah a ae [ jana-prana jms : 
Pr Hw a ROTC 





vimala-gugp Kirapa-palijer-(AJkshi]pta-babale-Kali 





“The Fibodmallya oocurs in greDaddal cialis aay. : ve here th 
These po us again ia : in those et dhe, which occars a oe eee ha, No. OXLI. 
—— hea = tro and in the same word in 1. 9 of the Uméth grant. 
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[*] mahiéabda{h*] Sri-Daddali=kuéali sarvvin=dva rdja-simanta-bhégika-visa(shs)yapati- 
rishtragrimamahattar-ddhikarik-idin=sa- 

[*] manubdihayaty=Asta vi-viditam=asmibhir=Akr/a*]réévara-vishay-antarggata-|“*-Sirisha- 
padraka |** @sha grimas=sédraiigah 

(*) séparikarah sarvv-idiciu-saigrihya[h*) sarvva-ditys-vishti-pritibhédiki-parihi(hi)nd bhd- 
michchhidra-nyayén=i-chita-bhata-pri- 

(**] véiya a-chandr-arkk-dronada(va)-kshiti-sthiti-camakalinah putra-pautr-invaya-bhogyé Jam- 
biisardvistavya-Bharad vajasa- 

[%*] gétra-Kanvasabrahmachiri-brihman-Adityaravi | tathi TApiéa(éu)ra | Indrasdra | lévare | 

7 tathi Vatsa-sagdtra- Bhat{t*]y-i(a)- 

[") dhyapaka | Gépaditya | Vada| Visikha | Agniéarmma | Bhattigans| Drona | Mipha- 
(tha)rasagdtra-Viddkha | Dhara| Nandi | 

[**] Rama | Daundagi(ki)[ya* }sagétra-Tapigarmma | dvi" pig sere aa | Drona | Bhatti | 
Pitrigarmma | Bhiigisvimi | Dattasvimi | Laksh 

[*) 2 gyasagotra-Dhars | Dimadhara | lavara | Kanodioyssagétew-Bhva | Ghésha | Sails | 
Kidyapasagétra-Bhattidimi(ma) | Vi(va?)tra’’ [|*] 

eal Hirttasagbten-Dhatranindhare | Dhaumrf{é*]yana(oa)sagdtra-Karkk-ddhyipake | Avuks | 
Indradtir-adi-brihmanébhyas=chatus-triiéadbhyé 

[“] bali*?-charu-vaiivadéy-agnihétra-pafichamahayaji-Adi-kkri(kri)y-btaarppan-irttharh miia(ta)- 
pitrér=itmanas=cha pupya-yasd-fi(bhi)vriddhayé Eiirtti- 

[‘*] kyim=ndak-itisarggén=atisrishté [|*] Yat-smad-vaiéyair=anyair=vv=(4* )gimi-bhége-pati- 
bhih prabala-pavana-prérit-idadhi-jale-taramga- 

(“) chafichalam ji(ji)va-lékam=abhiv-Anugatin=asirin=vina(bha)vin=dirggha-k 
cha gunin=ikalayya siiminya-bhOga-bhi- 

[] pradina-phal-¢psubhih daSikara-ruchiramn yaiaé=chiriya chichishabhi 
so(yo)=-numantavyal pilayitavyai=cha | YO ve=ljiia- 

[**] na-timira-patal-ivrita-matir=ichchhindyid=ichchhidyamanakamh v=’numédéta es patcha- 
bhir-mmahipitakaisesamyuktas=syid=ity=Uktam cha bhaga- 

(**] vata véda-vyieéna Vyiséna || Shashtitn varsha-sahasriini svarggé tishtha[t}i bhimi-dab 

fchchhétt’ ch=inumanté cha tiny=¢va naraké vasét [|*] 

[(*'] Vindhy-itavishv=atéyasu éushka-kifara-visinal) krishp-dhay hi jayant[é) bha[m)i-d[é)yam 
haranti yé || Bahubhir=vvasudhd bhukté rijabhis=-Sa- 

(“*] gar-idibhil yasya yasyn yada bhimis-tasya tasya tadi phalam || Yan=i(ijha da[tt}Ani 

puri naréndrair-ddinini dharmm-[a* |rttha-yadéas-karigi | nirbhukta- 

(**] miilya-pratimaini tini ké nima sidhuh punar=idadi(di)ta || iti [||*] Satmvateara rayé 
patich-igi(éijty-a[dhjike Kartt(i* )ka-paurgnamisyim 

(*) likhitam sandhi(ndhi)vigrahidhikaranadhikri(kri)ta-Ré[v]épa sva-mukh-Ajfiay=ti [ || ] 

Sam 300 80 5 Eiirttika bhu(éu) 10 5 [{)*] Dinakara-charap-h- 

















("] rehchana-ratasya Sri-Vitariga-sfi(néjh s[vja-[hasti=-yam] Praddintarigasya || 


Translation. 

Om! Hail! From (the city of) Nandi- 
puri:—" 

(L. 1.)—In the lineage, like to the great 
ocean, of the Gurjara kings,—which irr- 
dintesall the faces of the regions with the wealth 
of its various and spotless virtuous qualities, 
es the ocean does with its jewels); (dc., a8 mn 


“and In each iy in tes fewer este, storieg, an 
ormer case, standing, as 
it does set a 


"fae CRXXIX. ‘37, this name is written Vatra. 
“The words chdiwrevidya-parikalpand-pirvvath, 





No. CXXXIX),—(there was) the S4manta 
Dadda, who,—like the kaustubha-jewel, born 
along with Sri (and) resting over the heart of 
Krishna,—dispelled the mass of the darkness 
of the Kali age with the multitude of the rays 
of (Ais) spotless fame; who, being possessed of 
gool adherents, uprooted the descendants of 
the family of the hostile Nigas, just os 
wick precede Bali &o., in No. CHEXIXN. 1. &, are 
Bak ean nt oat, 16 te Ceacone neem ehaeeoters- 
™* See note 29 above. 
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aie aval i ae at 
the Bharadvija gétra, and who iss religious 
student of the Kanva(charana), and TApisira, 
and Indraétira, and Lévars,—Bhatti, the Adhyd- 
paka, who is of the Vatea gitra, and G4p it 
and Vida, and Vidikhs, and Agnifarmé, and 
Sn od thea at wat ae 
Mithara géfra, and Dhara, and Nandi, and 
Rima,—Tipiéarmé, who is of the Daundakiya 
gétra,and the second Tipitarmi, and Dréga, and 
Bhatti, and Pitriiarmi, and Bhigisvimi, and 
- Dattasvimi,—Dhara, who is of the Likshma- 
nya gétra, and Dimadhara, and lévara,—Bava, 
who is of the Kanndinya gétra, and Ghosha, 


Vainalbya: possessed of excellent wings, uproot- 
ed the offspring of the family of the hostile 
serpents; (&c., as in No. CEXXIX.) 

(L. 15.)—His son (wes) SriJayabhata, 
whose other name was Sri-Vitariga,—who 
was aa pure as heated glittering gold; (dc., as 
in No, CRXXIX.) 

L. 25.)—His son, Sri-Dadda, who has 

| A da,—who has cover- 
ed the expanse of the sky with the creeping» 
plant of (Ais) fame, which is as white a8 a water- 
lily awakened by the rays of the moon when it 
has come out of a masa of water-laden ‘clouds; 
(4c, as in No. CXXXIX.)—heing in good 1 
health, thus informs all the réjes, s@mantas, | and Saila,—Bhattidimi, who is of the Kasyapa 
bhégikas, vishayapatis, résh{ramahattaras, grdma- | gitra, and Vitra,—Dharmadhara, who is of 
mahattaras, ddhikdrikas, and others :— | the Hirita gétra,—and Karka, the Adhydpaka, 

(L. 83.)—" Be it known to you! This village | who is of the Dhaumriyana gééra, and Avuka, 
of Sirtshapadraks, in the vishaya of | and Indraéira. 

Akrdiréivara, has been allotted by Us with (L. 42.)—“ Wherefore, this Our gift should 
copious libations of water, on the full-moon day be assented to and preserved by future gover- 
of (the month) K4rttika, in order to increase | nors,“ whether of Our lineage or others, (dc., 
the religious merit of (Our) parents and of | as in No. CXXXITX.)""" 
Ourself,—for the purpose of continuing the bali, (L. 45.)—And it has been said by the holy 
the charu, the vaisvadéva, the agnihdira, thefive | Vyisa, the arranger of the Védas:—The giver 
great sacrifices, and other ee ee of land, (4c., as in No. CRXXIX.)! 
insane uparitera ; (L. 49.) —Written by the: Sakdhivigrahddhr- 

: karanddhikrita Réva, at the command of (Our) 

" {%4 without everything that ie to be 8 own mouth, in the year three hundred increased 
pall (the right to) forced Isbour, and the pré- | by eighty-five, on the full-moon day of (the 
tibhédikd; (to be Aeld) by the rule of bhtimi- | month) Karttika. The year 300 (and) 80 (and) 
chchhidra; not to be entered by the irregular or | 5; the bright fortnight of Karttika; (the day) 
the regular troops; to continue as long as the | 10 (and) 3. 
moon and the sun and the ocean and the earth (L. 50.)—This (is) the sign-manual” of 
may endure; (and) to be enjoyed by the | Prasintariga, the son of Vitariga, 
succession of sons and sons’ sons,—to thirty- | who delights in worshipping the feet of the | 
four Brihmans, (riz.) the Brihman Aditya- ' sun. . 








AN OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTION AT HADALL 
BY EK. B. PATHAK, B. A., BELGAUM. 

Hadali, a village belonging to the Rimdurg | 3’ 4” high by 2’ 2} broad. The characters 
State in the Southern Marathi country, ia | are well formed Old-Canarese characters of 
eight miles to the east of Nargund in the | the period. The language is Old-Canarese 
Nawalgund Taluki of the Dhirwid District. | throughout. 

The inscription now published is on a stone The inscription is of the time of the Weat- 
at the temple of the god Kalaméévara. No | ern Chilukya king Tribhuvanamalls IT. or 
information is forthcoming as to thesculptures | Vikramaditya VI; and it is dated on 
on the stone. The writing covers a space of Monday, the first day of the bright fortnight 








“ t saryedddna-songrdhya not Omitting the words “ together with the minor sins.” 
| The meaning © Seo-hasta, lit., ‘the own hand." 


of the month Chaitra of the Raktakshi | Paldalu, which is evidently the old name of 
saiwateara, which was the ninth year of Hadali itself, It then mentions # saint named 
the Chilukya-Vikramavarsha,—i.c. Saka 1006 \ktipandita, and his disciple Jiidnadakti- 
(A. D. 1084-5), andita. And it then records some granta 

The inseription first praises the Four-hun- | made by the latter to the god Gavaréévara and 
dred-and-twenty Mahdjanas of Pardala or for other purposes. 





Transcription," 
[*] Namas-tutnra-sirat-chumbi-chamdra-chimara-charavé | trai]ikya-nagar-A- 
(*] rambha-miilastambhiya Sambhavé || Mahadéviiya namah \* 


[°] Svasti Samastabhuvanigraya érlprithvivallabha mahirijidhirija paramdivarath params. 

[*] bhatttrakam §§ Satyidrayakulatilakam Chilukyibharanam § érimat-Tribhuvanamalla- 
dévara ri- 

[*] jyameuttardttar - abhivridhdhi(ddhi)- pravardhdha( rddha )minam=4-chathdr - arkka - tram 
baram saluttam-ire J Srimach-Chi- 

[*] luokya-Vikroma-varshada 9neya Raktikshi-camvatsarada Chaitra-su(éu)dhdha(ddha)] Sima 
virad-amdu [/*] Svasti Ya- 

['] ma-niyama-svidhyiya-dhyina-dhirana-m6(man)n-inushthina(na)-japa-samidhi-ef(é1)(a-sarh- 

pAannar=appa a 

[*] midi- -saiasidhdha(ddha)reggarnd(t)ma-peatishthitersemfigha-varshepratipiliks- dvijé< kale 
tilakar=ssapta-s0ma-sameth-ava- 

[*] bhrit(th)- ee shat-karmma-niratar=atithi-abbyigata-viai(éi) - 


shtajana-pilj-dted - 

[) barcvvyavahir-Chatarmmubhar-sa(a)upguta-rajre taj jana-kalpavrikahar= 
vaitrimeat-sa- 

‘i PR erence Feo Sri-Bhairava-rakshaniyareddushte-nigrahs-visi(sijehta-pratipa- 

r=appa 

('") é&imat-Parddala niilndrirppadimbar || Saranyane kavar-ivar=ared=artthige vipra-kula- 
pradipar=livara- | 

(“"] charanibja-bhrimcar=adhikar=seale dharmmada Mérn lisdy tara-yaéar-uttamar=yguna-gan 

_ figraniga]=Sara- 
(**) aljasitano}=dorey=ene Iskado}=negalda Paldala sad-(d®]vijarstm krit-drtthard {| Vara- 
parina- 

[“*] tiyol=A jamige time dore Padmabhava[m] dore tamage perarol=ivano .dore vipra-kula- 
pradiparoc|=vaen- 

["*] matiyol || j* a aa aa a a 
appa [|* | 

(*"] Sa(ia)ta-varsham tapadoly sathtatam-[éana an pbjisidar=kshiti-vale(la)yaan 

(*) actin Tirskctitandlie | Tat(ch)-sif Bhnvanadol= 

' munipath chhi r 

negaida Paldala Gavarisvarada-~ mm per Ae 
C*) Di Sivane KiiJimukhan=ig-avatarisidan=int=ethb-atmte-vol=ildar-Nny"(jiid nadakti- 


panditadévar || Hara-chara- 
[**] ga-sardruha-madhnkarar=ina-sama-t4jar-amala-chiritrar-bhbha( bbhé )sura-yati-hfit-padma- 











ardvara-hamear=N nyA(jii)na- 
["] daktipanditadévar || Serag-illad=fva dinadol=Aravithda-priya-tandj | . 
Marutitmaja- priya-tanfjanam éuchitanadol= 


(™) amis PI es | Wri jj Smara-paritdépamam 


SSE 
‘From Mr. Fleet's ink-impression; revised by Mr. | * This instance 
Wiest sates rrr 7 ate , bt showing the current 





éa(sa)trada 


(™] keyyam Lond Gavadeee dec bitta matta[r?] 5 aydu || Mattam vidyi-dinakke 


, Posagereya ba- 
["] tteyim badaga 
dévara keyyim paduva 


visakad=-aydu mattar=Vvasugeya . Anihdha(rddha)niritvarn- 


[“) sarvva-namaéya(sya)m=igi kopdu bitta mattar=nnilku || {/* Mattam=frim milda 


Kadirmmidiya 


["] batteys Bihana tomtadwn temka sarvva-namadya(sya)m=ige nadava piivina-toritath 


| matiafr®] 1 || | 
(**) Int-i dharmmamam naln@rirppadim 


[**) i=sisira kavileyomam at gay Pc 





pratipalisavar |j eaoeey Mecaea 


bribmagarumam 
(“*] kkéti-tapidhanaroman=alida mahi-pitakan=-akku || ||* Siminyé=yam Ree ee 


(r)=nri({nrijpinim kiki kalé 


[“] pillaniyé da(bha)vadbhih | ae bhagi(vijnah partthivémdri[n®] bhdyd bhilyd 


yichaté Ramabhadra[h*] 





kavitd-mang. 


(™] sam bareda mire Vni ||* Janakazi vipr-ku}itbar-dyamap- chair tay=sad-iichira- 
Chimimbike nirmmal-6- 
(*] site yoinia Srt-Kalidisam dhard-vinutam mivan=Umivarat sakala-ldk-lridhyan= 


iridhyan=-emdu nitam- 


(*°] tazs dhare banpikumh budha-sam@hakk-arppa(ppa)nai © Karppana[ih*] || Vista- 
vidhyi(dyijdharam Kivéjana barapa | (|j* | 


Salutation to Sambhu, who is adorned with 
the moon resembling a chawrt resting on his 


lofty forehead, and who ia the foundation-pillar | 


for the erection of the city of the three worlds ! 
Salutation to Mahidéva ! 

(L. 3,)—Hail! While the reign of the glori- 
ous Tribhuvanamallad4va—the asy- 


lum of the whole world, the favourite of Sri_ 


and of the earth, the supreme king of great 
kings, the supreme lord, the most worshipfal 
one, the glory of the family of Satyidraya, the 
ornament of the C ha |u ky as,—was flourish- 
ing with perpetual increase, so a5 to endure as 
longas the sun and COR BSL FNS DS 





® The a is licenso. 
* Tt has to be written Ny dnainkoti. 


remorse 
* Sma-paciielAd ia the ae rave atlas duviedeas al tie 





(L. 5.)—In the ninth (yeer) of the glorious 
Chalukya-Vikramavarsha, being the Raktikshi 
enivateara, on Monday the first day of the 
bright half of (the month) Chaitra :— 

(L. 6.)—Hail! (There were) the Four-han- 
dred-and-twenty (Mahdjanas) of the glorious 
Parddalu, who were endowed with the 
qualities of yama, niyama, svddhydya, dhydna, 
didrana, mawn-dnushthdna, japa, and samddhi ; 
who were eternal; who had established Garuda ; 
who were ornaments of Brihman families 
which preserved fruitful showers of rain; 
whose bodies were purified by ablutions after 
the completion of the seven sima-sasmethds* ; 
who were intent upon the six observances ; 


slenci-eashethie alluded 


Jy 
Liyaquishtioes, ULitvs, Bhédene 
| heatra, vabates ruta, Atyagnuht = . 
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who delighted in poner gnests, strangers, 
and excellent people; who were like Chatur- 
mukha in the practical concerns of life; who 
were a cage of thunder-bolta to those who 


took refuge with them; who were like the | ; 


kalpa-tree to their dependents ; who deserved 
worship during thirty-two thousand cere- 
monies ; who were protected by the holy Bhai- 
rava; who punished the wicked and protected 
the virtuous. How blessed are the good Brah- 
mans of Paldaln, distinguished in the world 
as rivalling Sarasijajita; who protected the 


man who sought their aid; who conferred | 


favours on him who begged of them; who 
were the lights of Brihmap families; who 
were bees on the lotus-like feet of fivars ; who 
were excellent; who resembled mount Méru 
in devotion ; whose fame spread to the ends of 
the world; who were good and great by reason 
of their numerous virtues. They alone were 
equal to Aja, on account of their proficiency in 

the excellent Védic lore and the Séstras; and 


the Padmabhava was equal to them; who else | 


in the world could rival these lights of Brihman 
families ? 

(L. 16.)—The sage Dévasakti 
ed with the qualities of yama, niyama, svddh- 
ydya, dhydna, dhdrana, mawn-dnushthang, and 
exalted by virtues, performed austerities for a 
hundred years, and continually worshipped the 
lotus-like feet of lin to the admiration of the 
world. 

(L. 18.)—His disciple, Jilinaiaktipandita- 
déva, has descended onto the earth, just ns 
Siva himself appeared as Kilimukha in the 
(temple of) Gayaréévara of Paldalu, re- 
nowned in the world. Jidnaéaktipanditadéva 
was a bee on the lotus-like feet of Hara; he 
was as brilliant as the sun, of pure conduct, and 
a awan in the lake which was the lotus-like 
hearts of glorious ascetics. He was like 
Karna in boundless liberality, like Maruti in 
purity of conduct, and a very sun to scholars 
resembling a forest of lotuses. He easily van- 
guished the pangs of love, and subdued all the 
passions ; and, thus praised by the world and 
captivated by the charms of consistent speech, he 
became the husband of the lady Emancipation. 
The life of Jidmadaktidéva in regard to things 
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aaah snd immovable, was everywhere 
wonderful to contemplate. Of all gifts, the 
gift of education and the gift of food are the 
best ; therefore Jfiinaiakti, the chief of ascetics, 


money, and allotted into the hands of the Four- 
hundred-and-twenty (Mahdjanas) oftheglorious 
agrahdra Paldalu, as o sarvanamarya-grant 
for the god Gavartévara, five matiars of 
waste culturable land, to the west of the cul- 
turable land of the safra on the north-east of 


: dager apy sy He who appro- 


priates land, whether given by himself or by 
another is born as a worm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years ! 

(L. 37.) The poet Tslara-Karpparasa,—who 
wrote elegant verses, and who was the son- 


inlaw of the glorious Mah@sasmhdhivigrahé, 


the Dandanayaka Kilidisabhatta, wrote (this). 
His father was Chandra, a very sun in the sky 
of a Brahman family; hia mother was Chimim- 
bike, who acted virtuonsly ; his father-in-law 
is Pesce pf Fo exalted fame, 
him was Ciskvata” adored by tie whale 
world ;—thas did the earth ever extol Karpa, 
writing (2) of a group of learned men. The 
writing (is) of Kivija, o 

Kiera S vj very, Vedyathere 





* Ekbifi is a corruption of ekka-kéi; ekka ia a Prilkyit form of /ka, ‘one.’ 
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BY EK. T. TELANG, M.A., LL.B. 


a the very interesting and valuable appendix 
on the chronology of ancient and medieval 
Sanskrit Literature, which Professor Max 
Miiller has added to his recent lectures on India: 
What if can teach us, thot learned scholar bas 
said that we are now in possession of the date 
of the birth of the great philosopher, Saitkari- 


chirya.' On looking into the authority to | 


which be refers for this information, we find 
that it is derived from a stanza in a work, the 
age and author of which are not specified, and 
the credibility of which, therefore, as his- 
torical or chronological authority, it is not casy 
to determine." It does appear, however, from 
what is said about the work by Mr. KE. B. 
Phiitak, who iutroduces it to public notice, that 
++ must have been written some considerable 


time after the age in which Madhvichirra 


flourished—that is to say, some considerable 
after the middle of the twelfth century 
A.D." Now the date of Saikarichaérya, men- 
tioned in this stanza being 788 A-D., I own 
that I am not at all prepared to accept the 
testimony of a work belonging, at the earliest, 
to about the end of the twelfth century, as 


ahything like conclusive* on the point. We | 


haye no means of finding out, or of forming 
an opinion upon, the value of the materials 
from which the dato was ascertained. And 
three hundred and fifty years is too long an 
interval to permit us to dispense with an exami- 
nation of those materials, 

In a note on Mr. Phiitak's easay which 
appeared in the Intian Antiquary,” from the 
pen of its editor, it was pointed out that the 


date yielded by the stanza in question had 


already been mentioned by Prof. Tiele in his 
History of Ancient Religuons, published in 1877. 
The editor, apparently, was not aware of the 
source from which Professor Tiele had derived 
4 Vide pp. 3o4-3a). 
® Bee Indian Amt 
® Sea Yajiivars, 
« Tt is dae to Mr. Ph'tsk to state that he doss not pat 
rd on babalf of ths stanzs in questt 





uary, vol, XI, p. 174. 
“sg Bhdgovutabhdsha 





in question any claim eo 

high as Professor Max Muller seoma to have done. 

‘s, XI, p. 283. | 

® woth *M. Darth refers to Websr's Indirehs 
hag but tho date there given is 


Studien, vol. “XIV, | 
avowedly taken from the Arysvidyisudhdiars. 


dstel'é Ary ywidytaudhthara, p. 226 5 

dirye Karhidkar Qehan and 
1's mon y ape om ‘asouth | 
upny, P- 





his information. But in a note to my trans- 


lation of the Bhagavadytté in Prof. Max Miller's 
series of Sacred Books of the East," I had sug- 
Aryavidydseudhékare of the late lamented Ya- 
jieavara Sastri. The words of the stanza quoted 
by that venerable scholar,’—whose recent death 
ig an almost irreparable loss to us all—coincide 
very nearly with the words of the stanza as 


| published by Mr. Phitik. They are not, how- 


ever, quoted by Yajiésvara Sistri as from any 
particnlar author, but as what is said by the 
daqarafag:—those conversant with tradition. 
This does not by any means enhance the weight 
due to the stanza as a historical authority. 
Yujiésvara Sistri also quotes another stanza 
from Bhatia Nilakantha's Sankaramandéra- 
saurabha which gives the same date; but Tam 
unable to say whether that work waa suffi- 
ciently near in time to Saikarichirya to be 
worthy of acceptance as an authority of much 
weight. 

Now, these stanzas may, perhaps, be provi- 
sionally accepted as useful evidence, in defanlt 
of all other, but even thus they must be 
received with caution, until we are in posses- 
sion of their credentials, and then their value 
must be judged of from the character of such 
credentials, The necessity of caution is illus- 


trated by the history of this very question 


of the age of Saikarichirya. In the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. VIL, p. 282, we have an extract 
from the Kéraldtpatt®" which yields 400 A.D., 
as the year of Saitkara’s birth. It also states 
that Safikara died when he was 33 years of age, 
while Mr. Phiitak’s stanzas state his age to have 





1. ance is 
based a story which is recorded in Midhava's 
Saikaravijaya." Which of these two statements 

= ——— Se 

t P. 226. | 

* Por an estimate of tho Kéralétpetti eee Mr. Gewall's 
Skeich of the Dynasties of Southern India, p. 57. 

* See canto vii, stanas 55. Cont. dnandagiri, pp. 383. 
Ths editor of the Indim An‘quary, in the note above 
cited (vol. XI, p. 263), saggests that 32 yours may hare 
been the duration of Se ke te A And Prof. Max 


ta rote By years, 16 of which ke got specially by Vyian's 
favour. Gee Midbava, loc. ¢ 
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iw the testimony of such s work as the Kéra- 
lStpatti to be rejected in favour of such stanzas 
as we have referred to? I will not dwell on 
other traditions, or even on those, and they are 
not few, which bear upon the date of Saikara- 
chirya.” But I shall now proceed to show 
some specific grounds for rejecting the evidence 
of the stanza relied on by Prof. Max Muller. 
And, first, in the BAdshya of Saikarichdrya 
on Véddnta Sutra I, 1,17, we read aa follows:— 
(I omit the portions which are not material for 
our present purpose) af¢ @4qq: ga airdiz- 
areas Teisgs sidiad Wea FAT 
THT MC Ie aaas AAT AMC ATA AaT- 
faal: which may be thus freely rendered into 


English: “For Dévndatta cannot be at Sroghna, 
and on the same day at Pitaliputra, becanse for 
simultaneous existence in more than one place, 
the things themeclves must be more than one, 
as Dévadatta and Yajiadatia residing at 5Sru- 
ghna and Pitaliputra.” 

Now it seems safe to infer from this passage, 
that both Srughna and Pitaliputra must have 
been in existence at the time when it was 


written. The gist of the argument is plainly | 
in the distance of the two places named being | 


soch that a man who is in one of them on one 
day cannot on the same day be also in the 
other, And sucha distance could not be predi- 
cated of any two places like these, unless 
of them were real existing places at the 
time.** 
above, which shows that Patalipotra was de- 
stroyed by a river inondation about the middle 
“© Sen fate alia Batts Reliptonsof Td, p 0 nok 


men ane eee perspire Be amd 7. of tha 
iven (p. G) is to hare been deduced 


sete lake DAjl from o stanza like those refer- 
red to bet not at all so explicit 

“ See also Sirtraka Bitshya (Bib. Ind. ed.) p. 1093. 
where & Pitalipotra, and Math 


dnt., va tint But in the first place, the example 
as given by kara. pete sot to tha requirements of his 
— secondly, tne oramplos f Pataijali belong 4 


wheo Pitalinutra wae atill in oon, 
ss to this Professor Bhindiskar's view ia Indioa Ani 
gory. vol. 1,p. Stl ; while after 73 A.D., scoording to 
ve sb sa gh mel to, the illustration, even if a 
conrentional ona, would have Stan's to illustrate any- 
deg in sock 5 ng sc arkora's, and therefora 
ould scarcely have bown employed in context wa 
bate bare. 


Now the evidence has been indicated | 


are mentioned 


, £8 quoted eh Profesor Weber, Ind. | P 


of the 8th century A.D.” If that evidence 
of the passage above eet out must have flourish- 


ed before 756 A.D., and if so, it further fol- 


lows that he cannot have been born in 788 A.D., 
aa we are told in the stanzas above alluded to. 

But the evidence available on the date of 
does not rest here. In the 

Bhdahys: on: the eiine slice we ead gee 


drop the portions not material to this inquiry.) 


Salk et Ste: tas eveeerent 


3TH | ast fz ae Bayer ndber 
rliahinlrsle ica eibs ly. 
aaa Sindee whemor Pew 


acd deangir cra aay ah air —_ 
frereaa* i 

This may be thus rendered :—" For there 
tween one real and one unreal thing. And 
as is indicated in the words, ‘ before creation,” 
cannot with propriety be stated regarding it. 
For, in practical life, we see limits of real things, 
such as fields and houses, not of non-entity. 
Thus we cannot predicate of that unreal thing 
—the son of a barren woman—that he was, is, 








or will be king, with snch a limit as this—vis. a 


son of s barren woman was king before the 
coronation of Pirnavarm4." 

It is not necessary for our purpose to further 
cxpein Setkeee's Sree It is enongh to 
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say that the parallel he draws is between two Fase fathered wpek: Raeadagii soiie 4ctpial 
propositions, which may be thus conveniently | of the Ehdshya as having been written by 
expressed—(a), before Piirpavarmi’s corona- | Saiikara before he left the south.” But the 
tion, a son of & barren woman was king; . 
and, (5), before creation non-entity waa in 
existence. 

Now in this passage, it seems impossible 
to avoid the inference, that Pirpavarmi here 
is not an ordinary Dévadatts or Cains, but o 
real personage, and a king. And if we go 
: 1 the various lista of kings with names 
ending in Varma’, which we have from still 
extant records’*—through the long lista of 
the. Kadambas of Vanavis!, the Pallavas of 
Vehgipurs, the Chandéls of Mahdba, the Mau- 
kharis of Magadha, the Utpalas of Kaémir, and 
all aggregating upwards of sixty kings, we find | 
one Piirgavarmi is met with in two inscriptions 
have been so named after him."* But however 
that may be, I think that this Javanese Pirga- 
varmi is not in the least likely to have been 
alluded to by Saikarichirya. There is then, 
the allosion under consideration, and this is 
the king of that name mentioned by Hiuen- 
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paign, while Madhava in the passage Ta a 
to, speaks of a visit to Bindras before that 


work on Indian Religions, seems to be disposed 
to ‘hold that Ssikara wrote his PAdshya in the 
south,” bat Be addoces no specific reasons for 
quite content to follow the guidance of MAdhar 
va's book, more ites because af two 


| country, from the time of Buddhs,"* down to 
nara aike And, secondly, while Saikara’s 
works contain, so far as I have looked into 
them, no allusions suggestive of associations 
with men or.things of the south, the passages 
above cited refer to places to the north of the 
Vindhyas." These circumstances thonglr not, 
perbaps, of much weight in themselves, are of 
some use as corroborating the statement af 
Midhave, which is in itself entirely free trom 


Tsiang.’* He waa aking of Western Magadhs, | any taint of improbability.™ 
and aa we learn from Midhavichirya's book Thus far, therefore, -we have reached the 
that Saikara was at Biniras just before and | conclusion that ‘s Bhishya was 


immediately after he actually wrote his Dhd- 
shya,—having merely retired: to the quiet of 
Badart to write it out,’"—we thus obtain a prob- 


mad. which supports the Sdentifculion wupgested, 
It im true that the Saakaradigvijaya which has 





a1. 103 
re, Spee dr AS et 7; wel 
“ Ganto VI, at. - 
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ground, for myself I think, on the materials 
before us, we can conclade that Saikaricharya 


and Pirnavarmi were contemporaries, that at | 


least the firat chapter of the BAdshya was 
written dsfure Pirnivarma's death. 
Firstly, [should deduce that conclusion from 


the mere mention of Pirnavarmi itself; there | 


being no reason why a king who had ceased to 
reign should be preferred to one who was 
actually reigning. Secondly, for the purposes 
of such an illustration as that which Saikara 
gives, there was a positive reason for naming a 
living king as the least likely to be regarded as 
1% 9}4, or unreal, among a people deficient in 
the historic sense. And, thirdly, there was a 
strong reason why Pdrpivarmi should not 
have been specially selected for such an illus- 
tration, if he was nota contemporary reigning 
sovereign, because whereas Saiikaricharya was 
& Brahmans, and intellectually an opponent of 
Buddhism,™* all we know of Pirnavarmi is 
that he signalized himself by an act of very 
pronounced and unmistakeable activity™ in 
support of a most important Baddhist institu- 
tion, namely, the celebrated Bodhi Tree of 
Buddha Gayi—and this, be it remembered, after 
an attempt had been made by a contemporary 
Brahmanical king to destroy it."* It seams to 
me that the probabilities are all againsta Brah- 
manical writer alluding by preference, even for 
purposes of mere illustration, to such a Budd. 
histic king, unless there was some connection 
of some sort between them. Such a connection 
we find, I think, if we assume that the Bodd- 


bist king was the sovereign reigning at the — 


time when the Brahmanical writer flourished, 
and in the province where he lived, If this 
argument be correct, it followa that Saikara. 
chirya flourished in the reign of king Pirna- 
varmi of Magadha, 

Now Hinen Taiang’s visit to this country 
extended from 629 to 645 A.D., of which he 

* See 4 triraka Which ) 
also Bihadiranyaa U, 


a, pP. 531, o poseage which (ns 
Panuhad, p. # should bo 
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spent two years, 637-633, in Magadha” where 
tree grew. He speaks of Pirnavarmi as 
having been the last of tho descendants of 
Aséka, and does not appear to have made any 
effort to see either him orany one of his succes- 
sors." I am disposed, from these facts, to 
before Hiuen Tsiang heard of him. And as 
637-633, it may be.inferred that Pdrnavarma 
must have lived somewhere about the Istter 
end of the sixth centary A.D. General Conning- 
ham, in his Archeological Survey Report for 


1871-2, places Pirgavarmé about 590 A.D.™ 


Bat in his Report for 1879-0, he brings the 
date down to 630 A.D., and adds this observa- 
tion:—“ Pirnavarmi's date is taken from the 
Chinese Pilgrim, Hiuen Tatang."** I confess 
I cannot follow this reasoning. To my mind, 
it would ba a most extraordinary circumstance 
varmil, and to keep a record of the visit, if 
was in the country. And as he makes no 
allusion whatever to any such visit, and de- 
scribes Pilrgavarmaas the last of AdSka's 
descendants," Linfer from this, that Pirna- 
varmdA had been long dead, and that his kingdom 
had assamed a quite sabordioate position 


under-aome more powerfal sovereign. On 
«these grounds Tam disposed to support General 


Cunningham's first date as likely to be nearer 
the trath than his last. We must, however, 
for a final settlement of this question, await 
Cunningham hopad to collect tonching the 
history of the Varmiis, the Guptas, and the 
Pilas.”" 

Another mode of fixing the date of Pirna- 
varmii is to ascertain the date of Sad ihka,™ the 





hi; in praise of are. 

@ Arch, et Report, vol. Lif, yee xy 
p. #2; J. R.A. S. vol. XVI, p, 129: Boal's Buddh, 
est. World, vol. U1, p. 201.—Ep. I 4. 
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destroy the great Bodhi tree at Buddha Gay, 
which Pargavarma successfully reinvigorated. 
Now this Saéiika was identical with the 
Sadiaka,** who, according to Hiuen Tsiang, 
treacherously murdered RAjyavardhana,™ the 
elder brother of Harshavardhana Siliditya. 
Dr. Fergusson places Rijyavardhana and his 
father, Prabhikaravardhans, between 580 and 
610 A.D." But Professor Max Miiller brings 
down both those kings to the period between 
600 and 610 A.D.” According to these dates 
Sasinka must, in all probability, have been still 
living about 605 A.D. If Hiuen Tsiang’s ac- 
count of Saéiiika’s treachery is true, and Bina 
as pointed out in the note below, corrobo- 
rates that account, it is not likely that he 
would attempt the destruction of the Bédhi 
tree, after having set a neighbouring province 
against himself by murdering: its sovereign, 
who, even in Saéiika’s own estimation, was “a 
wise king.""* Therefore, Piirnavarmii’s re- 
invigoration of the Bédhi tree probably took 
Place abont the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D,, if Professor Max Miller is right, 
and some time in the end of the sixth century, if 
Dr. Fergusson is right. However that may be, 
it is not worth while to go very deep into the 
question of these dates at present. My 
friend, Mr. P. M. Mehta, has’ been kind 
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important for my present purpose. I am content, 
the beginning of the 

seventh century A.D.,as a peridd down to 
which we can trace PiirpavarmA as reigning 
in Magadha, and that is about the time, 
therefore, when Safkarichirya must have com- 
posed his great Sériraka Badshyjes beri 
There is another line of investigation which 
leads us to a date so near this, that in spite of 
certain circomstances which tend to discredit 
our guides, I think it desirable to make a brief 
reference toit, Inthe Tami} Chronicle entitled 
Koagudésarijékal, in the Mackenzie Collection, 
there is a statement that Safikarichirya con- 
verted to Saivism a king named Tiravikrama- 
déva, Chakravart?’ I In 1848, Profesor 


forward ‘® suggestion that it was incorrect 





vikrama II in the 8th century A.D. It will be 


nicle and Professor Dowson's caleulations can 
be accepted, the conclusion reached is in very 


pon | fair agreement with that which we have been 
led to on other and independent data. But in 


1874, Professor Bhandirkar took up the subject, 
and in the light of information derived from 
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without an examination of the reasons on 
which it is based. And these reasons Dr. 
the second part of Dr. Burnell’s remark, we 
find him saying that the statement is “ nearly 
correct," that Safikaricharya lived during 
the reign of a king who flourished, according 
to him, between 652 and 680 A.D. For an 
explanation of this remark, we must look to 
Dr. Burnell’s Preface to the Sdmavidhdna 
Brdhmana, where he says, with reference to 
Eumirila Bhatta:—‘‘ That he lived about 
650-700, I think there can in future be 
no doubt.™* From this, of course, Saikara’s 
date is easily deduced, as, according to our 
native traditions, Saikara was an eye-witness 
of Kumirila Bhatta’s self-immolation.”“" Now 
this date of Kumirila, about which “ there can 
in future be no doubt” is arrived at, it mast be 
remembered, on the authority of a work written 
as late as 1608 by a writer who was at that 
time about 30 years of age.” And I am unable 
to accept implicitly the very positive conclusion 
of Dr. Burnell, having regard to the fact that 
a inet he ee ee 


verted to the Sav faith was Tiruvikrama I, 
Saikarichirya must have flourished in the | 
fourth century, and if it was Tirnvikrama IT in 
the sixth century.” Professor Bhindirkar fur- 
ther pointed out that the latter date, that is, 
the date in the sixth century, viz., 526 A.D. 
“curiously enough, agrees with that given in 
the Chronicle, while the former does not,"™ 
Therefore, if we adopt the dates yielded by the 
copper-plate on which Professor Bhindirkar's 
caleolation is based, then Professor Dowson's 
suggestion leads us to very nearly the same 
date for Saikarachirya, aa we have ourselves 
arrived at.“ Bot now come the circumstances 
to which we have alluded above, as presenting 
some difficulty in the way of accepting thia con- 
clusion, in the presentcondition of ourknowledge 
of these matters. Dr. Burnell, in his Elements 
of Sotth Indian Paleography, says the king 
mentioned in the Koigudééardjdka/, as having 
been converted by Saikariichiirys, is a king of 
the Chiilukya dynasty.“ In giving the family 
line of that dynasty, Dr. Barnell has this note 
on the name of Vikramiditya, the son of the 
famous Satyiéraya Polakidéi II, who was @ 
contemporary of Hiuen Tsiang :—“ Ac 
to the Koagudfiardjdkal, Saikerichirya lived 

during this reign, a statement nearly correct.” 
Now, with reference to the first part of this | 
remark, it strikes me as strange, that Dr. | 
Burnell should bave dealt with the subject | 
of it so summarily, when we have the state- | 
ment of Professor Dowson (who was the first | 
to give a fullaccountof the Kongudésardjdkal), 
that the king referred to was—not one of the 
Chilukyas, but—one of the so-called Chéra or 
Gahga kings.” Of course, it is not contended, 
that Professor Dowson must needs be right, | 
but it is plain that Dr. Burnell’s statement 
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fore 645 A.D. a Sra 


reasonings based on such grounds, a mistake to | 


the extent of a whole century might occur, even 
although the positive dates were well settled. 
This becomes obvious, if we substitute Nini 


Phadanavis for Kumirila, Lord Lyndhurst for 


Dharmakirti, and Queen Victoria for Srong- 
tsan-gam-po, in the above argument. Such a 
substitution can be madé very fairly, yet if 
we follow Dr. Burnell’s line of argument, we 
come to the mistaken conclusion that Nina 
Phaganavis (who really died in 1800) lived 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
And the mistake would become greater, in 
proportion to the future duration of the reign 
under which we now live. I say nothing here 
regarding the second branch of Dr. Burnell's 
argument. Bunt if allowance ig made for the 
liability to error in the calculation above set 
forth, I think the circumstance noted by Dr. 
Burnell may really be regarded, not as contra- 
dictory, but as corroborative, of the conclusion 
we have reached, namely, that Saikarichirya 
and Kumirila lived about the latter half of the 
sixth century of the Christian era. While, 


therefore, Dr. Burnell’s remarks throw doubt | 


on the validity of the argument based on 


Saikarichirya's relations with the Chéra king, | 


Tiruvikramadéya; and while too, they cannot 
be regarded as correct, in so far as they are 
he has drawn; they may fairly be used in 
at. 


about the soundness of the tla cei based on 
the Kotgudésardpdika!. 
Kotgudéiardjékal was supposed to be corrobo- 


“* This is on 








Mr. Fleet denounces | 
as forgeries,” the copper-plaias by which the | 
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T setld.™ ml Gaal anik ner 


chirya was deduced. In view of the cireum- 


stances alluded toalready, it is hardly desirable 


to enter here on a consideration of the point 
raised by Mr. Fleet. Whether that conolu- 
sion™ be right or wrong, it is plain that while 


a: doubt 4h balaoly bys onlepebick alana 


like Mr. Fleet, us to the genuineness of these 
documents, it is impossible to sccept any 


this must be so, even though the deductions 


be in agreement with the conclusions arrived 
at from other and independent data. 

I have elsewhere pointed out that MAdhava's 
Saakaravijaya mentions Bigs, Mayfira, and 


Dandi, as contemporaries of Saikarichirya.” 


| ‘That statement and the conclusion which has 


been reached in this paper harmonize with and 
corroborate each other. Dandi is placed by Pro- 
feesors Weber, Bihler, and Max Miller, in the 


sixth centery A.D.“ Biinn and Mayira, we 
| know to have lived in the beginning of the 


may have fallen in the latter part of the sixth 
century.”* These dates and our date for Saiika- 
richirya would thus seem to be capable of 
being ‘hasmonined " peetiy’ fainiy;| sf °wo:eater 
Dandi and Saikara to the lntter half of the 
sixth century A.D. Let us here do what 
Professor Max Miiller very properly asks us 


to do—“‘as much as possible divest ourselves 
of the idea that Hindu writers always wish to 
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writera with Saikara is dedncible from other 
and independent arguments. I think if we do 
this, we may accept the reconciliation of the 
various statements here proposed. And this is 
not reasoning in acirele, for we have here two 
results from two independent seta of data. 
These two harmonize pretty well, and they may 
therefore be legitimately regarded as sapport- 
ing one another. 

Midhava also mentions Sri Harsha, the 
author of the Khandana, a8 having been convert- 
ed by Saikarichirya to his own views.’ This 
statement, if we accept the date proposed for 
the author of the Naishadhiya by Dr. Bihler,” 


is entirely irreconcilable with every one of | 


the dates which has been assigned to Saikari- 
chirya. If Dr. Bihler’s view be correct, we 
must seek for some explanation of the state- 
ment in question. The only explanation that 
occurs to mé is, that the Sri Harsha, with 


whose name the original tradition connected 


the name of Saikarachirya, may have been 
king Harshavardhana Siliditya, the contem- 
porary of BApaand Mayiira; that, subsequently, 
that tradition was misunderstood as applying 
to the later Sri Harsha, the anthor of the 
Naishadhtya, and also of the philosophical 
treatise Khandanakhandakhddya ; and that in 
consequence, the original tradition regarding 
the two having flourished at one time received 
subsequent accretions, and was improved upon, 
since the admirers of Saikarichiirya could not 
think of any philosopher as a contemporary of 
Saikara, without imagining at once a contro- 
versy between them with a resulting victory 


in favour of their hero. The misunderstanding | 


I suggest was, I think, a likely event, as the 
later Sri Harsha was a writer on philosophical 
topics. And the rest of the suggestion seems 
to me to be in accord with our ordinary ex. 
periences of the history of oral tradition. 

In conclusion, I have recently heard from 
Profeasor R. G. Bhindirkar that he has arrived 
at pretty much the same date as is here put 
forward, on entirely independent grounds, His 
scieieeet cennlione rk Ant, pol, Tpit au abicroe 
indireotiy spon its vo}. 11, p. 81. 
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argument will necessarily involye a modification 
of the remark of Dr. Burnell, with reference 
to the statement of the Kongudéiardjdkal. But 
as Professor Bhindirkar's view will be publish- 
ed soon, it is not desirable that I should say 
more than that it gives me great pleasure to 


think that the conclosions of this note will 


receive such valuable corroboration. 
Since writing the above, a corroboration of 
the conclusion here arrived at has turned up 


in an item of the literary history of China, for 


which we are indebted to the Rev. S. Beal. 
We learn from Mr, Beal” that “during the 


Ch’en dynasty, which ruled from 557 to 583 





AD.,” in China, the Bhiéshya of Gandapid 
on the Sdakhya Kérikd of livarakyishna, » waa 


| translated from Sanskrit into Chinese. Now - 


this Gandapida is stated by Colebrooke to be 
"the eofiabentndsacholiart. ge Se. Upineihede ae 
the Védas, and of Givinds, who 
was preceptor of ikarichirya,”" nof “ pre- 


ceptor of Ssikarichirya”’ himself, as Mr. Beal 


pute it by an oversight. And in ora 
of Saikarichirya on the Méndikya Upanis 


_ which also embraces a Bhdshya on the Kéy cea 


of Gandapada to that Upanished, Saikara makes 
his obvisance to his TTS,“ whois Taney yay- 


referring thus to Gaudapida, the teacher of 


Govinda Yati. Now it seema to be scarcely 
likely that the Chinese translator wonld trans- 


late s work by an author then living. We 
| taust therefore allow for the time which must 
have clapsed between the death of Gaudsapida 


and the translation which may have been 
made, say, about 570 A.D. At that time, pro- 
bably, if Gévinda Yati, too, was not already 


dead, he most have been giving lessons tohis 


distinguished pupil, Saikarichirya. And ona 
liberal calculation, I do not think that we 


can bring down the date of Saikarict 


to any period subsequent to, aay, about 590 A.D, 
Mr. Beal, indeed, having before him only the 
Firntgrie & of Professor Wilson™ touching the 
date of Ssfkarichirya, did not draw the 
inference regarding it, which naturally arises 


“ F Lat 
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from the fact brought to notice by him. ~ But 
in view of the various points which have been 
discussed, and which have already led us to the 
conclusion that Saikarichirya must have 
flourished about the latter half of tho sixth 
century A.D., the particular piece of evidence for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Beal is a most 
valuable one, and, on the whole, [ think, there 
can now be little reasonable doubt that we 
must assign Sankara to about this date. 

It would take us too far afield if we attempted 
to do more than indicate the directions in 


which this date of Saikarachirya mist affect 


hitherto prevalent notions regarding the ancient 
and medimval history of our country. It is 
plain that neither Saikarichirya nor Kumarila 
can have taken part in any persecution of 
the Boddhists. And Hiven Tsiang's omission 
to name cither of them is explained without 
resort to the argument adopted by Dr. Burnell. 
Further, if the allegation about Kumirila’s 
and Saikara’s share in this persecution is thus 
discredited, the whole story about the per- 
eecution must also be discredited, especially 


THE BURNING OF THE 


BY THE EEV. J. 


The manner in which this catastrophe oc- 
curred serves well to shew the indebtedness 
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eae itis generally related rather as an 


incident in the careers of those two phi 

shire: tha a Rekiried\ event tn: Wie Bap 
took part. And independently of this, the 
evidence for the atory is such, that Dr. Kern 
has already classed it with the story of “My 
mother, the goose." Dr. Fergusson, it is 
true, seems to believe in the alleged. persecution, 
and dates it from the period with 
the death of Harshavardhana.™ Bat the sud- 
den change from a time of tolerance and even 
patronage, to one of persecution, which that 
theory involves, must siwnyajwesentbsadeal 
difficulties. And, on the other haud, the evidence 
seattered throngh Dr. Fergusson's own work,” 
and elsewhere, indicates that that marvellous 
toleration, of which Dr. Ferguason himeelf haa 
so truly spoken, did not cease in 650 A.D., bat 
century, if not even to later times.“ On the 
view that there was no persecution properly ao 
called —Ma-Twan-lin's account of the condition 
pean ded ae ine teres On the traditional 
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sammudd, : ‘Amrit ibna'l-’As,' 


lover of learning and of learned men." His 
literary gifta had been displayed in his earlier 
days, when he (like so many of his fellow- 
countrymen) wrote lampoons on Muhammad." 
This conduct he afterwards came to regret, and 
embraced The Faith.” He waa fond of the 
society of the learned ; and he sought to make 
up, by association with them, for the deficiencies 
of his early education. He found a congenial 
companion ina native of Alexandria, the cele- 
brated John the Grammarian,—tho last disciple 
of Ammonius, This man waga Christian, of the 


sect of the Jacobites, and was surnamed Philo- — 


pouwus,* ‘a lover of labour,/—John the Indus- 
trious. He had attained to eminence for his 
laborious treatises of various kinds,—such as 
works on Grammar and Philology, andCommen- 
tarieson Moses ond Aristotle,’ The Arabian 
conqueror and chief, being naturally of a more 
inguiring and liberal spirit than his Muslim co- 
religionists, interested himself during his leisure 
hours in conversation withthis Christian scholar, 
and an intimacy was soon formed between them. 

Now, after the capture of Alexandria, an ac- 
count was taken of all the public property ; 
bot the collection of books and mannscripts 
which constituted the Alexandrian library was 
omitted. It is alleged that, im an unlocky 
moment, John gave information to ‘Amrt of 
this undoticed treasure; and that, emboldened 
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conqueror and 
governor of Egypt," was an orator and poet, a 


by the terms of familiar intercourse which 


had sprung op between them, the loving student 
went so far as to ask that the collection might 
be given to him.” In his opinion the treasure 


owas inestimable, ‘however contemptible,” to 


use Gibbon's term, ‘it may have been in the 
estimation of the barbarians.” ‘Amrd, it is 
friend, but could not give effect to his inclina- 
tions without first rolerrings the matter to the 
Khalifa, his master." To this came the fa- 
mous answer of 'Umar,—an answer embodying 
a sophism that might have weight with an 
ignorant fanatic, but which could only excite — 
the astonishment and regret of a philosopher, 
—If these writings of the Greeks agree with 


the Qur'an—the Book of God—they are super- 


fluous, and need not be preserved ; but if they 
disagree, they are pernicious and ought’ to be 
destroyed !"" The sentence was carried out 
with blind obedience; and the volumes of 
parchment were distributed to the four thou- 
sand baths of the city,—mot necessarily to 
heat them, perhaps, but probably rather to 
kindle them. Mollin, however, says ‘they 
were used for fuel instead of wood.’ How- 
ever this may be, such was the almost incred- 


ible quantity of literature that six months 


this precious fuel." The story i is given by Abu'l- 
Faragins ;"" it is doubted, as every one knows, 
by Gibbon, but received by many scholars,— 
$s 
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among whom are snch high authorities as Von | 


Hammer and Pocock.” 

One of the arguments on which Gibbon 
bases his rejection of the story is given in the 
following words :—' The rigid sentence of Omar 
is repugnant to the sound and orthodox 
precept of the Mahometan casuists; they ex- 
preasly declare that the religious books of the 
Jews and Christians which are acquired by 
the right of war, should never be committed 
to the flames,"'*—the reason being ‘ the respect 


due to the name of God’ which those books 


contain. This has a good sound; bot Gibbon 
is compelled to add that ‘a more destructive 
zeal may perhaps be attributed to the first suc- 
cessora of Mahomet;’ which is the same as 
saying that the early Khalifas were not so 
scrupulous regarding the destruction of the 
books of Jews and Christians, though they 
were known to be certain to contain the 
Divine name. Now, "Umar was the first but one 
of the Successora,—he having succeeded to 
the Khalifat only two years after Muljammad’s 
death. So that Gibbon may be said, in effect, 
to concede the point as to at least the high 
probability of the destruction of the library 
having been effected, as Abu'l-Faragius re- 
cords, by the order of this Khalifa. The only 
authority whom Gibbon quotes in support of 
the discredit he thus casts upon the story is a 
writer so late as Reland: he cites no Muham- 
madan author contemporary with the alleged 
piece of Vandalism; but he is of opinion that 
the report of a solitary witness who wrote at 
the end of six hundred years on the confiucs 
of Media, is overbalanced by-the fact of the 
silence of two annalists of an earlier date, 
both of whom were Christians and both of 
them natives of Egypt,—the more ancient of 
whom, the akin matyonins, having amply 
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described the Conquest of iconic. But it 
may safely be urged that the positive assertion 
of a historian of snaks wngeestionned pret o 
Abu’l-Faragius is worthily held to be, cannot 

be set aside by an argument that is, after all, 
merely negative.* Gibbon's reference to Aulius 
Gellius,"* to Amminnus Marcellinus,"’ and to 
Orosius,"* as speaking of the libraries of Alex- 
andria in the past tense, are (as Enfield has 
pointed out) foreign to the purpose; for these 
writers refer only to the destruction of books 
there in the time of Julius Cesar,—some 
seven centuries before.” Subsequently to that 
period, large librarics must have been conti- 
nually accumulating, during the long period 
in which the various schools of philosophy 
flourished in that city. The destruction of the 
various libraries there in the time of Cesar, 

as also the growth of the great library to 
which we refer, are carefully related in detail 
by Rollin, and many other historians.” 

But, in truth, the fact of the destruction of 
the library having taken place by the order of 
"Umar, does not, as Gibbon supposes, rest on 
the authority of but one man. So high an 
authority as Charles Mills (who, it should be 
beasnachbny does not by any means write im an 

anti-Muhammadan spirit) exhibits the rare 
spectacle of a scholar of profound reading, 
voluntarily: submitting to the humiliation of 
withdrawing, after sufficient research, his 


opinions formerly published. He writes, —' The 

Sarncens, as well as other good people, occa- 
sionally condemned books au feu, Absorbed 
with ideas of the conquest or conversion of 
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most prominent and noteworthy, and at the 
same time the most expressive of the genius 
and tendency of their Faith— was the de- 
stroying of a large library at Alexandria. It 
was done by the order of the Caliph Omar, 
when Amrou conquered Egypi. The fact does 
not, as I once thought, rest on the sole antho- 
rity of Abol-Pharajins: Macrisi,“* and also 


Abdollatif (the writer of a work expressly on — 


Egyptian antiquities’) mention the circum- 
stance. I hesitated, with Langlés, from credit- 
ing the story on the authority of Abal-Phara- 
jins alone; but the authorities cited by Macrisi 
and Abdollatif removed this scepticism, and I 
willingly retract the error I made in my first 


edition.” Tt should be added that so high an | 
authority as the Baron de Sacy, in a long note | 


to his translation of Abdollatif, has collected 


various testimonies from the works of Arabian | 


writers, preserved in the Royal Library in 
Paris, which concur in establishing the credi- 
bility of the narrative of Abn'l-Faragius.”* It 
is, indeed, impossible to regard it (as Gibbon 
would insinoate) os a fiction invented by the 
Armenian historian. 

Tt is only charitable to suppose that Gibbon 
was sincerely convinced of the repugnance of 
eoch coarse Vandalism to the genios of Muslim 
casuistry. But the student of Islimic tradi- 


tion will be neither astonished nor deceived by | 


what is so transparently an after-thooght. It 
clearly is, like so moch ofthe charch-literature 
of Muhammadans, a makeshift designed to miti- 
genuine fanatic could have been guilty of. 
Indeed, even Gibbon, notwithstanding hia 
well-known prejudices, does not see his way to 
giving» distinct denial to the story ; he merely 
says, by way of stating his own position 
regarding the matter,—‘ I am strongly tempt- 
ed to deny both the fact and its consequences,’ 
We are the more earnest in mentioning this, 
7 : ae ee ea oe 
Seater Madara age 
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because of the tendency there appears to be to 
accept without further enquiry the opinions of 
this great writer, and because of the disposition 
-we observe in men to conclude that because 
Gibbon failed to be satisfied with the grounds 
on which the story rests, therefore the story is a 
fabrication,—forgetting altogether that there 
may have been evidence of which Gibbon was 
not cognizant (which, as we have seen, would 
appear to have been the actual fact). That 
such a tendency does really exist will be seen 
in the case of so profound a scholar as Baron 
von Humboldt, who apparently on no better 
ground than that of Gibbon's dowbf, hesitates 
not tobrand the storyasa‘myth."" We easily 
believe what we wish to believe. Hence wo 
find that though Gibbon found the story of the 
burning of the library by ..Umar too mach for 
his historical digestion, he records the opinion 
that it was destroyed several centuries before— 
viz. circa 389 A.D.—by the fanaticism of Theo- 
philus, the Christian Archbishop of Alexandria, 
—and he does so without hesitation, and without 
the faintest apparent symptom of a doubt.™* 
Lake adds to the argument of Gibbon—to 
whom as we have elsewhere noted,” he acta 
as a faithful henchman—the statement that 
such an act was inconsistent with the character 
of "Amrii.™ Under some circumstances, such 
an argument might have relieved the dreariness 
of the episode; it happens, however, that the 
true character of 'Amrd is well known,” Be- 
sides, we submit that the point turns rather 
upon the character of one greater than ‘Amri, 
and whose mandate "Amrii would not have 
dared to contravene.” Tt was beyond his power 
to alienate any portion of the spoil; the consent 
of the Khalifa was necessary." The violent 
and irrational nature of this Vandal among 
the Khalifas is but too well known to the 
student of Saracenic history: and it is an 
object of special glory to the Faithfnl to the 
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present hour. He exhibited, if possible, more 
of the spirit of Muhammadanism than even 


Muhammad himself did, and his reckless and | 


‘wanton destruction of treasures held sacred by 
persons of other religions has earned for him 
4 notoriety unique among the most faithful 
copyiste of the Original, The other Khalifas— 
Aba Bikr, 'Uthman, and 'Ali—were mildness 
itself in comparison with 'Umar,—the very 
archetype of the Wahhab! of the earlier years 
of our own century."* Characterized, thongh 
his reign was, by all the worst fruits of 
his religion, the act of folly which history 
thus fastens upon him has done more to 
familinrize posterity with his name than all 
the other devastations committed under his 
authority.™* 

Whether the world is indebted to the fa- 
naticism of ‘Umar or not, for this coarse 
destruction of the untold treasures of the wis- 
dom of the ancients,"* and whether the words 
of the sentence of destruction were or were 
not the product of his peculiar genius,—are 
points which it is now-a-days impossible to 
decide and fruitless to discuss; but, as has 
been well observed, if the words are not his, 
at least they are full of historical versimilitade 
and significance. Lest it should be supposed 
that this opinion is the offspring of Christian 
sentiment in Dr. Marcus Dods, we may add 


of any suspicion of collusion with the Chris- 
tian teacher, gives his opinion in concurrent 
language. He remarks, in referring to this 
lamentable catastrophe, that though modern 
paradox attempt to deny the facts of the story, 
yet the tale would not be singular even if it 
should turn out to be true,—inasmuch as it 
perfectly suits the character of ‘a bigot, a bar- 
barian, and a blockhead!" He foes on to 
show that we owe to the same destructive 
spirit of the Muhammadan religion the loss, 
by this same resort to the agency of the 
devouring flame, much of the most ancient 
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| literature of the Persians.’ ‘These invaluable 


Modain, were hurled, by the order of "Umar, 
into the waters of the Tigris.™ 
The obvious conclusion, from the facts thos 


_ bronght together is, that the burden of proof 
rests with those who deny the story. The 


regarding it, we have seen to be worthless ; it 
what grounds so eminently careful a writer as 
Humboldt was would justify the contemptnous 
term by which he characterizes it, A story 


| More critical treatment than, from all that 
| Sppears, the worthy Baron devoted to it. Thos 


much, at any rate, seems beyond possibility of 
doubt,—that the story is in entire harmony 
with the known character of "Umar and with 


Taking the account as recorded, it is im- 
of this library. It is true that in speaking of 
vention of printing, we must not be misled 


that the elder Disraeli, who must be acquitted | wars numerous, indeed, but the matter they 


contained would in modern print be compressed 


within a space much smaller than might at 
example, of Ovid's Metamorphoses, which in 


classic times composed literally as many vo- 
lumes, are all of them together reduced now- 
a-days to a few dozens of pages. Still, we 
cannot renounce the belief that though much 


| of the ancient literature has escaped the ra- 


& great deal that would have been of value and 
metropolis.*” 
of those that had been previously d: royed. If it 


to the character of mar aa araler, note some judicious 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from pol. XII, p. 308.) 


XXIV. 
Chinghis Khin having crushed out oppo- 


sition among his compatriots, and having broken — 
the power of the Kin Tartare who dominated | 


over Northern China, now turned his attention 
to the empire of Kara Ehitai, which lay to 
the west of Mongolia proper, and against whose 
ruler he had » mortal grudge. The empire of 
Kara Khitai was founded by a fugitive Khitan 
prince, who, when the Ein Tartare overwhelmed 
his house, fed westwards, and being well 
received by the various Turkish tribes of 
Sungaria and its borders, was duly acknowledg- 
ed by them as their chief, and im this way 
integrated in one hand a very wide empire or, 
rather, tobe perhaps more exact, continued the 
Khitan empire in the western portion of the 
wide district which once acknowledged its 

It is not my present purpose to tell the 
history of this empire jin detail. This has 
been already well done by Dr. Brotechneider, 
Notices of Med. Geography, p. 22 #., while I have 
described it elsewhere in the Journal of the E. 
Aniatic Society. Here it will suffice to mention 
that the ruler of Kara Khitai was obeyed by 
the various nomadic Turks from the Volga 


Balasaghun, probably, as Dr. Bretechneider | 


suggests, a corruption of Balghasun, Mongol 
forcity. Balasag hun had been the capital of 
the Western Turks in the sixth century. It was, 
according to Juveni, named Gubaligh, i. the 
Good City, by the Mongols. The Chinese authors 
eall it Gudse wardo.' Its site has been much 
debated, but the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi clearly points 
to its having been situated on the Chui, a 
river which rises in the mountains weat of lake 
Issikul and flows westwards." The ruler of 
Eara Khitai waa styled Gurkhan, which, acoord- 
ing to Juveni, means “ nniversal Ehin.” 

The Uighurs, the Karloks, the Kipchaks 
and Kankalis, and perhaps alao the Nammans,— 
and his position at the accession of Chinghis 
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ruler of Eastern Asia. To understand the 
cause of quarrel which Chinghiz had sgainat 
him, we must revert somewhat. We have seen 


chiefs were defeated by the Mongols on the 
Irtish, those of them who survived the fight 
fled in various directions. Kushluk, the son 
of the chief of the Naimans, escaped, according 
to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, throngh the country 
of Veinkharln, é.e. of the Vighur-Karluks, to the 
river Chai, where he joined the Gurkhan of Kara 
Khitai." Rashido'd-din tells os he went towards 
Bishbaligh and reached K uj, i. Eucha, west 
of Kharashar.* The Ywan-shi and the Mubham- 
madan historians agree in dating this event in 
the year 1208." At this time Chilaka was 
Gorkhan of Kara Khitai. Enushluk did not 


enter his presence, but sat himself on @ mat 


outaide the audience chamber, while one of his 
courtiers personated him inside. Meanwhile 


he was casually seen by Gerbasu, the daughter 


of Chilukn’s eldest wife who detected him, and 
in the course of three days he married her 


daughter Khunkhu. She was not entitled to 


wear.the royal diadem, but only the head-dress, 
called Bogtak by the Chinese." This head- 
dress, as Quatremtre says, was doubtless the 
same ag that described by Rubraquis, and which 
he calls boffa and also boccha, both being 
doubtless corruptions of bokta." 

Khunkhu was only 15 years old when Kush- 
luk married her, but she was his equal both in 
prodence and experience, and acquired such 
influence over him that she persuaded him to 
abandon Christianity, to which religion he be- 
longed, and adopt Buddhism, and eventually 
to seize his throne." 

D'Obsson and Raverty both my Knushluk 
married the Gurkhan's daughter and not his 
granddaughter. The Gurkhan was a frivolous 
dependents, the rulers of the Uighurs and the 
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out his darughas or deputies, and allied. ava 
selves with Chinghiz Khan as I have described. | 


Meanwhile Kushluk obtained his permission 
to utilize Chinghis Khin’s absence in China 
to collect together the débris of the Naimans, 
his father’s people, who were scattered in the 
districts of Imil, Kayalik and Bishbaligh, 


assuring him that he only wished to employ | 


them together, and was also joined by 4 chief 
of the Merkite, With the troops be thus 


brought together he began to plunder the | 
eastern dominions of the Gurkhan as far as 


Ehoten, a policy which attracted fresh recruits 
to his banners." He also entered into negotia- 
tions with the great Khuarezm Shih M uham- 
mad, to whom he offered the western dominions 
of the Gurkhan if he would help him. Ma- 
hammad had recently won over the Turkish 
ruler of Samarkand, Osman, a former depen- 
dent of the Gurkhan. He was descended from 
the old Imperial stock of the Turks, and still 
bore the lordly title of Sultin of Sultana. 
Qaman had asked the hand of a daughter of the 
Gurkhan in marriage, and his request having 
been refused, and having been also pressed for 
tribute, he transferred his allegiance to the 
Ehuarezm Shih, ‘To punish him the Gurkhan 
sent an army against him, while Muhammad 
went to his support; but before his arrival, the 
Gurkhan had turned elsewhere to meet the 
threatened approach of Kushluk, who had sur- 
prised Uzkend,—where he kept his treasures,-—— 
and hadalsotried to capture Balase ghun. He 


was, however, defeated on the river Chinbie, (7) | 


and forced to retire, by the aged Garkhan. 

Muhammad, the Khuarezm Shah, having 
onited his forcea to those of Osman, marched 
northwards against Kara K hitai. Near Taraz 


he met the Gurkhan general Taniko or Baniko, | 


whom he defeated and captured, and afterwards 
put todeath. The troops of Kara Khitai in their 
retreat committed great ravages, and when they 
approached Balasaghan found the gates closed 
against them. Thoy attacked the place, broke 
their way in by means of elephants aftera siege 
of ten days,’® and committed a great slaughter, 
in which 47,000 men perished. The Gurkhan's 
treasury was empty, and fearing that some call 
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one of his generals, counselled him to replenish 


which they had captured in the recent fight with 


Kushluk, This so displeased bis generals that 
advantage of the circumstance, ret and 
was in the year 608." 

Kushluk trested his captive with consi- 


of sovereignty. Chiluku survived his cap- 


honours and power by Kushluk.’* The Chinese 


fell into an ambuscade of 8,000 Hoeihou or 
Uighurs, who had been planted to waylay him. 
Kushlok then appropriated the Gurkhan’s 
customs of the Liau dynasty, He gave the 
title of Tai-shang-hoang™ to Chiluku, and that 
of Hoang-thai-hou,"* being the title borne by 
the empress dowager in China, to Chiluku’s 
respects to them daily."* 

Ink made himself too well known by his rapine 
which had broken away from their allegiance, 
and notably Kashgar. We are told that he 
released the son of the Khan of Kashgar who 





arriving at the gates of that city the young 
of Kashgar more effectually, troops were sent 
to lay it waste at harvest time, and they burnt 
a large portion of the grain which they could 
not carry away, A famine was the consequence, 
and the citizens were by it in spite of the 
advice of the governor of the place constrained 
to submit, and it was no small sacrifice for true 
Thereupon Kushiuk went in person to Kashgar 
to enjoy his triumph, and advanced thence to 


 Khoten, whose inhabitants were ordered to 


ba 

M8 ie, the august y great queen. 
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or Buddhism. Professing that he intended 
to show them the falseness of their faith, he 
summoned a great meeting outside the city 
walls which was attended by 30,000 people, 
and proclaimed that whoever wished to dis- 
pute with him about religion had only to 
present himself, Thereupon the chief of the 
Imims, Alsi-n'd-din Muhammad A] Husain 
came forward, and defended his faith with 
warmth, Kushluk, hard pressed by his -argu- 
ments replied with insult and contumely, in 
which he did not spare the prophet himself, 
wherenpon the Imim prayed that Allah would 
close his mouth with earth. He waa there- 
upon seized, and torments haying in vain been 
applied to him to make him recant, was nailed 
by four nails to the door of a college he had had 
built, and thus perished after being exposed 
several days and nights, during which he en- 
couraged his countrymen to abide by the faith, 
Kushluk forbade the public prayers and other 
services of Islim, which now passed under a 
clond im that district.*’ 

We are told by Juveni, that ot this time 
a brave and resolote man named Ozar,™ 
having secured considerable treasure, and a 
large following in these troubled times, managed 
to conquer a considerable district, including 


Almaligh and Fulad, t.«¢. Pniad, a 


town situated near Lake Sairam mentioned by 
Rashidu'’d-din, and in more than one Chinese 
itinerary, and by the European travellers 
Haithon and Robrugnis,’* To protect himself 
from theattacks of Kushluk he would seem also 


to have submitted to Chinghiz, and according to | 


Juveni, he went to visit that conqueror in 
person in 1211."° Major Raverty, I don't know 


on what authority, says he was well received | 


by Chinghiz, and given a robe of honour and 
a thonsand sheep, while Juchi sought his 
daughter in marriage.” This goes to show he 
was no mere adventurer, but belonged to the 
old stock of the Ehins of Almaligh. Kushluk 
marched against him more than once, and at 
length surprised him while honting © near 
1 Erdmann, pp. 380-341; D'Ohason, vol. I, p. 171. 
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Almaligh, and pat him to death. The inhabi- 
tants of that town refused to admit Kushlak, 
the rumour was abroad that Chinghiz was 
approaching.” Ozar's son, Siknak Tigin, sac- 
ceeded him at Almaligh with Chinghiz Ehiin’s 
approval, and he married a daughter of Juchi.™ 

Raverty says Ozar was o Kankali, which is 
doubtless a mistake. Erdmann says he was 
a Karluk.™* Inthe Yuan-shi-lei-pen he is called 
Ganchor, one of the chiefs of the tribe of 
Yongku, and he is said to have captured 
Oli-ma-li, ie. Almaligh.”’ 

After his campaign in China, Chinghiz deter- 
mined to crush Kushink, thesonof his old enemy 
Tayang Khén, who had usurped so much 
authority, and he ordered his famous general 
Chepe to march against him with o tuman of 
troops, 7. ¢. with 10,000 men, According to 


| the biography of Te-hai, Dje-bo, as Chepe is 


there called, on his expedition to the West, 
crossed lake Kizilbash.” He then apparently 
advanced by way of Bish balig h, which was 
besieged and captured by Kopaoyn, a Chinese 
officer much esteemed by Chinghiz.” The 
Idikut of the Uighurs also sccompanied Chepe 
in this campaign, and was doubtless reinstated 
by him."* Inthe biography of Ho-sze-mai-li,"" 
in chapter 120 of the Yuan-shi, we are told he 
was a native of Gudse-wardo and a confidant 
of the Gurkhan. He governed the two towns 
of Ko-san and Ba-sze-ha."° Having gur- 


| rendered with the chiefs of those cities, he 


entered the advanced guard commanded by 
Chepe Hees Kushluk was then living 
and when he beard of Chepe's 


death Kushink’s soldiers who had been bil- 
leted upon them. Knahluk was now pursued. 


Abulghazi tells us that Chepe haying pursued 
Kushluk warmly, lost traces of him, when 


he met a man condocting a kush, who 
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after the fugitives, and having overtaken 
Eushink, cut off his head, and returned to 
Chinghiz.* Other writers tell us Kushlok was 
captared by o party of hunters, that many 
stones, corn, etc., fell into the captors’ 
hands, and that Chepe sent Kushluk’s head to 
Chinghiz Ehanas atrophy.” This is confirmed 
by the biography of Ho-sze-mai-li already 
named, where we read that it was he who 
killed Kushluk, and Chepe ordered him to 
take the head of the victim and carry it 
through the cities of his Empire.” After this 
the cities of Kashgar, Yarkand and Ehotan 
surrendered to the Mongols.” According to the 
Yuan-cA'ao-pi-shi, Kushlak waa overtaken and 
killed at o place called Salikhkun, the 
Balikhuan of the Huang-yuan. The Muham- 
madan writers generally call it Sarigh-kul, on 
the borders of Badakhshan. Erdmann has it 
Weradni, on the borders of Badakhshan on the 
Sarigh-kul road.” Minhaj-i-Siraj says on the 
boundaries of Jab and Kikrab, which is_Ghuz- 
istin, and the hill tracta of Samarkand.” 
When Chinghiz heard of Chepe’a victory, he 
sent him word to beware of being inflated by 
his success, for it was pride which had undone 
Wang Ehin, Tayang Khin, Koshluk Khin, ete. 
Chepe belonged to the tribe of the Baisut, 
called Yisaut by D’Obsson. It was reported 
of him that when Chinghiz Ehin defeated the 
Baisut, Chepe and other warriors hid away to 
escape being put to death or being reduced 
to slavery. One day when Chinghiz was 
engaged in one of his great hunts, in which a large 
area of country was surrounded by a ring of 
honters, Chepe found himself by chance enclosed 
by the Mongol warriors. Chinghis would have 
run him down, when Baghurjin, one of his 
principal officers, | asked permission to be allowed 
to engage him in person. Chinghiz, at his 
request, lent him a horse witha white muzzle."’ 





Bughurjin fired an arrow, but missed his 


opponent. Chepe, more adroit, killed his 
adversary’s horse and then fled; but presently 

himself without resources, he offered his 
services to Chinghiz. Knowing his bravery, 
the latter offered him the command of ten 
men, and gradually promoted him to command 


cit. p. 103 = Erdmann, p. 362 
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a hundred, a thousand, and finally ten thousand. 
When Chepe had brought his campaign against 
Kushlok toa successful termination, he wished. 
to repair the injury he had done his master 


formerly in killing one of his horses, and having 


procured a thousand horses with white muzzles, 
he sent them to him. Chepe, in Mongol, means 


an arrow with awooden point.” Van Hammer, 


I don’t know on what authority, says that in 
memory of his victory over Kushluk, Chepe 





erected a monoment on the river K | 
with an inscription in Mongolian," os a talis- 
man against the Nive or winged sparita. 





Kushluk had o sister named Ast 
three sons, Yushmut, Uljei Abugan asd Abaji 
A fourth brother named Abaju Abugan had 
previously died, and left a son named Jautu. 
Hismotherwasa Naiman, Hehad fourbrothers, 
Nemjanush Shar, Tarn Shar, Bamian reese 
and Tagmeh Shar, This word Shar, accord 
to Erdmann, is undoubtedly the origins the 
Russian word Tsar, and means also ‘ prince.’ 
The Naimans belonging to this stock, 1. ¢. to 
the Royal house, were also called Bede Timor.” 

While Chepe was sent to overwhelm Kushlok, 
Subutai was despatched to crush the Merki 





"chiefs, who, after their defeat by the Uighurs 


had songht refage among the Kankalis and 
Kipchaks,—nomadic Turks who lived in the 
steppes to the south-west and west of lake 
Balkbash, and who had been im alliance with 
Enushluk. The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that 
Chinghiz ordered Subutai to pursue the child- 
ren of Tokhtosa, Khuta and Chilaun. Subntai 
followed them to the river C hui, caught them 
there, slow them, and then returned.” In 
another place, in the same work, we read that 
Chingbix built an iron waggon for Subutai, and 
sent him in pursuit of the children of Tokhtos 
suffered defeat at our hands, they fled like 
wild horses, with halters about their necks, and 
like wounded deer, If they find themselves 
wings and mount into the sky, be thou a faleon 
and overtake them. If they bury themselves 
in the ground like mice, be thou an iron pick- 
axe and dig them out, If like fishes they take 
to the sea, be thou a net and pull them out;" and 
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he added: “ For crossing high mountains and 
traversing broad rivers, employ the season 
when your horses are in good condition. Be 
careful of your warriors. Do not, unless it be 
necessary, waste your time on the way in hunt- 
horses or use backbands. They will not, 
therefore, be able to ride them at full speed. 


If any one disobeys your command who is 


known to me, bring him to me. If unknown 
to me, execute him on the spot. If by the 


favour of heaven you should overtake the 


children of Tokhtoa, kill them. When I was 
young three Merkit tribes tried to capture me, 
and thrice pursued me round the mountain 
Burkhan, This unfriendly race has now retired, 
using contemptuous words. I have made you 
an iron waggon, and entrusted to you the task 
of pursuing them to the utmost limits. You 
will be far away, but it will be the same as if 
you were near me. Heaven will protect you 
on the way." This is dated inthe Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi, but no doubt wrongly, in the year 1205. 

The Yuan-shi contains two special biographies 
of Subutai, which, like the other biographies 
in that work, are very unsatisfactory, and in 
fact contradictory. The notices of this expedi- 
tion contained in them have been abstracted by 
Palladius. In one of them we read that, as the 
strong Melili** would not surrender, Chinghiz, 
in the year 1216 (?) when he was in the Black 
Forest on the river Tula, sent Subutai against 
them. Alicha went in advance with 100 men, 


and pretended to run away, In 1219 (7) the | 


Mongol army arrived at the river Chian® and 
defeated the Melili. Their two leaders were 
taken prisoners. Their chief, Khodu, fled into 
Kincha,"* Subutai followed and defeated the 
Kincha in Juigu.""* The other biography says 
that in the year 1216 Subutai defeated the 
Melili at the river Chian, and followed their 
chief Juigu (?)" 

The Huang-yuan says that in the year 1217 


Chinghiz sent the great chief Subutai-badu, | 


having fitted with iron the wheels of his 

kibitha, to the tribe Myerki, Having united 

himself with the previously despatched division 

of 3.000 men under Tokhuchara, he reached 
3 Jd. pp. 111 and 11. * j, ¢. Morkita. 
2 Chai | f “4 Kipehak. 
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ing. Do not let your warriors bridle their 





che river ‘Teian, met the Merkit chief there, 


and gave him battle; having completely annihi- 


lated the Myerki he returned.” 

This notice, as usual, corresponds with that 
of the Mubammadan writers. They tell us 
how Khudua or Ehndu, the brother of the 
Merkit chief, Tukhta, with the latter's three 
sons, Jilaun, Jiynk and Khultukan Mergen, had 
collected a fresh army and were engaged im 
plundering, Thereupon Chinghiz, in the year 
1216, despatched Subutai Bahadur, and as he 
had to traverse a very mountainous district, he 
supplied him with carts strengthened with 
iron. He was also joined by the Kunkurat 
Tughachar, who had been left by Chinghiz with 
a body of 2,000 men to guard his home when 
he set out for China. The two having united 
their forces, encountered Khudu and his 


nephews on theriver Jem, and inflicted a terrible 


defeat upon them, in which Ehudu and two 


of his nephews were killed. The third, Khul- 
tukhan, who was a famous archer, whence his 


surname of Mergen, was captured and taken 
to Juchi, the eldest son of Chinghia Khan. 
Wishing to see some proof of his skill, Khaltu- 
kan shot two arrows, the first of which hit the 
mark, while the second split the former in two. 
Juchi, charmed with his skill, sent an express 
to ask his father to grant him his life, but he 
replied, “the Merkit race is of all peoples the 
most objectionable. The son of Tukhta is an 
ant who in time will become serpent and 
an enemy of the state. I have conquered so 
many kings and defeated so many armies that 
we can well spare a man,” and he ordered 


- Juchi to pnt him to death.” 


When he heard of this defeat of the Merkita, 
according to the Muhammadan historians, 
the Khuarezm Shih Muhammad set ont for 
Jend, not far from which the fight took 
place. Having reinforced his troops, he ad- 
vanced with them, and at length came upon a 
battlefield still cumbered with corpses between 
the rivers Kaili (?) and Kaimich,” (?) among 
which was a Merkit who was still living, 
who informed him the Mongols had won the 
day and retired again. Muhammad went in 
pursuit and overtook them the following 





corruption of Chui. 
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day. “He was about to attack them Vien: |: 


the Mongol chief son of Chinghiz, sent him 
word that their two kingdoms were not at 
war, and that he had received orders to treat 
the Khuarezmian troops be might meet in this 


district well, and offered him # portion of the | 


Merkits. Muhammad, whose troops were more 


numerous than those of his opponent, did not | 


heed these friendly approaches. “If Chinghiz 
Khan has not ordered you to fight me, God has 
ordered me to attack you, and I shall deserve 


His favoura in destroying the infidels.” A | 


struggle thereupon commenced, the Maree 
dispersed the left wing of the Khuarezmiar 

and charged the centre india: Sabaeatal and 
would have also broken it if Jelilu'd-din, 
Mubammaid’s son, had not rushed from the 
right wing, which had been victorious, to his 
father's succour, and thus restored the fight, 
which continued until nightfall. At night the 





Mongols having lighted some fires hastily | : 
| Huang-yuan says they pursued them to the 


withdrew, so that by morning they had covered 
two days’ march. This encounter gave Muham- 


mad a good notion of the manner of men they — 


were whom he had so heediessly provoked.” 

In the Ywen-shi-lei-pen we have an incident 
of this battle reported which is not named by 
the Western writers. We read that Pitu, the son 
of Yelia Linku who had been appointed king 
of Liau-tung by Chinghiz Khan, took part in 
this fight, on the side of the Mongols, as did his 
relative Yelin Kohay, The former was badly 
wounded, but seeing Juchi, Chinghiz Khan's 
eldest son, surrounded by the enemy, he rushed 
to the rescue, and both managed to force their 
way out.” 

While Chepe and Subutai were engaged in 
subdning the empire of Kara Khitni and 
the Merkit chiefs, Chinghis Khin himself ap- 


parently had another campaign against Hiaor 


Tangut. Li-taun-hien, called Li-tsan-sian 
by Hyacinthe, who had succeeded his father Li- 

“ Suck of Nilesa and The-al-athir cay this chief 
was 
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capital, per paca Fes So G5 
Chinghiz now sent hisson Juchi to subdue the 

tribes of Siberin. The Huang-yuen and 

hidu’d-dintell us that in view of the war with the 





They. wvuld ah provide ong, oad evonuesealod 
whereupon he, in the New year, 1219, sent his 
eldest son Juchi against them. He crossed the 
Kem Kemjut and other rivers on the ice, and 


| forced the Kirghises to submit. Talon, surnamed 


Bukha,“* who commanded the advance guard 
having pursued the Kirghises, returned from the 
river Heshim (i.2. the well-knowa tributary of 
the Irtish, called the Ishim, which was doubt- 
less beyond the frontiers of the Kirghises, 
who had been pursued beyond their own 
borders). 

The Kirghises now sent three of their 
chiefs, ‘named Urukha Alju, Alibeg Timur, 
and Atkherakh, with white-eyed falcons, The 


river Imar and then returned. The eldest 
prince, ¢.¢. Juchi, then crossed the river Kian™ 
at a ford mee descending it subdued the 


This interesting notice of the conquest of 
some of the Siberian tribes is given in greater 
detail in the Yuan-ci'ao-pi-ehi, which has, 
however, apparently confused this with the 


OnEHie CRN EONEET NRHN a Kirghiz, We there 
read that in 1207 Chinghiz ordered Juchi to 


march against the forest people, with thedivision. 


of the right hand, and commanded Bukha to 
pioneer the way. Khudukha-beki, the ruler of 


the UVirads, acted as his guide, When he arrived 


at the place Shikhshit, ¢. e. no doubt the tri- 

batary of the Kem or Upper Yenisei, called 

Shiskit, the Uirads and other tribes submitted. 

These other tribes are thus enumerated : Bulia,™ 

Barkhon,™ the Ursu.“* The Khakhanasi,* the 
© Or Buria? the Buriats, 


** ' The Barkhot of Rashidu'd-din, so 
trom de ving08 hn wi, wont of he Song 
Burkhajin Togrom. Erdmann, 


“e Boubt 
btless the Urasut gl pe whe, be 


Soleo 





ing borders of 
‘© PA corrap os Rien ack 
are named with the Urasat by Rashido'd-din— 


“a 
: 
Z 

| 
4 


Khoukhasi,” Telyanu,*” 
| Keshidimi Tole and the Irgan"™ ( ? ). 
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Kankhasi,"” and the Tuba or Tubasi.“* 
various tribes doubtless lived on the upper 
Irtish, Some of their names are probably 


corrupt; we have them preserved not in 
the text of the Ywan-ch'ao-pi-shi, printed by 
Palladius, but in the epitome of that work. = 
When the tonic text, of which we are promised 
an edition by Mr. Podsneyef, is published, 
we shall be in a better position to criticize 
them. 

To continue, however: on the arrival of J uchi 
and Bukha at the residence of the tribes of 
“Van Kirghiz,” their ruler, Yediinal, with 
others, submitted and appeared before Juchi 
with a white falcon, a white net and black 
sables. 
the forest, from Shibir to thesouth. Thisis 
the first mention known to me of this famous 
topographical name. 

Thore is a notice of this campaign alsoin the 
Yuan-shi,where we are toldthat Tutukha moved 
from Kholin, and reached in the spring the 
river Kian,’ along which he travelled for 
several days to the Kiligisi, and subdued all 


the five tribes.” Well may Palladius, who | 


qnotes this passage, say that the accounts 
vary. The first mention of Siberia in a contem- 
porary document must excuse a slight digres- 
sion on this important name. On a later 
occasion, we are told in the Yuan-shi how the 
armies of Khubilai reached Ibir 8 hibir.™ 
Rashid speaks of the land as A bir u Sibir, 


and Abir u Sabir, and Quatremeére connects — 


the two names with the allied tribes of the 
A varsand Sabiri, who invaded Europe in 
the 6th century. The author of the Mesalek 
Alabsar speaks of the country of Sabir no 
Abar, and tells us how a terrible cold 
prevailed there, the snow falling for six months 
consecutively, the plains and mountains being 
covered with it, the flocks being few and the 
means of subsistence scarce. In a passage 
of the Matla Alsaadein, we read that the 
Mirza Alan’d-daulah lived in the country of 
Abar u Sabir, situated at the extremity 
of the land of the Uzbegs.” Siberia is first 
mentioned in the Russian annals in January 


= The Kemkemjut. 





@ Doubtless the Tuwalas of Rashida'd-din, and classed | 


by bin with the Burkhut, perhaps the dwellers on the 
uba are meant. 

See Palladias, note 407. 

® Karakorum ™ Le, the Kem. 

™ Tuan-ch’ ao pi-ehi, pote 498. 


These | 


Juchi subdued all the people living in 





killed in the Siberian and by Shadib 
mailing crise Bho sc 
of the Bavarian Schiltberger, whose romantic 
travels cover the years between 1394—1427. 
Hetellsus of aland called bissibur, whither 
the famous chief and king-maker among the 
Mongols of the Golden Horde, Idika, retired. 
In that land, he says, is 8 mountain which is 
two and thirty days journey in length (? the 
Urals), beyond which, according to the report of 
the inhabitants, is a great desert, where nothing 
can live, reaching to the end of the world. 
In this mountain there dwell a wild people who 
hved apart from other nations, only their 
hands and faces being free from hair, They 
hunted wild animals in the mountains, and also 
fed on leaves and grass, and whatever they 
met with. The ruler of the country sent 
Idiku a wild man and woman, who had been 
captured there. The horses there were of the 
size of asses, There were in that land dogs 


which drew carts and sledges, containing 


clothes. They were as large as asses, and were 
alsoeaten. Schiltberger reports the inhabitants 
as Christians, and makes their country the 
land of the Three Kings. The inhabitants of 
this land were called Uguie.”” It was custo- 
mary in that country, when » young man died 
unmarried, to dresa him in his best clothes, to 
hold a feast, lay his corpse on a bier, and then — 
raise 8 canopy over it. This was carried in 
procession, accompanied by the young people in 


their best clothes, behind went the father and 


mother and other relatives making lamenta- 
tions. When they reached the grave they 
held a funeral -feast, the young folk sitting 
round, playing, ewting, and drinking, while 
the father, mother, and friends sat wailing 
until the food was consumed, when they were 
escorted home, &c.™ 

Schiltberger reports these matters as having 
come within his own observation. They may 
be compared with the account given by Marco 
Polo of the dominions of king Conchi," and 
of the Land of Darkness, as described by Ibn 
Hatota. 


"3 Palladins, op. cil, note 
, op. cif, 413 pote. 


Neumann, pp. 66-00, 


"a Travels, 
r® Op. eit. a's wl vol Ii, p. 478, he 
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Schiltberger also mentions a town of [bissi- 
bar.“ This town occurs frequently in the 
Yermak and his companions, It was situated 
on the right bank of the Irtish, sbout 20 versta 
above Tobolsk, ina place called Kashlik by the 
natives, and it was otherwise known to the 
Siberian Tartars as Isker,"' bat the Tartars, as 
I have shown in my work on the Mongols, 
were not the original occupants of this area 
bat conquerors, and the name Sibir was 
probably that in use among the people whom 
they conquered, namely, the Ugrians. Its 
exact connotation as applied to the district is 
applied generally to the area bounded by the 


Irtish and lying to the north of the steppes 
of the Kirghiz Kazaks and Barabinski, Let 
us now turn again to the Yuan-ch'as-pi-shi- 
We are told there that Jochi subdued all 
race of Shibir to the south. These tribes are 
thes enumerated Shibir, Kesidiin, Bachi, 
Tukhessi_(?), Tianli, Tolesi (7), Tass (F) and 
the Bajiji (?). On his return home, we are 
told, ho took with him the Kirghiz com- 
maniers and the petty chiefs of the forest 
people, and presented himself to Chinghiz Khin, 
who said to him, “Of my sons, you are the 
eldest. Now you have made war for the first 
time, and have subdoed all the people living 
in the forest, These people I give to you."™ 


SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M-R.AS. 
Continued from p. 91. 


No. CXLI. 

The Tlié grant of Dadda IT. was originally 
published by Professor R. G, Bhindirkar in the 
Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. X. pp. 191. I re- 
edit it now, with a lithograph, from the original 
plates, which belong to the Bombay Branch of 


the Royal Asiatic Society. They were found | 


in the vicinity of Tla6, in the Broach District. 

The plates are two in number, each sbout 
11f” long by 6} broad. Tho edges wore 
fashioned slightly thicker, so as to serve as rims 
to protect the writing; and the inscription is in 
a state of perfect preservation thronghout, 
There are holes for two rings; but only the 
left-hand ring, which had not been cut, was 
forthcoming when the grant came into my 
hands. It is about §'’ thick, and of an irregn- 
lar shape like the rings of the Valabhi grants, 
The seal on it ia ronghly cireular, about 19” 
or 1]" in diameter; ond it has, in relief on 
a countersunk surface, a device of uncertain 
nature, though it may possibly be intended 
for Garuda as a bird, and below it, in charac- 


tera more legible in the original than in the — 


lithograph, the legend Sri-Dad[d*ja, The 
language is Sanskrit thronghout ; and, down to 
1, 1, the text agrees almost word for word 
with the ‘text of the Umétd grant. In both 


ean tie 
Sates UF autdtie refers ta a tribe be Keston 


seth Same Thess doubt 
Russian ' pom Sailor Somh. Ruse. Rus. Gesch, bk. VIII, 
p. 127; Pallas, Voyages, vol 1, 588 note. Gmelin in his 





Kishtioie of ef the 





of these grants, moreover, the description of 
Dadda I., im lines 1 to 6, is taken word for word 
from the description of Dadda IT, in lines 25 
to 31 of the two Kaira grants. 

The inscription is of the time of Dadda 


IL, otherwise called Pragantaraga. It is 


dated in Saka 417 (A.D, 495.6), af the time 
of an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day 
of the month Jyéshthe. General Cunningham 
gives, as the cor ing English date, 
Wedaceday the 8th June A.D, 495, on which 
day there was an eclipse of the sun, Rut the 
eclipse occurred in Parigat 6-20 ra, Therefore 
it occurred in Gujorit about cleven o'clock at 
night, and was invisible, and was, acconlinglr, 
an celipse of which the Hindu astrologers 
would take no notice. Pandit. Bhagwanlil 
Indraji,—whose remarks against the genuine. 
ness of this grant, at pp. 72-74 above, must be 
borne in mind,—is disposed to consider that 
the forger of this grant obtained a genuine 
record of an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon 
day of the month Jyéshtha in the year 417 of 
the real era of the Gurjara grants, and referred 


the year to the Saka era through ignorance of 


the ora that it really belonged to. The results of 
the calculation made by General Canningham on 
this hypothesis, have been given at P. Ti abore: 





_ - . as 
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to the south-east of Adkliswar; on the south, 
by the river Varagdi, which he identifies 
with the modern ‘ Wand-Khari;" on the west, 
by the village of Sunthavadaka or Sun- 
thavidaka; and on the north, by the village of 
Araluim, Sunthavadaka or Suythavadake 
ig perhaps the modern ‘Sunthwid’ in the 
‘Chikhli’ Tilaka of the Surat District; but 
I have. no maps at hand to ascertain the 
position of this village.” The villages of 
Riidhom and Araloim remain to be identi- 
fied. 


The charter is wsned from the victorious 
camp at the gate of the city of Bharukach- 
ebba or Broach. And it records a,grant of 
the village of Riidham, in the cishaya | 
of Akuldéévara. This must be another 
name, approaching more closely to the modern 
Adkaléiwar or Aikléiwar, of the Akrirésvara | 
of Nos. CXXXIX. and CXL. The village 
granted was bounded on the east by the village 
of Virantra, which Professor Bhandirkar 
identifies with the modern ‘ Walner,’ about four 
miles to the north-east of IL, and elt miles | 





Text.* 
First plate. 


(*] Om Svasti Vijaya-vikshépit Bharukachehha-pradvira-ni(va*)sakit [j*] Saka(jo*)Ia- 
ghana-patala-vinirggata-rajanikarn-k i (ka)c-dvabodhita-komuda- 

(*] dhavala-yasal lh" ]-pratap(n*)-/4*)}sthagita-nabhd-mathdald=ntka - samara - samkata- pramukh- 
[a* ]oata-nihata-satro-$ imanmta-kolavadld-prabhitasama- 

[*] yarodita-pa(chchha’)l-ddgi(dgi)yamina-vimala-nistriméa-pratiph déva-dvijiti-gura-cha- 
rana-kamala-pranim-6dghrishta-vajra-mani-kéti-ruchira-di- 

(*] dhiti-virijita-makutOdbhisita-siral — di(di)n~inath-itur-[a*]bhyAgat-[4*]rthijan-[i* )chli- 
(kli)shta-paripdrita-vibhava-manérath-bpachiyamana-tri(tri) vishta- 

(*] p-sika-sahiya-dharmma-samchayah pranaya-parikupita-mininijana-pranima-pirvva-ma- 
‘dba (dhn)ra-vachan-dpap idita-prasida-prakadi(ai) krita-vidagdha-na- 

(*] garaka-svabhivd vimala-gaya-pamjar-/a* |kshipta-bahala-Kali-timira-nichayah  érimad- 
Dad[d*Jas*=Tasya su(si)jnu[l*}] samada-pratidvatidvi-gaja-chati- 

("] bhddi-nistrima-vikramas-prakatita-mrigapati-kisd(sd)ra-vi(vijry-[4*]valdpal paydnidhi(dht)- 
krita-ubhaya-tata-prara(ra)dha-dha(va)na-Wkh" ii aie al TN ieee ils 





exerswhere, except in the t pm ard 
in the Cath Frat nd in the 


‘A rently tamed after the god Siva, one of whose 





ing 
* at iis: benlamiae of bis paper, Prof, agra “ae rove on the seal of the 
saya that thie grant was found ina village in the Surat | the seal of the UoFti Haar r Bhosdar 
District. But [4),—in the vicinity of which he mars, sae remarks (Jour. Bo. R. Br. As. Soe, Vol. X. 
, nota") on the Gx frimal, stating that 
ing to the ! Directory of of the Bombary Circle. : | nat Pa) 


artes 
| 
atthe end of his be Pe that the grant was foond,—i | 
pt 


Soom to ca "Foaling of the UmMi 

dgalan 3B 4 mts gromt. tk ck : Met iwancck Tagan. ant Tie 

Dr. Bibler has enggested that this mistake of wi for ri ret ra I. L 10-11. at ad im) 

pened aroaa from the original document, from which = srfuaid- -<(fauge- Perm nash eek ree icons = Uday 

engraver copied, being in current-hand characters. dityad’et,in No. TT. ay Paes P, 00) + 8 sri Uptadee 

* Sok ils is also the reading of tho Umita grant. Bat, . tuadp ney. in No, LXXVIIL 1. 31 (Vol. IX. p. 181); 

in addition to the sense, the reading of 1. 25 of the two  érimal Lr) evans, in’ No. CXR, L. 7, (Vol. XID. 

part es ante shows that wo must correct it into arjala. ‘rimal Pera Torti MS ponadiegah ad‘et, i 


= 


The of the deseri of Dadda 1, in thi t | Fare ENENIY L. 10-11, (if p. 28) ;—but aleo i ! 
an in tsa Uinité grant, is word for word the d - deseription of paramount peuriote Peg erm it prs in tn onan 
of Dada 11. in the two Kaira grants, | in No. LL 45, (Vol. TV. p. 178); driuim een 

" Prafipa ia also the reading of the Um/ti grant. 9 #'led*co, in No. IL 1. 10 ip Iv ardent 
Ret, io addition to the ied the reading of 1. 36 of Tribhivansmallad ‘es, in ‘No. ey Ore Bh iWoel. X. 
the two Kaira grants ehows that we wust correct it inte ‘ at écfauwd- Adityxvorm4, in Bae CXIX. 1. 12-19 
pribig Ol. a7); ‘yi as F: bs 

' Po to is also the reading of the rent ig Dr. | ira plates Vol. vit ee icimad-Dhirten Shed en 
Bahler doubted the necessity for ng it into | in Mo. L. 3-4(V, 159); fcfmed-Endrartja, 
chehhale, But the latter ia distinctly the reading in | Pi 


in No. CORKE (1. 0 (Val. BGL); érineddl-Ae 
L 27 of the two Kuira grants. Kieoreh: N ipotuags, in Yo. CX atid - 
* fo the Umtd grant also, the seoding here. te Dede trim wil see eee So. oxxtnitt, we Aebyal! 

but, asin the present . the name of his grandson tetiad- Vell + ‘bhiniptndrod tea, in No. CAXXIM. 1. 3a.40 

written Dadds, As Dr r. Buhler has yeoimted | = Pp 25L); drimet Ko'tiqnd'rs, in No. CXXXIYV, 

vie Ol. note 4),the modern form of the name is S (id. p. 255); irtmed Abs kilerarshed 'o, bimedint 
Deir and therefore in the old form the a of the first | ghevirehid'w:, aod if ima. Vallsbhan rindrad'ei, 

erthoh m muss be followed ‘adouble d, Asamattor | No. CXXXVI. 1 268); and -rimal J il 

fact, im the inscriptions nome is written Dadda | déco, in No, CKXXVI hth Gh 








GURJARA GRANT OF DADDA-'RASANTARAGA — SAKA 417. 
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a0 ererag s, 


‘eel ha-pravritta-digdanti-vibhrama-guna-samihah sphatika-karpu(rpl)ra-pinda-pinda(ndu)ra- 
yasag-chandana-charchchita-samunnata*-gagana-Lakshmi(kshmi)-payédhar-0- 

(°] [t*]samgah Sri-Jayabhates=Tasy=[a* |imajah pratihnta-sakals-jagad-vyipi-désh-idbi-kéra. 
vijri{m® ]bhita-sarhtata(ta)-tamd-vritvi(ttijr-adhike-guro-sné- 

(°°) ha-sathpanna’’-vimala-dis-fidbh isita-jiva-loxah parama-bidha-sami(ma)nugaté —-vipala- 
Gurjjara-urip-Anma‘nva)ya-pradi(dt) pati" m=upagatah | 

("] samadhizataparmchamahidabda-mahirajidhirija-érimad-Daddah kuéalf garvvan=tve 
rishtrapati-vishayapati-grimaku(kii)t-[4*]yu- 

(™] ktaki(ka)-niyuktak-idh'(dhi)[kiri*"” |ka-mahattar-Ad ‘mn'*t(n)=samAji[&*}payati [1*] A™stu 
vo viditam yathi maya mit Apitrér=itmanag@ch=aiv=imushmika-pupyn-yasb- 

(*] bhivriddhayd Abhifhi ?)chchhatray istavya-tach(cha* jturvidyasiiminya-K[i®]sly* Japa 
éa(sa)gotra-babavri(sc. hvri)cha'*-sabrahmachiri-bhatta-Govindas=ta- 7 








Second plate. 


(**| sya su(si)nu(nave) bhatta-N/a* }r[i*]yan[a*]ya bali-charn-vaisvadév-fignihbtra-panchs- 
(ficha)mah{i* ]ja(ya)ji~Adi-kri(kri)y-btearpan-[4*]rttha[m?]"* Akulisvara'’-vishay- 
[i®] ntab pati-Rai- 

(38) dhaib!*-grimémsy=igh{i*]ta-sth{A*]nini po(pd)rvatah Virand(n%)ra-geimab dakshinatal 
Varand(a*)-nadib™ pagchimatah Surhthaya(vi?)daka-grimah ut{t*Jaratah 

(°*] Araludm™-grima- |" -§-cha évam=ayamn sva-chatar-igh( i* ]tana-visaddhé gramah 
sbdraiiga(h®] s[0*Jparikara(h*] sa-dhinya-hirany(uy)-[a*]deya[h®] s-Stpedya- 
miina-vishtika[h*] 

(*"] samasta-rijjuki(ki)y[i®]n[A*}m=apravésyam=a(sya i)-chandr-[4* ]rk-[4*]rnpava-kshiti-earit- 
pvennnees putra-pautr-invaya-hram-ipabhdgya[h*] pu(pa)rvaprat- 

va 

[™*) brahma-daya-varjjame-abhyantara-siddhy|«*] Saka-ntipa-kil-Atita-sathvachchha(tsa)ra-data- 
chatushtayé saptadas-idhike Yé(jyé)shth-[a*]m[A* jvisy [4®)-s0(e0)rya-gri- 

("| hd udak-itisargéna pratipiditam(h) 1?) Yatt=sy-chitay[a*] brahmadaya-sthityd krishe- 
tah karshayaté bbumjaté bhi{bhd)jayatah pratidisa- 

(™?] t va na vy(a* jeddhah pravartitavya[)"] [|"] Tath=igimibhir=api nripatibhir=asmad- 
vatndysir-anyair=v[a*] simanyalm® | bhiimi-dina-phalam=avétya bind-n(i)l6liny= 
anity[a* Juy=aisvary/a*}- oe: 

(™*) oi trin-[i®]gra-lagna-jala-bindu-chagchn(ficha)lag(t)=cha jivitam=[4* kalayya sva-diya- 
nirvisd(é3)sh-yam=asmad-[d*]iyé=numantayyah _pillayitavyad=cha ((*]  Tathé 
ch=dktam [|*] 

(*] Bahubhir=vasudhi bhukt[i*] rijabhih Sagar-ddibhih yasya yasyo yada bhiimis=tasya 
tasya tadi phalam ((]) Yasech=[a®}jfana-timir-avrita-matir=i- 


* Tn 1. 10 of the UmitA grant, the reading is charch- the first. 
chil-Auga-samunnala, : Prof. Bhizlirkar reads Rirhhrhhewol:, and identi- 
© In L 19 of the Umitd grant, the roading is easpatka. | fies it with the modern * Racheed.’ Under the Gret two 
™ First (0 was engraved, anid then it was corrected | letters there ara traces of three cancelled letters, of 
into bl by ial erasure of the first etroke of the « | which the frat teo are muri, As the name stands now, 


8 "The wadis AdAiks ja the samo in 1, M4 of the | the first wyllable is undoubtedly ri. The second 
mith grant. Ther is no doubt, however, thut it must eWhat blurred i lowe gh, aterm ial 
be corrected into ddhikirika, which is the reading in itis without doubt an initial i, The third syllable ia 
L. 32 of each of the two Kaira grants. not exactly dia, por exactly va; but it ia more like dha 

@ This dnervirn ip mistake. | thar 

\* First ofv was engraved, and then it was eorrocted 1 Correct into madi, 

ti} From abhi(ki F) down to hero, tho extant tert is writh-n peataronce for Shs lather, whit Se eS Se 


= 


vod over a cancelled passage. o *Surtham,’ about a mile aad a half from 
engraved over ¢ cancion of wm which may have been | 'Walner.’ ‘The third syllable, however, is undoubtedly 
or in the Umi! grant, we may read |4*) ritham + Akul?:- wrecisoly the same sign us the initial of A ru ip 
cara.” Thi r, however .se-mes to bo exactly the Abang, Secs Fe Nt ne 
See ant ii gf AS tr | Marin rah cae i taney epi 
18 Prof. Bhindhe reads Auiulé ware; ra " This mark of punctuation is unnecessary, eapeci 
een ia the second syllable, nor any dnuscira over standing, as it does, in the middloof aword, 
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(**] chcbhithdy(A®]d=’chchhidyaminam=nnumédéta vi ga pancha(ichs)bhir=-mmahipata- 
kair-upapitakaié=cha sathyukta{h®] syid=iti [|)*"] Uktam cha bhagavata véda- 
vy ibe(se)- 

["] oa Vyise(ed)nn ((*] Shashtim vareha-cabasrigi evarcé  tishthati bhiimi-dah 
a(ijchchhétta ch=inumanti cha 1t{i")m™ny=@ya naraké vasdi | (||) Ydan=tha 
dattani puri- 

("*] tan[a*]ni™ dinaini dharmm-[i*]rtha-yasa(éa)s-karigi nirbhukta-milya-pratimini téni 
ké nima sidhuh punar=Adadita |(||) Sva-dattim paradatti{[m*] vi ya- 

(] tmid=raksha naridhipah*™* mahi mabhi(hijmatits sré(éré)shtha dinic 3 
nupilanam [{||*] Likhitam=idat samdhivigrah[a* para tec M[i*}dhava- 
suténa [||*] Sri™-Vi(vijtaraga-sn(s4)n6[)"] sva-hasté-yat mame 

("] Sri-Prasantarigi(ga)sya [|j*] 

Tranalution. 

Om! Hail! From the victorious camp™ 
situated in front of the gate of (ihe eify of) 
Bharukachechha:—” 

(L. 1.)—(There was) the glorious Dadda, 
—who covered the expanse of the sky with the 
ereeping plant of (iis) fame, which was aa 
white asa waterlily awakened by the rays of 
the moon when it has come out of a mass of | 
water-laden clouds; the prowess of whose — 
spotless sword was (always) being loudly pro- 
claimed by the weeping in the morning of the 
wives of the hostile Sémanfas who were slain 
when they came out against (him) in the 
dangers of many battles; whose head was 
irradiated by a tiara that was decorated with 
the lustrous rays of a crore of diamonds (in it) | dense darkness which, developed by the power 
which were scratched by performing obeisance | of evil, had pervaded the whole world ; who has 
to the feet, which are like waterlilies, of gods , illuminated the world of living creatures by 
and the twice-born and spiritual preceptors; | (is) pure precepts, perfected by (Ais) exces- 

sessed a store of religion, the sole help | siveaffection for (his) spiritual preceptor; who 
bo (obtaining) paradise, that was (always) bemg | has attsined the supreme (true) knowledge ; 
increased by satisfying the desire for wealth of | (and) who has become the torch of the 
poor people and the helpless and the sick and | extensive lineage of the Gur jara kings, — 
strangers and supplicants and people in distress; | being in good henlth, issnes (his) commands 
whose clever and versatile nature was mani- | to all the rishtrapatia, vishayapatis, grdmakiitas, - 
fested by the favonr, induced by (iis) honeyed | dyuktakas, niyuktokas, ddhikdrikas, mahatiaras, 
speeches, preceded by respectful obvisnnces, of | and others :— 

passionate women who were made angry by | (L. 12.)—‘‘Be it known to you that, in order. 

(their) affection (for Aim); (and) who cast the | to increase the religious merit and the fame Pay 

dense darkness of the Kali age into the cage | the next world of (iniy) parents and of myself, 

of the rays of (Ais) spotless virtues. the village of Raidham, in the vishaya of 

(L. 6.)—His son (was) SriJayabhata, | Akalééyara,—the boundaries of which are, 
—who passin Ania Sea valour of a young | on the east, the village of Viranéra; ox the 


lion by the prowess of his sword, as by a 
merciless leap, which destroyed the troops of 
the elephants, infuriated with rut, of (Ais) 
enemies ; who displayed all the sportive quali- 
ties of the elephants of the quarters by expedi- 
tions in the forests growing on both sides of 
the sea, and by an unstinted stream of libe- 
rality as by an unrestrained flow of rut ; (and) 
who perfumed with the sandalwood-oil of hia 
fame, which was as white as crystal or asa lump 
of camphor, the slopes of the high breasts, 
which were a8 clouds, of Lakshmi, who was as 
the sky. 

(L, 9.)—His son, the glorious Dadda, the 
supreme king of great kings, who has attained 
the patchmahdrabda,—who has dispelled the 














™ This Anuevira is a mistako. ™ Fiksh'pa; eco Vol, VII. p, 62, not dp. 22 
othe reading, puri, nor‘nashy of tho two Keir ae  h .p. 161, note 23, of 5, aud p. 
from tha reading Pel Pe tha wo K aire. 
ir Umits Vieargs i im fra 2 8 ote i) @. 7 Dart 9 tia ie weal! sarrwine 


All the 
ation here logical portion, down i Ryo dann 
" Boe note 21, p. 6% | thesia, do tol ®, nature of = paren: 
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south, the rein Varagda; on. the weak, the 


village of Sunthavndaka; (and) on the north, 
the village of Araloiim,—this village, thus 
specified aa to (ifs) four boundaries,—together 
with the udraiga, and the uparikara, and that 
which is to be given (in kind) in grain 
and gold, and the (right to) forced labour as it 
arises; not to be entered by any of the king’s- 
people; to continue as long as the moon 
the rivers and the mountains (may endure) ; 
to be enjoyed by the succession of sons and 


son's sons;, with the exception of grants | 


formerly given to gods and Brihmazs; (and 
siddhi,—has been given by me, with liba- 
increased by seventeen, of the centuries of 
years that have elapsed from the time of the 
iakn king, at. (f4e time of) an eclipse of the 
sun on the new-moon day of (the month) 





Jyéshtha,—for the purpose of maintaining | 


the bali, the charu, the vaiteadéva, the agni- 
Adira, the five great sacrifices, and other 
rites,—to the Bhatfa Nirdyana, the son of the 
Bhafta Givinda, who resided at Abhichchho- 
tra,"* who belonged to the community of the 
Chaturvédis of that (town), who was of the 
Kasyapa gétra, (and) who was o religious 
student of the Bahvricha sdkAd, , 

(L, 19.)— Wherefore no obstruction 
should be caused to this (man) cultivating 
(this village) according to the proper con- 
dition of a drahmadéya, (or) causing (i!) 
to he cultivated, (or) enjoying (it), (or) 
causing (if) to be enjoyed, or assigning it (fo 
another). 

(L. 20.)—“ And this Our gift should be 
assented to and preserved by future kings | 
whether of Our lineage or others, just as if it~ 
were a grant made by themselves, recognising 
that the reward of a grant of land is common 
(to him who makes it and to him who preserves 
it), (and) understanding that riches are os 
unsteady as a drop (of water, and are) tran- 

sient, (and) that life is as fleeting ns a drop of 
poe Be a? n blade of grass. And so it | 
has been said:—The earth has been ae 
by many kings, commencing with Segara; he 

" Probably the place intended ia that whisk, © eSS. 


whore always called 
Vol, X. p. 20, note 5. 
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alte die Glug relma Abetnged paiasoeee eal 
enjoys the reward (of this grant that i¢ now 


made)! And he shall incur the goilt of the 
five great sins and of the minor sina, who, 
having his mind obscured by the darkness of 
to its confiscation |" | | 

of land dwells for sixty thousand years in 


heaven; (but) the confiscator (of a grant), 


and he who assents (fo such confiscation), shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell! 
Those ancient grants, productive of religion 
aaipiati psn tain vice had os have been made 
jrom an FP to an idol) ; whi’ good man 
would take them back again? © king! best 
of kings !, carefully preserve land that has. 
beta: given (whether) by thyself or by another ; 
ia better than giving ! 

(L. 26.)—This (hae been) written by the 
Suwidhivigrahddhikrita Réva, the son of Ma- 
dhava. 

(L. 27.)—This (is) the signcmennall? of: me, 
Si-Pradéintaraga, the son of Sri-V itn 
riga. 








No, CXLIL 
This” is another of the grants that were 


| found together with the grant of Nandapra- 


bhafijanavarmi, No. CXXXMVITL above, at 
‘Chicacole’ in the * Ganjam' District of the > 
Madras Presidency, and were presented hy 
Mr. Grahame to the Madras Museum, It was 
obtained by me for the purpose of editing it, 
through the kindness of Mr. R. Sewell, C.5. 
The grant consists of three plates, each 





about 6§" long by 23" broad. The edges of 





the plates are here nnd there fashioned slightly 
thicker; but not so uniformly or in.so marked 
a way as to shew whether this was done in- 
tentionally, to serve as a raised rim to protect 
the writing. The inseription is in perfect 


| preservation throughout. The ring, on which 


the plates are strung, is about yy” thick and 
3% in diameter; it had not been cut when 
the grant came into my hands. The seal on 
| the ring is slightly oval, about 1’ by 1)”; and 

it has, on a countersunk surface, the figure of 


| sag mete ee, however, ere: 
™ No. 156 in Sablished “List Nopper- 
nko ee orn acech Val Xp. OM, No. 2 
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some animal; as the grantor was a anibioiae 
of Siva under the form of Gok 
as the bull of Siva appears on the seals of 
some rather later grants which are closely con- 
nected with the present one, we might expect 
this figure to be that of a bull, couchant to the 
proper right; but it is much worn and very 
faint, and might now be taken just as readily 
for a boar, standing to the proper right. The 
weight of the three plates is 72} tolas, and of 
the ring and seal, 39} tolas,—total, 112 tolas, 
The language is Sansknt thronghout. 

The grant is one of the Mahdréja Indra- 
varmi, of the Géig a” family, the lord of 
the whole country of Kalifga, and is issued 
from the city of Kaliiganagara. And it 
records the grant of the village of Timara- 
cheruva, in the vishaya of Vorihavar- 
tani, to some Brihmans. 

The grant was made, according to lines 10. 
11, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, 
on the full-moon day of the month Mirgaéira, 
In line 20 another date is given, in numerical 
symbols,—the fifteenth day of the month 
Chaitra, and the one hundred and twenty- 

eighth year of the angmenting victorious reign 
or sovereignty. This must be the date on 
which the charter was written. 

There is nothing at present to show the cra 
to which this date is to be referred, or to mdi- 
cate the starting point of the era. But the 
years are probably those of the Gingéyas era, 
which is mentioned in some grants of the 
Gaga family that I shall shortly publish. 
And it is possible that the Mahdrdja Indra- 
varmé of this grant is identical with the 
Adhiréja Indra, who is mentioned, in the 
Gédavari grant of the Rajd Prithivimila,™ as 
combining with other chiefs and overthrow- 
ing a certain Indrabhattiraka, This 
Indrabhattéraka must be the Enstern 
Chalukya of that name, the younger brother 





ni svimi, and | 





the father of Vishouvardhana If. "(Saka 579 to 
Bee or Saka 582 to 591), This is the period 

ton eee eene grant, and No. CED 
may be allotted, on palmographical etcanday 
and on account of the use of numerical symbols 
in the date and the omission to specify the 
lunar fortnight of the month. And, with 
this to start with, the mention of the eclipse of 
the moon, in lines 10-11, may perhaps serve, on 
calculation, to determine the date of the grant 
exactly. 

No. CXLII. below, is another grant of the 
same Mahdrdja Indravarm 4, dated in the 
day of the month Migha, in the one hundred 
and forty-sixth year of the augmenting victori- 
ons reign or sovereignty. 
these two, has recently been found at * Parla- 





of it yet. But the transcription that has been 


submitted to me suffices to show that it agrees 
closaly throughout with the style of the present 


two grants, and is a grant of the Mahdrdja 


Indravarmé of the Gaiga (or, probably, 
in the original Ganga family), the lord of 
Kalinga, and is issued from the city of 
oe et It records the grant of 

the village of ‘Kettata’ in the ‘ Devanna’ 





| paschdil, And it is dated, in numerical symbols, 


on the thirtieth day of the month Migha, in 
the ninety-first year of the augmenting victori- 
ons reign or sovereignty. The interval of fifty- 
five years between this *Parla-Kimedi’ grant 
and my No. CXLIIL, renders it dowbtfol 
whether it is a grant of the same paar wenite 
or of a grand-father of the same mame ;— 

especially since, at the end, it seems to give 
Indravarmé the title of Rijasimhs, which is 
not mentioned in my two grants. But, that 
the three grants are closely connected with 


of Jayasimha I. (Saka 549 to 579 or 582), and | each other is indisputable. 
Text. | 
Firat plate. 


[*] Svasti “Vijayavat8(tab) Kalifga-nogara-visaki(t®] Mahéndr-dchal-dmala-ikhara-prati- 


ehthite- 


(*] sya yr a et sakala-bhuvana-mrmmin-aiks-sittra(tra)dhirasya bhagavaté 


SP erenere ere syllable 
is long here and in No. CRLIIMT. below. 

the rather ar with thone, 
bare mentioned just 


monmanrtinel that 
above, it is abort, and the name of 





the family in Gaiga 


= Jowr. Bo, Br. R. As, Boe. Vol. XVI. pp. 114 #. 
™ From the original plates. “i 
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EP] Sale Sar ae rapdmadevigalite-Kali-ke- 
[*] lsiké © Gaig-dmala-kula-tilake{h®*) pred ee One ee 
c*) “oe pravitata-chatur-nyo(da)dhi-salila.te wal-dvaini-tal."*osake 


yniii 
Second plate ; jirst side, 


["} chidimani-prabhi-majiia(#ja)ri-pujia(Sja)-rejti(Sji)ta-charapd _mitiipityi-pid-inaddhy@- 









(dhya)ta[h*] ri- 

& agree operas Ba(va)rahavarttani-vishayé” Tamaracheruva-ggri(gra)mam 

bA(va)taki-sahi- 

[*] ta{m*]  sarvva-kara-parihiraiéecha paribri(bri)ty=i-chandr-irkka-pratishtham=aggra- 
(gre)bara kritva m[ae]ea- 

(**] ip irbreditmas | + 1 7 

[) rig m 7 
pabhy[6*) vis 

tat win dae acta pon ea an ar: 
mma-Siva- 


Second plate; second side. 
[*] éarmma - Mit Sarena Ruma[ 8" [estarecs Mitriéarmma - Dévafarmma-Bebouiarmma-Ma- 





ifarmma[bhyah®] 2. epee [/*] Tamd(d)=éve vidi(di). 


() yanta(ntab) sukha{ise] prativasath(t)=dti ()*] Bhavishyatabwcha r8jid  vijidpeyat 
dbharmma-kkra(kra)ma-vikkra(kra)m4- 

(**] of A*]m=anyatama-yogid-avipy[a*)}i = =mahim=anoSisadbhir=ay 

(a) peste Ae [ii*] Vyisa-gitan ch=itra flékau bhavata[h*] (1) sere 

rijabhi(h*) tena ie 





(‘") yasya ark yadi bhilmis-tasya tasya tadA phalam [||*] Sva-dattim para- 
dattim=-ba(va) yatniid-raksha 
Third plate. 
(""] Yudhishthira pov Scot wi fréshtha dinich=chhréyé-nupdlanam-iti [\j*] Ajia 
[**) Pravarddhemina -vijaya-rijya-samba(mva)tsari[h*] 100 20 8 Chaittra(tra) di 10 5 [\*] 
Eritd ch=[e*|ya- | 





 igal m=pragastir-amitya-Dévachandre-sdnund 2 
(**) na [|*] utkirop{i*®] Vinayachandra-sinona Aditya-matchin=tti l| 
Translation. able, the sole architect for the formation of the 
Hail! From (his) victorious (residence) | universe, who is established on the pure 
situated at the city of Kaliaganagarn, | summit of the mountain Mabéndr;""—who 
the glorions Mahdraja Indravarm 4,—who | is the ornament of the spotless family of the 
has had the stains of the Kalinge washedaway | Gatgas;—who bas attained the supreme 
by obeisance to the two waterlilies which are the | sovereignty over the whole of Kaliiga by the 
feet of the holy Gikarpasvimi," the religious | quivering of the edge of his own sword; 
preceptor of (all) things movable and immov- | whose fame is stainless over the earth which 
& The vowel 4 ia failed to appear in the lithowaps. | 


Me Enact into into cither Bs(oa)rtharartts 
Bifcajrdhaverttini vishay". oe ie poeebey 
what waa 
BE peavey Pe eres ee Shngh som 
wort omen t 

ae et heen BD 11 of No. CELII. | 

PLL 


i ie mistake. 
The rowel u ia distinct in the following line, and 
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ia -girt about by the weves of the water of the 
four wide-spreading oceans; whose feet are 
tinted with the mags of the clusters of blossoms 
which are the lustre of the crest-jewels of all 
the chieftains who have been bowed down by 
the prowess of (Ara) shouts of triumph produced 
by victory in the contests of many battles;— 
and who meditates on the feet of (hiz) parents, 
—having exempted the village of Ti mara- 
cheruvainthe Varihavartan l vishaya, 
together with its hamlets, with exemption 
from all taxes, (and) having made (if) an 
agrahdra, established to continue as long as 
the moon and the sun may last, (and) having, 
for the increase of the religious merit of (h#s) 
parents and of himself, accompanied (i/is act) 


with libationa of water, at the time of an | 


eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day of 
(the month) Mirgagira,—{issues his commands 
to all the assembled cultivators*)]** :— 

(L. 11.)}—“Be it known to you! (This 
village) has been given (by me) to Brahmans of 
various gifras and charanas, (viz.) to Narasiir- 
ghaéarmai, Behnudarmi, Sivaéarmi, MAtrisar- 
mi, Kumfraéarmfi, Mitriéarmi, Dévaésarmi, 
Bebnuiarmi, Mahisénasarmé, Matrisarmi, and 
Ravigarmi, headed by Kumiratarma and 
Dévaéarma of the Vajasanéya (4akhd.) Having 
known thia, dwell ye in happiness, tendering 
the proper shares of enjoyment,” 

(L. 15.)—And he makes the request to future 
kings, (that) this religious act of charity should 
be preserved by (all) who rule over the earth, 
which may be acquired by any one or other 


of the methods of religion or succession (by 


inheriiance) or prowess, 


a. 17,)— And, in the songs of Vyiisa, there 
are (these) two verses on this point : —Land has | grants 
| of the Gaiga family, that I shall shortly publish, 


bine given by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; he who for the time being possesses 
the earth, to him belongs, at that time, the 
reward (of the granf thal is now made)! 
O Yudhishthira, best of kings !, carefully pre- 


serve and that bas been given, whether by | 


thyself or by another; the preservation (of a 
grant) is better than making a grant | 


(L, 19.)—The command is (by) himelf 


ow but Aj occurs 
ania in line a ret lt seema to me 
2 be an ¢npression that which 
io other graotes records the name of dit ae 

















The years of the augmenting victorious reign 
100 (and) 20 (and) 8; (the month) Chaitra; 
the day 10 (and) 5. 

(L. 20.) —This praéasti has been composed by 
Rahasika-Samkaradéva, the son of the mdtya 


| Dévachandra; (and) it has been engraved by 


the MaficAt Aditya, the son of Vijaya- 
chandra. : 
No. CXLIT. 

This,** again, is another of the grants that 
were found together with the grant of Nanda- 
prabhatjanavarmi, No, CXXXV IIT, above, at 
‘Chicacole’ in the ‘ Ganjam’ of the 
Madras Presidency, and were presented by Mr. 
Grahame to the Madras Museum. It was 
obtained by me, for the purpose of editing it, 
throngh the kindness of Mr. R, Sewell, 0.8. 

The plates are three in number, each about 
6}" long by 23,” broad. The edgea of the 
plates sre here and there fashioned slightly 
thicker; but, whether this was intentional or 


not, it is difficult to say. The inscription is in 


perfect preservation thronghout, The ring, on 
which the plates are strong, is about }" thick 
and 22” in diameter; it had not been cut when 
the grant came into my hands. The seal on 
the ring is slightly oval, abont 1” by 1)"; it 
had some emblem, on a slightly countersunk 
surface; but itis almost entirely worn away. 
and it is impossible to say with any certainty 
what it originally was. Théo weight of the 
three plates is 584 tolas, and of the ring and 
seal, 14] tolas,—total, 72} tolas, The language 
is Sanskrit throughout, The characters are of 
the same class with those of No, CXLI. above; 
but, in some of their details, they differ from 
the charactera of that grant, and follow the 
characters of some other, rather Inter, 


This is ancther grant of the rege 
Indravarma, of the Ghiga family, and 
is issued, like No, CXLII, from the city of 
Kalifiganagara. It recorJa the grant, to 
two Brahmans, of the village of Talamfila 
in the Korosotaka pafchdli, 

The grant was made, according to line 15, 
on the seventh any of the month shabe. In 





aenger plow conveys the charter.—The — 

Being denote the granteca; brat a 
ee that it t denotes Tn Inidravarm4 himeelf, 
in Mr. Sewell's published List of 
Noticed by tae, onte Vel XC, Pp 
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line 23, iS AEA in msaseical 
symbols,—the tenth day of the month Migha, 
and the one hundred and forty-sixth year of 









Sali ncdlzarGintoiiomaicomn ana i 
This must be the date on which the charter 
was written. 


Text." 
First plate. 
Svasti Jaladhi aa play Kai rl 
lakityamfnid=vijaya-Kalinga-n warit=sakala-bhuvana-nirmmig-sika-sitradhirnsyA(sya) 
sakala-sndhike-ch i oir=mmah-ahi i-bhOga-parikarasya Mahbéndr-ichala-é 


] sahaja-vinay-dpist-iiri-chadvargg-idayah 


[4 ‘] svadhignt-tnéka-vidyi-kalA-kali pa-prasid-ivipt-Achiryyakah 
*] pul-imala-Gaig-invay-iimbara-sokala-sarach-chhasinkd 


i Gikarpmasiminb-navarataprashmakd-vigts-Kal-talatinb 





] simanta-sird-muknli(ta)- zuapi-prabbi-pallav'*ta-charapdmbhdja-yugalah 


; first-nide. 





fr] nuddhyi(dbyi)tah eee nies Sri-mi(ma)haraj-Pndravarmmi pion ee 
samii- 


[**) tehdlyim 


saryv(in*] samavétinekutambinah 


Talamiila-grim4 
[**) jidpayaty=asti® [|*] ‘Parigatam=asta bhatadbhir-yyath=iyath ee. saryva-kara- 
[*] bharaih pacihyity-d-chande-kekke-prstishfham-agrabiees 





[**) lantyd [i/*] V 


:prattas=tad=@vath 
(°")] ntah sukhath ee i") Bhar i 


mitapitré- 





echt | 
bhavam“ nti [/*] Bahubhirevvasadhi 


Third plate ; Laiieh its 


r*] data bahnbhié-ch=4nupélité 


yasya =s-yasy 


(*°] sya tasya tadA phan Sva-dattdm eR he seep Yudhi- 


pe saabnc pews ne 
[™) Peeters svargge 


bite ci") Shashti- 





tishthati bhdmi-dah Akshépti ch=inumanti™ cha tiny=bya na- 


[™) raké vaséd-iti [||*] Pravarddhamina-vijaya-rijya-samvatearah 100406 Miagha di 


10h™* {il*) | 
[**] Ajai"? mahimabsttara-Gav 
daatnniit 
‘Third 


Hail | POD rami e's CUT 
ganagars, which is the ornament of all the 
land of Kaliiga that is embraced by the fingers 
of the waves of the water of the ocean, the 
Mahdréja Sri-I nd ravarm4,—who has had 
the stains of the Kali age removed by nnceAs- 





** From the riper hi ot 
letter is and badly 
formed, i Mier pat of ie STicwe to the rine 






mity-[A*(?)]ikaka(?re) 
second aide. 


plate ; 
[""] ha? viatidantiteyyesbabadaia heen ci] 





ing obeizance to Gokarn 

sack for the forshatiin of She usisneie, who Bie 
the fall-moon for (Ais) crest-jewel, (and) who 
ig clothed with the coils of great serpents, 
(and) who dwells on the summit of the moun- 
tain Mahéndra;—who, by his innate propriety 
of conduct, haa prevented the Rerelopanent 





edo 
“ See No. CXLIL., Se 
, this okshara 


Bee ee et a as ame | aistenlt 


TPs word, as son eaten 
thie ueire as * Correct into varsha. 
= First and wha engraved, and then it was corrected 
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saka gétra, (and) religions students of the 
| Chhandéga (#akAd). Having known this, dwell 
ye in happiness, tendering the enjoyment of 
shares in accordance with what 1s proper.” 

(L. 17.) —And this religious act of charity 
should be preserved by future kings. 

(L. 18.)—And there are the verses sung by 
Vyisa on this point :—Land has been given by 
many, and has been preserved (in grant) by 
many; he who, for the time being possesses the 
earth, to him belongs, at that time, the reward 
(of the grant that is now made)! O Yudhish- 
thira, best of kings!, carefully preserve land 
that has been given, whether by thyself or by 
another; the preservation (of a grant) is better 
than making a grant! The giver of land 
dwells in heaven for sixty thousand years ; 
(but) the confiscator (of a grant), and he who 
assents (fo such confiscation), shall dwell for 


of the six enemies ;"'—the water-lilies of 
whose feet are covered with young buds 
which are the lustre of the jewels in the 
diacema of all the chieftains who have been 
bowed down by the excess of (Ais) three con- 
stituents of power;—who ina attained the 
proficiency of a holy teacher by the purity of 
all the numerous sciences and accomplishments 
that have been well mastered (hy Aim) ;—who 
is the full autumn moon of the sky which is 
the famous and great and spotless lineage of 
the Giigas;—who meditates on the feet 
of his parents ;— (and) who is a most devout 
worshipper of (fie god) Mahésvara,—isenes 
his commands to all the assembled cultivators™ 
in the village of Tilamdla in the EK oro- 
sotaka pafchili :— 

(L. 11.)—Be it understood by you that, 
for the increase of the religious merit of (Our) 
parents and of Onrself, this village, having | the same number of years in hell! 
been exempted from the burden of alltaxes, | (L. 23.)—The years of the augmenting 
and having been made an agrahdra,established | victorious reign 100 (and) 40 (and) 6; (the 
to continue as long as the moon and the sun | month) Magha; the tenth day, The com- 
may last, has been given by us, on the seventh | mand” is (by) the Makd@mahattara Gauri- 
day of (the month) Migha, with libations of | éarmi. This (charter) has been written by 
water, to Skandaésarma and Lalitajarma, inha- | Bhayadatta (P), the son of the Amdfya Ahkn- 
bitants of the two places of Avareiga and | kade (?), (and) ees by the Bhigika who 
Ealiiganagara, members of the Kant- ! is the Akshasélika 






MISCELLANEA. 


THE PROVERES OF ALI BIN TALEBI. 64. The authority of a fool manifests his faults, 
Translated by K. T. Best, M.A, MR.A.8., but that of a wise man his good deeds. 
Principal, Guserat College. 65. He who willingly listens to foolish talking, 
Continued from p, 61. is an abettor of the speaker. 
5%, Sometimes silence ia more efficacious than | 8. The good administration of justice is seen 
speech. in three things; in moderating strictness with 
56. ‘The error of a wise man is like a shipwreck clemency, in giving with the utmost impartiality 
in which the ship iteelf is sunk and others sink to each what belongs to him, and in observing 
with it. well a method soas not to turn to the right or left, 
57. The gain of this world is the loss of another. 67. Enquire about a companion before you join 
58. The things of this world which have the him on journey, and about a neighbour before 
| you hire his house. 
6. eae ee 
68. To be praised by the wicked ix the worst 


praise. 
70. The worst of men is he who does not care 


extend your beneficence, for there will be a most 
certain treasure in the future and a most pleasant 
remembrance of them, 

60. The love of the world is the cause of cala- 


mities. | if men see him doing wrong. 

61. The cause of hatred is envy. _ TL. The worst of rulers is he whom the inno- 
62. The cause of fighting is litigation. | cent fear, 

63. The armour of the pious is prayer. (To be continued.) 

© Ge. the six taalts of desire, wrath, viditees : 1° 9 Bae aelha' = 

bewilderment, pride, and envy a "ecu Gabor | © Raeuseke skied 
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KARNATA GRANTS, No. L 
A GRANT OF VENEATA II OF 1636 AD. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, PH. D., VIENNA. 


f lnc sobjoined grant has been edited from an 


excellent photograph made over to me by | 
Dr. Burgess. The grant consists of five plates | 


measuring 98 by 7°5 inches, the first and lost 
of which are inscribed on the inner sides only. 


The holes for the ring by which the plates were | 


held together are pierced through the upper 
part of the plates which is rounded at the top 


and notched on both sides. The preservation 
of the plates is excellent. The originals belong | 


to the Government Museum at Madras. 
The grant contains 70 stanzas in various 


metres. Stanzas 48 to 62 record that in Saka | 


1558 or 1636 A.D., the year DAdiri of the cycle 
of Jupiter, Ashidha éudi 19, and before the idol 
Sri-Veikateia, king Vetkata Il of Kar- 
nAta, who resided at Pénugonda’, granted 
the villageof K ond y ita surnamed Gopila- 
éripurs’ to Raiganiatha, the son of Sid- 
garija and grandson of Lakkardja, who 
was an ornament of Venkata’s court, belonged 





to the Kauéika-gotra, followed the Apastamba- | 


of Veikata lI were Raiga II 
and Veikata I. The former issued the 
Devanhalli grant dated Saka 1506 or 1584 


A.D., of which Mr. Rice has published an | 
abridged translation,” the other the Vilipaka 
grant dated Saka 1523 or 1601 A.D., a facsimile 
of which was furnished to this Jowrnal by the 
Madras Government, and published with a note 
by the late Dr. Burnell." 

The Vawadvali of the ‘Kondyita grant (stan- 








The eighth after him Nands (6) 
» Winth on 

» seventh ,, 
» fenth yy 
» third ,, 


Bijjeh 
Hemmili, lord of the 
town of MAyi (?) 
» fourth ,, " Pinnama I (6) 


1 
Bukka made the rule of SAlova Nrisirhha* 
firm, and was married to Ballé or 
Ballamé (7, 8). 


& 
saa nt sac peste 
he was poisoned by his 
relations; his wife was Lakké (9 to 12). 


=z gs =: 


l 
Ranga I was married to Tirnmala (13 to 15). 





Rama II (16, 17). Tirumala Vea 


(19 to 22). 
Raghunitha, Rangall HAéma III Venkata I 
d at (24). 


Pénugonla 
The Vawédvali of the Vilipike grant is 
identical with the one given here down to 
vis: Gotiytie, ‘belong, Seo the article Gudidthsm in 





er 
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the Devanhalli grant of Saka 1506") and 
Venkata I, who issued the Vilipika grant of 
Saka 1523. The Kondyita-grant mentions the 


reigns of both Raiga II and Venkata I, and | 


continnes the Vouwsdeali from Raima IT, the 
elder brother of Vefikata I, thus :— 
at (25). 


rere ala. Ranga (26). 





| 
RAma (27 to 29). 


| 
Ranga (30 to 33). 


Ct eee 
Pédavenkata or Venkata IT, Pinarenkafa. 
who resided at Pénngonda 
and issued the Kondyita grant 
of Saka 1558. 


Venkata IT cannot have belonged to the fourth generation after Venkata T, as the difference 
between the dates of their grants is only 35 years, If one supposes that the genealogist has con- 
founded Rima I with Rama III, the two branches of the Vaviddvali may be combined thus :— 

Rima I (9 to 12; 25) 


Tiromala Ranga I (13 to 15; 26) 


Rima II oe 17; 27 to 29) ‘Tirumala (19 to 22) VeskapAdri (18) 


(30 to 33) Saalioudia 


pared cel Lei 
Pédavlakaba Pinavenkata 
or Venkata'lIl 
[Saka 1553] 
Veiikata If would then have been a very 
_ distant relation of Raiga IT and Venkata I, the 
last two kings of Earnita of the other branch," 
The earlier half of the Vamsedvali has scarcely 
any historical valne, and is evidently compiled 
from different sources. The firat or mythical 
part serves to connect the kings of Karnita 
with the Somavaiéa or Lunar-race; hence 
Venkata I and Venkata II profess to be 
Aireyagotrajas or descendants from the race 


of Atri, the Moon's father.” Nanda is the 


representative of the old dynasty of Pitaliputra, 
which was overthrown by the Maurya Chandra- 
gupta. Chalikya, after whom Venkata [ 
and IT call themselves Chilikyachakravartins, 
or sins toed of the race of Chalikya,’’ seems to 


" Mr. Silos: tobe asdamwillaeahce Chin’ bitten “Mlaeaiaw’ oF 
the birth of Radgn I, which runa thus in the Vijipika 
saat vaaa(:) cates wearfergaereft | 


wmaatascrsaa: | terra) Peernea: | | 


Mr. Rice's king Viidkhi is the Kalpadrome kA f) 
and bel belongs evideutty to te eon tany aniae teas 
Valabh! king Stldditya ‘Musalli' and the late Gurjars 
prince ‘Srt-Datta Kuéall.” 


_” Hines the above wan written, Ds. Burgeos bas sent | 
1568 ~ tele  tta the Karpija Fas- 


prasad fg wl doth correct, it onlla Vordent the 7 
brother of Weltata "i's gmndithor Wahyel Tata 
Siidmebinuietonar 





o 


Raga 11 (23) RamalIII Venkata I (24) 
(Saka 1506] [Saka 1523] 


represent the celebrated Chilukya dynasty ; 
Bijjajlea the Ealachoris; and Bukka 
the princes of Vijayanagara. The Vill- 
pika and Kondyita granta throw no light on 
the confused accounts which we possess of the 
Inter kings of Vijayanagara." Although the 
kings of Karnita may have been related to 
the kings of Vijayanagara, it is impossible to 
say how they descended from those Vijaya- 
nagara princes whose inscriptions have been 
published.** 

Raiiga [I is the first prince who is called 
king of Pénugonda in the Kondyita grant. 
He and his two successors Veikata I and 
Venkata IT bear in their respective grants the 
titles ‘lord of the town of Araviti,™ and 


* Vildpika grant, 92; and Koplyiite grant, 42. 
© Vilipiks grant, 39; and Eoplyita grant, 4. 
4" yaaa and Wilson, Ariatic Researches, vol. 


Xxx, pel 


ab iM Pim list of the 
mong fm himaelf. med Sees 


RB, As, 
vol. XII .P. S08. ‘That Kondyita | 
Pers mt emer, eked od 

- donte (58 to yes ee ommi nator na at 
ed Colebro 
tT, posh = 
4 ; 





ar 
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ss of the town of Kelyioa! Both the 
cenit lohan a4 to 47) contain a has passage 
which praises in general terms, and enumerates 
the Sanskrit and Kanarese birudas of the two 
Veikatas. Of each of the two it is said that, 
having been anointed by the spiritual teacher 
of his family, Tatayirya, he vanquished the 





Yavranas, i. the Muhammadans; and that — 
he gained the throne of Karnita by the | 


strength of his arms,’* just as the kings of 


Vijayanagara, the Karniita princes, ruled over 
amaller dignitaries, called Niyakas or 


heutenants."" The Vilipika grant seems 


to have been issued at the request of a certain 


king Liaga ‘of whom the king Ballilariya* 
was afraid,’ who resided in Nellaturi (probably 
Nellatur, between Madras and Chittir), and 
was the son of Velfribomma (or Homma of 
Velir P) and grandson of Virappa Niyaka.“" 
A few inscriptions of the Balam Niyakas have 
been translated beeen of in one of them 
dated Soka 1500 or 1578 A.D. Krishnappa 
Mavake acknowioilces king Raiga IT as ruling 
sovereign.” Although the kings of Karnits 
had their tributaries, their title, Mandalika, 
or provincial chief,” seems to imply that 
they were or had at least been at the time of 
the assumption of that title vassals to some 
other power, the inscriptions do not say to 
which. In any case it is nothing but an 
empty boast when Venkata I says that he was 
‘ praised by the kings of the Sasp- caterers (sic), 
Bhojas, EAlingas, &e., who were 
his pate and if it is asserted of both 


grant, «t, 23 and 40; and Kondyiita grant, 





a 
gaat 
ta Oo 

aay, Ghick Wade bewevies bean Hg) 


South Indian | 


; pee 

snares hg ean ipa 
eres cael, The bo oneee ee lee 
' the EK much o 
rated; I read the whole aa follows; — 





eee oat) CET 
Mirza: (rena “Prt) | [he] 
oad REE €) AAEM | 
att araa | | Se 
Secraraeersas entra: (reed Por.) | 









Wi the Niyakas ofthe king of Yijruongan so | 
@nd. ed. 
Fleet, Le. p. 343; and Ind. Ant.. rl X08 


--Veikutas dint they were Chodionded Sbyeabll 


Arattas and Magadhas,"™ 
The stanzas of both the Vijipdka and Ko- 


-adyita grants were composed by the ‘poet’Riama, 
the son of Kimakoti and grandson of an un- 
named Sabhipati, The engraverof the Kondyita 


grant was Achyutirya, the son of Ganapirya™ 
and grandson of Viranichirya, while the 
Vilipika grant was engraved ey Sabres 
the son of Ganapaya and younger 






The South-Indian origin of the author and 
the engraver of the Kondyita grant manifests 
itself in several peculiarities. The Visargais very 
initial i, ¢, w we find yi, ye, eu (yiva, stanza 28 
and yiti, st. 54; yetdn, 15 and yekd, 69 ; vutiardéd, 
56) and vice vers (tdrtiika for tdrfiyika, 5™) ; ri 
for rw (arita, 9, drima, 25, épitaval, 26, wisrifa, 
30, vurpita, 28) and rifor ri (dkriti, 28). The 
aspirates are not seldom confounded with the 
unaspirated letters, 4 with «. In two cases y is 
doubled (hamaniyya, st. 32, and rangandthdyya, 
52) and several groups are assimilated (chafikka, 
5; annd for ahnd, 6, abhishichchamdnd, 20; anu- 
vrajjd, 31; chdlikka and ménikka, 43; sayyukta 
and sayiyuta, 59). 

The alphabet employed in the Vilipika and 


| Kondyita grants is the Nandinigari. The 


excellent prt ion of the Kondyiita plates 
enables me to give a few additions and correc- 
tions to Dr. Burnell’s table of that alphabet. 

The new letters are—P i, Y ai, & dha, pha, 
1 /«; among the groups of consonants %, 








Mysore ngpmat yey ® 
mi Ken = wt 32 and — . Foes ed 
a This ia arene ait ithe Nord bs 
, Cc) predii 
‘ — natin, and prod Sr ania, 3; 
Va, ily 


" ra for i in tisrushy, Vildpiles gr a 


" South Judian Palaography, 
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eS 
Z, or |] chehha, Fy jta, EF fe, FT dys, and | at the end the name of Sri-Veikateéa 


J dra, deserve to be noticed. ‘gf is Au, not 
Ari and keku, fe is fi, not fi,as Dr. Burnell 


has read it, and the group ama is thus J. 


(Vishnu), the tatelar deity of the two Ve- 
fkutas,""in bold Kanarese characters, just os the 
name of Sri-Viriipiksha (Siva) occurs at the 


Both the Vilipika and Kondyita grants bear ' end of the Vijayanagara grante, 


Tranecript.™ 

Plate I. 
[:]“sfiaetaa aa: [ll] ve aoe ari. 
(‘jae | ager qaqat | 8 =6weeqeear- 
Cs] 31 [0] ver feccsaarem: qferen: qeert | Pat 
[+] Rat aaat Beats gare | (3) Fart cira- 
[slaasit art et: | aa sara 
( ° ] wast ae: TEATS 
Lt ies 





[9] earixicaenenevel featea = [4] 

(2°) sqrt zatiaraterta quet- 
Plate If A. 

L J Whaiba Sushi | Reqs 7A 





** Those two kings belonged to the Karpitaka Vaiah- 
aava Dieas, ‘about whose i ant, as Mittal ss has gives 
interesting parts re 
following names of ap Vues ouoae th Kenya erat Aost t 
Kupdalisvara, Muriiri, hc tekiaet? 

Srirkma, dtvetkateke. Hari. 


pika gran ” bbreviation V. in thenotea refers to the Vili 


e Plate 1. Line 2, read HRRSaT, L. 4, fore vy. 
L. 5 yet V. aad wera V. L. 6, 
egy V. L. 7, read “HTTERy. L. 6, read at; 
WH V. rad Waqgergal. L. 9, “peneqifiraa: Vv. 
L. 10, “payee V. cereiaa” (read crerefereq”) 


indistinctly V. til, aa “Ws AeTAE SM V- 
Lu, “eardttetr (read “eareidtatr) Vv. Le. as, 


“UTET V. road HAMA. L. 14, Prmetwawenrhe” y. 
L. 15, @antarr v. appa (read ath) V. LW, 
read “yt: L. 18, °yeey V. “qitea: V. read ange. 


| L. 
er Ln wT Em wet 


© Plate I A. Line 1, eq” V. L. 2, paewerat Vv, 
read “GEarasfiery. L. 8, “swegria® Vv. L 4, 
wRUeqe V. L.& sanford (read “qregd) Vv. 
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C*]aat | [e] aetranan afeasit afireaqat ear 
Cl verie aft yaidig near | Airene?- 









[30] ea3(a)a a grt fia Ky | State 





Ce]a aemigg ama aiid aya a Fe 
C*] ey fr Cue] seerfeen Tey — 
['*] Rewtaart shite waila- 





"1 ery Pires: ‘ fa] rea TET 





Fae) spree Wien Cea emer Gee" a 
(jz THAT prob | aaqmq @ 








[=] Yar Pea 

Plate IIB. 
C') “ara: | [ya] 3 Woe arti? 
L*] Fea a 





[ * | eraerran: eoeTy rt CC) rer 








quieted — vot ain ey 3 q- 
fis) fair eh 1Che) WTA 
C*]f owe: | oF art | Baye fr. 
[is] fet want | [20] armed AepeeT aerate arTg- 
[*] uae ort Sia | aeat 0Oraenier o- 
['s] ate aeeiesreersar Fi: 1 (34) sans: 
['*] ar afro ara are: co 
f ['?) =m: Freqiary TaHeas: ar TTA 
L.6, aveteneay V. read q: fey’, woreeaeite V. | 1. 4 rood “fat, - LNA ee 
L. 7, wyeng” V. L 8, fyi. sprciteqay v. | “oterircae: itv. L 6, Toya v. Lo, read 
L. 9%, “Oagét V. L. 10, aeqtey V. MSY. “earaier”, aeton(,] V- L. 10, read yereapéf, L211, 
L.18, wrerrer’ V. 1. 14, weafweers” V. reed | readqqyes”. L.12, (retary tdiad V. 1.18, nuh v; 
“AUTH TETTT, Le 16, read gate: | MATUTT: V. 1. read Seqey:. L. 14 read Gtgtarg; L. 18, read 
16, wrath V.L. 19, ayer” V.L. 22, read qarargyeates | and WHY; an unedited grant 
eqie roads SR GATUATAT. L.18,thesmme grant reeds Sfi7pT7a, 
® Plots ITB. Unel, Keeet’ V. L. 8, read wageat:.. | virca:, and “sppedt (:). L. 17, reed ia. 
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Sg at om Aer, | erg Regier 


rio] ay qaeé  Gaitreer | [3a] oer *titeeata 
[eo] tara | ater: Laine fear car fa- 
[1] arr 1 (ag) ae azal = jaar aicaerrraa- 
[2] Gr: | MATAR ae sana jahtarerattt | [2] Tart 
res) tare Tay | peafar: | yaa 0s aa - 
Plate ILI A. 

Ci arate 6 mata: | [38] afroreragaas eAag 
relay oot) fren «6 afinart | tay tt 
Co] ovatgaeay | ieerragaiagiat 
[ +] area. | [wv] qh Pregaeraeragdaaieraaatina: (1) 
(sleatieaneaeapa a wraat | ea at- 
MN Geicurccoce! armenia (1) ata 
[jane fe gaia : | [ag] anntafaa- 
[ *] gota: mereagarrer: | et & fegeoren(:) a 
(°]% sfactraer: 1 ith enews ee 
fio) crafenfrctyecdt: | Pert Be rq aT- 
Cu] ey meter ota: | (a0) axdeaigtrrsrt 
(18) often re aaa RAT Pera 
°18] seit aearnelinae Teqaem- 
(1s) frar f& ear: | (ay) ofrecer aaa: are 
Col aiteaa | ae sen | ot 
1 TAR) __Setecaieneaic: 
[2] TC IGU GeLiGaL Tl aveyyelt- 
Co een Se ei cme | Cat] a 
Seer: aireaay: (1) ararer- 

eat: | qeqid- 





















(*) Syueteaserrg wara:doys- 
Us 1 Caesar eins TA Reopens 
we s frat qeeeqy | 






shan ui, esa Sie rT 





L. 19, read qitra’. Cae eee and | read 4 and WONWHA”. L. 10, read RA. L. 18, read 
Cnfere®, L, 21, road ASFITE: GUAT. L. 22, | TTT AT 

read “(7N: Say: and Fat. L. 23, read TqPAAA. 

* Plate IIT A. Line 1,read Stal THETT. L. 2, read 
farra:. L. 8, read “ate: and Pperdia, L. 4, read 
frya®, “qqm:, and “qargh:. L. 5, reed “opra:. L.7, | 


gam. L. 14, reed “aay tod 


tL. 16, read ait”. 


L. 17, read “nyat, 116, maa at L, 20, read 


t Plate IIT, Line 6, 2008 “EX: L6, red Weer. 
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& Per PE GITE CTE 
[*]% sere ar ist] sea start 
C°l] ary adrecit waraee : joa 
('°] amaatieh  caeiat saa Poe qata- 
[‘Jaeraerdeeaae: | (3%) aertsernny- 
[1°] f@ ale err () ae Faearwar- 
(3) qrreert Taya 
('*] qr | grec (ene mat Wailer 
Ds)att sp waar: | [e] arnarmurara- 
[16] aergraietetareda: qtr. 
Ct) ara sveraaar: 
Ce] a: | [ae] eartqu 
[ 1?) secre? 
Co) aay agent | 
[*:] afaete: | [eo] eect aS aneaife- 


Plate IF A, 






10] qa: 1 Cee) art afte 


[is] fa ater fara @ | 
['*] set Secqhetizacaret: I Ces] GE 

(5) fa wesvae | asarat ae ane cecil rH] 
[re] qe aaa qeat ceeata vera | (42) offa% carla teat - 
Cr) éea aaeat Pa ll seni = 6 
Lio) ara | Cee] uid sie anaerath Le | aH- 
(9) qenre q [«o] arractt- 


ioe Pl stewie eee 
L. 7, ead WR: SMR TS mage, (7); Grae V. wieey) V. 6, read apferey”, LU, read “ape: 
L. 8, reed “q=agly, Lin, read “(ich L. 13, for | TWIWet Vi read “great, V. L212, read Roe", 
srg” the metre requires “4-4. L. 17, “aim: V. Thera V. L. 15, read aaeat waaay. LL. 16, read 
L. 90, argeity V- L. 21, read “eared”. eta. L. 15, weer V- 

» PlatelF A. Line1, read “3M: L. 5, qfem” ( read 
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Cor] af | Cat] oye dora fms elk 
(°°) recar  CPTeT ane NW [a2] Pane 
[9s] eededeorat =| TSATSHENT 




















Plate IF B. 
C']margt | (4a) sree atrage- 
fe] mane afer ore ga P ge 
[ *] were fraps iii lil 
[ +] warez eferrent feter Fer | ce] TOHET - 
(2) eat Ref Re Vater : meqabart | [ae ]- 
[*] oe q Tara Te sear a |arar- 
riya — ani: ST nia aquired 4 4- 
[e]daqa: | Arar an-qaa | [ae] aler- 
[9] capita aaTTee [\ertrgrretes 5- 
‘| diliiel art [he] fired aera [1] 









Co] errenafeatitaret Renn | [ko] sta: ee. 
[19] fers: gerfeagere: (1) raha a 

Fis] eavaer Cl &t) aitetecarrercrameta: (I) ae 
eee sss I [ea] 








E J erarcant of 1 [OC] sreanitget got eceangaet | qceewreht ere. 
(2) a (Rene aa ja | (¢9) eect ocecr ar a) eta agect | sie aeeear- 
C °) Pr (Prer)a aria far: | (€¢) tea vist ae eeete wrzat | a - 
[eo] an 4 scren foe aged! (€e) ae wig zat a- 
C's ae cedar asic (1) strat mie: ofa wa y- 





[12] a7 aad wrar: N=Il [0] 
Co] atte [jeer 
90, read “WAH. L. 22, read “ATS. m PlateV. Line8,read Bg zqraerarwar. L-4, read wf: 


# Plate IV B. Line 2, read qiqyat and 1H. L. 8, read | the & of “ange in badly executed. L. 5, rend frag. 
woe”, LT, reed wgatar. L-9, read’ egys “rif | 1.6, reed twice graya, L. 7, rend enemy”. 1. 6, reed 
et. L.10,read dgqa,; ‘RePriisd Vv. Peds ai- crete L. 9, read fParat and gee uff, 
waa? V. reed 7qa:, L. 12, read “St: Sta”. L. 10, L. 10, reed Safar, L. 11, read wafy: and gal yare. 
"aye v. | L. 18, Colophon : Pe v. 





Mar, 1854.) 
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THREE INSCRIPTIONS FROM EANHERI. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, GOTTINGEN. 


The three inscriptions from Kanheri of 
which I submit transcripts and translations’ 
are those mentioned in vol. IV of Archeol. 
Survey of W. India, p. 64, 1. 5, and p. 70, ue 
My transcripts are chiefly made from exceller 
paper impressions by Dr. Burgess, but I ne 
also consulted the eye-copies published by Dr. 
West in vol. VI of the Journal of the Bombay 





Branch of the R. Asiatic Sociely. The first of 


the three inscriptions is Dr. West's No. 15; the 


two others, which formerly were considered as | 


only one inscription, and which by Dr. West 
ais pire ae Oe erie denote by No, 434 and 
43B. Portions of No. 15 and of No, 434. have 


been read by Pandit Bhagvinlél Indréjl, whoes 
translation is given in the Jowrnal Bombay Br. 








R. As. Soc, vol. XIII, p. 11, and in Burgess, 


Inscriptions from the Cave-temples of W. India, 
p: 61 and 62. 

No. 15 contains six lines. The first three 
lines are each 11’ 8” long,the two next each 
17’ 74", and the last is 11’ 8)” long. The 
letters sre about 2” high; they are not carved 

very regularly, but broader and deeper than in 
tho. other nariptions The inscription is in a 

No, 43.4 contains five Maca each. which 
is 7’ long. The letters are about 1} high; 
though faintly cut, they are regularly and 
skilfully formed. Excepting the final portions 
of tie epee Sines Tene 8 me OE Ne 

No. 43B, separated from No. 43A. by two 
vertical lines, also contains five lines, each of 
which is 7 6” long. The letters are somewhat 
smaller than in 43, and they are faintly and 





irregularly out. To what extent the inscrip- 
tion has suffered may be seen from Dr. West's | 


copy: 

The language of crt aie 
and the alphabet employed old manag 
The. forms of the letters are sahesilatty’ the 





same os in the SAmangad copper-plate grant | 


of Saka 675, published at p, 110 of vol. XI of 
the Ind. Antiguary. As regards medial vowels, 





Le las ba ‘Ganson on Waele’ Semiclchiones Wil 
ce are tn eer ee can weataten aor 





| taken from No. 15: pu; @Qehi; 3 me; 
| & ke; BR tai; Fi ro, Py yo: gem. pence 


the three inscriptions shows slight peculiari 
as regards the shape of several letters ; in 
No. 43A the stroke used for the medial 4 (and o) 
is drawn lower down than in No. 15; me 
which is written above another consonant 

angular in No. 43A and rounded in No. 15; 
He Slowing ups: b Coenen in No. 15 
(A= sthe) ; snch-and. other differences will 
be better scen from representat than 
Erin Gay vortal description Shick Tnilidd give 
here. 











Each of the three i i 
Risk dendkiont aa tha token: 
12th, A.D. 854; No. 434 Saka 7099 = A.D. 


877-8; and No. 43B,I believe, Samvat (i. 
Sekuuminvat) 765 = A.D. 868-4. 

buildings. at eaaheal na the grant of 
cater Wrongs ti ome eae 





Ehatidliadn Wai Gy ‘as sband itll 3h Waster 
India during the second half of the 9th century 
A.D. Besides, they furnish for the reign of the 
| sking Amoghavarsha (Sarva, 
Fad. Anhighiny;-vel. XI, p. 180), the dates 
Saka 765 (P), 775, and 799; for that of his 
vassal Pulladakti, the Silihira chief of 
the Kofkan, the date Saka 765 (Pf); and for 
that of Polindakti's successor K a pardin (II, 
Lag h1) the dates Saka 775 and 799; and they 





| mention Jagattungs (Govinda IT) sa 


the -of Amoghavarsha, and EK apar- 
din (the older), likewise » vassal of Amogha- 
varshs, as the predecessor of Pullatakti. It 


| also deserves to be noticed thatthe name of the 


last-named prince is written Je@iw, not 


gevates asin the grant of Chittarijadeva. (Ind. 
Antiquery, vol. V, p. 277) and in the grant from 


| cate Ee IX, p. 83), For the rest I 
the signs used for w and d and for the diph-— 


Journal As, Sos. of Bombay, vol. XIII, p. 11-13 ; 
Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 35 ; 
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Part menkionsd iu No, 4B ses ed. Awiiguary, 
vol. V, p. 278, Plate I1.A, line 5, and vol. DX, 
VI, p. 59 and vol. V, p. 276; and Telang, /. c. p. du, Plate ITI, line 64, and the notes of the 
vol. IX, p. 33. For the capital of the Konkan, editors of the inscriptions. 
No. 15, 

aijared- 






the same scholar’s inscriptions in vols. XI and 
XII of the Ind, Antiquary; Biihler, 1. . vol. 









. aerate arr at eee se» areat alu) 
(*) magaeqaqiat fear coer +T- 
(*) 





(*) meteiarat tes Beeeaian ie i air ete icichodeas 
raneaeit sara Reais jar( ee atta: star alert: ates erecta: 
ra apradididrace fener aresriei: saree earls: *] art Reeonset ar- 

aca a aftazaar aa a: vata a aifarai(anregeiwatey aeyeaa AT- 

aéeinate a wate agen (artdrer gear) atts aferersy fevenitar ar- 

Roars otarrsarram Rrerera(fes)ararartara art 1 g(od)” aL =arjemet- 


(*) 











(ait) at- 
C) Merge A? Raricart a Career aTarancer ker te Tanaia(e)- 
er O(a eee are afta aerate (at) arts Tara] 


Translation. 
Om! Hail! On Wednesday, the second of 
the dark half of Aévina in the Prajipati year, 
when seven hundred seventy-five years—in 


figures, too, 775 years—of the era of the Saka» 


kings had passed," on the aforesaid (second) 
lunar day of the said half of the said month 
and year; during the prosperous reign of 


victory of the supreme lord (Parama-bhattd- | 


raka), the sovereign of great kings, the 
supreme ruler,’" the illustrious king A mo- 
ghavarsha (Amoghavarsha-deva),—who re- 
members the aupreme lord (Parama-bhaftd- 
* The akeharas which I have read 37 fW might at frst 
sight ba read AIfYre, bat a more careful examination shows 
that the Grst akehara is really #17 nnd tho last *T; the 7 
also appears clearly under J. 

°The akshora following upon the last Wf of this line is 
Bochepry ™ abore it; below it 8 appears to mo to 


ee oparecaftrer: See?—Only S/W “end ST are “anit 
clear. Under @ there aro traces of another letter which I 
take to be €, Between [% and 7 I believe to recognize 
af, and traces of @ under which another letter must 
have tend: Bee No. 4A, line 3. 

* eqt—Ot & only the lower part (1) is quite clear. 

* @ before apfif@" may have boon Gf. 








raka), the sovereign of great kings, the 
supreme ruler, the revered illustrious king 
Jagattunga (Jagattwnga-deva); during the 
prosperous reign of victory of the illustrious 
king Ka pardin (Kapardi-rdja), chief among 
the great feudatories, who has attained the 
five titles commencing with ‘ Great," and who 
remembers the revered illustrious Pull a- 
Sakti, chief among the great feudatories, who 
had attained the five titles with 
‘Great,’ the lord of the whole Konkana 


_ (Konkana-vallabha) Bractonaly granted to him 


a ae cerbhaenaes a 


visible; about the r-stroke ander Af I am doabtfal 

© ff may hare been wh, 

* Read “qaafereimere:—areata rang tear, 
Tentey appears to be equivalent to THAN 
dararrta ey .—The fact that Aivine bedi 9 of the 
carvers Bakes Yess TEC the 12th of 


A.T),) 
nus W that the 
the Se ease i creme 


known to mo a Srlmakha, not « Rajfpati year 
arena we, 








Mar, 1884.] 





(D, the Gomin Avigh SEESrA ry devout | 
worshipper of the 8 ugats, come hither from 
the Gauda country, have had hall-mansions 
(suitable) for meditation built at this great 
monsstery of the famous monst of Kyi 94% % 





and have given as a perpetual en : 
hondred Drammas (from the interest of whith 
the monks) shall receive clothes.” And this 
perpetual endowment is for my own use G0 
long a3 I live. On my death competent per- 


song shall fix the interest, which shall neces- 
| duct ia good, will I give; he may approach 


sarily be given (for the above-mentioned pur- 
pose)..* None should seek to obstruct this. 


He whe should (wrongfully) appropriate’* (any 
part of the capital or interest) will be born 


again in the Avichi, Porttdpa, Kumbhfpdka | 


and other hells; verily he shall have for his 
food the flesh of cows vomited forth by dogs. 


nade be written: 
the Pdtiydeeka named Yoga, and the 
Acharya of Chikhyallapalliki™ —Re- 


-igious merit to [the donor (?) and] the wit- 


nessea.*") 
O, 0, heavenly Buddha! (Let) fortune 


(attend) ! Never are worthy recipients those 


who wrong the beings. To him, whose con- 


ss a worthy recipient! To him verily 
shall be given, because sin is not found in 


him, 
Whatever in the above may be deficient in 
| all bas authority.* 


No. 43 A. 
Transcript. 





8 GET...RTTTAT —I omit the word AETTTA before 


FEAT, and would put the main part of the sentence 
ffar:. ‘The sense of the words atte: oTeT 
would in the older inseriptions probably have been ax- 
pressed by nome such sentence as Srq7atet WT TAT KAT 


aH , and that of the words wearer: AAT: (for Fee 


which one expecta @WiafCeT: alone, or “tHe aaT:) 
oither by Mrartarey or by a separate sentence oon- 


particularly thoes from Easheri, in vola. IV and V of 
Burgess, Archaol. Survey of W. Indis).— Sifee ! 
take to be the word KpdAi of the older inscriptions (I. ¢. 
vol. IV, p. 88, Mahid 2; vol. V, p. 76, Kagberi 5; p. 79, 
Kanberi 15; p. 68, Kaghori 21). See No. 43A, line 5. 

mertitavee stele asrarrart: | 
maracah eats wrth Precareed erreur. The word 





TT I take to be equivalent to H/TTST, for which accord- — 
as SoS ecioopmaae Dictionary the meaning ‘interest’ is | 





wt Bead a: eCEaPY aE? and compare ¢.g. I. ¢. 
rol. IV, ie on See Tn oer | 


ua Read ITH BITTE, and see No. 434A, line 5. Compare 
aleo 1. ¢. TV, p. 10, Nhsik 7, 1 4efa cha sorva erdvita 
migamanbhdya x a cha phalakavire chartirato fh. 





a Tocighbouring village at or near which there was 
a monastery ; compare Chikhalapadrs |. c. [V, p."102, 
Nisik 7, and moders names like Chikles, Chikhulthis, 
oto.—The Pittiyigaka or Pattiyigaka Togs is 
mentioned as © witness also in Mo. 4SA, together 


in No. 43A, line 5. Tam not at all certain that qq 
ever means ‘donor, but cannot suggest anything else. 
{ might stand for $, an it does in ®ETae” in Line 6. 

In the postecript commencing with HATS wo 
have at loast to read HEMQUS TAIT; and say 
een Should my translation be right, the singular 

and the Instrumental casein & Tal 
ani uaakd be ungrammatical. For the concluding 
sentence see e.g. Ind. Antiquary vol. V, p. 270, line 14, 
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(*) ait axel Arey’? Prenat area dae) cmt Ta (qarrassagart 

aizepranbaat é1(Reatea)at?? Ri) 

UT SRTRT: sree RA) HATA 4) = sfrareraentet F 
Taras ~ qeq agai AIA 


frantiar | arovarararhestrectea(:) trearer- 


() 
(°) adver geal aes Fier st 
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diait- 
flat”! -=adifaa eae s- 


ax(:) afran[ore Frer(:)* guar feat (2A) ar 


Translation. 

Om! Hail! When seven hundred and ninety- 
nine—in figures 799—years of the era of the 
Saka kings had passed; during the prosperous 
reign of victory of the sovereign of great kings, 
the supreme ruler, the illustrious king Am o- 
ghavarsha (Amoghavarsha-deva) ; during the 
prosperous rule of the illustrious Kapardin, 
chief among the great fendatories, the lord of 
Konkana (Konkana-vallabha) graciously 
granted to him by (Amoghavarsha) ;— 

Vishnu—may fortune be propitious to 
him !—gave™ one hundred Drammas to the 
monks of the worshipful community dwelling 
at the great monastery of the fanous mount 
of Krishna, and caused to be built in the 
ground a hall-mansion suitable for meditation, 
where (the monks) shall receive clothes and 





other (gifts). Out of compassion with the 
worshipfal monks** this (hall and the endow- 
ment connected therewith) shall be preserved 
so long as the moon and the sun and the other 
(luminariés) retain their brilliancy.“" He who 
should fail to preserve them will be guilty of 
the five sins which carry with them immediate 
retribution,’’ and shall suffer great pain in the 
Avichi and the other (hells). 

This deed has been approved of in the 
presence of™ the worshipful commanity, has 
been confirmed, and has afterwards been caused 
to be written, Witnesses thereof are the 
Achérya Dharm&ikaramitra, the Gomin 
Avighnikara, (and) the Pattiydnaka- 
yoga. 

May we be saved through religious merit ! 
May fortune attend ! 


No. 45 B. 

Transcript. ™ 
C) a Gidrerairartracetrenrinetas tren): sears e- 
ar (ararat) er (aT ta - 
(Cy graenr (aft (safest 7) pe i aka geraiserenissd (aeya): 9- 
aad Tey FMA (AK )- 
(*) titrey (a= mea )erary (oh etrga: aftaerirer street soars ~fa(aft- 
wraa(aftar)at Parl ({xeqr at) 


(*) (Cejeresla let srercqr]seh(attarcns xeamt) at dratieat) anf) 

aa(eq cat) Tq ara) Arar: (erat eae ay aeH:) 
haa ataa)anrad ferapat (ta )aat amt we(s- 
aa alters ger (46%) 


in ea No. 8, 1. -18; Barges, drehacl- 


() (aaa) sant 





® The two aksharas which I have read fifey look at first | 
sight like [4 or (87, but I believe I am right in reading 
the Gret sign (¥,a0d am certain that the second is neither 
3 por 4, and that the lower portion of it contains a %. 
Compare (77)-fiffzy.. in No. 435, lines 2 and 3, Between 
apa and fir] there appear traces of a Visarga. 


eee east —The letters Ra aH | consider to be | 


certain ; besides there is under the © a sign which I believe 
to be F, and one under @ in which I recognize 4. 

» fgeqt =pifirn’—(e is certain, the following akshora 
somewhat indistinct; in what remains of the next four 
akehoras 1 believe I can recognise traces of =p. 
Compare uddrath nyavtvidad vebma yatindra(sevyam). 





five more aksharas 
™ Koad TH. 
" Gee Childers ¢,v. pafichinentariyakammath, 
wr tem meebo fear 
Dhare-seek 
| them all correctly; at L believe that the aumber ol ak 


but 
| shares given by me will be.found to be right in avery qu. 





EASTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF THE 18TH YEAR 
OF JAYASIMHA I. 


ki a8 cay CMT dADKAS PUM ALPE F 
raat! 8 IF UA Faia aC Be a) 
areas re 3d¢ od SE) Lata on; sOF ta 

~ ae as 759345 aya 


J 


: 5468 TZ BRagTSN 293 *Fe VNRDE?. 


$284 $6 Ve TE BPS RO 
FS ojat sry 2484 92 53? 


o-¢ . ; 
Fe IN) eo Mey aye aa 3 a “py Ss AQ e 


443 aes Re a4 3 ¢ sand = I, 


eae 


From the ‘eid plates. 





EASTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF THE 18th YEAR 
OF JAYASIMHA I. 


8 ro oe BE ue endQ 4. RGBTE 
meyer se PV IDS Vg Ad As 20) usa 
ma Naa Say. : 


vorace ager ‘3 


1 


fa. 


a LS ———— 


fae a¥ ets Oe 293 
cr = gps u : 
135 y A, Py 8) 255T7 2: 


: - tIa ae cEmp args anginy, re en 


iia 68S oF Veen 
ee m ef 4 $7550 Sa AN 


oy rx yO) + tyaiy, — 


ay 3 toes. b OS ac 


a 








Translation. 
Om! During the prosperous reign of victory 

of the [illustrious] sovereign of great kings, 

the supreme ruler, the lord of the earth (Prithut- 


vallabha), the illustrious Amoghavarsha, | 


the illustrious great king; while the illustrious 
ruler] Puollaéakti is governing 
Puri and [all] the other parts of the K on- 
kane country,—(Pullaéakti) who (remembers | 
the great fendatory, [the revered illustrious 
E apardin), the lordof Konkans (Kon&a- 
navallabha) [obtained] by him through the 
grace of (Amoghavarsha)™ ;— 
the old minister and devoted servant of (Pulla- 
éakti), Wishpu [.- }—may fortune [be 










137 
| propitions to him] !—the son of the illnatrions 


Hari, [the superintendent « - ,], after having 
made obeisance to the illustrious worshipfal 
community at the famons mount of Erishna, 
__. 8 ont of great kindness twenty [Drammas 
to please] the illustrious holy one ; three [Drum- 


of the worshipfal community five [Drammas] 
The perpetual endowment™ (amounts to)] forty 
Drammas]|, forty, (and) a hundred and twent, 





expenditure) ] of these Drammas should begaard- 
ed like wife [and children]. In the year (765). 


ee 
SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
pr J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.E.AS., C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 


No, CXLIY. 
tion now published were found by @ Bribman 
in digging the foundations of a wall for the 
compound of his house ut ‘ Pedda-Maddili,’ in 
in the Madras Presidency. They were obtained 
by me, for the purpose of editing the inscription, 
through the kindness of Mr. R. Sewell, C.5. 
62" long by 3)” broad. The edges of them 
are raised, eo aa to serve as rims to protect 
the writing ; and, with the exception of fold 


at the right corner and of = crack at the | 


bottom of the third plate, the inscription is in 
a state of perfect p 
The ring, on which the plates are strung, is 
shout 9 thick and 4)” im diameter ; it had 
not been cut when the grant came into my 
hands. The seal on the ring is oval, about 





1” by 14, Tt has, in relief on the surface 
of the seal itself, and not on » countersunk 
surface aa is usually the case,—st the top, & 
siddhi; and, at the apparently the 
remains of the name Jayasihha, but the letters 
104 tolas. The language is Sanskrit through- 
ont. 

The grant is one of the Mahdréja Jayasit- 
havallabha or Jayasimha L, of the Eastern 
Chalukys family, and is issued from the 
city of Udayapura It records a grant of 
the village of Penukeapser®, on the east of 
(the village of) Mardavalli or perhaps 
Maddavalli, in the vishaya of Gudrahira. 


| ‘And it is dated in the eighteenth year of his 


reign, #.¢. in or about Saka 582 (A.D. 660-1). 


Text." 
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E*) ahyitindl t°) sapta-lkamatribhi*[h®] miibankiabiaee parivarddhi{ta®}ndsn ieee pia 
N[i*]rayana- 

(*)] prasida-saméind(s&)dita-varihaliichhan-Gkshana-kshana-vasikrit-[i*)s¢sha- 

{*] mahikshitim Mianavya-sagétranim Hiriti-putrinism'm=aévamédh-i- 

[*] vabbritha-snina-pavitrib ita-gitrini{m") Chalukyaéth‘nim  kulam=alaikarishpa(shnd)i- 
chatu- 

[*) r-ndadhi-salila-samullathghita-kirttéh Sri-Kirttivarmmanal pautra(trah) saméérit[i®*]- 
['] nlam*) kimadhénu-charitasya anéka-ripu-durgga-pramathan-fvapta-vi- 
Second plate; first side, 

["] shamasiddhéh §§ yashya(sya) cha sa(fa)stram=ipanna-trindya vigrahah=par-ibhi- 
[*] mana-bhathziya éiksh[i*]tath vinayiya vibhay-drjjana[m*] —_ pradiinii- 
°] ya  praddnan=dharmmiya © dharmma[h*] éréyé-viptay@ tasya -— tanaya[ly*] 
[™)] fagadhara iva marvve-Wkah! ey su- 
['*} ra-gaja iv=ivichchhinna-diina-salila-ki(ki)ona(ropa)-mketa Cha- 
(?*] kradhara © n(i)v=’pratihata-chakra{h®] Drona iva Krip-Anngatah sva-bi- 
[‘*) hu-pi(ba)l-Opirjjita-sarvvasiddhih samara-iata-satikat-$(6)tkadha(ptha)-vijaya- 
Second plate; second side. 

[**] vira-dhvajah Sri-Jayasithhavallabha-mahira jah parama-brahma- 
('*] nyd matapitri-pid-finudhyita{h®] sa{r*]vv[i*)]n=vam=ajiipayaty=Asta vO vidi- 
[**] tam=sasmabhih Gudrahira-vishays Mardda(?dda) valli-piirvva-pirivé Peoukapa- 





("] ru-nima-grama’*-grimi(mo) vishuva-nimitté oe pede pina 

[*"] ashtidas[é*] Pogulira-vastavyasya Bhiradvij 

(™] radvija-sitrasy=idhita-vi(vd)da-dvayasya Sivasarmmanalh*] ‘pantrhys rs 

("| ta-sihasrasy=idhigata-véda-dvayasya Dévasarmmagah putriiys 
Third plate; first side, 

(*"] shatkarmma-nirataya asiti-tarkiya GuptafarmmanS sarvva-kara-pa- 


(**] rihirén=igrah[A*]irikritya pratigrahd dattah [/*] no kaischid=apy=asy=$pari _— ba) 
r*) dhA karani(ntjya [||*] Uktati-cha bbagavat[a*] véda-vyiséna Vydséni(na) [|"] 
Bahubhbir=vva- 
(™*] sudha dat[t® ]a bahubhisech=dnapilita yasya yeeys yada bhimi- 
(™)] s-tasya tasya adi phalam [\j*] Shashti-varsha-sehasragi svargg? midati bhi. 
[''] vi(mijda(dah) fkehtpti ch=inumanti cha tany=[4*]va maraké yasét [|\*] Mantri 
purdhita(?ti)sya(?) 
c™] yath<Endrasya Bri'*haspatil” [|*] A(a)jiiaptis=-Siyalarmm=isya = Vijapéy-éjya(jyoP- 
Yabhu(?su)chih 
Third plate; second side, 
) radah ...(takatanah damuna dalita nga" 





NOTE ON A BHAUMA-YANTRA, 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu.D., VIENNA. 

The subjoined Nagari-inscription is trans- | or auspicious diagram, and consists of a large 
cribed from an ink-impression sent by Dr. | triangle divided into 21 smaller ones, each of 
Burgess to Professor Biihler. ‘The former | which contains a name of the planet Bhauma 
obtained it at Malu in Malwa. It isa Youtra | or Mars in the dative case preceded by the 

a es 





——————————————  _ssssss_ EE | 
2 This bhi is written above the line, having been pro- | a differant type from the rest of the inscription. 
bably at first omitted. ‘ fourth akshart, r¢, it seems almost impossible oe 


e lower part of this viserga ia spoilt by the next | see the numerical symbol for 100. 


eae ¢, running into it. 1. 
s Tile ane ira is bpeanee Ty “Seapets at first omitted and then inserted below 
onwepins, again, is a ake. 
' This viatrga is o mistake. ete tae part of this viserga is spoilt by the next 
* These two syllables, grima, aro superfoons. 5 running inte it. 


* These four akeA tras, especially the ea, are of quite ™ This last line is quite unintelligible, 
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holy syllable Gui, and followed by the word 


namah ‘adoration.’ A number is attached to 
each invocation, No. 1 standing in the centre 
triangle, and Nos. 2 to 21 being arranged as on 
a dial-plate. The names Nos. 2, ll, 12, and 
15 are synonyms of Bhauma (No. 13), and 
mean ‘the son of the earth.’ With the 


epithet rinehartri ‘the destroyer of debts’ | 


(No, 3), compare rindataka, a name of Mars, 

in the St. Petersburg Dictionary. Yama (No. 

17), is elsewhere used as a name of the planet 
on # 


On vrishtihartri ‘the destroyer of rain’ 
(No. 20), see Vardhamihira’s Brihatsasmhitd, 
chap. VI, where Mars is repeatedly said to 
cause drought by his appearance. 

Transcript. 
a Way AA: 2 
St UPATaTT TA: 2 
at WEA TA: R 
at qyayary TA: 8 
ait Peace [4]: % 
ay wereary TA: & 
at aieaa TA: 2 





a armas jul jaa 7: te 
HT TAHT TAs Uh 
aT FATT TA: VR 
at AAT FA: 23, 
ay ufaera TA: 12 
St UTA TA: 
a sea Fr: 18, 
a TAIT FA: Ys 
a HERA TA: 18 
ait afees aa[:] %° 
Sl TARATESIATT TA: 2, 
NOTE ON THE SAME. 
BY &. M. NATESA SiBTRI. 
This Yantra is better known by the name of 
Augéraka-yantra. Atg&raka or Mars, the 
son of the earth and hence the name Bhauma, 
ia the Srd of the Navagrihdh, or nine planets of 
the Hindu system, All these gritas have good 


| or bad influences on the horoscope of a person 


according to their positions. Aag4raka (Mars) 


and Sani (Saturn), are the most dreaded for 
| their malignant influences. Any person supposed 


deseribing their names in Chakras or Yantras 


in a copperplate, and worshipping these dingrams 








a sear Ta: @ ' im his house. 


SSE 
CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENRY 8H. HOW OETH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 115 ante.) 


' XXV. 


Chinghiz Khin was now the over-lord of | 


the Nomadic world of Asia. From the Yellow 
undisputed master; 8° undisputed that within 
these limits we do not read that he had hence- 
forward any rebels to oppose or civil strife to 
appease. This vast ares, the nursing ground of 
so many invaders of the West, had not fallen 
into his hands bit by bit, but it had previously, 
as wo have seen, been largely integrated into 
two or three important kingdoms, and when 
these fell, there fell at once into the conqueror's 


power large bodies of disciplined men and 
large districta already organized. Further, 


Chinghiz had given crushing blows to the two 





settled empires of Eastern Asia, which border- 
ed upon the steppes he loved so well. He 


had given such staggering blows to the Ein 


empire and that of Tangut, that there was 
little to fear from them if he determined to 
turn his back on the East and try a more ven- 
turesome campaign against a power of equal 
dignity with hisown. He was now in fact to 
march his beardless, slant-eyed, yellow-skinned 
warriors acrosa the fair plains of Irin, where 
men had patiently for centuries collected the 
treasures of Eastern culture in art and litera- 
ture and were little aware that a master of 
shepherds wasat hand, who was to sweep it all 
away ; to trample down the cynosure of Islim 
and all its proudest monuments, and to leave 


‘ Tam unable to explain this word. The firet of the two aksharas enclosed in brackets in read doabtfully, 
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his footprint in indelible characters there. The 
empire of Khuarezm, against which Chinghiz 
EKhin was now to array his men, had been 
hastily conquered, and had had but a short 


term of greatness. It had succeeded to that | 


of the Seljiik Turks. 

This empire, like several others in South 
Western Asia, was founded by a Turk, who had 
been originally a slave. . 

The sovereigns of Persian were in the habit 
of purchasing young Turks, who were captur- 
ed by the various frontier tribes in their 
mutual struggles, and employing them in their 
service, They generally had a bodyguard 
formed of them, and many of them were én- 


franchised and rose to posta of high inflnence, ! 
and in many cases supplanted their masters. The | 


founder of the Khudrezmian empire was such a 
slave, named Nushtikin, in the service of the 
Seljik Sultin Malik Shah. He rose to the 
position of a chamberlain, which carried with 
it the government of the province of Ehui- 
rezm, that is, of the fertile valley of the 
Oxnus and the wide steppes on either side of it, 
bounded on the west by the Caspian, and on 
the east by Bukhara. He was succeeded by bis 


son, Kutbu'd-din Muhammad, whose service to | 


the Seljik rulers, Barkiarok and Sanjar, 
obtained for him the title of Khuairezm Shih, 
a title which was borne by the rulers of that 
province before the Arab invasion. He was 
succeeded by his son, Atsiz, who several times 
took up arms against his sovereign Sanjar, and 
became virtually independent of him. He was 
ruler of Khuirezm when Yelm Taishi, the 
founder of the empire of Kara Khitai, entered 
his dominions, and having been defeated by him, 
he was obliged to become his tributary. He 
was succeeded in 1156 by his son Il Arslan 
who, on Sanjar’s death in 1157, conquered the 
western part of Khorasin. He left two sons, 
named Takish and Sultin Shih, between whom 
a long struggle ensued. Takish was eventually 
victorious. He also conquered tho Seljike 
ruler Toghrul, and sent his head to the Khalif 


at Baghdad. By this conquest Trak Ajem | 


was added to his dominions. With the deaths 
of Toghrul and Sanjar, the Seljik dynasty in 
Persia came to an end, and Takish obtained 
the investiture of their States from the Khalif. 
Takish was succeeded in 1200 by his son, 
Alaiu’d-din Muhammad who, by the con- 
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quest of Balkh and Herat completed the 
jection of Khorasan to the Khuirezm 
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ib- 


Shortly after Mazanderan and Kerman w Sis 


reduced to obedience. He then broke off his 
allegiance to the ruler of Kara Ehitai, whose 
dependent in Transoxiana, named Osman, be- 
came his man. He also conquered a portion 
of Turkistin as far as Uzkend, where he 
placed a 
quarrelled with Osman, who had meanwhile 
become his son-in-law, he attacked and took 
him prisoner and afterwards put ihint fo Gesth- 


garrison. Some time after, having 


He then appropriated his dom 


made Samarkand his capital. 


In 1212-13 he annexed the principality of 


Ghur, and three years later attacked and sub- 
dned the country of Ghazni. When he cap- 
tured ita chief town he discovered proofs that 
the Kbalif had been intriguing against him. 
He accordingly determined to depose him and 
marched o large army westwards. On his 
way he received the submission of the rulers 
of Azerbaijan and Fars, and at length entered 
the dominions of the Khalif, which at this 
time were limited to the provinces of Irak- 
Arab, and Khuzistin. Muhammad occupied 
the former province, and proceeded to divide it 
_ into various military fiefs, but this was the extent 
of his aggression in this direction. A terrible 


storm overtook his troops on the mountains of 
Asadibad, and after losing many of them, the 
rest were attacked by the Turkish and Kurdish 
tribes and suffered terribly; a fate which 


| popular superstition naturally assigned as the 


resuliof so unholy a war. Muhammad deemed 
it wise to retire, and his retreat was probably 
hastened by his quarrel with the Mongols, 
He gave Irak Ajem as an appanage to his 
son Roknu'd-din, the provinces of Kerman, 
Kesh and Makran, were assigned to Ghiath- 


| a'd-din ; Ghazni, Biomian, Ghor, Bost, &c., which 


formed the old Ghur empire were assigned to 
Jelaln'd-din, while to his youngest son, whom 
he had fixed upon as his heir, was assigned 
Khuirezm, Khorasfn, and Mazanderan. From 


this enumeration it may be gathered that Mu- 


hammad was a very powerful sovereign. He 


| controlled an army of 490,000 men and his 


dominions at the invasion of the Mongols 
stretched from the Jaxartes to the Persmn 
Gulf, and from the Indus to Irak Arab and 
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Azerbaijan.’ Besides the empire whieh he in- 
herited and carved for himself within the 
borders of Irin, the Khuirezm Shih dominated 
also over a considerable stretch of the western 
part of the steppe lands of Turan, namely 
those occupied by the Kankali Turks. His 
father, Sultin Takish, had married Turkan 
Khatun, the daughter of Jinkishi, chief of 


the tribe Bayaut, which was no section of the 


Yemeks, who again were comprised under the 
generic name Kankali.* With her there passed 
into Khuirezm several of her relatives with 
their tribes, who joined Muhammad's service. 
Through her influence they exercised great 
authority in the empire and were even 4 menace 
to himself. She was a strong-willed woman, 
headed their faction, and exercised a power equal 
tohisown. She acquired a large appanage, em- 
ployed seven secretaries to do her work, and took 


the title of Khudiavand Jihin (ic. sovereign | 
of the world.)* Minhaj-i-Siraj calls the father 


of Turkan Khatun Tkran Khiin of Kipehak.* 
In another place he calls her the daughter of 
Kadr Khan, Khiin of Kipchak,*  Mubammad's 
wife, us well as his mother, belonged to the 
authority in the steppes of the Kankolis. 

Two such rulers as Muhammad and Chinghiz 
carvers very largely of their own fortanes, were 
hardly likely to live in close proximity without 
a cause of quarrel, and Chinghiz Khin, it must 
be said, had plenty of reasons to urge for his 
aggression besides the somewhat unprovoked 
attack on his men who were pureaing the Merkit 
princes, to which reference has already been 
The Musalmins of Persia, both Tajike and 


. DObason, vol. 1, pp- 175 and 195. 5 
© Mutammad of Nisa, quoted by D'Ohsson, vol. I, pp. 


et my + Thbakat-i-Masiri, p. 240. 
on vol te be a 

Ombre at Mogeanby ; eee ohi where we 

read ho waa a native i, perhap He 


Chinghis Khas when he fonght againnt Wang Kbin, in 
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‘tions, We have seen that when Chingh 






















Khan 
meditated his attack on Chinn he had by him 
one of these western travellers, named Jafar, 
or Jafar Khoja, whom he employed as a spy.” 
He was no doubt but a type of many others. 
Abulghazi expressly says that there were no 
towns among the Mongols, and that the mer- 
chants who traded with them for kumash 
(cloths) furs, &e., found it very profitable. 

Minhaj-i-Siraj, the author of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri, tellsusthat Mahammad, wishing to know 
the extent of Chinghiz Khin’s power, and ambi- 
tions nlso of makihg conquests in the farthest 
East, sent the Sayid Bahau'd-din Razi on a 
mission to the Mongol ruler, whom he found oc- 
cupied in his Chinese campaign,as we have previ- 


ously mentioned. On entering the presence of 
| Chinghiz, the latter said :—“ Behold, my affairs 


and my sovereignty have attained to such a pitch 
of grandeur, that the monarch of the empire 


of the sbtting sun has sent envoys unto me.” 


quested when be dismissed him that envoys on 


constantly come and go, and bring and take 


away with them choice descriptions of arms, 
cloths and stuffs, and other articles of valae 
and elegance of both empires, and that between 
the two monarchs a permanent treaty should be 
sovereign of the sun-rise, and refers to Muham- 
mad as sovereign of the sun-set, He also sent 
the Khnuirezm Shah a rich present, consisting 
of 500 camels, laden with gold, silver, silks, 
khaz-i-khitat (i.¢,, Chinese silk brocade), kunduz 


| (ia, furs of some kind), samur (ie., sable), 


targhu," raw silk, and other elegant and ingent- 
ous things of Chin and Tamghaj."° This is 
the account as given by a contemporary, who 


| tells us he had it expressly from the lips of the 


Bahau'd-din himself, yet it is strange that no 
other writer refors to the latter as Muhammad's 
envoy at this time, and he was doubtless in a 
subordinate position, Jnveni tells us the 
jan. Bretechnoider, Notices of Mediwval Geography, 
tla Nt SE wis in ie 
a feet Noein, a ‘ly says these tarkuls, os 


ereat ralac, which were mado accordi ing $0 Mares 
Po mat Calacia in Tangut. D'Ohason, vol. I, pp. 201 


yodl RE. 
eit Tub sket-i-Nasivi, p. 006, 
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Khotresm Shih sent three envoys, of whom he ; 


names two, namely Alimad of Khojend, son of 
the Amir Husain San, and Ahmad Taijikh (? 
the Tajik),** and they took with them gold 
embroidered cloths, thick cloths, fine cotton 
stuffs, dc. Abulfaraj says they were met at 
the Mongol frontier by the Guards, called 
Karakjia, and taken to their master. 


We are told that Almad exhibited his wares | 
before the great Khin, and asked him an — 


exorbitant price for them; two or three gold 
balishes for things only worth ten to twenty 
dinars. Chinghiz was enraged, and said, “ This 
man fancies that we have never seen such 
things before ;" and he ordered the riches of his 
wardrobe to be displayed before him,” and then 
had the merchant's goods confiscated, and had 
him put under arrest. When his two com- 
panions were introduced they diplomatically 
put no price on their goods, and merely said, 
“We have brought these for the emperor." 
This pleased him so much that he ordered a 
golden balish to be given them for each piece 
of golden tissue, a silver balish for every two 
pieces of fine cotton, and another for every 
two pieces of coarse cloth. He then summoned 


the merchant whose goods had been confis- | 


cated, and paid him after the same rate. The 
three traders were well treated, were supplied 
with food and also with white felt tents. On 
their departure Chinghiz ordered hia relatives 
and the noyans and other grandees to choose 
two or three agents each, and to supply them 
generously with money, and then ordered the 
whole body to return with the merchants to 
the empire of Khudrezm to purchase some of 
its products, and no doubt also tu report on the 
condition of the country. This caravan, accord- 
ing to Juveni and Rashidu'd-din, consisted of 
450 Musalmiins, Abulfaraj says 150 Musal- 


mins, Christians and Turks." Muhammad of | 


Nissa, who was a high official at the court of 
Muhammad's son, and is therefore very reliable, 
says their number was only four, all subjects of 
the Sulfin, whom he names, Omar Khoja, of 
Otrar; Al Jemal, of Meragha; Fakhru'd-din, of 
Bukhara, and Aminn'd-din, of Herat.** They 
were probably the four leaders of the caravan. 
The caravan was apparently preceded by three 
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envoys specially sent by Chinghiz, who were 
named Mahmud Yelvaj, of Khoirezm; Ali 
Khoja, of Bukhara; and Yusuf Gemrga, of 
ODtrar. The caravan took with them silver bars, 


musk, jade, and tarkal,"’ as presents for the 


Khuirezm Shih, and they also bore lettera 
which, we are told, were phrased as follows :— 
“Tsend you my greeting. I know your power 
and the vast extent of yourempire. I know 
that you reign over the greater part of the 


world. I have the greatest wish to live at 
peace with you. I shall regard you as my 


dearest son, On your part don’t forget that 
I have conquered China, and subjected to my 
authority all the Turkish tribes north of that 
empire. You know that my empire is an ant- 
hill of warriors, a mine of wealth, and that 
I have no occasion to covet other realms. I 
fancy we have o mutual reagon for encouraging 
commerce between our peoples,""™" 

This letter, it will be seen, breathed the arro- 
gant spirit which pervaded all Mongol docu- 
ments, and, although politely worded, Muham- 
mad was given to underatand that his correspon- 
dent was really his patron, and that in address- 
ing bim as his son he really meant that he 
should consider himself his vassal, Muham- 
mad treated the envoys well, and in the even- 
ing he summoned Mahmud Yelvaj to him, and 
addressed him thus :—“ You are a Musalman, 
and a native of Khuirezm, Tell me the 
truth. Has your master conquered Tamghaj, 
or noP” At the same time he gave him a 
costly stone from his casket, “ As true it is as 
that the Almighty lives, and he will shortly be 


| the master of the whole world,” was the answer. 
| “Oh, Mahmud,” the Sultiin said, “ You know the 





| 
| 


extent of my empire and my widespreading 
power. Who is this Khin of yours, who 
presumes to call me his son, and speaks 
to me in such an arrogant tone? How 
great is his army—how extended his power?" 
To which he replied ; “The army of Temujin 
is to that of the Sultin as the light of a 
lamp beside the sun; like the face of a 
monster, compared to that of a Rumelian 
Turk.” The resolt of this interview was the 
arranging of a treaty of peace between the 


$$$ 
m Abuilf pCnren, deeb | hoe gach Erdmann, 
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returned home to their master. Mean mancwrhile 


of Muhammad, the Khaiream Shih, called 


Inaljuk, who bore the title Ghair Khan.” 
He was an avaricious person, and stirred by 
the sight of so much wealth d termined to 
secure it, and craftily sent word to his master 
that these were not traders but spies, and 
by covert threats of some great catastrophe 
that was to happen.’*® He received orders to 
He invited them to a feast at his palace where 


he bad them murdered. Only one person | 


escaped, a camel-driver, who had gone to one 


by the fireplace.? This fortunate person | 


fled to Chinghiz, and reported to him what had 
4. The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, p. 143, has 


the briefest reference to the embassy, and its 


results, and merely reports that the Khoikhoi,™ 
had killed Chinghis Ehan's envoy, Ukhun, 
and put to death a hundred meninall. In the 
account of the journey of Yelin Chutsai who 
accompanied Chinghiz Khan in his western 
journey, we read, speaking of O-ta-la or Otrar: 
“One time the chief of this place ordered several 
envoys and several hundreds of merchants 
who were with them to be put to death, and 
seized upon their goods. That was the cause 
of the army being directed against the western 
cy | 

The Yuan-shi merely says that in the summer 
of 1219, some envoys who had been sent 
by Chinghis to the west were murdered.” 
DeMailla says that Chinghiz having sent some of 
his officers into the Si-ya to samm 
to submit, they cut off the heads of his am- 
bassadors at Odala.”* The Yuan-shi-lei-pen 
says that the people of Si-yu massacred some 
people sent by Chinghis Khin.” 

When he heard of what had happened that 
irascible chief was natarally enraged, and sent 
off envoys to complain to Mabammad about 
his subordinate'’s treachery, to acquaint the 





DS ..  ee | 
\t Abulghasi, Ed. Dosmaisons, 105; Erdmann, pp. 355 
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* Abulghasi saya he was offended beonuse ane of the 
ent who bad known him mas re called him 
envoys, who bed Or giving him his ttle of Inaljuk, 


op. cit. 106. “ = . , 
Misaavi in D'Ohsson, vol. I, p. note, 








subjects 





Sultan that the greater number uf the mur- 
dered envoys were Musalméns, and to remin¢ 





him of the very different treatment his 
ects had met with in Mongolia. He 


dored, and offered him war as the alternative 


of refusal, The bearer of the message was 


a Turk, named Bagra, whose father had been 
in the service of Sultin Takish. But Ghair 
the Sultan to surrender him, nor does he seem 
letter, for he put-Bagra to death, and sent 
| k the two Mongols with their beards cut." 





a mountain, where, uncovering his head and 


three days and nights fasting. Abulfaraj, 
to whom we owe the account, adds that 
on the third night a monk dressed in black 
and bearing o staff in his hand appeared to 
that he would be successfal in the campaign 
he meditated. On awaking, he repeated the 
dream to his wife, the daughter of Wang Khan, 
of the Keraits. She assured him that the 
monk was a bishop, who was in the habit occa- 


upon which C hinghiz said that although the 
which he had seen that his face was different. 
The bishop then said it must have been one of 





After this adventure, we are told, Chinghix 
treated the Christians with especml con- 
sideration.”" ‘ 

It will be confessed that Chinghiz Khin had 
enough provocation for the invasion he made of 
I have enumerated. The Khalif, who . hal 
“hh i». tho Muhammadans. | 
1 Bretachneider, Notes on Chinese Medieval Tratellers 
tothe Wet,p. U5 = Douglas, p. 38. 

“4 j¢,, Otrar, op. cil. tome IX, p. #0 
Gesbil,p. 


qn Dah lm, Mad a De Cs 
of: iz Khon, p. M61 . 
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rrown jealous of the power of the Khuirezm 


Shahs, also made overtures to the Mongol chief. | 


We are told that he sommoned his advisers 
about him, and represented to them the danger 
the Khalifate stood in from the ambition of 
Muhammad, and that he was determined to 
enter into communication with Chinghiz Khin, 
whose vazir, Mahmud Yelvaj, was a Muham- 
madan, The council, we are told, was much 
divided. The minority approved his engges- 
tion, but the majority urged that it was 
impious and wrong to make allies of infidels 
in struggling with good Musalmfins. The 
Khalif, in reply, said that a Muhammadan 
tyrant was worse than one who was an infidel, 
and that Chinghiz had numbers of Musalmins 
about him, one of his chief ministers being 
oue, His view prevailed, and a suitable envoy 
was chosen. In order that he might not be 
discovered in traversing the very crooked 
gauntlet he would have to pass, it was deter- 
mined to write his passport on his bald head. 
Having given him the message he was to deliver 
they then tattooed his credentials in a few 
words on his head, in the violet colour called 
by them nil (i.¢., Indian blue), in the manner 
De Ia Croix says they do to pilgrims at 
Jerusalem, and then sped him on his way. 
The envoy reached the chancellary of Mahmoud 
Yelvaj in safety. He was received in secret 
andience by Chinghiz Khan, and when asked 
for his credentials bade them shave his head. 
They did so, and found that the Khalif pro- 
posed that he and Chinghig should attack the 
empire of Khuirezm on either side, At that time, 
it would seem that Chinghiz was not disposed 
to fight, and gave the envoy a diplomatic answer, 
but the Khalifa invitation no donbt formed a 
vonsiderable ingredient in the motives which 
afterwards moved him. This invitation, which 
eventually brought so much disaster upon the 
Musalmins, has drawn much blame down on 
the Khalifa head. Mirkhond compares him to 
the three devout pilgrims in the fable, who one 
day met in tho fields with a heap of rotting 
bones. They began to dispute about them, but 
could not agree as to what the animal was. 
They then determined to pray consecutively 
to God to revivify the animal. The first had 
hardly finished his prayer when a great wind 
“8 De is Croix, p. Gee ee 


 Breta . Notes on Chinese Travellers to the 
West, pp. 11 and 112 





arose and brought the bones together. When 
the second was praying the bones were covered 
with flesh, while in answer to the prayer of the 


third the object began to move with life. They 


then found it was « lion, who sprang upon them 
and devoured them.” We can see from these 
facts that Chingbiz Khin had numerous motives 
impelling him to march against the ruler of 
Khuiirezm. He was accompanied by Yelin Chu- 
teni, whom we have mentioned as having been 
taken prisoner at Peking,and who had joined his 
service. He wrote an account of the great con- 
queror’s march, which is only extant apparently 
in an epitome or abstract entitled, “Si-yn-la, 
or an abstract of a journey to the West,” which 
is found in the first chapter of the Shu-chai- 
lao-hio-ts'ung-f'an, a work written by Yu-tze, 
during the Yuan dynasty. It has been trans- 
lated and edited with elaborate notes by Dr. 
Bretechneider, He begins by saying that in 
the spring of 1218, in the third month, he left 
for Ytin-chung (Ta-tung-fu west of Peking), 
crossed the Tien-shan mountain, the Ta-tai or 
stony desert, and the Shamo or sandy desert, 
and reached Chinghiz Khin's ordu. He says that 


the next year a vast army was raised, and set 


the Kin-shan range, t.¢., the Ek-tagh or Chinese 
Altai. Here, he tells us, that even in the middle 
of summer masses of ice and snow accumulated 
on the mountains, and the army was obliged 
to ont its way through the ice. The pines and 
kui trees (? larches) were so high that thoy 
seemed to reach heaven. The valleys abounded 
in grass and flowers.” (Ch'ang-Ch’un, who also 
crossed this range on his journey, says the moun- 
tains were very high and vast, with deep defiles 
and Jong slopes. He adds, there was no road 
for carts. The road over the mountains was 
planned and constructed by the third prince™ 
at the time the army went to the west. So 
difficult was the pass when Ch’ang-Ch'nn 
crossed, that he tells us the hundred riders who 
formed his escort were ordered at difficult 
ascents to pull their carts by ropes, and to place 
drags upon the wheels when descending. Dnur- 
ing three days he passed three successive ridges, 
and then reached the southernor rather thesouth- 
western side of the mountains.” Dr. Hret- 
schneider learnt from Captain Mutussofeky that 
“i Le be Chinshis it iiss sha... 


i.e,, by Chinghis Kbin's third eon, Chagatal. 
™ Id. pp. 27 and 3. | 
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the Ek-tagh range is high, especially the north- | 


ern part of it, which in some places is covered 
with eternal snow, It is traversed by four passes, 
only one of which, namely, that of Urmogaiti, 
is practicable for ridera. Dr. Bretschneider 
adds:—“I have little doubt that Chinghiz 
with his armies passed by this defile. In 
his march to the west with oa numerous 
cavalry he was always obliged to choose such 
roads as presented the most abundant pastures.” 
founded by Chinese from Eulje expelled by the 
Tungans. It is situated in o fertile valley, 
with rich pastures. The valleys of the Irtish 
and its tributaries all present luxuriant pas- 


arrows. He voportnl: Seal les! Naniieee pd 
orders to go on this errand in the fifth month 
of 1219, when Chinghiz Ehiin was encamped 
at the orda of the Nammans. Ch’ang Ch'nn 

agreed to return with him, and chose nineteen 
of his disciples to accompany him. They set 
out in the early spring of 1220, and arrived at 
Yen or Peking in April. There he was received 
with great deference, and there he learnt that 
Chinghiz had already set out on his western 
campaign. Feeling afraid that at his great age 
he should not be able to bear such a long voyage, 
he wanted to stay till the great conqueror's 
retarn. He was also much troubled because 
Chapa ts bol bese errep ice ane 





Shc Soren tal he reaeseal, © Oi “hing hi 


tures.""" It was in these pastures of the | Tsi + the inged 


Irtish that C Khin passed the summer 
of 1219. Rashid tells us expressly that he 





did so, and left for the west in the autamn of | tray 


1219. The Huang-Yuan says that in the | 
year Si-mao (i.¢., 1219), Chinghis, at the head of | : 
| to Chinghiz."" i ia sce Wats toca eunter, 
In the narrative of Ch'ang Ch'on he tells us | 


his army, went to the western countries.” 


that in 1219 the emperor was in the wa-li-do 


(i.¢., ordn), of the Naimans, and Rashidu'd-din | 


expressly puts the Naimans on the Irtish and the 
Ek-tagh Altai. 

The Mongols were essentially an army of 
their first care, and it was always necessary 
quartera notably in these rich pastures of 
the Irtish, where they passed the summer of 
1219. It was while he was there that Chinghis 
sent to invite the famons sage, Ch'ang Ch'un, 
to go and visit him. We are told that he 
ordered his adjutant, Lin Chung-lu, to go and 
fetch him. Lai Chang-In was a deserter from 
the Kin who entered the service of the Mongols 


| the peoples 


Chang-ln ¢ therefore despatched a courier with 
a report, and Ch'ang Ch'un also sent an address 


but set off, and we shall revert to him pre- 
sently.™ 

It was apparently while wintering on the 
Irtish that Chinghiz Khin allotted sections of 
he had conquered to his mother, 
brothers, and children, He is reported in the 
Yuon-ch'ao-pi-shi to have said :—" My mother 
with me created the empire. Of my children 
the eldest is Juchi, the youngest is Ochigin. 
He gave 10,000 houses or families to his mother 
and youngest brother. She was not content 
with this number, but said not a word. He 
gave 9,000 houses to his eldest son Juchi; to 
Chagatai 8,000; to Ogotai 5,000; to Tului 5,000; 
to his brother Khasar, 4,000 ; to Alchidai, 2,000; 








alone remains to you in memory of your father. 
It is true he is not wise, but for the sake of 
your father do not destroy him. Chinghiz 
was deeply touched, and his anger cooled 


down.” He also assigned these relatives camp- | 


ing grounds, for it must be remembered that 
a nomadic chieftain has to treat his clans like a 
settled one does his acres, and these clans have 


often no fixed abode, but only definite pasturing | 


grounds. 

We learn from the narrative of Ch'ang 
Ch’un's journey that the camping ground of 
Uchigin, called Timuge, lay along the Kerulon, 
and on lakes Kulun and Boyor.” Elsewhere 
Palladinus suggests that his camp was on the 
river Khalkha, which falls into lake Buyur,“ 
Rashidn'd-din says that the portion of Temugu, 
Ochigin, and his brother, Kachiun, was in 
Eastern Mongolia, near the Churchis (1«. 
Manchuria), Kalalchin Alt, the river Olkui, and 
the ancient country of the Inkirasses.** Kachinn 


have no express statement in the Chinese authors 
about the locality of Khasar's ordu, bat we 
read in the Yuan-shi that Chinghiz made the 
Kolierundurgin, i«., the hills of the Kerulon, the 
boundary between the portions of Anchin and 
Khasar, Anchin was the brother of Chinghiz 
Khin's wife, Burteh, and with his tribe, the 
Kunkurahs, according to Palladins, lived in the 
‘modern province of Jo-khe.** The portion of 
Khasar, according to Rashidn'd-dia, was on the 
north-east of Mongolia, in the neighbourhood of 
the Arghun, of the lake Kenle, i.c., the Kulon and 
the river Kailar.“* The chiefs of the modern 
Mongol tribes of Ehorchin, Durbed, Khorlas, 
Daorben, Keuked, Maominggan, and Urad, all 
claim descent from Juchi Khasar.“* A portion 
of these were doubtless subject to Ochigin, and 
were taken away when his family sided against 
Mangu Khan, The portion of Belgutei was 
between the Onon and the Kerulon to the 
south-west of that of Alchidai, te, of Ka- 
chion,“” The Kalmuk tribe of the Khoshots, 
according to Pallas. 

In regard to'his sons, Chinghiz assigned in 
Mongola to his youngest son Tului, who was 

= Peterea eat 
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the hearth-child, and to whom the Mongols 
were left as a special appanage. The Uirads 


were left to his son-in-law, Khutuktu Noyan, 
| the chief of that stock. 


Ogotai, the third son, apparently succeeded 
headquarters at Imil, near the modern Chu- 
guchak. 

Chagatai was left the tribes which noma- 
dized between Almaligh and Kashgar, while 
Juchi, the eldest son, apparently dominated over 
the weatern dominions of the Gurkhan of Kara 
Ehitai, with the tribes on the Chu, the Talas, 
and the Sari-an. 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sht goes on to say that 
Chinghiz, having given 10,000 houses to his 
mother Ehuilun, and his brother Ochigin, sent 
to her as rulers of the cities four nobles, Guchu 
and others ; to Juchi, three nobles, Khunan and 
others; to Chagatai, three nobles, Kharachar 


| and others; and as Chagatai was of a stern dis- 
ig the Alchidai of the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. We a, a aay 


position, he ordered Kokososi to speak to him 
often. To Ogotai he assigned Ilu and others; 
to Tuloi, Chedaya and another; to Ehasar, 
Chebké; to Alchidai, ie. Kachiun, Chaur- 





khaya? This is as the account stands in the 


epitomized text published by Palladius. In 
the full text the names are probably set ont. 
On turning to Rashidu'd-din and Elbenegati, 
we find these facts set out in a‘general table of 
all the Mongol forces, which incorporates their 
version of the organization of the army of 


| which we have given the version of the Yuan- 


ch’ao-pi-shi in an earlier chapter. I will now 
set out Hashidu'd-dio's story at length as 
transcribed by Erdmann :— 7 
1.—The-Zife guard Hasareh, under the 
emperor himself, with four adjutants. It was 
called the Greaf“ordu, and waa 1,000 men 
strong, and to it belonged the immediate body- 
guards of Chinghiz, and the guardians of the 
ordu. Its commander was the Tangkut 


| Ujeghan, who had been adopted by Chinghiz 


as his fifth son when he was only eleven 


Years old. All the couriers, runners, quarter- 


masters, &c., were also under his orders. On 
Chinghiz Khin's death he accompanied Ogotai 
to China, and left his command in charge of 
— —_—— a zs — | 
. Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
© eee, 
m Fean-ch'ao-piahi, note $00. rast 
ip. Oud, | 
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his deputy Bureh, who was also a Tangkut. 
These life guards were divided into eight 
companies :— 

(1) The first, or great company of the em- 
peror, immediately commanded by Ujeghan 
Noyan, and afterwards by Bureh Noyan; (2) 
eopereeat Va ded by the Sonid Dltimaor, chief MmaAr- 
shal and high steward of the empress’s ordu; 





(3) commanded by the Durban Burgi and chief — 
marshal of the grandfather of Bulad Akhn, | 


an important general in the empress’s ordw ; 

(4) commanded by Ulidai Eurji, hd Was i 
Jelair, and administrator of four ordus; (5) 
commanded by Albigar, a Kerait, a chief 
marshal in the ordu of the empress; (6) com- 
manded by the Merkit Jemal EKhoja, brother of 
Ehulan Ehatun; (7) commanded by Eheneg- 

khiadsi, a grandee in the ordu of Bisalun 
Khatun; (8) commanded by Bisuntua, a Tartar, 
belonging to the empress’s ordu. ; 

Il.—The centre, consisting of 101,000 men, 
of which details are apparently not preserved. 

II].—The right wing, commanded by Barji 
Noyan, with his associate Buraghul Noyan. It 
consisted of 23 Aagarehs. 

(1) The life guards of Barji Noyan, the first 
of Chinghiz Khan's generalsa—he belonged to 
the tribe Urlat; (2) under Buraghul Noyan, 
of the Hashin Ordu; (3) under Jedi Noyan, of 
the Manckut tribe ; (4) ander Lengkhiadai, an 
Olkhound ; (5) under Tulni Jurbi, by birth a 
Khunegkhiat, the son of Mengelig Ijegeh, who 
married Chinghiz Khin'’s mother; (6) under 
Sugata Jurbi, brother of the preceding; (7) 
under Bela Noyan, a Jelair; (8) under Argai 
Khesar Noyan, a Jelair, and relative of the 
preceding; (9) under Thngril, a Suldus; (1) 
under Sudun Noyan, a Suldus, and relative of 
the preceding; he lived till the time of KEhu- 
bilai, and grew so old and foolish that he did 
not know his own wife; (11) under Sigi Khu- 








tukhu,a Tartar,saved as a boy when the Tartare | 


wereconquered; he called Chinghiz and his 
wife father and mother. Ogotai styled him 
Aka, and put him over Mangu Khakan; (12) 
ander Du Yesukhah, of the Darban tribe ; (13) 
under Mungkhel Turgan, a Barin; (14) this 
hazareh comprised four Uirad Aazarehs, which 
were all subject to Khutukhu Bigi, who nomi- 
nated the chiefs of the subordinate hasarehs; 
(15) this hazareh was very large, consisting 
of 10,000 men, mostly Barins, and was led by 





Beri Khurji Noyan; (16) commanded by 
Balughan Khaljs, of the Berulas tribe; (17) 
cominanded by the Olihousd Twin Risin s 
brother of Chinghiz Ehin's mother, and father 
to the husband of Chinghiz's youngest daughter, 
Altalun ; (18) under the Hederkin Mukhor- 
khoran; (19) under Yeaun Tewatherkhi, an 
Uriangkut, and brother of Yeaubukha Taishi, 
who wns appointed commander of a Aararch of 
Khurjis; (20) under the Sunid Khedan 
Katbanl; (21) under Mengelig Ijegeh, who 
married the mother of Chinghiz; (22) this 
hazareh comprised four Aararehs of Unguta 
or Onguts, and was commanded successively by 
Aibukha, Ala Tigin and Shengui; (23) 
this harareh also was very strong, and aa it 
comprised 10,000 men, it was deemed a fwindn. 
It was led by Gugi Noyan and Mugtu Ehian, 
sons of Khian, of the Khiat tribe. 

IV.—The left wing was under the command 
of Mukhuli Eiwang, and his subordinate 
Nayashka Noyan, who was s Barin. It com- 
prised twenty-five harareha :— 

(1) This was immediately subject to Muk- 
huli, who was a Jelair. As he was moch esteemed 
by Chinghiz, the latter gave him command of 
all the Jelairs, from whom he made up three 
Aararchs ; (2) commanded by Yesubuka-taishi, 
who was a Uriangknt, sonof Jelmeh Uheh. He 
was moch troubled with the gout, and was 
moved about on a cart. His surname of 
Taishi, which was given to him by Ogotai, was 
derived from the Chinese, and means a great 
teacher; (3) led by the brothers Kehti Noyan, 
and Ehujer Noyan, who belonged to the Urat 





constituted four (minor) Aazareha; (4) com- 


manded by Tutu Kurkan, of the tribe Angiras, 


| who lived next the Kunkurads, He was one 


of Chinghiz Ehin’s fathers-in-law, and was by 
him over the whole tribe of 
whom ‘he divided into threo: Assereke: (5) 


commanded by the Tartar Khutakhut Noyan, 


who was ancle to Chinghiz Khin's two Tartar 
wives; (6) headed by the five Kunkarad 
chiefs, Alji Noyan, Khutakhu Noyan, Nikhodar, 
Sengkhor, and Khia Buter. Chinghiz Khiin's 
chief wife, Burteh, was sister to the first two, 
the others were his cousins, sons of Daritai, 
and brothers of Dai Noyan, the Padishah of the 
Kunkurads, This Aaroreh consisted of 5,000 
men, and comprised the whole of the Kunkurad 
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tribe; (7) commanded by Khubuldan Sajan, 
of the Mengkuts, which tribe constituted his 
hazareh; (8) under the orders of Nayashkha 
Noyan, who was by birth a Barin. It comprised 
all the Barin tribe, and was formed into three 
minor Aazarehs; (9) led by Sulu Noyan, a 
son of Mengelig Ijegeh of the Kunegkhiats; 
(10) commanded by Jelairtai Bisur, of the 
Jelair tribe; (11) under Ungur Noyan, of the 
Bayauts; (12) the two brothers, Ukhin and 
Kerja of the Jelair tribe, commanded this 
hazareh; they had formerly tended the sheep 
of Yissugei Baghatur; (13) the leader of this 
was Subutai Baghatur, of the Uriangkuts; (14) 
Dokholkhu Jurbi, of the Arulats, and brother 
of Burghurjin Noyan, was the commander of 
this section; (15) Udaji, of the Wood Uriang- 
kuta, led this Aezareh; with his people he kept 
watch over Chinghiz Ehin's grave, and did not 
take part in fighting; (16) led by Belgutei, the 
brother of Chinghiz; (17) this waa led by 
Shenggu Kurkan, a Kunkurad, and the eldest 
son of Alji Noyan, who married Chinghiz 
Khin'sdaughter, Tomalon. This hazarch con- 
sisted of 4,000 Kunkurads; (18) this section 
was led by the brothers Uger Kiljeh and Kudu 
Kilja, of the Barin tribe; (19) commanded 
by Ugeteh Jurbi, who was a Sunid; (20) led 
by Temudar Noyan, also a Sunid, and Knurji, 
father of Mubareg Kharji; (21) comprised two 
smaller Aerarehs, and was controlled by the 
Jelair Taishun and another; (22) led by the 
Japrat Khushakun Sukh, and his twin brother 
of the same name. It comprised three minor 
hazarehs; (23) led by Munga Khalja, of the 
Mengkuts, a son of Kubulder Sajan; (24) the 
leader of thia was Uyar Wachi, of the Kara 
Khitais. He willingly submitted to Chinghiz, 
who nomimated him commander of this hazareh, 
which consisted of 2,000 Kara Khitainns; 
(25) led by Tuoghan Waishi, of the Jurchis, 
who also submitted willingly to Chinghiz, and 
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was appointed commander of this hazareh, 


consisting of 10,000 Jurchis, 

The army, thus constituted, consisting of a 
centre and two wings, Chinghiz entrusted to 
his youngest son, Tului. 

I, To his eldest son, Juchi, be gave 4,000 
men, forming four hazarehs : 

(1) Under Munggur, a Saljiut, who, in Batu 
Khan's time commanded the left wing, and was 


succeeded by Jerkes; (2) Kingetai Khuman 


Noyan, of the Kinkats; (3) Hushitai, of the 
Hushins, a follower of Burji Noyan; (4) 
Baiku, who was in the right wing. 

II, Chagatai also had 4,000 men in 4 
hazarehs : 

(1) Under Burlatai Kharajar, of the Beralas; 
(2) under Munger Noyan; (3) and (4), the 
commanders of these are unknown. 
divided into four Aasarehs, of whom we only 
know two of the leaders, Ilugai, the Jelair, and 
Tlegtua, the Suldus, 

IV. Chinghiz Khin’s fifth son, Kulkan, also 
had 4,000 men in four hazarehs, of which weknow 
the names of the leaders of two only, Khubilai 
Noyan, a Berula, and Tughril, of the Jaurjina. 

VY. His youngest brother, Ochigin Noyan, 
had 5,000 men in all, of whom 2,000 belonged 
to the Urnauts, 1,000 to the Baisnts, and the 
rest to the Jajirads, ke. | 

VI. Juchi Khasar's sons and grandsons led 
a Aazareh, which belonged to him, 

VII, Tljidai Noyan, the son of his brother 
Khajinn, was given s command of 3,000 men, 
comprising Naimans and others. Its most 
distinguished commanders were Akh Sudai, and 
Ujighash ‘Kiwang. 

VUI. Ulun Egeh, Chinghiz Ehin's mother, 
also had @ command of 3,000 Kurulas and 
Olkhoundas, 

These various sections with the main army 


| under Tului formed altogether 230,000 men. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE TRUE DATE OF BUDDHA'S 
DEATH.* 
Oxford, Feb. 16, 1884. 
Iwas much pleased to see in Prof. Peterson's 
letter, published in to-day’s Academy, that Pandit 
Bhagvinlil, to whose careful researches we owe 


already go many useful discoveries, has brought | 
a From the Academy, March 1, 1854. 


| new and important evidence in support of my 


opinion that the date 486 (a.p. 430) in the Kiri 
grant ought not to be reckoned from the Vikrama 
era (eee India, what can it teach ws? P. 285), I 
had read Mr, Fleet's chjections to my theory, or 
to speak more correctly, to Mr. J. Ferguason’s 


theory, in the pages of the Indian Antiquary 





7a 
a | 






(November 1833, p. 969), but I thought it bathe 
not to answer his criticisms for the present. I | 
bave always felt a very high regard for Mr. Fleet's 





: anh war nguctrin mee 
the Vikrama era was only invented by 
Harsha-Vikrama of Ujjayini in ap. 544. But 


surely this is hardly a fair statement. It might | 


be fair, if coming from a lawyer, who cares for 


eo; but I pointed out that it would seem strange 


that, between 56 B.c. and a.p. 544, this Kivi | 


inscription should be the only one dated accord- 
ing to an era which we are asked to believe waa 
introduced nearly 500 years before, without ever 
OOOUITIng on any inscription whatsoever. I 
therefore recommended caution. I never ven- 
tured to refer the date of the Eljivi inscription 
to the Saka era; but I looked forward to some 
such terminus ao quo as Pandit Bhagvinldl has 
is, 300 years before the [date when the Vikrama 


from which it was calculated. The fact remains, 
therefore, that, so far aa we know at present, the 
Vikrama era has never been found on any inscrip- 
tion before a.p. 544. 

It is always well, in researches which depend 
on discoveries that may spring upon us from day 
to day, not to be too positive, and mot to be im 
too great a hurry. It is now more than twenty- 
five years ago that, in my History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, I laboured very hard to 
establish the date 477 u.c. as the real date of 
Buddha's death. Owing to the uncertainty of 
Chandragupta's reign, I allowed a latitude of 


about ten years, but adopted ap, 477 as the best 


More correctly, a.p. 256, ceo ante, p. T7.—Fd, IA. 
: The Japanese sound of the Chinue' sbnensides 
added after each Chinese name, whether ii ia o trane- 
BR 5 oe egy 


tion of the Buddhist vasa or Pali 





/ Still hold to it, though not with such 
| pertinacity as to consider any modification of if 


ply- . | purely tentative character of all ¢ 
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“working hypothesis, ‘Some scholars hare accept- 
hare advanced some arguments against it. I 





a 


impossible, Nay, I feel so conscious 


Alexander's invasion of India that 
friend Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio brought 
wie. extract, which, in 


| be writes: Shan chien ph-phooh lh enchen 


bi-ba-shd- Set or Sudariana-vi bi 





sehsbiadin, 
lit. “ company- Wiss aS She olen as 
Wu (Bu), yarn 





| dynasty, a.p. 479.502." 


the festival held at the termina- | 
Lent.'—Childen’ 


“He then continues: ‘There is a tradition, 
handed down from teachers to pupils, that after 
Buddha's Nirvdna, Yin “poli (U-ha-ni, Le, Uphhi) 
collected the Fi . Then on the 15th 
day of the 7th month of that year, when he had 
received the T'ss'-tex’ (Zi-shi, lit. “ self-throwing 
off restraint,” i, Pravdrana or Pardrand, or 
Invitation),* he worshipped the (MS. of the Vi- 
naya-pifaka with lowers and incense, and added 
one dot at the beginning of the Vinaya-pifata, 
Thus he did every year in the samte way. When 
Updli was going to enter Niredna’ he handed it 
(i.e. the Finay inaya-pitaka) over to hia disciple Tho- 
sié-ki (Da-sha-ku,ic.,Dddéaka). When Dadaka was 
going to enter Nirvdna* he handed it over to his 
oe Si-chii (Shu- -ku,i-¢., Saunaka or Sonaka). 

was going to enter Nirvdna’ he 
hte y over to his disciple Sichié-pho (Shitsu. 
ga-ba, t¢., Siggava), When Siggava was going 
pe ee RS i a i ee 
trae) p ST 374; of. Oldenberg’s Buddha (Eng. 

* Gil Ricm—Sacred Books of the Haut, vol. X, part 
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to enter Nirrdea" he handed it over to his disciple 
Mu-chien-lien-tez" Ti-si-mu (Moku-ken-ren-shi 
Tai-shu-moku, i¢, Maudgalyéyaniputra Tishyn, 
or Moggaliputta Tisaa (see Dipavariea), When 
Mandgalyiyaniputra Tishya was going to enter 
Nirrdna® be handed it over to his disciple Chin- 
tho-pho-shé (Sen-di-bateau-dia, i.¢., Chandavagg!) 
(see Dipavatiaa). 

“*Thus these teachera handed it over succes- 
sively till the present teacher of the Law of the 
Tripifaka,*° This teacher of the Law of the Tri- 


pifaka brought (the MS, of) the Vinaya-pitaka to — 


Ewiéa-cheu, or the province Kwang (i.¢., Canton). 
When he was embarking homewards from there, 


he handed (the MS. of) the Pinaya-pifaka over to | 


his disciple, San-kié-pho-tho-lo (San-ga-bateu-da- 
ra, t.¢., Saighabhadra). 
“*In the 6th [read 7th] year of the Yui-min 
( Yet-mei) period, a.p. 489, Sanghabhadra, together 
with the Sramana San-i (85-i, a Chinese priest), 
tranalated this Sudardana-vibhdshd(-vinaya), in 
the chu-lin-sz’ (chiku-rin-gi, lit. “ Bamboo-grove 
tery.” i.¢., Venuvana-vihdra), in the province 
Ewang (ic. Canton). He stayed there, keeping 
the An-chii (An-go, lit. “ easy-living”)." In the 
middle (i.«., the 15th day) of the 7th month of the 
7th [read 8th] year of the Furi-min ( Yei-mei) 
period, a.p, 490, the cycle of which was Kan-wu 
(K6-go), when he had received the Tos'tes’ (Zi-shi, 
or Provdrana), he worshipped (the MS. of) the 
Vinaya-pifaka with flowers and incense, according 
to the law or rules of his preceding teachers, and 
added one dot (tothe MS,). In that year, a.p. 490, 
there were 975 dota in all, one dot representing 
“"In the first year of the Td-fhun (Dai-ds) 
period, a.p. 535, under the Lin (Rid) dynasty 
a.D. 502-556, Chio Poh hsin (Chio Haku-kin, o 
Chinese) met Hun-tu (Gu-do), a teacher of the 
Vinaya who wag practising painfully at the Lu. 
shin (Ro-san, or the Lu-mountain, in China). 
From him he obtained this record of the dots 
having been added by holy successively after 
Buddha's Niredna. The date in it (as marked by 
the dots) ended in the 7th [read 8th] year of the 
Yur-min ( Yei-met) period, a.p. 490, under the Tahi 
(Sei) dynasty. Then Poh-bsiu (Haku-kin) asked 
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Hut-tu (Gu-do), saying; “ Why do we eee no 
Yuri-mit (Yei-mei) period P” Hud-tu (Gu-do) an- 
ewered: “ Before that (year) there were holy 

who entered on the path, and who added these 
dots with their own hands; but I, who am de. 





'‘~prived of the path, being an ignorant person, 


might only take hold of and worshipit (the MS. 
of the Vinaya-pifaka), and should never dare to 
add a dot.” 

“*Poh-hsiu (Haku-kin) (afterwards) counted 
the number followmg these old dota down to 
the Sth year of the-Td-fhun (Dai-dd) period, a.p, 
643, the cycle of which was Kwéi-hdi (Ki-gai), 
under the Liin (Rid) dynasty, ap. 602-556, and 
obtained the total number of 1028 years.” 

“* Following. this number counted by Poh-hsiu 
(Haku-kin), Chhio-fan counted it from the $th 
year of the (Tid-thun (Ddi-dd) period, a.p. 543, 
down to the present“ year, the 17th year of the 
of which was Tin-ss' (Tei-shi), and obtained the 
total number of 1082 yeare.™ 

“Tf ao (only a little more than) a thousand 
years have just elapsed since the Tathigata’s 
Nirvina, We are (therefore) not yet very remote 
from the time of the Sage (lit. still near to the 
Sage), so that we should heartily be glad and 
rejoiced, May we altogether diligently and sin- 
cerely promulgate the Law left (by the Sage)!”" 

it would follow from these statementa, as trang- 
lated by my friend, Mr, Bunyiu Nanjio, that there 
was a MS. of the Vinaya-pitaka in existence at 
the time of Sanghabhadra, say a.p, 490, which 
contained 975 dots, and that each of these dots 
was believed to mark one year. This would give 
the year 485 as the year in which the MS. waa 
written by Upéli, immedintely after the death of 
hsiu in aD. 635, by Chhin-fiin in ap. 597, not very 
long, therefore, before a.p. 664, when the story 
_ The objections to this statement, aa written down 
in A-D. 664, are palpable. First of all, we do not 
know that Uplli actually wrote a MS., and we 
read in the Mahdvaviea that the Pitakattaya and 
he AHhakathd were not written down before the 


oar Or a. D. G0), instead of t 

ths tert reads, but also becaao the | Sergey an 
ance with tila emendation,* Co”? i CsaHY in sonord 

= S #., 975 (ap. ake (ap. B) = Lone. 

_ ao & Dan-ran was the compiler of a Catalogue of 
the Buddhist books | 7 : . | 
Pa go ee ee ae 14 in appendix 


“ This word * present’ seems been taken 
nee rane welling, Seana ae ani wes only 
= T. ¢., 1038 (a.p. 54g) + Hi (ap. S97) = 1083," 
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reign of SSR TTS 88-76 Bb. c. (see my 
Introduction to the Dhammapada, Sacred Books 
of the Eaat, vol. X, p. xiii). Secondly, even if 
Upili wrote acopy of the Vinaya-pifaka it is not 
likely that that identical copy should have been 
carried to China. Thirdly, the process of adding 
one dot at the ond of every year during 975 years 
ig extremely precarious. 

Still, on the other hand, there was nothing to 
induce a Chinese Buddhist to invent so modern 
a date as 495 5.c. for the council held immediately 
after Buddha's death. It runs counter to all 
their own chronological theories, and even the 
writer himself seema to express surprise that he 
should find himself 20 much nearer to the age of 
Boddhoa than be imagined. Let scholars accept 
the tradition for whatitis worth. Whatever their 
conclusions may be they will all be grateful to 
Mr, Bunyiu Nanjio for having brought this 
curious tradition to their knowledge. For the 
present, and till we get new materials, I feel in- 
clined to agree with my friend Prof. Biler, 

when in his Three New Edicts of Asoka (Ind. Ant. 
vol. Wi, p. 154), be says: “For all practical 
purposes, the date for the Nirvdua 477-78 B.c., 
fixed by Prof. Max Miller, by Gen. Cunningham, 

and others, is perfectly sufficient. The new in- 
sraihican Toe that it cannot be very far wrong, 
The two outside fermini for the beginning of 
Chandragupta’s reign are 32] 5.c. on the one 
side, and 310 n.c. on the other. For this reason, 
and becanse the Ceylonese date for the beginning 
of the Mauryas, 163 a... must now be considered 
to be genuine, the Niredna must fall between 


483-89 pc, and 472-71 n.c. If, therefore, the date | 


477-78for the Nirvdna should eventually be proved 
to be wrong, the fault cannot be more than five 


or six years one way or the other.” 
F. Max MvULurs. 





THE PROVERBS OF ALI BIN TALES. 
Translated by K. T. Best, M.A., M.H.A.S,, 
Principal, Guserat College. 

Continued from p. 124. 

70. To be always wishing and never contented 
is the worst poverty. 
73. The worst gift is that which is preceded by 
tion and followed by rebukes. 
74. “Take counsel before you apply your mind 
to anything and look carefully before you proceed. 
7h. Good advice keepa us from falling. 
26. The friend of a fool is exposed to calamity. 
rep 7. Chena yes, Mieliby treme Ore Se eae 





70. Tiny suble-your-gerfasieaeeaoe 
pride, and remember your grave; for thither you 
will go, and as you have sowed so will yon reap, 


and as you have judged so will you be judged, 
and as you have given now so will you receive 


hereafter. 

&). To seek too much gain is injurious to the 
mind. 
the eyes of the mind are bright. 

82. Life is wasted by the pleasures of hope. 

83. The suspicion of a wiae man is truer than 
the knowledge of a fool. 

Be. The victory of generous men is forgiveness, 
benevolence, and humanity, but that of the igno- 
ble pride, insolence, and revenge. 

65 Satan carries away the victory from him 
whom his own anger conquers. 

86. To injure the weak is the height of injustice. 

87. To injure those who eubmit to the command 
of another is the greatest sin. 

88. To injure a benefactor is the greatest 

89. The injustice of a man in this world is a 


proof of his misery in the next 


91. He is acting against himself who reste 
subetituting it for that which endures. 

$2. The goodness of man consists in this, that 
he keep himself from forbidden things and hasten 
to excellent virtues, 

03. He becomes a sharer of exhilarating joy who 
turns away from the blandishments of the world. 

04. You onght to pay attention to another life, 
then this world will be of little value. 

95. You ought to use the advice of others, for 
this is the part of circumspection. 

($. You should pay attention to sincere friends, 


| for they are an ornament in prosperity and a help 
| in adversity. 


07. When poverty comes toan extremity there 
will be relief. 


)  aeabnd 


90. In a time of public tumult the prudence of 
men is manifested. 
1). When death threatens, the frustration of 


101. I wonder at him who donbts about God 
when he sees His creatures. 
102. I wonder at him who searches for a lost 


| animal, and meanwhile let his soul wander away 


without seeking for it. 
withou t a & tr ing. 
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104. The slave of pleasure is viler than a man 
reduced to slavery. 

105. To a sordid moan it 1s easier to forgive 
many faults than to monfer » few benefits. 


106. The eye of love is blind towards the faults 
of the one loved, and its ears are deaf when they 
hear anything disgraceful about him. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


1, Toe Sonpaner mae mrAy or Coavcrn'’s Pampowen’s 
Tate, Tawny, dg ‘Gemraal of 
Philology, vol ‘xi 


z. eo cans vivax translated with. peas ee 
T. Faawc, , Unde r-Librarian of the 
versity y lubes Caxahricigs. [Privately eth 


Pending the smerBut slow progres of the ful 
translation of the Jifexka-book, several in 


have recently appeared] as the result of the publi- 

eation of Professor Fausboll's admirable text. 
Thus, Mr. Tawney head already given us a speci- 
men of his slcill in translating Pali, as well as 
Sanskpit, stories im hig version of the Gdmani. 
chandajdtaka, which appeared in the Journal of 
Philology, vol. XI. It is also a matter of no small 
congratulation to frad the too small band of 
writers who givé ts rem] information about origi. 

nal texts,and not meare generalities on Buddhist 
thought, now jomed by a scholar like Mr. Francis, 
whose position gives ham facilities for research in 
collections of Indian Buddhist literature hardly 
to be paralleled elactimere. 

Both pubbcations are primarily designed to call 
attention to the regem blunce between this Jidlaka 
and (Chaucer's Pardomer's Tale, a resemblance 
which, it seems, hal also been noticed by Dr. 
Morris; both, also, cit at some length the Italian 
parallel to Chaweer noticed by Prof. Skeat. 

With regard to the style of the tr 
both are in exuinenily readable English, though 
perhaps one may be encused for saying that, here 
and there, some of the peculiarities of Pali idiom 
peep out. As 10 trameglating Greek, one of the 


ordinate all the turjed shades of meaning expressed 
by participles, especially aorist participles, so in Pali 
the excessive and sommetimes rather monotonous 
use of the gerind im fed and yd is at once 
characteristic, and ofiem apt to carry the translator 
away from the wualform of English speech, and 
perhapa occasionally from the author's meaning. 

Mr, Francis has aided notes and illustrations 
which show a very qmreful consideration of the 
difficulties of language in the tale, Several sugges- 
tions are a8 ingeetiog fs they are appropriate, by 
reason of their freshmess and humour, to these 
Thus we read im Mr, Prancia's Introduction— 

“The moral is # prominently brought forward in 
all the yersions..” 





| of Eastern ims elling. 
: iene doug one : mes ofa on vintaaielion eva'"'hi . 
PA 


“ My theme is alway oon and ever was 
version, and it would seem aa if the devil could 
quote Scripture in Pali as well as in other lan- 


additions to the English literature of folk-lore | 


remains behind to guard the treasure says to him- 
self,“ Verily covetousness is the root of destrne- 
tion,” and immediately after the utterance of this 
moral sentiment, he conceives the project of mur- 
dering his fellow! Truly a veritable Oriental 
Pecksniff |" 

In a note on the translation of the passage, 
Mr. Francis notices the possibility of taking the 


rendering, “ It is said that covetousness.” But I 
believe the tranalator’s relish of the humour of 
his original has led him right here: for mot only 
(aa he observes) would kira’ have been 
in that case, but the particles cha ndma gain 
greater point and emphasis. The occurrence of 
esa likewise favours the construction, eo that we 
might paraphrase the sentence: “ So this covet- 
ousness that these miserable fellowa feel turns 
out nothing but (eva) the source of their ruin.” 
With regard to other remarks on the tert in 


| Mr, Francis's notes, passing over note 6, which is of 
course not to be taken aw sérieuz as an emenda- 


tion; the correction of sannahitea or sannayhited, 
(Fausbéll, p. 255, 1 5), seems unnecessary. For 


the robber could perfectly well have girt on his 


sword and then have sat down, especially in the 
characterjstic Oriental way expressed by the Pali 
phrase ukkutikam nisfdati; moreover, loose belts 
seem to be no more uncommon in early sculptures 
than now. 

In the last sentence, it seems neater and more 
symmetrical to take, with Mr. Tawney, the gerund 
unnddeted aa referring to the nominative Bodhi- 
satto like the remainder of the string of gerunds. 
In most other points, save a curious little differ- 
ence of opinion as to where the moon rose on 
this memorable occasion, the translatora agree, 
In presenting a 
waniard of lingiuh teorsielice Bak Ge 
languages, which have so often wuffered from 


bald representations, to all who would seck to 


reproduce csnptaling.” Oaart Waoea” 
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A GRANT OF RANGA II, DATED IN 16445 AD. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Ps.D,, VIEXNA. 


HE subjoined grant has been transcribed 
from an ink-impression made over tome by 

Dr, Burgess, who received it from Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.8.1, Asthe Rondyiata grant of 
Venkata II," this one consists of five plates, 


inner sides only. 


of Kargata, the unhappy successors of the 
famons kings of Vijayanagara. It records 
that in Sake 1566 (or 1644-5 A.D.), the year 
Tadruna (sic) of the cycle, Philguna (sic) sudi 
12, king Raiga Il of Karnita granted the 
large village Kallakursi surnamed Chin- 
namassettisamudra,® which was situated 
in the kingdom of Tirwvads* to the Brihmana 
Eondappa, the son of Yallamaraja and 
grandson of Migantimarijas, who belonged 
to the Kanpdinya-gotra, followed the Apastamba- 
silira, and studied the Yajwh-ddkhd, Asi in the 
Vilipika and Kondyita grants, the composit 
of the stanzas is ascribed to Rima, the son of 
EK imakotiand grandson of some Sabhdpalt. 
The engraver was Somanithirya, the 
son of Kamaya (who engraved the Vijipika 
grant of Veikata I*) and grandson of Gana- 
pay airy a (who engraved the Devanhalli grant 
of Rafiga 1”). 

Like other inscriptions of the Karnita dynas- 
ty, the Kallakardi grant is written in the Nan- 
diniigart alphabet, A few ligatures of R* pha 








(plate III B, line 7) deserve to be noticed, viz. | 


TV phd (plate TV A, line9),C2Y* shpha (plateV, 
line 9), and] Uspha (plate ITT A, line 20), The 
latter tha has a peculiar shape, WA which is 
found alternately with the usual one, PF. Be- 
sides the common form of FY kha, there occurs 
twice another one in which the characteristic 


stroke occupies @ different position, 7] (plate 





\ Ante, p. 125. 





| to Venkata IT.* 
the first and last of which are inscribed on the | 
Vawedvali, Venkata IT would belong to the 
The grant was issued by one of the Rijas | 
| difference between the dates of their grants 
amounts only to 25 years, by an artificial com- 


IT B, lines 8 and 12), The group «hfa is also 
written in two different ways, ~ | and >. 

The Vakedoali of the present grant is iden- 
tical with that of the Eondydta grant down 
In my former paper I tried 
to remove the difficulty, that according to the 


fourth generation after Veikata I, while the 


bination of the second part of the Pawdéavali with 
the first one." But the word pirceam in stanza 
23 of the Kondyita grant" points to a much 
simpler explanation, viz., that this stanza does 
not relate to the same Rima as stanza 27, bot 
that the genealogiat returns to Tiromala’s elder 
brother Rama in stanza 28 after he hag treated 
of Tirumala’s great-grandson Rima in stanza 
27. That Venkata I was the grandson of Tirn- 
mala’s elder brother Rima, is proved by the 


| Kallakuréi grant in which Venkatidri is called 


the younger brother of Veikafa T's grand- 
father.” The Kallakuréi grant shows further 
that—just as the two brothers Ranga I and 
Venkata I had been succeeded by o distant 


relation, viz, Veikata []—Ranga II was again 


very remotely related to Venkata II, his pre- 
dicemipe: on Abasirons:of Rargite. Of Raiga 
himself the grant relates but that he 
was a devotee of Sriveikateda™ (Vishnu), 
like his two predecessors, was honoured with 
presenta by the kings of the Bhojaé and 
Magadhas, bore some of the traditional 
Birudas, reigned over Karnuita, and ‘raled 
the whole earth.” 

While the Karnata grants themselvescontain 
little more than the kings’ names, one im- 
portant period of the history of the Karnita 
dynasty receives light from a grant of king 
in Tami] moana" the msored fest * and in several South 
ern Vijayanagar Granta the country is 


AAO a 


| 
ii 
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Sadaéi va of Vijayanaga: ra dated Saka 
1478 or 1556-7 A.D., the year Na/a of the 
eycle."" This grant was made over to me 


by Dr. Burgess, and is marked 5 No. 7. The 
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following is an abstract of its Vaihéavali which 
serves also to complete the genealogy der 

by Mr. Fleet from his Vijayanagara grant 
No. [IT,™ 





1. Per ye marned to Devaki. 
®. lavara, married to Bukkamé. 


| 
3. Narasa or Nrisicnha. 








a. by Tipe b. by geome ce. by 7 ha 
4. Nrisithha or 5. Krishna +i | 
Narasimha. (grants Saka 1431 to 1449 ie m. to 6. Achyata 
or 1509-10 to 1527-8 AD.) Timmé, (grants Saka 1452 to 1461 
. oh J | or 1530-1 to 1539-40 A.D.) 
8. Sadisiva 
(grants Saka 1486 to 1478 7. Venkata. 


Of Saditiva the grant says that after the 
death of his cousin Venkata he was anointed 
a king of Vijayanagara by his sister's hushand, 
king Rima of Earnita. This Rima is 
identical with the second Rima of the Karniits 
Vamsaivali, the oncle of Raiga I (grants Saka 
L497 to 1506 or 1575-6 to 1584-5 A.D.) and of 
beeen I (grants Saka 1508 to 1535 or 1586-7 

to 1613-4 A.D.), and with the warlike Rimraj 
of whom Ferishta reports that he was put to 











™ Karlier inzoriptions ip hoses pe were published by 
Mr. Floet, Ind. Ant., vol. X pp. 6 and 64 

® Jour, Bombay Branch R. is. Soc., vol. XIf, p. He. 
I subjoin the most important verses of Sadidiva’s new 


 peratarrned : atreavitgira: | 
seats aitarreng [ read “| oherenew | [ya] 
ater (raat TTT Azat | 
met teqieeeerrarigat | (49) 
inficdiarerazarat 


ranecntrst craze | 

Sater acaferiar- 

camgaracigant [read “at aC erart? ] | [y¥] 
atruiarche: ete. 
RTA Trae POTTY art 

AC ACTH THA LAAT: | 
seaaiaarh Seater 

(eee ON ORI LIN Co 


fagoraferer- [read on eae 
at Te dere | 

SOME wee AT- 

ot wh tezenr7: [39] 








| 14. 


death by the Musalmins after the sanguinary 
battle of Talikotsa, Jan. 23, 1565 A.D.” 
The grant of Sadiéiva and the account of the 
Ruropean traveller Cesar Frederick™* show that 
Sadasiva of Vijayanagara was a mere pageant 
in the hands of Rima of Karnita, This is 
the reason why Rama himself appears as the 


| sovercign of Vijayanagam in the writings of 
| both Muhammadans and Hinds," After the 
| battle of Tilikota the Musalmins pillaged Vi- 


i Oe ae SERS le 
MET 1st 7e-| read ya" |aprey 
fant tz | 
Sart ae) ee g ara 
Biapbbitel bill n | [ae] 
nical (1) 


Sietcomn cera) are [rend 





oat rer wearers rat | (8 o] 
™ Ferishta, translated by Brigga, vol. III, pp. 194 and 






Moors, 1565 AT. the second brother 
Sea , His Piigrimes, rol. IT. 


rie ony sith the 


Wilson, Aniatic Researches, vo). AX, p. 12. 
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jayanngara, and the kings of Karnita retired 
to Pénugonoda and Chandragiri.™ It 
was evidently because the Kargita kings consi- 
dered themselves as successors of the old 
dynasty of Vijayanagara, that they were in- 
duced to adopt, as they have done, the Soma 
caida, a number of Birudas, and whole stanzas 
of the Vijayanagara grante."” Although there 
is no evidence from other sources whether the 
kings of the Karnita Vuisdrali from the 
great Rina upwards are to be considered as 





historical persons or as mere fictions of the 
genealogists, it is worthy of note, that the 


king Siluva Nrisimho ‘whose role was 
made firm by,’ i«, who was the protégé of, 


Rama's great-grandfather Bukka according to 


the EKarnita grants, may have been Sadidiva’s 


grandfather Nrisimha or Narasa of Vijaya- 
us 
nagara. 
Leaving out the mythical beginning, the 
Vaméivali of the nens of Karodta stands 
at present as follows :— 





Pinnama L 
Pinna are Ul. 
Butke 
protector of Saluva Nrisitiha (of Vijayanagara F); 
married to eee a 
Rima, Tirumala, Venkataédri 
married to a sister of Sadidiva of married to Vengali. ar ae 
| | Ranga 
Rayhunitha. Ratgal Rime Venkatal, (stanza 32). 


one of five brothers. (granta 8. 1497 | (grants 8. 1508 | 
to 1506). | = to 1535). Gopila 
[2 : rn (stanza 33a.) 
or Venkata IL. | ’ eee 
(grant 8. 1558), Rima. er ea 





Tho following Kargila grants were mado over to me by Dr. Burgesa,"” (No. 2 excepted) : = 


[reese [00 
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| ine Sntderiot 

Plate [. 

Cl] ane ay: | ower 173 

(lamest | aeqe gaat qeeEE 
C*lorr 1 (t] ver feceaearen: oniteen: qcendt [I] fae 

(*) Freie waat fraaq wart | [® Hat acy 

[*] ward G4qT c: | wea BRNO 
Ul agent are: | [3] diverer get ggaer* 

(") eqavenaraedag qzg qafataaaeay es 

Col qe: | agar tal KY Tai =F | 











C°) waar Tae dae \iraa: i [ai aa- 
["*] eeaeaneam ata TTA Tareiaw- 
["] Semen SN Se at 
Pe RE: : mr sae fae 8 xq aicear- 

3 cl HaaReaeT 


c'*] erage | {*] ameavars aT TT | P- 
(Yl aera (i) Terra aq anifr <- 
C'*) anita | aent 860 Sfeaqqiaeaeta aH 
C“lgar (|) aa wearerofetr aafifiraray: | [&] 
EM cae gare aiaey- 





(4) qwifearga (\) waht zereHT THT ye 1 [€] ata: 
[7] acrelgrre aa Ph elds Snr adh | meqy- 
7a piri, gd i 





fey anal pie tial wala me fat (1) 

(') Santer eagat 4 eae A fannesify- 

(“lat <aftaeienera qaraiz farereray tere 

['*] war ful | Rewbgita ufectt Caren UR- 
oe Plate 1.1.6, read Cerqant WE: L. 7, reed EM’. | eT: 1.15, rad ar 
L. 8, rend A aaweTyat. 1,10, rena aaMETET Cre |" Plate ITA. L. 1, rend Exanfipfs. Le, mead em 
witray”, L. 1, road “garage: 12, read ty. | FOMRGE 1.6, read Greg. 1.7, read Remrnaie”, 
L. 18, read “ayprey. 1. 14, vend ASMA 1-15, read | L- 6, road Tearetiee”, Cardia. 1. 9, read WareTTET- 
gaifor. 1 16, rend eA. L 17, reed Aa: ATA | TT: L. 1s, road “arEmeAtaeTA. Le 18, read “Oh 
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(“laiea a ufteiranare = dtoaef | (22) aaa 
(“lahat wae az Ft (1) phage gp Rey 
(*) fefrder | aaa a ayy 

["] faqnaecara WaT Fea I na] enayeréc: 
“lard «aaa fear a wari: | araq- 
(“) paieaikas: aftava: sare ae: | [48] 














Plate IT B. 


(‘] squat 
ths qed 






(0 Pray al eft Tr) “raftereaate are 
"7 eae ney cont 1 [ts ia 

C1 awer() Singur | 
(Co) ear | eee Cares (|) seer TTER- 
(") ap wag I [XC] HT My brane ATTA 
C8) after: 1) attereeraftafferehyecat(!) — fear- 
C3) aac : | ne eer ~ 
ca aa eae i —_ sa 




















D9) amen Rereoretrarearsirereer aay fr. 
J cafe | saree PREG LG CCIE ae 
qaearag «= TE arate |] 
Plate III A, 
[7] TIRE sft ‘exer [ze] e fPqa- 
refills eaTTaRT Se HUTT Ms 
(laa gt waar | wear Afavrgare- 
(ae odie |= diet = fae g- 
— ee en) ee ee, ee et a eee 
= E15, read “HATH. Le 16, read waragyedep”. | thd “ON: ae Ay. L146, read anh. | anergy ey. 
L. 17, read HEpT;. L. 18, read TTT. L. 19, read | L. 16, read “Storrs: L. 17, read 7597: GCER". 
“wnfecrat®, ere, “HFA:. Le 18, road WUATETS ATT: Se: MACHT HAR HI 
53 Plate IB. L. 1, read “era: fig. L. 4, read “qiftere”, | war: SCRTNET, L109, read gqrew:, TAIeaT. 
CaerNATe, HEM: Le 7, road Preqarar, 1% | Plate TILA. L. 1, read garg”, 1.2, read gfe. 
read 7a. 1. 10, read “HSererenaamaeT. L. 1s, | L. 6, reed “seppEer Fa. 
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5 ate MC ge [Re]. "yea? 


remanent. cr 0) ceed | 
Piote IU B. 







wal (1) Ty-26 
(") rehab TUWICLE GE | yey 
(*] afeat weTae: HIT ex vat 1 [8%] creerer qT 
[*] eae gaa: oy eflaaeat ata: (\) Janeeean- 
(6) sqnfeat (|) ararecsraht: | att feat aa- 
[| fans car amet aa (|) 7 Peat  ar- 
C8) qqeret,  AATeAT7, qa | Ra aa = frapaear- 
(°] geet rer (\]  fteeaareft- 





c*°] erctestaert 8 ar ‘seat [2] pets 





7 Ly, rad "Se, L.8, reed “Cet, L-O,read | “Plate IIB. L 1, read “oat. L.8, read wear’. 
acer; L.10, read HAAS", “Ta. L 1, reed L. 6, read @EA:, Sora, L.7, read (renrcafy 
ont. L. 18, read “Stir, Le 1h reed “ETAM:. L. 5, read nfeqary, “e:, Li. 10, read “araery. L. 12, 
L. 17, read Sth , qe. LL. 18 read fr, read “dwa:, the r overthe & of “ae” obliterated. L. 15, 
Smeg”, mt: G?. L. 20, rend COT, “CeaaTyN- | read Traw”. L. 26, read ofa’. L. 17, read wareteta. 
ETER: Weary, 1.18, read aCe”. Le. 19, reed “ST: GTR - 
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lloar | Bs] ae 
laa: | a 
CO) aefaaeat | [Re] 
C] aya: 4 [88] 
Cl) amare? =F 


(la areqer albl TATA Faguitat cite 
[°) wepreef: Wi [vo] tagaprazcr] ac |i 
("] aTaoret Fea sift an Mh vie 
1 goaet areeat = aerfen | (23) deaeagererdia 
(")] a ret Pt ON Rifemriicarare came 
('*) far | [28] 9  FTEMTeTsaaINaTHTeaT : 
[**] Es a i lB care 
\"*) eqfavares: =| aaa a ATA RST SIT 
CY) eae Fel aid fanaieust agceagarer | a- 
(*) geyadictarat «=6ooenraiega || [2%] ffeneaf- 
('?) Sager art fearaaiiarat | feqrar- 
("*] ae efant ffs afeai [24] _ceantte 


















"le TsaATTTT | 

(°°) eracet3=sofef)=—s Feat [29] pasion 
Piate IF RB. , 

L') agra | RUT 

C) ashen! [2<] atart asaitar 

C3] ear: | PP 





(] fad (28) aereapniege mare Rol 
(Jatgucrss seeritet ye (re yrirarte 
(°] firtted Taxare ee aaatee 

C) apy rapamiaa | [ax] ada afer 
(°) tieaqerre: | rarathttatoh 
[*] | be eee aise wane 
Cla rearqan eaa-qal Il [sa] eat 
3 Plate F 















aleryaes (1 


1 Piste TV A. L. 1, reed waent’, L-2, reed Ope, | fee fen, 
L. 4, reed CATR: Lb read gol”. 1.6,read derq. | ™ Plate IV B. L 2, read ‘ee, = wacdtn’. 
L. 9, read “ATS. L. 10, read SEEM L. 18, reed | Ld, read “G4. 3 L6,read gway. L.7, read 
arn: : L416 The third ak- | Fats, L.8, road WY: Seraiekefwafrer. Lo, tena 
chara in the second Pida of Sloka 46 is indistinct ; it may | apqdtay, L- 10, read “Gay, 

have been x. L. 16, reed “dtayat. 1. 18, read STE 








faaarordcer «= yaexer | [*8] 
fofincareat(:) re | Gerenarata: [I] arTaite g-*9 
Cat umaiterevarge | (8) Aeeittrereeraiee- 
) aq aah: (il aeaaieearraca: ft 

(] arditaatr: 1 [88] arrmerarres ar 
) garam encet ve | [tl 
Clo god 8 6ogeeeget | TCEHIVET 
] premé wig [*¢] want Teal aT aT ete GT 
0°) ot | aeidacenfr Perst saa fair t [SS] te 
(“] gute are waar PT | + ae Tt HUT 






cd 


[5] pes 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M.B.A.S.,C.LE., 









Continued from p. 133, 


No. CXLV. 

The original plates containing the inserip- 
tion now published were found at Maliyi in the 
Junagadh State, They are two in number, 
each about 113” long by 7} high. The edges 
of them are raised into rims, and the inscrip- 
tion, though a little corroded by rast here 
and there, is in a state of almost perfect pre- 
servation throughout. There are two rings, 
both of which had been cut when the grant 
came into my hands. One of them is & 
plain ring, about ys" thick, and ia roughly 
circular, about 1} in diameter. The other 
ring is of the same thickness; but the 
shape of it is not circular, in consequence of 
the ends of it being turned up into the socket 
of the seal. The seal on this ring is roughly 
oval, about 12” by 2}.” It has, in relief on a 
countersunk surface,—at the top, the usual 


Valabhi bull, cowchané to the proper right ; 
and, below it, the Ingend Sri-Bhaf[dr*]kkah. 
The weight of the two plates is 3 lbs. 1 oz., 
and of the two rings and the seal, 12} oz. ; 
total, 3 lbs. 13} oz. The language is Sanskrit 


| throughout. 


This is o Valabhi inscription, of the 
time of Dharaséna Il. It is dated, in 
numerical symbola, in the year 252, on the 
fifteenth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Vaisikha. And it records grants made, in the 
padraka of Sivaka, which seems to have 
been in some division of the country called 
Antaratré, the villagg of Dombhi- 
grima, the village of Vajragrima, and 
the padrata of Bhumbhusa, to a Brah- 
magn named Rudrabhiti, of the Vatsa gitra, 
an inhabitant of the village or town of 


 Unnata. 


Text 
First plate. 


(?] Om Svasti 


Valabhitah prasabha-pranat-imitriniim Maitrakinim -=atula-bala-campanna 


mandal-Abhiga-samsakta- sathprahira-éata-labdha-pratapah 
["] pratdp - épannta - dina - min - irjjav- ipirjjit - amorig-inurakta-manla-bhrita-mitra-déréni-bal- 
ivipta-rajya-érth pararan-mihésvarah Sri-sinipati- 


Plate V. L. 8, reed as. DL. 4, read “sff. 1.6, 
read STS. L. 7, read grapes’, “gerd, Gene 
L. 10, read oft, (Fargt, gee. L219, read “HAT”. 


L. 13, read qrrafat, L. 15,.read ae 
* From the original plates 
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ay Bhatirkkah C0") Tangs tga perp anata pie Gh Sickest 
: nani vichchhurite-pida-nakba-paikti-didhitir=ddl- 
[*] svdnkthe-kripana-jan-bpajivyamAna-vibhavab parama-mahésvarah Sri-séndpati-Dharasénas= 
Tasy=anu eerie dir» Dar | 
[* ] magir'= iene gover pajeierzrice iva vihita-vinaya- 















['?] param- -adityabhaktah SN eae DiacapeiaaTiay 
-bdaya[b*] eer oe Stee dette 
p] vs inn A iéite-satva-nikashal meee Aone rs 
“a, by hy wl Sih ES rin-Sa. Kk! ya Tye, 
c) dn-nakhs-raémi raémni-satahati[ h*] sakala-smriti-pragita-mirgga-samyak- -paripilana-praja- 
Nh Soares ritpa-kinti-sthairyya- 


Braco ore a -Tridaéaguru-Dhane- 









tae tan 0 Tasya 


quite But in No. LO. In 8 1 lng 1816 reeding © 
ae |e dita eideat tal erat A ake 


3 Co srabiddhd. No, LX. 
® Correct {0 “ine oy gaat is atiiayinah | abhdga. 
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[**) Viki’dinna-mabattara- pratyayd ashtiviiéati-pidavartta-parisara vip! |§ Bhumbhosa- 
padraké kutumvi(mbi)-Botaka-pratyayi(ys)-pidivartta-satam 


[“] vipi cha |§ Statesddrangam 


siparikaram sa-viita-bhiate-dhinya-hirany-adéyath 


s-Otpad yamana-vishti(shti) kam samasta-rijak lyanim=a- 
[*') hasta-prakshépaniyam bhimichchhidra-nydyéna Unnataniviist (si)-Vajasanéyi(yi)-Kanva- 
Vatessagétra-brihmaga-Hudrabhiitayé bali-charn-vaisva- 


(™) dév-agnihétr-dtithi-pamchamahiyajiikanam kriyinim  samutsarppe 






=ii-chandr* 


irkk-irnnavya-sarit-kshiti-sthiti-samakilinam putra-pau- 





[**] tr-invaya-bhigygn 
athityia 


udaka-sarggéna nisrishtama [|*] Yaté=sy=dchitayaé brahmadéya- 
hunjatah krishatah karshayatal pradisatd va 


[**) ma kaiéchit=-pratishédhé  varttitavyam [|*] (A®]gimi-bhadra-n matibhis=ch: 
vathia-jair=anityiny=aisvaryyiny-asthiram manushyam siminyash cha bhitmi- 

(*") dina-phalam=avagachchhadbhir=ayam=asmad-diyé-numantavyah paripalayitavyaé=cha 
(/*] Yaé=ch=-ainam=ichchhithdyadeichchhidyaminam yv=inu- 

[**] médéta sa patnchabhir=mmahipitakai[h*] ||" s-Spap&takai(h*) ||* ea{m® jyoktas= 
syideity=Uktama cha bhagayati véda-vyisina Vyisénn |f(\) | 

(**] Shashtim varsha-sahasrini svargg? tishthati bhimi-dah idchchhéttd ch=inumanta 


cha |” tiny=éva mnaraké vasdt || 





Pirvya-dattim 


[“] dvijatibhyd yatndderaksha Youdhishthira ||(/) mahi{m*] mahimaté  fréshtha ||’ 
dinich=chhréyé=-nupilanam || Bahubhir-vvasudhi bhukti 


["] rijabhiseSagar-adibhih |i) yasya —_ynaya 


yada bhimih tasya tasya tadfi 


phalam=itih™ |(||) Lakhitam sandhivigrahika-Skandabhatina || 


Mi 


Sain 200 50 2 Vaikikha ba 10 5 {\j*] 


(?"] Sva-hasté mama mahirdje-Sri-Dharasénasya || DQ'* Chirbira[h*] || 


INSCRIPTION FROM THE MAHADEVA TEMPLE AT KANASWA NEAR KOTA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN. 


On page 795 of vol. I of his Annals and | 


Antiquities of Rajasthan, Colonel Tod publish- 
ed in English the ‘Memorial of a Gete or Jit 
prince of the fifth century, discovered 1820, 
in « temple at Kunswa, near the Chumbul 
river, south of Kotah." Through the kindness 
of Dr. Burgess and Professor Buhler J have 
received paper rubbings of the original in- 
scription, from which I have prepared the 
following transcript and short abstract of the 
contents. 


From a remark on one of the two rubbings | 


furnished to me it appears that the inscription 
occurs on the face of a stone built im the right- 
hand side wall of the Mahadeva temple at 
‘Kunnoswa, 2 kds E. of Roti. It measures 
4' 6" by 1° 2”, and contains 17 lines, It has 
been carefully and beautifully carved, and is, 
with the exception of four recive in the 9th 


° The vowels of these two allan ae quite —— 
but the consonants are very doub 
be some fault in the copper here which prevented the 
a hl from forming these two syllables Escape Og 
uced him then to leave a blank space before cipi 
the sext line. 


line which appear to have entirely gone, well 
preserved. In « few places the rubbings are 
not aa distinct as one might wish them to be, 
bat with a little trouble and by the help of the 
metre nearly every —- may be made out 
with almost absolute ce 

The language of the insription is Santi 
and it is entirely in verso, Thea | 
in ‘edeeutilly-dhe) Snorer ake ota 
Jhdlripijhan inscriptions, published by Dr. 
Biihler in vol V, p. 190, and in the Kimavana 





inscription, published by Pavdit Bhagvanlil 


Indraji' in vol. X, p. 34, of this. Journal. In 
fact, the only important difference, as regards 
the shape of the letters, between the Kima- 
vana and the Kanuswa inscriptions consists 
in this, that in the latter medial (long) @ is 
denoted by a wedge-shaped sign after the con- 
sonant, not by the sign ~~ placed above it. In 





Juss, 1884.) 





Line 1 thore Gocurs the sign of the Jihudmdltya | 


noticed by Dr. Buhler in the Jhalripithan 
inscriptions (vol. V, p. 181). 

The inscription records the erection of o 
Siva temple, accompanied by the grant of 
two villages, by a prince Sivagana, son of 
Satmhkuka and Drengini(?), grandson of 
Chirantana, and great- ison of Dha- 
vale (2), of the Maurya family, atKanvis- 
rama (‘Kunnuswa’). It is dated 735 of 


be referred to, I am not certain. It is to be 

will soon become accessible, which may throw 

light on the expression, and which may tell 
Abstract of Contents. 


Verses 1—5 express adoration to Siva and | : 
| of Bhatta Surabhi; V. 29. of the qrchitect: 


invoke his blessings. 

Verses 6 and 7 praise in general terms the 
illustrious Maurya family, and the liberal, fear- 
less, famous and mighty princes of that race. 

Verse 8, One of those princes, who ruled 
over the whole earth, waa a lord of men ‘ white 
of character and white with fame. The name 
of the prince is not distinctly given, but from 
the epithets applied to him I conclude that it 
was Dhavala. 


Vorses 9 and 10. He conquered his enemies ) 


on the battle-fields; from the defeats inflicted. 
by him they have not recovered even now. 
Verse 11. Hisson was ( hirantana, ‘the 
bestof the twice-born,’s great warrior and known 
for other excellencies ;even now the battle-fields 
are moist with the blood of enemies slain by him. 
Verse 12. His son was the lord of men, 
the illustrions Samkuka, pious, righteous, 
just, and kind to those that approached him, 
Verse 13. Sathkuka’s wife was Drengi- 


ni (?)s the daughter of a twice-born, who bore 


to him # son,— 

Verses 14 and 15. The illustrious lord of 
men Sivagens, noted for his beauty and 
liberality, who in more battles than one defeated 
his enemies. 


Vorse 16. He ordered this temple of Para- | 


V. 2 Sragdhart—Read °OSiT". 
V. & Ginidlavikridita —Bead “RP, 
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Verses | 
(Kanvadérama, * Kunnuewa, ' Kunswa’). ' 
Verse 20. For perfumes and lights and for 
repairs he gave as & perpetual endowment two 
the compound Sarvyvankamchonipadra- 


17—19. in the Kenvedantigs 


kau. 1 donot ventore to dissolve this com- 
villages on the maps in my possession. 

Verses 21—23. Future princes shall take 
care of this temple and endowment; lasting 
fame and the blessings of the next world are 
secured by doing 60. 

Verse 24. The temple was built when 795 
years of the ‘ Lords of MAlava’ had elapsed. 

Verses 25 and 26. Name of the Kiynstha: 
Raushaka (?), son of Gomika; V. 27 of 
the sculptor: Sivaniga, son of Dvdra- 
éiva; V. 28. of the poet: Devata, son 


Nannaka,son of Krishna. 
Verses. 30and 31. Conclusion. 





C) fae: Arne i at C1] 
arearare weet | C41) 


(epetearranr: fren asa: wert] 





ENT CATT MTT ART TTR [SHI] 





‘Vo 4 Sragdbard.—Read Fal; CRT NT”. 
V. 5. Sragdhard.—Read TRA, In the third 





= 
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\*] caine 
Somat  heak aike fan 
Reinga ns Liki GLLLe 
eaegeinor CHT ATTA AATEC: | 
aeaerareerael afeaseer 
wear 4a (ToT) 
*] q aeqager Teens pat: Il [ell] 
tia Bact sb 
aqera aaa waerraa Il [ell] 
pat br Te eit. 24; ae 
crecbear aaraty TMRd ENETTCATAAT: | 
craven ya Teqeiered (freee: | 
Barats (frate)- 
[") ik annie freer #3 ti[si) 


PTL el ok ilk ade Bul la 
eeraeraateaar ai aaa oa ert | 
aaisite dee: gact Pert: Pretest 
fanaa fatter OPT: arent at: TATAILN I] 
Bibi cintitan 


” sareirantonergiate: quatre 3% 
mearenty curt eter Say es 
soon b ah si arerar li[Xu) 





svat (4) 

‘i ora (ea~ ) Tees 
wren [pretreat epee HU 
ite ara wear eearet fester 
went TET TAIT: ieee wien) 
qaet erat sar stat Pay zt: | 
fren aa aera tor Anat TA: MM 


“ay. 6. Sirdilavikridita.—Read are eer: 

v.77. dicddlavikridita —Read gissae | Petey 
ava’, Taye. 

y. 9, Shrddlavikrllits—Read Fetes; eTeprrat | 
mat SPATE. —The Visargs before UZ, and the F of 
aT are very indistinct. 

¥. 10. Sérddlavikridita —Read facet; “a 


y. 11. diedilavikeidita —Read “age; FARTat:— 
_euaanetier Oe el mies 


¥., 12. SicdOlavikridite; 7 in ETE ia used ase short 
csc ona —The F in B24” is very indis- 
tinet. The SF of TUTE is doubtful, and the following 
four akehoras are entirely gone. Of the letters put in 
brackets in the last line only the opper part of fir and 
the __ of 4 are visible. 
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r*) recreates 


ca deaferenrsrerdcorcen 
sane Wows 





ee — 
7) arm alere: wat | 
Bae qeces et weer Bt 
Bee rags tle? meas ti (\Si1) 
CTR LAS C 





qtr 








“atte ci tat’ Ses il reelt 






de eo er seen isi 


ear dat errr 
or eat wat oS Onaeunan li faett] 
reas ay: wet eat aiuied waLA) | 
et ah weak daa 


ted Perarera U1 (2, 11) 
darcart ait sia wetager | 
arccasaendt qt eat (ar)earaaa ll (231) 

arrererret Teal Gar S TaTAAT | 

: I vaffregra tt [aa tl) 
dqacexdh, averesctt: in 
aaiestetenat ater wre: 






Pmmiaeibigdee Pita he 
V. 18. The & of Fin A in cee eo, 
are uncertain ; compare the name Dramgini, Vol. X, p. 35. 
V. 14. Read Sayer 
v.15. Saeddlavikridita —Read Case ; ars”: 
fia, — ae Karan "rut sory SO 
¥. 16. SirdGlarikrMlita —Resd 3fyat ; 3 
i 17 Ghrdilavikridita. 

V. 18, Sragdhari—Read “qqeated .—About the f° 
ot Pa in thethird line Lar not quite certain, and we expect 
along rowel instesd; the following [T also is indistinct. 
Toe a of ‘THHET might possibly be read 

¥. 19. The f° of “gre” is very faintly visible. 
V. 20. gar Pr: evidently stands for aprqatla:. 
¥. 21. The 7 of 447 I have added. 

V. 22. Read Grow. 

V. 9. Read °enttgry” s “Prete 


V. 24. The oxpreemon sa-arpala for adbike I bave not 


| met with anywhere elae- 






BOMBAY DANCING GIRLS. 





ea il (ye il) 
aeeq: Tere wea: Aer | 
RTT WaT: wee: Haars: lifes I]" 
ae: rat fate Porm: gaze: [1] 
(Dals Oy) senter aed Hore: IL.) 
sexint Gronta aiates ae tl [2* ll] 


: = 


|  Barsver: | 

aren sa s[ar] ear erst: tfc] 
RTT TMTTH TTT TH: tl LAS II 
TART Bee FHT TT | 

ma (gaat Tah weal ea |) [adi] 
made weet ards 7 aeala | | 


[*] wa wees gece Ut (24) 





BOMBAY DANCING GIRLS. 
BY K. EAGHUNATHIL 


The Dancing or Nich Girls of Bombay are 
either Hindis or Mulammadans, and are 
known by the name of Kali vatts,* or women 
and singing. Some call them Kulavantinis 
or * women of genteel birth,’ and Naikins,—s 
term applied towomen who are born N aikinga, 
and who have undergone the ceremony of 
ééja. While mere children the females are 
called Chédyvis and the males Chédas. 

The ceremony of é#ja is compulsory before s 
woman can style herselfa Naikin. She places 
herself generally under the protection of some 
individual, as an ordinary married woman, and 
passes the greater portion of her time in 
dancing and singing. The money she earns is 
her own property, and her protector has no 
claim to it. But the money she earns by singing 
and dancing on Mondays, inthe monthof Srivas 
(July-August) and on holidays is considered as 
charity money, to be applied towards charitable 

; such as giving dinners to her caste 
fellows, or feeding Brahmans, and in case 
this latter is not attended to, excommunica- 
tion follows. This is not made known to the 
party excommunicated till the heads of the 
caste, when invited for any ceremony, refuse to 
go to her house, and when asked the reason 
tell her what her offence was, and fine her from 
Ra. 150 to Ra. 200. On the fine being paid, 


2 V.95. Read faa; “gat; iat”. — The word 
SITTH is unknown to me,and FeCTT appears to be 
aed in a sense which it does not convey elaewhere; the 
former seems to mean ‘active, energetic, the latter 
* lear 4," of * elo not." 

V. 26, Read (aes; YET=aTa”.—I am particularly 
doubtful about the consonant of the fourth akshara (tt) of 

V.99. Read “SCNCTE4) Wasa: | TH. —The 
a of FAT I hare added.—HE" might be read ¥7E". 


gE 


in the keeping of a Musalmin will not dine 
in the same line with one in the keeping 
of a Pirsi or a Banyi, and so on. And in 


are not fixed, but change with their masters. 
One may be a Musalmiin to-day, and to-morrow 
a Prabhu ora Brikman, and again on a later 
date a Pirsi or a Musalmin again. 

Steele says these girls are sometimes pur- 
chased ona deed of sale, Kharidpatra ; given from 
riendship; or taken on receiving a present. 
They are taught the usual accomplishments 
rise to the head of the establishment. They 
cannot leave their purchasers without consent 
of the latter, and the parties generally live 
appellation of ‘mother’ and ‘daaghter’ and 
support each other; sometimes the girl's 
liberty is parchased by an admirer. At others, 
from rivalry, ill-treatment, or attachment to 
favoprite lover, they abscond, and the master 
becoming a loser in consequence complains to 


¥. 0, Bead ney’, 








Kowstubha ; Pirijitak:; suri; Dkaavantari; | , 
mA; Kelmadhfa 5 Airivala ; 3 
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the Sarkir. Under the Native Government 


the girl was restored with remuneration for | 
the injary sustained, unless © compromise was | 


entered into by the sedncer, A purchased girl 
is ander the orders of the danghters and mana- 
ger of the house. WNaikins may purchase girls, 
their age and nomber not being limited. All 
property acquired by them is taken by their 
mistress, though a purchased girl sometimes is 
heiress to her companion. The son or daughter 
performs the foneral obseqnies, and in default, 
the caste—which also may purchase a girl 
und establish her as successor to an heiress 
Naikin, with the ceremony of lighting a lamp 
in the house. The property is not taken either 
by the caste or Government. 

Among dancing girls, a boy is married, and a 


girl may either be married or introduced to her — 
profession at her parents’ pleasure. Marriage 


is concluded according to caste custom, and 
the wife may remain creditably in private, 
onder her husband's protection. A girl born of 
such marriage is under the orders of her parents, 
and need not follow the profession anless from 
choice. Children of Dancing Girls are of their 
mothers caste, and are entitled to inherit her 
property. During her life the mother has a 
right to the daughter's gains. They have no 
claims on their fathers, though o¢casionally a 
girl's husband or paramour will. provide for 
her. Bot ason is heir in preference to an 
wdopted girl. The latter is heiress, if neither 
son nor daughter is alive. Danehters inherit 
the mother's property im preference to sons, 
They cannot inherit other property, but may 
wequire it, If one in a family die, leaving a 
young child, the rest provide for its main. 
tenance until of age and understanding suffi- 
vient to conduct ita own affairs. Partition is 
not customary among them, on daughter of 
ability conducts the affairs of the family, and 


sometimes © son ia the manager. Should one of | 


the family separate, the rest provide main- 


tenance. In gifts, in sales and pledges of pro- | 


perty, it is customary for the manager to con- 
sult the Naikins before concluding the engage- 
ment. <A family conssting of & mother, son, 
and danghter, on separntion take far/Miat—the 


* Tn the Harivend:da wo read however of a pleasure party 
in which Baladiva, Krishza and Arjuna with their fami- 
lies epent the day in feasting, singing, aoddancing. ‘The 
Yidaves too are aabd-to have not only allowed their 
wives and daughters freely to sing and dance, bot them- 
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girl living separately provides for her own. 


subsistence, but if in distress, her family will 
assist her. A temporary separation sometimes 
takes place. A mother dying and leaving 
ason and adopted girl, they may separate, 
sharing debts and property, but itis usnal for a 
family to live together. Debts of all daughters 
contracted on account of sansdr, during com- 
munity, are defrayed by the rest. 

Hindits extol music as the language of heaven 
and greatly enjoy it, but it is considered sinful 
to teach it to either men or women who are 


to lead & married life.” They invite these 
women on extraordinary occasions, such as the 
thread or marriage ceremony, birth-day, and 


house-warming, for it is said that with 
the jingling of their feet bells, a house does 





not become pure. A Kasbin, though she 


has learnt to sing and dance well, will be 
allowed to sing only in a few houses, but 
not to dance in a respectable Hind& house, 
neither will she be allowed to dance in the 
temples before the gods, as she is considered 
impure, and not a fit object for the performance 
of writta, A Naikin will on no account dance 
or ging at a Bhavin's house though offered 
a large gratuity, 

The several performances of the dancing girls 
are:—ndch, or dancing with singing; baithad, 
or singing while seated; kerhba, dancing in a 
male head-dress; jalsa, singing and witting 
in turns; pachambd, singing while sitting at 
the hosed of leading members of their own 
community ; and phugadi, dancing in a sitting 
posture and jumping in circles, before the idol 
Ganapatl 

The Hindi dancing girls are of four sects, 
viz:—Naikins, Bhivins, Murlis and 
Kasbins, Ofthese the first two belong to Goa 
and villages round it, being natives of that 





| district; Murlis belong to Jejuriin the Poona 


zilla; and Kasbins are recruited from all 
places. 

The Naikins, otherwise called Gow 
karing, or women from Goa, are regarded as 
born for the purpose of singing and dancing, 


and this ia supposed to be in keeping with the - 
practice in heaven, where the Ram bhas* are 





| selves j prec a ye party a7 indulged im the 


presen: 
7 The 2 baie of nome of theso Rambhit are MinakA 


Urvad, Tiki worl 
Ghritichi, Gasdakl, nt il la 
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for the rntert Matar 


In Goa and the places round it, none but these 
women have a licence to dance. In lieu of 
marriage they perform the ceremony of sfja, 
or marriage with a dagger; and until they have 
dome this, they are debarred from performing 


before the gods in temples. As everywhere. 


else, the Portuguese laid their hands on some of 
these women when they took possession of Goa, 
and forcibly converted them to Christianity, and 
not content with such conversion they kept 
them as their mistresses. Their descendants 
in respect to carnal intercourse with people 
of other than their own caste. They do not 
observe Christian rites, but Hinduism in all ita 
details. Their sisters, who either escaped from 
Goa or screened themselves from the Portu- 
guese, will not dine with them. These and 
the other Naikins come to Bombay with the 
express object of carrying on their profession, 
and when they have succeeded in making a for- 
tune, they either return to their native country 
or eatabliah themselves as. permanent residents. 
“Dancing girls as a rule are handsome, with 
open smiling countenances, large sparkling eyes, 
Neos features and an intelligent pleasing 
ce. They are fair, with a softness of 
face and iti a gentleness of manner, with 
a peculiar grace and ease, which one would 


little expect to tiated among them. A lndy-like | 


manner, modesty and gentleness, beautiful 
small hands and taper fingers and their ankles 
neatly turned so as to meet the admiration of 
the connaisseur,—they draw all eyes on them to 
the oblivion of all else; whilst they themselves 
are under the impression that they have taken 
to a most honourable profession, by following 
which they are honouring the gods and are 
appreciated both by gods and men." 


a religious turn of mind. They have Brihmag 
priesta in their service, who read to them the 
sacred books, and in return for auch services 
receive handsome gifts. They visit temples 
and mosques, observe fasts and feasts, and 
feed Brihmans and faqirs. 

Bitepting the iad! dancing girls shave 
themselves clean, not allowing even a hair 
to grow on the temples near the ears. 





| Like other Hindi women, they divide the 
| hair in front along the centre, comb it from 
both sides backwards, and tie it ina knot resting 


loosely on the neck. They dress like others 
in along robe and tight fitting bodice, generally 
of English cloth, and sometimes of silk or 
other rich stuff with borders and trimmings of 
different patterns. When going out they muffle 
themselves with Kasmir shawls, and put on 
China velvet slippers. Except that it is cost- 
occasions. The bodice is richly ornamented 
with gold, silver, and velvet, lace or pearls. 
The shawl] is worked with flowers, birds and 
beasts in gold and pearls. Asa role they are 
wealthy and Joad themselves with jewellery. 
Daily they decorate the head with garlands of 
sweet-smelling fowersand perfume themselves. 

The following are among their ornaments :— 
For the head Chdndanf, Mir, and Ndga ; for 
the cars Bdiyd, ‘Bring’, Kdp, and Kudi; for 
the neck Aidord, Chinchapati, Gathle, Gip, Pdt, 
Kaligdthi, Sakli, and Vajratik; for the hands 
Baéngdyd, Tode, Jode, Péflyd, Vele, Ruiphdl, 
Gajre, and Nildchydpaé{lyd; for the fingers, | 
rings of sorts; for the feet, Sdéla, and some- 


times a Bédi, and forthe toes Salé. Except the. 


feet ornaments, which are always of silver, no 
Hindd, excepting Riijas, who are considered 
incarnations of a god, ever think of putting 
gold on the feet,—the others are frequently of 


They are brought up in schools, and read and | gold 


write Marathi fluently, They not only sing but ; 


compose songs aa well. They all speak Musal- 
miini, and a few of them English also, Formerly 
when their lovers forsook them they had 
to go to Pantojis and pay them for writing 
letters. Hut now some of the dancing girls 
do the writing themselves, sometimes filling 
their letters with the most obscene expressions, 


ending with abuse of their mothers, sisters and — 


daughters. Some of the older Naikins are of 





| ‘The food of the dancing girls consists gene- 


rally of rice, pulse, vegetables, fruit, and 
butter; and of animal food—fish, mutton and 
fowls. Their drink is water, milk, coffee and 
sometimes liquor, They take two mealsa day, 
one before twelve and the other before six r.m. 
In the night they are fed at the cost of their 
masters on spiced milk, fruit, and sweetmenta, 


betelnut leaves, and tobacco—forthey are always 
| chewing. They rab lime on the rough side of 
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betel-leaves and make them into small packets 
filled with betelnut, catechu, cardamum, cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, eaffron, cinnamon, musk and 
almonds, and either spiced or simple tohacco. 
They smoke once or twice a day, and sometimes 
drink. 

They speak Goanese, Which differs from the 
language of Bombay, and on first arriving 
they are somewhat shy to sing in public, 
their pronunciation being strange; but they 
soon learn to sing both Marathi and Hindustani 
songs with taste, and it ia difficult sometimes 
to distinguish a Hind& from a Muhamma- 
dan dancing girl, from her voice, They are 
taught to sing and dance at the early age 
of five, the older girls learning after they 


daily two hours before day-light, one of which 
is devoted to singing, and the other to dancing. 
[n the evening after five the same time is given, 
so that each has to practice four hours a day, 
and in abont three years she is supposed to 
have mastered both singing and dancing. 


By beginning their studies at the age of eight, — 


these girls are able to appear at about twelve or 
fifteen, very rarely earlier, They practise the 
urt till they are forty or fifty, if not previously 
rendered unfit by disease or premature old ace. 

Their dancing-masters are called Vastidijis, 
and are paid for teaching the girl from Rs, 50 
to Ra, 500, with other presents according to his 
ability. A contract is made which is depen- 
dent on the wealth and position of the party. 
The dancing-masters belong to the same caste 
as the girls, and are the sons and brothers of 
other dancing girls, both Hindi and Musal- 


rally in poor circumstances. Their carnings 
they spend as fast as the money comes to 
hand, being addicted to drinking, smoking 
intoxicating drugs, and debauchery, They 
dress in tight-fitting, fine clothes, bright co- 
loured turbans, carry sashes of fantastic colours, 
either on their shoulders or in their hands, and 
allow their hair to fall in ringlets on the 
back of the neck. They wear caps of silk and 
embroidery when they have not turbans on, 
English or native shoes, whalebone or other 
rich walking sticks, and gold or silver watches 


wite Albert chains,—all the Property of the | 





© Tt ia left. to the to demand whichever side 
Likes. Some stiok il to demand whichever side ah 


dancing girls or their masters. Like their 


mothers and sisters, they are good-looking and 
quiet, but timid. They seldom offer prayera 
to their gods, and are so expert in singing and 
playing music that should a dancing girl err, 
while performing before her guests, they put 
her sighs by their playing, ask her to go on, 

and with a nod of the head ard smiling faces, 
encourage her to sing. 

In so great esteem is a Naikin held by the 
Hindiis that it was a compulsory practice 
amongst them to have the marriage string, 
mangalasitro, strung by one of these women, 
for the reason that she is considered a married 
woman all her life, and the ceremony 


symbo- 
| lizes the wish that the girl about to be mar- 
adopt the profession. The lessons are given | 


ried may live and die a married life. 

The éja alluded to above is the 
of a Naikin with a dagger, fecal the age 0k 
eight to eleven, or before she arrives at puberty. 
But before the performance of the #ja cere- 
mony the girl is taken to the temple of one 


| of the following gods and goddesses, viz. :-— 


Shinti-Durgi, commonly known by the name 
of Sénid-Crus, Mahilakshmi, Vetil Vira, Ra- 
valanith or Mangééa, and there, taking a flower, 
she sticks it slightly on the breast of the idol 
and prays to be informed what she should 
become,—a married woman ora Naikin. If the 
latter, the flower falls to the right, but if 
the former to the left," and accordingly aa it 
falla to the right or the left or does not fall, 
the omen is interpreted. 

When a Naikin wishes to perform the ééja 
of her daughter, she consults « Brihman 


! priest as ‘to the time and hour when the 
min. They live by themselves, and are gene- 


consults his almanac, names the Incky day 
and hour, and a procession of Naikins dressed 
in rich clothes starts, accompanied by music, 
to the houses of their caste-fellows and friends, 
inviting them to the ceremony. On the ija 
day, another girl, older than the one abont to 
be married, is feasted and dressed in male 
come coat, turban and waist-cloth, and decked 
with jewellery to represent o bridegroom 
and made to stand on a heap of rice with’s 
dagger in her hand, the girl dressed in the 
garb of the bride is now brought and made to 
stand on another heap of rice in front of the 


a 
Py, and that cither the right or the left ono may 
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fist with guid of uwest-amiling dower | 


in her hands, and a cloth is held between them. 
The priest repeats verses from the Purdaas, 
and the guests throw on the heads of the pair 
a few grains of rice at the end of each verse. 
At the proper time the curtain is dropped, the 
bride throws the garland of flowers round the 
dagger in the quasi bridegroom's hand and 
distribution of betelnut and leaves, cocoanuts, 
and money to the Brahmans, the guests leave. 
In the night a procession starts, accompanied 


with music, and a number of Naikin cuesta, 


generally in this order : :—A bullock cart with 
a band of pipers and drummers, a row of 
carriages full of well-dressed children, buglers 
walking, a band of Mubammadan drommers, a 
band of Gujarati drammers, two richly harnessed 
horses abreast ridden by little children in 
gay fancy dresses—the favourite sorts being 





behind the band dancing girls walking in a 


line, and immediately behind them the bride 


and the bridegroom, each on o richly capa- 
risoned horse with gold and silver trappings, 


wave silver fly-flaps, another couple fan them 
with silver or gold fans, and another holds 
over him a Jong-handled large red or green silk 
umbrella. After the couple walk the dancing 
girls and guests. On either side and behind 
the bride and bridegroom are the women guests, 
and wooden frames are carried with pots of 
artificial trees laden with frait and flowers. 
Should two such processions mect on the way 


in front of the bride and bridegroom's faces, 
that they may not see each other, At each 
turn in the street cocoanuts are dashed on the 
ground to appease evil spirits, and then thrown 
away, and as they go, fireworks are let off, 

In olden times, Naikins say, celestial. choris- 





The marriage exper 
from Rs. 200 to Bs. 500, od oe deel te 
her mother, sister, or lover if she has already 
got a promise. Some of the well-to-do Naikins, 





besides their masters, have a gallant whom 


they feed, clothe and give monthly pay to, 
besides defraying their household expenses. 

When a virgin is of age and first begins her 
profession, if Muhammadan, theceremony of miei 
is observed, when cardar : 





Ss tha goes <bameicisGe aah om cae 


person, and a religious ceremony performed 
in honour of the Pirs. The min (a powder 


made of vitriol), is applied by several Naiking, 


one of whom holds hereditary office in the 


caste, who takes the girlon her lap and presents 
her with wa robe, The misi of adopted girls is 
performed after that of born danghters ( pdlak- 
kanyd), but in other respects they have equal 
rights with the born danghters in a manner ana- 
logous to adopted sons. The women of the com- 
munity are invited toa feast, and they in turn 
dance and sing; but if Hindi, the garbhadhén 
ceremony is observed.* The girl is made 
to sit by herself during three days, and in 
the evening her hovse is lighted, and she is 
dressed in rich clothes and her head encircled 
with garlands, and takes her stand ina window 
are made for the hand of the maiden, the 
girl is five or seven years old, and a score or 
On the evening of the fifth day, dancing girls 


collect at the maiden’s house, and the winner 
of the girl's hand sits side by side with the 


virgin on low wooden stools, and the Brahman 
priest officinting, performs # short coremony. 
Then they rub one another with : 
powders, and drink from one another's hands 
ett ke ae 
ber with o rich suit of clothes, . 

of a robe and bodice, and if well-to-do or 
fast-going, with jewellery; and the girl, dressing 
in that soit, be lifts her up, taking her in 
hia left hand, leads her into 4 room, and seats 





her on a bed spread with sweet-scented flowers. 


ee a ee St re 
pocomser gyal atalh eaten dpc 
ate ed la are not married, seemed 


> | fhoaould be offsasive to their family deities 
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Here he gives her the promised money, 
and she makes it over to her mother or sister ; 
he then takes her to bed. Before closing the 
door, the mother addressing the lover says, 
“Sir, son-in-law (jdvayajibdwa), the girl is 
made over to you, and you take care of her.” 
He has ber in his keeping fora month or two, 
and if after that he wishes to retain the girl, he 
has to pay her from twenty to a hundred and 
fifty rupees a month. 

A Naikin is sometimes as faithful as she is 
fascinating, and will help her protector in his 
difficulties, The following story is told in 
illustration of the faithfulness of Naikins :— 

The true one 1s the false one, 
The false one true ; 

The Piitel the dog of the town; 
The Raija the ass of the crown. 

There once lived a man who had a Naikin of 
great beauty. The man, doubting his wife's 
integrity, oné day took home a goat's head 
covered under his waistcloth. On entering the 
house, he ordered his wife to lock the door 
after him. He then handed her a parcel con- 
taining gold and pearl ornaments and told her 
that he had robbed them from o child's person, 
and cut ita head off, and bronght it home to be 
buried in an inner room to avoid detection. 


The husband begged her, and the wife promised — 
him, to keep the crime secret. But, like a 


woman, she spoke of ittosa neighbour, who was 


her friend, and the neighbour spoke of it to her | 


husband, and thus the story spread until the 
man Was & nded by the Patel and taken 
before the RAja who ordered him to be hanged 
the next day. 
inhabitants invited to see the famdshd. The 
wife felt sorry, but she thought she had 
enongh to ent for the remainder of her life, 


aud therefore did not move in her busband's | 


behalf. But his Naikin, hearing of what had 
happened, repaired to the Raja's palace, and 


prevailed with him to suspend the sentence — 


until inquiries were instituted. The result was 
the honourable acquittal of the goes mur- 
derer. 

The money usually paid toa Natkin for danc- 
ing during ceremonies and on other festive 
oceasions varies from 30 to 60 rupees a night, 
and she pays her two fiddlers at the rate of two 
annas to each, and three annas to the drummer 
out of every rupee, the balance remaming to 





A batdki waa beaten, and the | 


hersclf. Generally, Naikins in well-to-do cir- 


cumstances decline accepting a Vida, unless o 
condition is made not to demand their presence 
in processions. This objection is more from 
pride than—as alleged—that the evil eyes of 
the passers-by might not fall om them and 
cause them loas of beauty. 

Dancing girls or Naikins live either in chéls or 
in banglds furnished after the European fashion, 


gocording to the means at their command. 
| ‘These women sing,all night when disengaged, 


and persons who visit them to hear their 


singing pay from one to twenty or more rupees 


per night. On Saturday nights their houses 


are fall of visitors. This night is called by 


Bandy ie see aia but Monday is called 
by them the black or the tron day, as on 
Monday they have to attend to business. 





goes to the one he has fixed upon, and from 
whom he expects a commission, and gives her 
the giving of the Vidd. There are several 
kinds of Vidds, but the Vidd given to a Naikin 
means that her singing is beyond any money. 
value. 

If the engagement be for a thread or mar- 
riage ceremony, the girl so engaged attends 
the house fora few hours on the night previous 
to the ceremony, and thia is called Mujurd, or 
singing by way of paying » compliment; for 
this purpose she sits down upon a carpet. On 
frienda. No females are present, the andience 
is entirely composed of males and children ; 
but the females look through windows in the 
walls, which do not open but have holes or jiflis. 





If the woman becomes ceremonially unclean 


after the receipt of the earnest-money, she does 
not attend, nor does she return the earnest 
money, but the party engaging her is left to 








by the | name of Kasbis and Randis, 
and come from Panjib, Gwilior, Sindh, and 
Haidaribid, the remainder being girls of 
Gujarat, Musalmin prostitutes, or else stray 
waifs from honest. households. In northern 
Gujarit, living chiefly in the Giikavid's villages, 
are atribe of prostitutes kpown os PAtars; 
in their own villagea they are cultivators, 
possessing lands, and during the hot and cold 
seasons making tours in the neighbouring towns 
and Native States for prostitution. They 


do not pretend to be either good singers | 1 


or dancers, Neither do they belong to the 
regular guild (jamdf) of other Musalmin 
dancing girls, but form s community of their 


own. They speak Gujariti and dress like 
Hind women. Another community that swells 


a dancer and singer. She ia by courtesy 
termed dereddr and fawaif, and has from two 
to four neurichis or girls. It is not considered 
disreputable to be seen in her dwelling. Some 
of them are considered respectable, aa they 
confine their favours to a single person, to whom 
they allow a pension. The girls in her house 
may either be her own daughters, or others 
obtained by doubtful means. They are taught 
to sing and dance, and their prostitution is 
not regarded as casting 
the house. If the girls are her daughters, the 


tawaif exercises more control over them, their 


love connections and their caprices, 50 as 





A wnt io conaldared bo have attained her me- 
tarity on the first signs of puberty. She then 
waita for an offer from some well-to-do person, 
but if she bas waited any length of time 
without an offer, her patron goea a round of 
the neighbouring Native States with her— 
the surest mart for barters of this kind. The 
price of the loss of virgin varies from 
Ba. 100 to Ra. 2000, according to the beauty 
eS 
" Gujanlt Musalmdas, p. 48. 





. of her house. The 
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| given by the girl's relations and friends to 
people of her tribe, at nights they dance and 
sing at her house. The cost of the feast is 
Getrayed ty the master. That night the girl, 





cbeerved ss amotg other Mubammadand in 
the usual way. 

There is a story among the Musalmains to 
the effect that if faithful, a dancing girl is 


| more faithfal than a wife, and if false, she i 


so thoronghly ; rcsbeenseorpigptll peng aedlbe 10002 
quality beyond mediocrity. She is 
ready of wit, is more cultivated than a married 
woman, and owes much of her fascination to 
the fact that ina country where wives are not 
considered fit for society, she is a most charming 
and pleasantcompanion. Sometimes it has hap- 
pened that a dashing, wicked dancing girl, 


has married and tamed down to the routine of 


Muhammadan daily life, and taken the marriage 
veil with constancy. There are others of them 
who though admired, courted, or flattered for 
their beauty, music and dancing, have led a 
comparatively virtuous life. 

The Muhanimadan naikins ore the best 
singers of Muhammadan and Marithi songs, 


| and are adepts in paying all respect: and 


compliments to visitors. They sing Hinda- 
stini songs with taste and delicacy, and their 

al demeanour at entertainments @ most 
agreeable and cheerfal.” 


With regard to the class of dancing girls 


'who come from the Mufasal and Goa, a brief 


acoount may be given of the manner in 
which women of this sect come under the de- 
signation of Bhivins. These Bhivins, before 





| they take the veil, are called by the name of 





" Mupshi P. Latfulla. 
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sil, and the men are nilgds, The term Bh a- 


vin is applied to women in the service of the 
idols in temples in Goa and places round about, 


and women from Goa who have forsaken their | 


lawfol hosbands call themselves by that title, 
asserting as their reason that iu olden times 
married women were in the habit of forsaking 
their lawful husbands and joining the service 
of the temples. Some of these women have 
been presented to the goda in infancy by 
their parents, as the Murlis are in Jéjun, 

As a Naikin has to obtain the permission 


of her goda before she performs 4éj, 80 also has | 


a Bhavin to ask her gods whether she may 
take the veil. She has recourse to a flower 
omen, and prior to dedication her parents invite 
the head-men of the caste to a temple, and 
there tell them of their intention to offer their 
child to the god. A flower id stuck to the 
image in their presence, and the girl goes to 
the burning lamp, takes a handful of oil, and 
pours it on her head, and declares herself a 
Bhivin. The guests are presented with betel- 
nut and leaves, and they depart. The parents 
then take the girl with them to their house, 


and a feastto the castemen endsthe affair, The | 


girl from that time should place her fall faith 
(bidv) in, and give herself to, the service of the 
god, and not practise prostitution, but live 
as an ascetic, and should the temple not be 
able to maintain her, she is fed at the expense 
of the caste. 

The ceremony undergone by o married 
woman who forsakes her hasband to be styled a 
Bhavin, isto go toa temple and take a hand- 





ful of oil or dip her fingers im one of the | 


lampe continually burning near the idols, then 
to place the same on her head, and declare 
herself by that act to have become a Bhavin 
in the presence of worshippers in the temple. 
As oe servant in attendance upon an idol 
her business is to attend to the temple Iamps 
and to keep them trimmed, to sweep and cow- 
dung the floor, to turn the chawri over the idol, 


to serve the Awkd to the congregation, to keep | 


the furniture in order, and to serve the visitors 
to the temple. A Bhavin'’s name always enda 
with the name of the place of which she is a 
native, for instance, Emni-Pednekarin, i.e., 
Emni, inhabitant of Pedne, A Bhivin always 
trims a lamp with her fingers and not with 
amall sticks us other Hindés do. The trim- 





ming of lamp withthe agers by any other 

than a Bhivin is supposed to bring poverty, 
and this is particularly observed in all Hind 
houses. These Bhavins, tired of servitude, 
leave the temple, and try to enjoy their liberty 


| a8 independent mistresses, and this course is 


eventually preferred. Such a one gets away 
from the temple by becoming the kept mistress 
of a person or persons who have the means to 
protect her; but others in the temples also 
are at liberty to hold illicit intercourse with 
persons of their own caste, these women being 
commonly known as Ched vas, and the men 
Zilgis. Such of the female descendants of 
these women as lead » moral life, adhere to the 
profession of their mothers, wiz. attending to 

the indoor duties of the temple. In their 

native place they are fed from the temple 
funds, and those who have young sisters, 
daughters, or other relatives with whom they 


can live, establish themselves os Kasbins. A 


register of these Bhivins is kept, but as a rule, 
formal permission is obtained before any of 
them quits the temple and establishes her- 
self in any pursuit, and this permission she 
obtains whether the pursuit be Konourable or 
not, provided she annually sends a present, 


| however trifling, to the temple. 


No Bhivin would consent to contract ma- 
trimony with a person of her own caste, or 
remain in his keeping, as prostitution, in their 
view, is more honourable ; it enriches and makes 
them sole mistresses of their liberty and pro- 
perty, ond their protectors are ever ready to be 
at their command. 

Some of these Bhiying, like the Naikine, 
learn to sing and dance, but they are not 


allowed to do so in Gos, as they are all con- 


sidered low and the most debauched of their 
sex. ‘The utmost a Bhavin can earn in Bombay 
per annem is about Rs. 600, for they get no 

7 ity of forming connections with men 
of the higher classes, who generally visit the 
houses of Naikins. A person visiting the house 
of a Bhiivin is regarded as disreputable, for 
the only object of his visit apparently must 
be debanchery. 

It ia the general understanding amongat 
natives that whoever has a Bhivin in his keep- 
ing reduces himself to poverty, for he is said 
to expose himself to the rage of the gods, by 
having carnal intercourse with their servant, 
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Bhivins are descendants of pure Marithas ; but | 
as they have degraded themselves to the post of | 


behind the temples, whilst a Naikin dances 
the great, and has a seat allotted to her before 
the gods. 


The Bhavins, properly speaking, have only one | 


dance, called the ghumat, which is accompanied 
by a kond of drum called the ghumat. This 
Shiga. 

To celebrate this dance Zilgis® raise asum of 
money by subscription and hire a place in the 





neighbourhood of their dwellings where a 





canopy is erected, and on the floor is spread 5 
eit which the members sit encircled by 


the spectators, Atone end, one or more Bhivins | 


stand dressed in bodices and sédis, which are 
so tightly worn as to display their forms; 


and sweet-smelling flowers encircle it. Behind 
stands a drummer with the dram called 
ghwmat, made of cloth, baying one end small 
and the other large, covered with leather, a 
pakhwéj and one sénj. On both sides stand Zilgas 
beating cymbals, and clapping their hands, and 
the women danco. The dancers are led by the 
drummer, for they move their legs up and down, 
according to the rhythm of the beats on the 
drum. The dancers jomp arse eres 
singing licentious songs. None Hilgia 
attend this entertainment, ee 
a a respectable person might 
Tthoring, bet only for» few minntes For these 
dances subseriptions are raised by the Zilgas 
among themselves. The dancing girls are paid 
about five rupees per night, and the balance is 
spent on a feast, This dance is cultivated by 
the Zilgis for their own amusement. 

A Bhavin is as cunning a8 a fox, and will 
rob her protector of his last farthing, and be 
done with him as soon as she can, or when she 
pacar ry hearer urna eae 

.—with a rod in her hard, she will ahow 
hint Oak She will be on terma of intimacy with 
someof hermany visitors without her protector’s 
UT es SS ee 


aon iodaes hile, he is » by her side, Tn foot, 
they are a class of pick. “pockets and cut-throats. 

A certain Bhiavin possessed of an engaging 
form and face, it is said, attracted the notice of a 
householder, and attached berself tohim. After 
some time be became aware of her infidelities, 
and giving her a large sum of money he ordered 
her out. The monoy was soon squandered 
and she applied for more, but was refused. She 


| then told him that if he did not grant her 


a settlement for life she would burn down his 


| house, He persisted in his refusal, and ordered 
| heront, That night bis house was burnt to the 


ground. He then quitted the place, end went 
some hundreds of miles away, and hoped he had 
done with her, but the woman followed him, and 
wearied ont with her importunities for a settle- 
ment, he at length granted her an annuity for 
life, But she continued her supplications to 


tele a ee ae seers Sey 


love with a beantifal young countrywoman, 
who came to the place where he then resided. 
He proposed to her, and the wedding day was 


fixed. The Bhivin heard of this, and forcing 


report were trne, He replied in the affirma- 
dal aad SRR eC 





Neaniedlcht Alea every dials Waeh Aasacaagie could 
command, At length he reminded her of his 
settlement an her of a eum sufficient to place her 
that her annoyance would provoke him to retali- 
ation. SET ie Rapa Ge 





) soon forgotten. The-day after his martiage he 


sickened, and before six weeks had passed he 
was dead. He fell a victim to slow poison 
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husband and wife. Hindd prostitutes who 
| undergo the ceremony ef Mist are supposed to 


yows that if Khandiba blesses him with off- 
spring, male or female, the same shall be set 
apart for life to worship and attend upon the 
deity, and he accordingly dedicates 1t. Others 


again, forsake their litte ones under the plea | 





them they ought to beeome Murlls. 
paDN Ee Mbars have also Murlis among 


em. These Murlis hang about the temples | Mubs ah ages | 
there) mare | the ceremony of Misi, like the Govakdriw, who 


of Khandéba, and loiter in the streets with a 
bag of turmeric powder, which they apply to 
the foreheads of passers-by and ask for charity. 


They dance with bells in their hands, and sing | 


songs in praise of their lord, and obscene 
ldvanis, for the entertamment of visitors. 
They do not live in Jéjuri alone, but scatter 
themselves in distant towns and villages, and 


under the cloak of religion carry on the profes- 


sion of prostitution, An ordinary Hindi may 
kesp one of these women under his protection, 
but generally they are the Kasbins of Marathas 
and low caste Hindis. Without shame they 
take free quarters for a few annas or so with 
any one, not excepting the Musalmiins. The 
standard of their morality even in Jdjuri is 
very low, 80 mnuch so, that gentlemen visiting 
Jéjari with their servants have either to stay out 
of the place forthe night with their servants, or 
to accommodate them in theirown house to keep 
them from mischief ot the hands of these 
women. “That a Marli shonld be a woman of 
abandoned chardeter is understood to be a 
matter of course, even more than a Kasbin 
should be so.” The term Murli is applied by 





Hindtis to a loose and flirting woman, The life | 


of these Morlis is “‘openly a life of prostitu- 


tion, prostitution under the supposed sanction | 


of religion.” And a. majority of diseased 
and ugly Kasbins in Bombay are the Morlis 
of Jéjuri and other hke places. 

The other Naikins from villages in the 
Mnufasal are chiefly women who have forsaken 
their husbands to lead an immoral life. Mu- 


hammadan and other prostitutes, as a rule, | 
when they express o desire to live under the | 


protection of one individual and lead a married 
life, are obliged to undergo the ceremony of 
Nika. This ceremony is performed by a Qazi, 
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have aecepted Islimiand are not re-admitted 
into their caste er society. But a Musalman 
woman performs the ceremony of Nika as 
often as she likes, or becomes a prostitute 


es Te n according to her ca ici Tl fi -. A Hi i 
diba had appeared to them in a dream and told | 


woman, if once expelled, is renounced for ever, 
and no offer of bribes or gifts can restore 
her to caste. It ia to be understood that 





undergo the ceremony of #ja, to be styled 
regular Naikins, 

Besides these, there is another class of women 
in Bombay who come under the title of Kasbins. 


"These are either the wives of husbands or were 
purchased in infancy by chiefs or persons in 


| are considered as the permanent servants of 


the family. Their business is to attend to all 


household work, and to serve their masters as 


| vided for by their fathers or are left to earn 
| their Livelihood as they can. Some get their 


freedom, says a writer in the Ldterary Society's 
Transactions, from their masters, in consequence 
of good conduct, and occupy a separate house 


ment is very good, they are clad and fed in the 


same way as the members of the family, scarcely - 
any difference being observable, exeept in their 


their masters are at the expense of their mar- 


riages, which may cost a hundred rupees. 


The men labour in the fields, the women serve 


their mistresses and do all household work, 


cleaning rice, cutting vegetables 4c., except 


| cooking, and worshipping the family gods, and 


when unmarried are sometimes the eoncubines 


The present race are no doubt al) home-born. 
Freedom is given them from religious motives 
for good conduct, and sometimes from their 
name of Sindés, and are looked on as 


| inferior, and others rather avoid intermarry- 
and is equivalent to marriage, Qnd the man | 


ing with them. Boys are rarely brought 


£ 
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to market, but girls are frequently so, and if 
beautifal, are bought by the rich os mis- 
tresses, or by courtezans to be taught to dance 
and sing; they are sold for from Ra. 100 to 
Rs, 500. The lese-favoured ones are bought as 
servants in Brahman families. Among Muham- 
madans too, a woman who takes to prostitution 
is called a Kasbin. They are raised from all 


classes of Musalmins and converted Hinds, 


either from their own children or by girls 
adopted or kidnapped. 


are performed by Naikinsat houses on payment, | 


and the others at their own quarters. When a 


dancing girl is not performing, she wears a | 


adri, bat when she prepares for an entertain- 
ment, she wears a short gown, or peswdj, with 


short tight sleeves. As soon as the drummer 


and the two fiddlers commence to play, the 


former standing behind, and the fiddlers | | 
playing on a flute, She does not exactly 


one on each side of her, she puts on a thin 
and an embroidered bodice, or chéli, and her 
neck is encircled with a gold and pearl neck- 


jewels, and has a silk handkerehief in her hand ; 


she has also two silver rings on each great | 


respectable Hind houses 


able beau y, but they are as abandonedastheyare | 


beautiful, and “ although generally acoompanied 
by the most debauched of their sex, they are 
tainments.” But there can be “nothing more 
modest than their dress and demeanour,” and 
in their movements they are considered unri- 


valled. “The great charm of their dances | 


ful attitudes which they assume.” “You see no 
violent swings of the arms, no unnatural curv- 


arms moving in unison with her tiny naked feet, 


and her footateps making s soft music. 
occasionally tarns quickly round with a burst 








of song by which the loose folds of her thin 
border with which it is trimmed opens into a 
instant the beautiful outline of her form, draped 
with the most becoming and judicious taste." 

When dancing the Kerbd head (which is 
long black hair fall on her shoulders and back 
and around her breast. She pute ona Martha 
torban (as worn by sipdiia in public offices), 
or a gold embroidered skull-cap, inclined 
a littl to her left ear, and with her thin 


and her eyes are turned upwards.’ When 
knitted drapery shows the form of her round 
other in both hands, the fingers indicating 


dance, bat revolves in the midst of the su- 
dience, and sings with a charming simplicity, 
which is the supreme effort of these Muham- 
“ She léaps forth with a burst of song 
From the glitterin wd 
Like a sunny glimpse of autumn light 
Wine. Lakind a deckeatar cleat. 
Its shadow on the earth; 
And her burning eyes are turn'd to heaven, 
Out of the waters, into light, 
A garland of delight; 
With lip and cheek, and eye, like thine, 
Once more! once more! the silver fawn 
Thy wreath of dewy blossoms shakes 











Much excitement prevails among the au- 
dience when she dances the Kerbé. The 
promised money is then handed her by the 
head of the family, folded in betel-leaves. She 
respectfully makes salém and then retires 
These dances, which commence between 9 
and 10 in the evening, last till 3 or 4 o'clock 
next morning, and sometimes till daylight. 
The dance called the Jalsa (singing and 
sitting in turns) is performed at the houses of 


the Naikins themselves daring holidays, such 


as the Ganapati festival and like occasions. 
Nich girls sssemble in numbers on such 
occasions, and each in turn sings asong or two. 
Invitations are always issued for these dances 
to friends and acquaintances, but strangers 
have free access to them. The dance com- 
mences generally at 9 p. m., the hostess opening 
the ceremony of the-evening by singing herself 
a song which is a prayer to Ganapati to assiat 
in carrying out the programme with success. 
A relation of the hostess prepares betel leaves, 
and distributes them with nosegays and rose- 


water to the audience, A silver plate is placed — 


in front of the Naikin, who sits to sing, in 
which ‘the moneys given by the visitors 
are placed. The money thus collected often 
amounts to Re. 200 a night, and to this the 
hostess alone has a claim. Tho fiddlere and 
drummer, if engaged by the night, have no 
claim to any of it, but if otherwise, the Naikin 
is bound to share with them at the rate above 
named. (See page 170a.) Visitora about to 
leave are treated toa cup of milk prepared with 
sugar and spices, supplied in an inner apart- 
ment, apecially furnished for their reception. 
Pachamba is a kind of Baithak, held in the 
month of Sravan, on Mondays, in the houses of 
Naikins, the chief in the community. On 
this occasion they gather together in the 
afternoon. The hostess places on o raised stool 
a water pot and covers it with a cocoanut, and 
dresses it in a rich waisteloth and Brihman's 
turban, and worships it in honour of Hondji 
the founder of the tribe, with the help of the 
Brahman priest. In the evening the men and 
women friends of the hostess meet at her house 
and sit singing by turns one or more : 
each. Invitations are issued to the friends and 


by visitors and others is not appropriated by 
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ostess, as rete: is applied 





to sacred purposes, such as feeding Brihmans, 
&e. &e. This Pachamba, like the rest of the 
dances, commences between 9 and 10, and is 
over by 6 o'clock or so next morning. 


Phugadi is a kind of dance held at the houses 


of Naikins or their friends during the Ganapati 
sfja ceremony. A few friends only of the 
hostess are invited to this dance, ag it is solely 


for their own amusement. Their nearest 


relatives assemble and form themselves into — 


hands a brass drinking veasel and fambia, and 
another holds a metal plate full of bells, which 
she strikes with a small stick so os to enable 
the pebbles (ghagrya) to sound, and they dance 
opand down with violent swinging of the arms, 
and singing loudly most charming songs. The 
enenone; alan: bands chs Geen ee eee 

In Madras,” Tamil girls of certain castes 
are dedicated to some of the temples and 
brought up to the profession of dancing. They 
do not marry, but are permitted to live in 
professional concubinage ; such practices in no 
way degrade them from the right to caste 
privileges, provided they do not form intimacies 
or cohabit with out-castes. Diisi dancing girls 
are either the daughters of such, among 
whom, like other Hindi castes, the profession 
descends by hereditary succession; or, should 
these women have no children, which is more 


frequently the case, they adopt girls of tender 
| age. All girls intended for the profession of 


to which they dedicate their persons; and in 
confirmation of the same a nominal marriage 
ceremony is carried out for the marriage of the 
girl to the presiding deity of the temple. 
Sometimes a Hindi vows in sickness or other 
affliction to give one of his daughters to some 


particular temple, to be bronght up as a danc- 


ing girl, and the vow is scrupulously kept ot 
the proper time. 
In the selection of girls for adoption in this 


songs | chosen. The art of dancing is said to be 
| exhibited in six different ways: by the move. 
acquaintanoes of the hostess, and the money paid | 


mente of the eyes; the action of the features ; 
attitude of the breastand chest; position of the 


4 Encyclopedia of India, Vol. I, p. 26, 
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When attached to temples, dancing girls 
receive wages, the amount of which is depend- 


| Share her mother's property during her life- 
The salary they receive is nominal, seldom 


the particular temple which they have joined. 


exceeding a few annas, and sometimes a rupee 
or two a month. The chief object in being 
paid the sum as salary is to indicate that they 
are servants of the temple. In addition to this, 
one or more of them receive 1 meal a day, con- 
sisting of a mess of boiled rice rolled into a 
ball. They are required to dance six times o 


day at the temple, before the god, while the — 
priesta are officiating, but this duty is per- | 


formed by turna. 


Their dancing dress consists usually of the 
short jacket or chéli, a pair of ravake or string | 


drawers tied at the waist termed paijdma—or 
pdavddai,—both these are generally of silk— 
and a white or coloured muslin wrapper or 
sddi. One end of the sédi is wound round the 
waist, and two, three, or more feet, according 
to the length, is gathered and inserted into 
the portion encircling the waist, and permitting 
of a folding fringe or gathering of the cloth in 
front, while the other end, taken after the 


usual native fashion over the left shoulder, de- | 


ecends towards the waist, where the end or 
mundant is opened out and allowed to drop 
in front, one end of it being inserted in the 
waist on the side, and the other left free. This 
portion of the sédi is usually ornamented with 
gold thread, tinsel, &o.—the free end descends 
to the middle or lower half of the thigh, the 
other free end of the sddf is then passed be- 
tween the legs and fastened to the tie round the 
waist at the back, and the whole bound by a 
gold or silver waist-belt. By this arrangement 
a fold of the muslin sddi forms a loop round 
each leg, and descends nearly to the ankles, 
whilst the gathering hanga in front. At home 
they wear the cAéli and efdf with a petticoat 
or pdévddai—this is their usual dress, except 
when about to perform they exchange the 
péoddai for the paijdma or sherai. The pivada 
is made of chintz orsilk, acoording to the means 
bells is tied round each ankle. 

The dancing girl caste have peculiar laws 





for adoption god inheritance. A dancing girl | 


can adopt a daughter with the permission of the 
authorities of the pagoda to which she belongs, 
bat she cannot adopt a son for the transmissic 

of property, it being immaterial whether she 
have ason or not. The adopted girl cannot 





time, and although she may be the heiress, she 
is not bound by the laws of caste to support 
her brother's widow. Among dancing girls, 
property descends in the female line first, and 
then in the male as in other castes, On the 


failure of issue, the property of a dancing girl 


| goes to the temple to which she belongs. A 


simple recognition on the part of a dancing 
girl of a child as her daughter in the presence 
of one or more individuals ia sufficient to 
constitute her claim to adoption. 

Dancing girls are respected by the Hindé 
castes, and are allowed to sit in the assembly of 





| the moat respectable men, such honour -niot being 


accorded to their own wives and daughters. As 
arule, it is seldom that these women have 
children of their own, unless when they live 
in concubinage with some single individaal, 
consequently they are always anxious to adopt 
girls, not only to become their successors in 
the temple, bat that they may likewise inherit 
their property. 

Formerly, a large trade was carried on by kid- 
napping good-looking girls from large towns 
and remote yillaces, who were sold to these 
women. The practice of selling minor girls 

obtains largely under suppression. The recent 
famine in Ganjim, Orissa and Bengal, waa 
taken advantage of, not only by abandoned 


| characters, but also by immoral native princes, 


for tho basest purposes. At a criminal session 

in Calcutta, two women were sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment each, for having 
purchased a girl under sixteen years of age, 
for the paltry sum of one rupee ten annas, 

In some stations there are said to exist two 
kinds of dancing girls. The dancing women 
differ from the pagoda dancers, and the latter 
are said, as a role, to livein concabinage. These 
women are recognised as Dasi and D¥vaddsi, 
The Disi or dancing women belong for the 
most part to itinerant bands, and are frequently 
made up of women of low caste, who practise 
their professional accomplishments and prefer 
living in concubinage. 

The Saiva temple of the Sovarnamukhi 
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trict, maintains a large establishment of what is 
termed dévadén or temple dancers, forming o 
distinct community there, who live exclusively 
in concubinage. Their sons, who know no 
father, pass by the appellation of Nagari 
Kannada, or sons of the country, and are 
slaves to the zamindar, Of the daughters, 
after supplying the vacancies in the temple 
staff, the remainder are brought as drudges 
into the palace. 

The dancing girls when about to perform are 
accompanied by two men singers, termed 
Nattwoun and Padowen, who while singing also 
play on cymbals. These instraments are of 
two kinds and sizes.. While the cymbal is 
played with the right hand, the left hand open 
is generally applied to the leftearas they sing, 
bowing their bodies and swaying from side 
to side contorting their faces and making 
grimaces. In singing they scream as lond 
as they can; one or more old woman—super- 
annuated dancing girls—join in and frequently 
clap their hands during the performance. Some 
of these girls are good-looking, handsome, with 
open countenances, large sparkling eyes, regular 
features and intelligent appearance. They are 
perfectly self-possessed and assured in manner, 


| staring at on-lookers with their large eyes. They 


possess much courtesy and polish, tempered 
with languid grace and unembarrassed bearing, 
having all the teaching which experience of the 
worst side of hnman nature gives, they know 
but one form of pleasure,—vice, in which 
their lives are spent; and their countenances 
often assume a sodden, pale, and unwholesome 
aspect, They seldom possess any conversa- 
tional powers beyond the usnal laugh and giggle 
and monosyllabic replies to common-place 
questions. 

When their services are required ontside the 
temple, larger sums of money have to be paid 
for them, the charge being increased according 
to the position of the girl, as some will not go 
to any one lessthana Raéjaorgreatman. Some 
visit other districts when they are required by 


| ~petty rajas or mmindirs, and they are engaged 


for ss many days as they have to perform, and 
are well paid. Shonld they please the master 
of ceremonies, they frequently receive valuable 
presenta in money, shawls, gold ornaments, 
which are bestowed during the performance. 
Every village of importance bas a temple with 
come of these women attached to it, and in 
larger towns, having temples noted for sanctity, 
they are numerous. | 


ON RASALO AND SALIVAHANA OF SIALKOT. 


BY CAPTAIN BE. C. TEMPLE, 


In s previous volume’ I have given as short 
tale regarding Lonih, wife of SAlivahana, and 
have since chanced ona valuable variant of it in 
Griffin's Panjdb Chiefs," in his account of the 
descent claimed by Sirdir Gurditt Singh Cham- 
yari. This family belongs to the Randhawa tribe 
of the Panjib, which claims, as usual, RAaypit 
descent. 

Randhawa is said to have beena Yadé Rajpit 
of Bikaner" and to have flourished about A.D, 
1150. From him have descended seven great 
Panjibi families, viz, Dharamkot, Ghaniinkl, 
Chamydri, Dodii, Doranghi or Talwandi, 
Kathunangal and Khuoda. Now-a-days Ehunda 
ranks first, while Dharamkot, Ghaniiik! and 
Kathuoaigel have gone down in the world.‘ 
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Griffin gives accounts of the following :-—Khun- 
di, Talwandi, Chamyiri, Dodid, Kathunatgal 
and ‘Isipurii." We have, however, only to 
concern ourselves now with the house of 
Chamyart. ) 

The Randhawa tribe seems to have emigrated 
to the Panjib about A.D. 1540, and to bave 
settled in or conquered Battilé, near Amritaar, 
still an important town, and fall of legends to 


| the present day." 


About A.D. 1750 Sawil Singh Randhawa 


became a Sikh, and fought for the great Hird 


Singh Bhangi to some purpose, for soon after. 
wards “he became possessor of a large tract of 
country on the left bank of the Ravi, i 

we and CSTs or Chambyiri (both in 


; Panjtb Chih Chiafs, P. ont. 
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the place. 
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the Amritsar District), from which last place 
the family took ite mame." Sawiil Singh was 
succeeded by Nar Siigh, who died in 1806, 
took all be could Isy hands on from the 
Se a 

successor, Mahirija Sher Sith, till very little 
Bit Sho’ hand reuksing to'thens of their’ fonner 


Chamyiri is a very old town, and is con- 
nected by legend with the (in the Panjab, 
ubiquitous Salivahan" of Sialkot. I give the 
stories about it in Sir Lepel Griffin's own 
words.” The contrast to the former tale of 
Lonia given by myself is self-evident. 

“Raja Salvihan of Sililkot, who reigned 
about A.D, 90,'* passing with his retinue near 
thes poh. ete CHEATER Sianits, ‘ear & 

young girl drawing water atawell. Strack by 
se saaer obliged eestis cite tac basta td 
found that it was Chambi, and that she was the 
daughter of the Rijpit Chief of the District. 
Salvihan asked the girl in marriage, but the 
father declined as the Rija’s name was o terror 
throngbout the Panjib to both parents and 
danghters, as he was accustomed to take a new 





wife every day, and maidens were becoming | 


scarce in the land. But the Raj was not 
to be denied. 


father consented. But by the eighth day Raja 


only for life. To glorify his love and render it 
immortal he built around the well, where he had 
first seen her drawing water, the town of 
Chamyiri, which he called after her name.” 
“Another story asserta that Chambyarl or 
Chamyiri was named after the caste of Rijs 





Dbid, p. 207. 
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He swore that, if Chambi was | 
only given to him, he would not marry for | 
eight days, and to these rensonable terms the — 


Satahan’a Sevtaige wile’ wiiom Sku Ged 


Léind, the daughter of Rija Pipa of Papnikhé, 


a Champil Rijpit™ She was the mother of 
Risild from whom Siilkot was formerly called 


though not for her virtue, as the following 
story will show :— 
Ichhria, another of Riéja Silvihan's many 


Wives, became the mother of a beautiful boy, 


who was named Piiran™" The astrologers, 
who had assembled at the palace to draw the 
horcscope of the new-born infant, declared that 


birthday.” In those days astrologers were 
believed, and a high tower was accordingly 


| built, in which the boy was carefully guarded 


till twelve years had come, as the attendants 
thought, to an end, when they brought him to 
his delighted father. But one day had been 


love with him at once. This was less hor fault, 
than that of the stars, and at last, unable to 


control herself ahe canght Poran in ber arms, © 


and told him all her love. He had not been 
taught the art of love in his solitary tower and 
only laughed at Linda's distress, and ran away 
while she, enraged at the repulse, and, her love 
turning to hatred, tore her hair and clothes, and 


| when the Raja came in, told him, with weeping 
| eyes, that Piran had attempted ber virtue, 
| The Réja made no enquiries, but straightway 


ordered that the boy should be taken into the 
jungle, and there put to death. As the poor 
little fellow was being carried off by the exe- 
Se cae for his life, but for 

ong begged in vain. At length the men pro- 


re Ses to kill him, but they cut off both 


his hands, and threw him down a well where 


Ges Orifin, | ure f.and 53), Tirtih-i-Walhean-4- 
Pang lb, ‘character, p- 226 #f., «.v., Thangsifl. 
* Thid. pp. 200-210. 


* Allusion to the Sika era A.D. 78, All legends agres 
about this. 






Beh ane, vol XI. p: 290 snk footnote 4, bub ose 
penetra Roches 
tee ae iter Se sgh's SULA Bo 





p. 78. 

@ Pires ante rol. and 
amen XI, pp. 230-200, 

) ‘The same story is told of Hasild in more than one 
legend 
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they left him to die."* But the life of Piran was 
miraculously preserved, and about two years 
afterwards the great magician, Gorakhnith, 
eame to the place with his 12,000 disciples. 
One of these, drawing water from the well, saw 
the boy, and having taken him out, carried him 
tothe magician, who by enchantments replaced 
bis hands. Gorakhniith then brought Piiran to 
the palace and restored to sight Ichhria, who 
had become blind with weeping for the un- 
timely fate of her son. Raja Silvihan, con- 
founded by these prodigies, wished to resign 
the crown to bis son, but Piran world not 
accept the offer, and renouncing the world 
became a disciple of Gorakhnith, with whom 
he remained until his death.” 

The poem of Péran Bhagat tells with mach 
greater detail the above tale, and in a variant J 


have in vernacular MS. Piiran heaps coals of | 


fire on Lonin's head by using his newly acquired 
magical powers to grant her a son, who should 
be learned and brave and holy, but who would 
not remain at home with her, so that she shonld 
weep as she bad made Ichhrio (or Achhrai) 
to weep. This son was the great wanderer and 

The great Panjabi Sikh family of Sindhii- 
wilii, of Raja Siisi, near Amritsar, claims de- 
scent from Silivahan of Sialkot. They are 
Sansf Jats, but with the wearisome regularity 
of all Panjibis of note claim a Rijpat descent, 
and say they are Bhattis from Ujjayin who 
migrated under one Shil, the founder of Sialkot. 
Griffin summarily rejects this tale, and what he 
says on the subject (pp. 12-13), is well worth 
recording here, if only as an indication as to 
the proper places to go to for a search into 
existing stories and traditions. Followi 
legends, he says in effect that Raja Shil (Silivi- 
hans) was the son of Rija Gaj of Jayealmir, 
and that after the latter's battle with the king 
of Khorisin he came to the Panjab, destroyed 
Labor and built Sialkot. Here he settled and 
here were born to him 16 sons, “all of whom 
became independent, and from whom many of 
the hill princes have descended." Griffin onfor- 


1 Still shown at Silllcot on the road to KallowAl, 
however, was at least § conturies 
later than, Piran Bhagat. The The above is the received 


“Tod. rol. 192, gives 8 more; VichA, Lekh, 
oe Bont nee agi, 
Er A, Ma, 1873, pp. 1-11, 2-3, 





tunately only mentions 6 of them by name, viz., 
Biland, Piran, Risild, Dharamgadh, Ripd and 
Sundar."* The Sindhédwaliis say that them- 
selves and the Bhattis(!) are descended from ~ 
Paran, who, of course, is the great hero, Piiran 
Bhagat. Going down through Baland five 
generations we come to one Jaudhar, from 
whom the great (some of them roling) families 
of Pattiali, Nibhi, Jhind, Malaudh, Bhadaur, 
Faridkot, Kaithal and Attiri claim a common 
descent.” They are all, however, beyond ques- 
tion Siddha Jatt Sikhs, who were successful in 
the struggle for power about 100 years ago. 

In a footnote to p. 12 Griffin gives a local 
account of Sialkot. Its founder was Rija Shil, 
scendants reigned there many years, but even- 
tually abandoned it. It was rebuilt by Sali- 
vihana “according to Panjdh chroniclers, about 
A.D.90 (? 78 or 80), and according to the 
Bhatti chroniclers of Réjpitdnd, A.D. 16, sap- 
posing that Siilkot is the original Silbihanpdr, 
the capital of Silivihaga.” Sidlkof, he says, 
has been known also as Shiilkot, Shilkunt, 
(? Shalkund), SAkalpdr and Risilkof from 
Risala, the son of Silivahana. He further says 
that the Sila of Jhaig claim to have founded 
Suilkot, and “that they once settled there and 
built a fort seems certain, but the town was 
founded many years before their arrival in the 
Panjab." 

In the statement that Siilkot,=Sikalptr, was 
founded by Shiil, maternal uncle to the Pinds. 
vas, we got a clue toethe origin of all these 
fables, Pinda had two wives, Kunti and Madr. 


 Eunti whs the daughter of the Yidava king 


Sira, and her brother was Vasudéya, father of 
Krishna and Balarima, and this does not help, 
except that Kunti was also the mame of a 
North Indian race. Midri was the sister 
of the king of the Madras or Bahikas, whose 
capital was Si kala, which has been identified 
ad the Sagala of Ptolemy on the banks of the 
Biyas, 8.W. of Lihor,and as the Sangalaof 
Alexander, Madra extended from the Biyis to 
the Chinkb or Jhelam.” The Mahabhérata 





™ Cf. note 
* Trumpp f Nir sige 


mS 
tho Fichitra NAvas by the 10th 


hay aga verses from. 

ikh Gurd Govind Sitigh (an. > ee 

merlot Pitnt eahar bik had i bhawa Layo j Madrades 
i 


I took birth in the 


nok birth in the City of Pitol. He (Gur Teghbe 





oun; F008) 


ERASALU AND SALIVAHANA OF SIALEOT. 





mentions the Bibikas as animpure race out of 
the law. So does Panini.*® Our Raji Shal then 
becomes the brother of Midri and king of 
S Akal, and an aboriginal king ruling between 
the Biyis and the Jhelam with his capital at 
the modern Siilkot. 

Let us now turn to the Silivahana, father of | 


Rasdli. As the son of the Yad Rajpat prince, | 
Raja Gaj of Jaysalmir, we in a sense get at his | 


date, From Tod's account of Rija Gaj, it 
seems pretty evident that he and his father, 
Raja Rijh (=? Richpil) fought the Mubam-— 

madans sent towards India by the celebrated | 
Ha)jjaj-bin-Yisaf As-Sakafi, who was o great | 
man from 693 to 714 A.D.™ After his ware | 
with the Musalming, and after his father's death | 
Silivihana founded Silbihanptr = Siilkot, 
where he reigned 33 years." This makes him | 
out aa living eire. 700-740 A.D., and gives his | 
son, Rasili, a later date. 

Fifth from Sialivahana, according to the 
Bhatii chronicles, came Rio Kehar, whom Tod 
looks on a4 unquestionably a contemporary of 
705.714 A.D. He also takes it as certain that: | 
Kehar’s foundation of Tannoftin A.D, 731 iw 

viously, in annotating the annals 
which velale’te the wae Of Ruth and livé. 
hana with Hajjij's people, he seema to think that 
the chroniclers had mized tance | 
aia the Greek irruptions, and that these 
heroes were contemporary with Katiokhion the | 
Great.” However, if the chronicle is to be 
trusted at all, and Kehar, fifth from Silivihaga, 
flourished 700-740 A.D., Silivihana bimself 
could not have been earlier than 600 A.D. 

Tod also gives some inscriptions: one dated 
St. 597, shows that “the mighty warrior Jit 
(? Jatt) Silindra,” was reigning at Sipura or 
Salpari about 409 A.D. and that he was of the 
Sirya or Sirwya race. This Silpuri, another 
inscription dated 1160 A.D., shows as being 
situated in the Siwiliks, The descendant of 
Silindra who put up the first inscription was 


Silindra who put up the first inscription wa 
Sigh wan born ited and. possed all bis vont ot 
ir, Hoblep ation he Brat te 








called Salichandrs, and’ tha seoond was Sri 
by Kumirpil Solinkhi, to commemorate his 
victory over Salpuri as late as A.D. 1160." 

Griffin, in his Rijas of the Panjab (pp. 2 
and 9), shows that one tradition places the 
Silbihan invader of the Panjib and ancestor 
of the modern Siddh& Jatt families, as late aa 
1180-1200 AD, 

All my legends about Rasili, and, I believe, 
most of those current about him in the Panjib, 
make him a contemporary of the great Rij 
| Hodi. This hero's date the latest researches 
seem to fix as about 200 A.D.™ 

Scythian kings, then, called Sal or Siliva- 
hana, seem to have roled at Siilkot from the 
epic times to the Sth century A.D. 

To recapitulate. We have thus e Scythian 
tribe extending from the epic times to the 
present date called successively Silwa, Sala or 
Shila, Sirya or Sirwya and pehuke aan 
site called in successive eras Silo 
Zeyyeha; Silko, Shilkot, Shitkuyd oe Stal. 
por or Risdlkot; Silbihanpdr, Silpuri, Sal- 
pura, Siflkof, and ruled by a series of kings 
known as Silla or Shil, Sdlivihana or Salbi- 

indra, Silichandra, Rasild, Riaild, 
Sua. thst ae easchaiom kt Cd Vers Sah 
to have been this :— 

Sila or Shil; B.C.; Epic period. 

Salivihana ; Vikramiditya’s enemy ; Ist con- 





| tury, B.C. 


Bilivihana; ‘Sika era; Ist century, A.D. 
Rasa ; contemporary of Hodi; 3rd cen- 


Satindra; 400, A.D. 

Salichandra ; 550, A.D. 

Silivihana, son of Gaj; 7th century, A.D. 

Rasild, his son; 7th century, A.D. 

King of Silpurt; 1150, A.D. 

Silbiban, ancestor of the Siddhd Jatt; 
1180-1200 A.D."* 

That there were a series of Silivahanas, whose 
lives and doings have been all mixed up in 
legend and fable, I have no doubt, and some- 


od., vol. IT, pp Le yy iy eS 
| ot Ninian Guba Beall Dict. Oriental Biog 
“s Thid, pp. 192, 189-198 
150, 14, 200, 
oO, oe 
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thing will have been done towards clearing up 


the mystery if I have herein shown how they 
may be separated, 

After the above had been sent to press, I was 
put in possession of Prinsep's admirable Seftle- 
ment Report of the Sidlkof District.” It con- 
tains (pp. 38-50), as might be supposed, a longer 
account of the history of Sialkot town than 
ia to be found elsewhere, and which .curionaly 
eonfirms much that |] have above written. 

Prinsep, giving the local tradition, says that 
Shin, Hin and Dal were the three sons of Raja 
Richor (7) of Rajpitina, whose armies from 
Ujjayin and Indaur overran the Panjab from 
Lihor to Multin and from Kasiir to Sialkot, 
and that their name is preserved in the Sandal 





powerful non-aboriginal tribe in the Panjib.™ 

Sialkot, he says, formerly called Salkot, was 
founded by Rija Sal of Pindu renown, after 
whose dynasty it passed into the hands of the 
Kaémiri Raja Simdatt (7). 
Vikramiditya reigned at Ujjayin, Raja Sal- 
win” built the fort and established the princi- 
pality of Sialkot. 


found to the present day. 

Then follows curious legend to account for 
Silivahana’s birth. A Khattrinl, when bathing” 
in the Aik which runs past Sialkot, was wooed 
by a serpent called Bisak Nig. She conceived 
and bore a son, called Salwin, who rose to 
be a great man of power and wealth, and 
through the assistance of the snake was made 
aking. Itis said that Vikramiditya visited 
Siilkoj, and Sabwin refusing to go and meet 
him, a severe battle was fought in which the 
former lost his life; and Raja Salwin exulting 
over his triumph caused the era to be changed 
to that of Sika, This miraculous birth of 
Silivéhage ia merely the legendary way of 


dnc, on cet are so difficult 


Raporta 
are ir haar ont of 3 and none are | 





Afterwards, when | 


This Raja Sl with belonged | 
to the Sia (? for Siil) tribe, who are to be | 


| at Paithan on the Gédivart, 





saying that his father was of non-Aryan and his 


mother of Aryan descent, and the story of his 


establishment of hia era in consequence of his 
victory over Vikramdditya is quite contrary to the 
usual legend, and very well worthy of remark,” 

According to the same account, Silivihana 
had two sons, Piran and Risilhi, as Prinsep 
calls him, Piran became a fagir, which so 
incensed his father that he had his hands and 
feet cut off and thrown down a well in Karaul 
(Kallowil), near Siilkot, called Ptran's well 
to this day, whither female pilgrims resort on 
Sundays and new moons for the removal of 
boils and the hope of offspring, The water 





of the well is very cold, and possesses healing 
— qualities. 

Bar (or Forest). Afterwards, in the days of | 
Vikramiditya, the Shundalsa were the most | 


About 360 A.D. Riija Hodi, the Gakkhar 
{according to Prinsep), had established him- 


self along the Indus between Kalibigh (in 


Haziri near Marhi or Murree), and the fort 
of Atak. He took possession of the country 
west of the Jhelam and contracted an alliance 
with Rasili, who promised him his danghter. 
Hasili, however, did not fulfil the promise, 
and Hodi attacked Siilkot. On this Rasili 
shut himself up in his fort, which Hodi be- 
sieged im vain for six months, and at last 
in revenge he plondered the country of the 
Shondals and the Jats, This made them 
join forces and meet him at Saigaigh, abont 
14 miles S.E. of Lihor, and the site of 
Zeyyake. The war was concluded by the young 
lady on whose behalf it had begun, for she 
eloped to Lam, near Lihor, where Hodi was 
encamped, and managed to reconcile him to 
her father. Her name was Sirang, and she 
was 20 called from the place of reconciliation, 
vis., Siraiig or Sarangiri, the ruins of which are 
near Sauriif, 12 miles N.E. of Lihor. Raja 
Hodl after this gave his newly acquired terri- 
tory to Raja Karm, Rasilii’s son, with the title 
of Malik-i-mulk,” and Siraigirt became an 
dawn then legen 0 told in the Peowar District, in 


a late communication to the Folklore Society, also 
him Salwin. I hare never soon this form of the name 





3 hag ee He also gives the name of Piran t os 
"Cf, Btory of Lonis, ante, vol, XI, p. 200. The same 
story is told at Paithan on the Godiva ; Arch, Sur. We 

“ i'm Beale, Diet » vol. II, p. 65.—Ep, I 


- Biog., #¥e¢ SW aan 
‘the sou of ms selige Glee 


lived 
His ora if still used in te 
Dukhan, and its date ia 
ae geo | Ul. p o 78 A.D,"'—See Arch. Sur, Wraat. 


* Observe the very modern form of this title 
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appanage of the Sii family. Rasilii died in 
A.D, 400, after which Paran cursed the country, 
and under the spell of the curse it lay 300 
years, till in the year 790 A.D. Raja Niriwat 
supported by the Ghandaurs™ of the Yiisaf- 
sai country came and demolished Sirangirl. 
Putting together the legends collected by 
Tod, Griffin, Prinsep and myself, I have a 
suggestion to make, which, as it appears to me, 
it would be well worth the while of experts to 
follow up. It is well known that for many 
centuries one of the chief signs of indepen- 
dence or monarchy in India was the establish- 
ment of a mint, and it seems to me to be almost 


impossible that kings evidently so remarkable, 


183 


and of probably so recent a dateas Rasalé 
and Hodi™ should have passed away withont 
leaving a coinage behind them. I wonld there- 





fore seek for Raja Rasili and Silivihann of 
| Siilkot, ‘kings of the Sills or Sals; in the 


Syilipati or Syala of the coins. This would 
make them ont at any rate as subsequent to the 
Muhammadan irruptions into Sindh and Kabul 
or say about 800 to 900 A.D. confirming 
Tod's and Griffin’s legends. With more doubt 
I would also suggest secking for Hodi or 
Hodi in the Huvishka or Hushka of the coins.®* 
If the above connections can be established we 
shall have all that we can expect to get regarding 
these monarchs—rir., their coins and their story, 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY & M. NATESA SAsSTRI PANDIT. 


I. THE STORET OF THE THEEE DEAF MEX, 
When any awkward blunder occurs from a 
peréon acting under a mistaken notion, there is a 


to pass that way. He had lately lost a good 


men—(Muchcheridan kadaiyéy mudindadu, 
The following is the story told to explain the 

In o remote village there lived a hosband 
and wife. Both of them were quite deaf. 
cook cabbage with tamarind and soup without 
tamarind one day, and cabbage withont tama- 
rind and soup with tamarind on the other. 
Thus on every alternate day the same dishes 
were being repeated. One day, when taking his 


meal, the husband found the tamarind cabbage — 
| the direction where the lost cow and calf would 


no very tasteful a fhcactlytenmgembe tron Sed bnig 








ful, and prepared tamarind cabbage for her 
husband. 

The husband went out, and sat down ina 
place where three roads crossed, to calm down 
his anger. At that time a neatherd happened 


cow and calf of his, and had been seeking them 
for some days. When he saw the deaf man 


| sitting by the way, he took him fora sooth- 


sayer, and asked him to find out by his know- 
ledge of Jéshyam where the cow would likely be 


found. The herdsman, too, was very deaf; and 


the man without hearing what he was saying, 
ee ee el 

In abusing him the husband stretched ont his 
hand, pointing to the neatherd’s face. This 
pointing the neatherd understood to indicate 


be found. Sothinking, the poor neatherd went 
on in that direction, promising to present the 
soothsayer with the calf if he found it there 
with the cow, To his joy, and by mere chance 
he found them. His delight knew no bounds, 
“That isa capital soothsayer. Surely I must 
present him with the calf.” So thought he 
with himself, and returned with them to the 


pati Zi. x= and p. 499, No, oS 
are to be in the 
1 from Panipat 


. Leent a 
full to the Jour As. Benz. in 1831 Panipat 
Humiematic Chron. Bea Ser. Vol. i pp. 
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him to sccept it, 
Now it unfortanately happened that the calf's 
tail was broken, and crooked. The man thought 


the herdaman was blaming him unreasonably | 


for having broken the calf’s tail, while he knew 
nothing about it, and so by a wave of his hand 
denied the charge. This the neatherd mistook 
for a refusal of the calf, and a demand for the 
cow. The neatherd said, “How very greedy 
you are! I promised you only the calf, and 
not the cow.” The husband said, “ Never; I 
know nothing of either your cow or calf. I 
never broke the calf's tail. Some other must 
have done i," Thus they were quarrelling 
without understanding each other for a long 
time, when a third party happened to poss by, 
Understanding the subject well, and desiring to 
profit by their stupidity, he interfered and said 
in & loud voice, and yet so as not to be heard 
by the deaf husband, “ Well, neatherd, you had 
better go away with the cow. The Soothsayera 
are always greedy. Leave the calf with me, and 
T shall make him accept it,"" The neatherd, much 
pleased to have secured the cow, walked home, 
the neatherd had gone the passenger said to the 
deaf man, “You sec how very unlawful it is 
for the neatherd to charge you with an offence 


witch you ser aEpLTaNEe7E i idalopsalale 


case with neatherds. They are the biggest fools 
in the world! But never mind, so long as you 
have a friend in me. I shall somehow explain 
to him your innocence, and restore him the calf,” 
The husband, much pleased, ran home to escape 
from the supposed guilt, At the expense of 
the stupidity and deafness of both, the third 
passenger walked home with the calf, 

The husband on his return sat down for his 
dinner, and his wife served him the tamarind 
cabbage. He happened to put his finger to 
the place where the cabbage without tamarind 
had previously been served on the leaf. On 
applying it to his mouth he found it so very 
sweet that he demanded that dishagain. The 
wife replied to him that she had already emptied 
the pan, “Then atleast bring me the cabbage 
that is sticking against the wall,” eaid the 
husband; and the wife did according! 

Here ends the story. The latter portion is 
alo masd to be, he, SeparerOn Acne 
that is prevalent in Tamil,—Sevurw kiraiyei 
valichchs podudi éunaikefia mii,” meaning, 
“Q thou feelingless deaf woman, give me at 
least the cabbage that is sticking on the wall. ” 
This proverb is applied to stubborn wives who 
would have their own way, and not obey their 








MISCELLANEA. 


Translated by K. T. Best, M.A., M.B.AS., 
Principal, Guszerat College. 
Continued from p, 152. 

107. The unfriendliness of neighbours is more 

imjurious than the stings of scorpions, 

108, The height of religion is faith, the height 
of faith is 

_ 100. The heigh t of knowledge is to know one- 
110. The riches of the pious are in God, 

Ill. The aim of a wise man is to prepare for 
the day of judgment. 

112. The riches of a wise man lie in his wiedom, 
but those of a fool in his possessions. 

113. The wrath of kings is a messenger of 
death. 

Li4. The love of a friend is shown in affliction, 
and the excellence of hia consolation in poverty. 
‘ls. A grateful mind continues benefits, an 

one causes them to cease. 


16. Every king except God is a slave. 


117. Every bird betakes iteelf to one like iteelf 

118. Every chest becomes tighter by that which 
is put in it except knowledge, which extendas itself 
more and more, 

119. How many are safl-whose sadness tends to 
obeenpl Mas 
121. How will any one have leisure for another 


| life whose heart is engaged in worldly things. 


122. How will any one cacape God who flies 
from himself? and how will any one who seeks 
destruction avoid it 
ee ee ee 


| fident and you will be powerfal. 


126. Be a defender of the oppressed, but an 
enemy of the oppressor. 
127. Every day hastens to the morrow. 
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No. CXLVI. 





hill of Udayagiri, with a small villag 
is one which General Cunningham has named 
“Mo. 9; the Amrita Cave.’ There are four 





face of the pillar that is immediately on 
inscription which may be of some interest in 
it. The language is Sanskrit, and it is very 
corrupt; I give the text just as it stands in 





The first three lines are evidently intended — 


to record the visit of s pilgrim named Kanha 
date of Satmvat 1093, or A.D. 1036-7, which 


the cave was made by Chandragupts, 
and that the reign of Vikramiditys came 

There can hardly be any doubt that the 
Vikramaditya, after whom the era which 
ta here spoken of is Chandragupts 


family. We secm, therefore, to have here 
record of tradition of the eleventh century, A-D., 
to be taken for what it may be worth, to the 
effect that the reign of the Vikramaditys, 


subsequent to the time of Chandragupts | 


IL of the Gupta family. 
“4 Archaeol. Burr. of India, Vol. x. p. 62. 


gor: 





Tezt.* 
['] Namé Sri-jienp-ddhari- 
[*] Kamnha = pranamati 
[*] Vishnu-pidau nityam | 
[*] Samrat 1093 
*) rtanam kirtitamh | 
7] padchit Vikra- 
*) miditya-rijyamh | 
Translation. 

Reverence! Sri-Kanha, the restorer of that 
obeisance to the two fret of (the god) Vishgu. 
The year 1093. (This) temple was-eansed to 
be made a temple by Chandragupta, 
Afterwards (there iwcas) the reign of Vik rami- 
ditya. 


eer 


No. CXLVILI. 
The original plates, from which the prevent 
inscription is published, belonged to Sir Walter 


Elliot, K.C.S.L, and were obtained from 


‘ Ahadanakaram’ in the Madras Presidency. 
They have been presented by him to the 
British Museum. They are five in number, 
each about 83" long by 2} broad ; one of them, 
however, is quite blank, having no writing on 
either side of it ;it must have been intended ax 
a guard-plate, thongh it was not needed, n« 
neither the first nor the last plate has any 
writing on the outer side. The edges of the 
plates were raised, so as to serve os rims to 
protect the writing ; and the inscription is in « 
state of perfect preservation throughout. The 
ring is a plain copper ring, about }” thick and 
34" in diameter : it had been cut when the grant 
came into my hands ; it probably had originally 


‘a seal attached toit; but none is forthcoming 


now. The language is Sanskrit down to line 
17. From there to the end, it is Old-Telngn. 
The orthography is rather inaccurate; and I 
do not feel quite sure that this s genuine 
It also seems to have been left 
n finished 

The inscription is,or purports to be, one of 
the Eastern Chalukya king Viehaon- 
vardhanalV. or V.; but there m nothing 
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In it to enable us to say which of the two | translation of it Dabsthe, ieaviplien) wn 
reigns it is to be allotted to. It is not dated. | to record either a grant by Vishnuvardhana of 
I am not able to translate the Telugu portion, | the village of Prithivipallavapatfana, 
aud have not succeeded in obtaining any | ora grant by the inhabitants of that village. 

Tezt.* 
[?] Svasti Srimatim sakala-bhuvana-sam[s*]tGyamins-[Mina*]vya-sagétrig(A®]h Hiéri- 
[*] ti-putrinim § Kd(kau)éi(si)ki-vare-prasida-labdhs-rijydni[m*] mitri-gane-parip/a*]li- 
[*] tinim Oils aateaai cs meanders fem a bhagavan-Nériyana- 


[*] abd ada’. samiigidita-vara(ra)-vard halitichhan-&(8)kshana-kshana-vasikri- 

[*] t-[a* }rati(ti)-mandalingm  aévamédh-iivabbritha-snina-pavitrikrita-vapush(i*]m  Chi- 
Second plate; first side, 

["] lukyinim Kut ]lanr-plaikerishye[h?) sv-[4* jai-dhari-prabhiy- -Avarjjit-Aéré(68)shamaht. 


mang 
[*] sya Sri-Vishguvarddhana-mabiri jasye [pautrah*) bhra(bhri)-bhi(bha)mga-miitra-vidhtite- 
samii( ma )st-lrati-m: 
["] karina anéka-tulé-dhrita-sitakumbba-viérinan-[A*]}vadite-éari(rf)rasya Sri-Vija- 
[*] yiditya-mabérdjasya © priya-tansyah © chakravatthi(rtti)-lakshan-pétah © Chakra- 
[**] dhara are Lakshmi(kshmi)-vallabhah bhisvin=ity(vj=-(paji*yamin-bdayah chandra 
wa ja- 
Second plate; second side, 
[""] gad-ihblidana-karah sura-gaja iva dina-va!r*)shi jalanidbir=iva gambhi(mbbi)re-satvah 
Yodhishthira iva 
r*) sis oh Kitthi(rtti)kéya ivedpratihatadaktih éakti-tray-OpMtah chate- 
a nfri- 
("*] pa-vidyisu. vichakshanal yuddh@shu vishama-siddhih a{r® |tthi-jand 
stri(stri) shu Ma- | 
|“) keradhvajah ripu-timira-vidhvameand pralay-Adityah jvalut-pratip-inala-jvi"l-dvali(Ii)- 
[**] da(dha)-ripu-nripA(pa)h US ighre pevensh vijigi(gi)pu(sha)r-ddharmms-vijayi(yt) para- 
ma-brahmanyah para{ma*]-mih 
Third a Jirat side, 
['*] évarah servvaltiliraye Srl Viehpavarddhan-mahietjoh rishtrakn(kt)te-pramukbi"n ku- 
mbinah sa- 
("] ryvin=ittham=ija(4*]payati [|*] Viditam=asta vé=amibhih Svasti Pri(pri)thi(thi)vi- 
2 sa, aa remnelieeme, ttt 
m Karigalla va Fkim) @ ml ichchina stifsthijti: R nt ! 
: : ) tiri-svdmal sti(athi)ti: Renda(?pta)vidala- 


oe sirndegn {erere siddbhyaba(Pbuis) dapgu(Pote) dao(6)-{4*]perddhebumn sarvva 





dhs)-pa- 
[") riyaruvu firn diya-seai ichchi dinikivakrabom ledu vachchina-viira galareni firi- 
eti(sthi)ti- 
["] dappinavirn dinikivakrabum vachchina-gachchuru Renda(?atu)va(va?) dala elemura- 
rulemulave- 


["*) si-nadiya channu(?)viripsyinida(du)varagalgina ejemulachesina seyudusann 
Third plate; second side, sy 
("] mshansbiyn] © narijike-mahasatthava] viripavamahanabiyn|(?) Fbum 
™] Ila(?tho) “aadapsl sfnpmte her ine np 1 catered 
tiga frou the yrooning ade ary | ue atin stared para; but iia agin atch 
—beiuy turned downwards, in addition to . preted cott altars 6 a7 spomalns oan; but it amet 
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[*] vayyeti-mihanabhil vayyeti-mahabhil panikoluchenerakapaiichinavrasi( 
<azzeaat Oars | Seventies 
> Sha: i vmptoad he tthaval pasindi(?oti)mudhlnvetandalacharavayys- 
*F] h-satthaval pasukshovals-konthukal achchaksrravaniyn-konthukal gajebuih(?)sedhra(?)ls- 
("] pe 307 NE Soc vetands| po(Ppau)nikanthi(?)ramukola-nadupu 


| | Fourth plate. 
["*] mndda(?tta)kafichiko] ithivi-mah a-kondu(? 












val spayajanuve-kila-kopda(nta)- 
| cae vala-Div[*]carayyn-patcha(?)- 









THE GANGA AND BANA DYNASTIES. 
BY LEWIS RICE, M-E.A.5. 


Fresh light which adda to our knowledge in two s great stone pillar at a single stroke 
of former times in India is always welcome, with the supple sword which he beld in his 
and for such we are indebted to the Rev, T. | hand; and when the assembly of his enemies 
Foulkes. In an appendix to Mr. LeFaua's | Sw his principal great white-winged banner 
Manual of the Salem District, he has given | ised in the van of battle, they were filled 
accounts of several inscriptions found in that with fear. In his line, illustrious for the birth 
part, among which are four containing grants | of Sri-Vishuugopa, Hari, Madhava, 
by Bina kings. From these we not only | Durvinita, Bhivikrama, and other 
obtain » long and circumstantial history of the | kings, PrithuyaéA was born, the wealthy, 
Bina dynasty, but also particulars regarding the great hero Prithivipati, the son of 
the Gaigs kings which go to confirm their Sivamira. He saved both Dindikoje-' 
genealogy as compiled by me,’ and supply new riga and Nigadanda when they were 

A grant by the Bina king Hastimalla, | protection; the from king Amoghao- 
undated, but followed by one in the 15th | yaraha, the other from the jaws of an onpre- 
year of the reign of the Ché|s king Kop- cedented death. He, by whom his enemies’ 
parskesarivarms who took Madura, troops were slain with the sword in the battle 
made on the application of Mivali Viana | of Vaimbalguli, cut « piece of bone out of 
Rays, contains verses thus translated by his own body with » sharp knife, and cast 
Mr. Foulkes:—“May the Gaigs dynasty, it into the waters of the Ganges. He, who 
chief of conquerors, flourish; of which the with his own arm conquered the brave Pan- 
great muni Ken va was the founder, born in | dys king Varagupe in the great battle 
the illustrious line of Kaéyaps, and dis- of &r went to heaven by sacrificing his 
tinguished for his great austerities; anid which own life, when ho had justified bis friend's 
derived increased importance from king Simba- titl of Aparijits. Sri-Mirasimhae 
Nandi. There was aking named Koagagi, the | was born as his son, lord af men, a bright 
moat distingaisl prince of all the Ganga race, light of the Gaigs race, the sole abode of 
of the line of Kap v8, who dwelt in the grest honour, and mighty as the sun in dispelling 
city of Kuvalilapurs, the abode of the goddess the darkness of the race of his enemies. He 
of fortune; he waa consecrated to conquer had a son, Késarl, of » placid countenance, 
the kingdom of Bina. While he was yet o 








































honoured from his birth, a sare wishing- Sne-tnee 
a \ Mysore Fnacriptions, Intro., p- 21. 
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ania: named Prithivipati, the bender | 





of kings, who bore in battle the blows struck 
by the enemies of the king of the Abhiras. 
From him, who was the royal lion (Rajasitnha) 
of the overflowing Gabga race, and seized 
his royal enemies with his claws in battle, a 
certain king received consecration,” &c. 

We hence learn that the following wns the 
snecession of the Gaiga kings frum Siva- 
mira, who has been assigned to A.D, 668, 
each being the son of his predecessor :— 

Sivamira. 

Prithuyaéa, Prithivipati, protec- 
tedarefugee from AmOéghavarsha, 
conquered the Pind yaking V arag u- 
na. (Mirasimha.,) 

Késari, Prithivipati, ( ? Sith 
Nandi), restored the Bina dynasty. 

According to the Hostr and Niyamangala 

plates,* Sivamira also had the names 
Mavekiwe and Kotgani, and was the 
younger brother of Sr!-Vallabha. His son 
is not named, but his grandson was Bhim a- 


képa, who would thus be the same as Mara- | 


simbha. He was followed by Raja-Ke- 
sari, the same doubtless as K ésari above. 
Then comes the donor, Sri-Purusha or 
Prithuvi Koigani, whose relationship is 
not stated, but who began to reign in 727 and 
made the grants respectively in 763 and 777. 
These accounts, therefore, seem consistent with 
one another, and with probability. Were the 


dates of Amfigha-varsha, who most have — 


been a Ratta king,” and of Varaguga 
the Pandya king, known, they would have 
helped to fix the chronology. 

In taking exception to the history of the 
Ganga dynasty published by me,* as gathered 
from inscriptions which had come into my 
hands and other sources, and which is borne 
out by the present fresh evidence, the main 
ground upon which Mr. Fleet rests his objec- 


tions’ ia that Mirasimha of the Gaiga 





I Vor fanatieile | 
sya cue ee fee 
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line, who, according to a stone inscription at 
Lakshmééwar published by him,* made a grant 
in Saka 890, is there described as the younger 
brother of _HarivarmA4, who, according 
to a copper-plate inscription also published by 
him’, made o grant in Saka 169. From which 
Mr. Fleet draws the conclusion :—“ There can 
be no doubt whatever that the dates of the 
copper-plate grants are spurious, and that the 
date of the Lakshmédwar stone tablet inscrip- 
tion is the true one for the third generation 
from the founder of the dynasty.” We now 
know that there was a Mirasimhsa among 
the Gatiga kings long before the one who 
made the LakshméSwar grant; and as for the 
genealogy there given it is clearly not com- 
plete," while the expression fasyénujah, if meant 
literally, is, in the face of the superior evidence 
we have, simply wrong. 

The Ganga history is not indeed clear of 
all donbts—of what ancient line can this be 
said ?—but the main facts as deduced by me 
seem to be fairly attested and entitled to 
acceptance. There are, I may add, Ganga 
stone inscriptions in Mysore yet unpublished. 
At Sivarpatna, which seems to have been called 
Mendimangala, there are two granta by Sri- 
Purusha, one dated in the 28th year of his 
reign,” the other undated.” There is another 
at Chikmagalur, dated in the 6th year after 
Midhava Mahiarijaidhirija had en- 
feoffed Richa-Malla.™ 


The Bina dynasty is one of which nothing 


has hitherto been known beyond what was 
published by me“ in connection with the only 
two inscriptions discovered of theirs, at Gulgin- 
pode. But those now brought to light intro- 


duce us to a long and interesting account, 
riety while it bears ont the details T had 
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the following genealogy as translated by Mr. 
Foulkes :—" From him (Bali) sprung his 


strength; who possessed the great pure favour of 
Sambhu; on whose head are the rays of the 
lustre of the crescent moon; with whose sword 
the armies of his enemies were slain ; the foe of 
the Suras In his extended line Bana-ad hi- 


him was born # son named Vijayiditya: 
the of whose enemies was subject 
to him ; and even on the field of battle his foes 
could not stand before him, but fled away 
seized with terror. From him a son was born, 
Sri Malla Déva, who was called Jagadé- 
kamalla; whose arm was expert in cntting 


as a whisk to the ears of the elephants of the 
points of the compass; and his feet were 
eri; ts Eee hoes ade 
was Prabhu Mérudéva; who 

all his enemies ; whose mind was intent on 
the four branches of knowledge; unassuming ; 
& fountain of irresistible valour and glory; 
courageous; and free from the sorrow caused 
by sin, From him s son was born, named V i- 
kramAditya; of unequalled wealth; before 
whom a multitude of enemies bowed down; 
whose great fame was spread abroad ; humble; 
a chief amongst the families of kings ; whose 


heart was fixed on the two lotus-feet of the lord 





2 ge ine 





of Parvati, Of him a son was.born, named 
Vijayaditya, whose enemies fled from him 
in battle, terrified at his overpowering strength ; 
whose second name was Pukala-vip pava- 
Ganda,” unbearable to his enemies: the cloud- 
like elephants cleft asunder by his sword in 


himason was born named Vikramaditya, 
| Vijayabihu; who followed the path of 


righteousness, and was a chief lamp of the 
Bina dynasty; before whom a crowd of 


y | enemies humbly bowed down; the dear friend 
d | of Krishna Raja," &. 


The grant by Hastimalla, after the 


in which it is said of Koigani [ that “he 
was consecrated to conquer the kingdom of 


consecration, as a boon of favour, to enable 
him to assume the position of lord para- 


was suddenly taken possession of by a host 


of virtues when they were seized by Kali, 
in order to be free from the experiences of 
sorrow and joy, saying, ‘This man is born of the 
race of Bali,’ namely, heroism, charity, grati- 
tude, amiability, sympathy, memory, patience, 
cleverness, purity, tranquillity, dignity, bene- 
volence, and justice dominated by mercy. He 
cleft asunder the kings of the hill-country as if 


| they had been tender young leaflets (pallava) ; 


he was the friend of righteousness, whose 
hand always held a gift, the upholder of the 


| earth, the brother of the goddess of prosperity, 


who was appropriately called by the second 


name of Hastimalla. This Hastimalla, 


the black-bannered, the kingof Padivipurt, whose 


| crest waa the bull, and who used the monster 
| drums in battle, the lord of Nandi, baving upon 


hisown humble p received permission from 
king Parakésari” &c., makes the grant. 
We thus learn that the Bina kings ruled 
a territory to the west of the Andhra ra country ; 
that they were subdued by the Gaigas in 
the reign of Koiganil; but that a succes- 
sion of Biya kings continued to rule, of 
whom we have the names of eight, and from 
the (lgéapode SeSeres may be inferred 





Gaetapoe iment ari abhihfba. 
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was the friend of Krishna Raja, very likely a 
Iintta king; that the Chéla king Vira 
Niriyana “suddenly uprooted the Ba- 
nas; and that the line was at length re- 
established by the Gaiga king Késari, or 
Prithivipati, in the person of Hasti- 
malla. The titles of the new king, which were 
no doubt as far as possible a revival of the old 
ones of the Bing kings, were Arishnadheajah, 
Policipuryy-adhipa, vrishankah, patadichadun- 
dubhir-ayyucdhe, Nandindthal, 

Mr. Foulkes adds extracts from the Pratépa- 
iudriya, indicating the power of the Bana 
kings as late as the end of the 13th century, 
and from Tricikramavrith, a Prakrit grammar 
of the lth century, to show that Trivi- 
kenta, its author, claims descent from the 


ruyal race of the Banas. I would also refer, | 


for the beginning of the 16th century, to the 
Tekal inseription,”* which speaks of Gépa 
Raja as “the conqueror of Binisura.” 
The existence of a line of BA na kings is thus 
fully established ; and they seem, from their 
family name, to have been descendants of the 
Mahiveali or Mahimalla kings, sup- 
posed to have been the rulers of Mahibali- 
pura, who, according to Sir Walter Elhot’s 
inscription,*” were subdued by the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya I,in the 7th century, 
The statement that their territory lay to the 
west of the Andhra country, and the searery 


ANTIQUARY. 


they were independent"; that the last of these | 


of their two aioe a Gillginpode show. 
that their kingdom wns situated in the Kolar 
District in the east of Maiswr. The title of 


Nandinitha seems to refer to the town 


of Nandi, which is at the foot of Nandidurga; 
this hill-fort itself, however, must have been 
retained in the possession of the Gaigas, if, 


as is most likely, it is represented in the title 
some of them bore of Nandagirinitha 


| But possibly Nandagiri may refer to Nanda- 





gudi in the same neighbourhood.’ Nandi 
eastwards, and Tumba'* weskyuiste point out 
the general lie of the later Bina kingdom 
as in the upper basin of the Palir, The city 
of Padivipuri, or Padavipuri, apparently their 
capital, has not been identified; but an old 
city to the south of Vellore, called Padavédu, 
has been suggested. 


With all this information we are yet unable ~ 


to fix absolutely the Gaign and Bana 
chronclogy ; when more is known of that of 


the Ché]as, at present involved in so much 
uncertainty, it may be possible. But it has 
more than once occurred to me that perhaps 


the title of Gaiiga-konda assumed by one of the 
Chéla princes, and which reappears in the 
name of the city, Ganga-kopdin-Chola-puram”™ 

may furnish a clue to the date of the over- 
throw of the Ganga kingdom by the Chijas ;** 

for the Hoysala king Vishguvarddhana, with 
reference to a victory at Kifichi, is similarly 
styled Katichi-gonda,™ the capturer of Kifichi. 








DOORWAY OF A TEMPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The accompanying plate represents one of | 


those very elaborately carved doorways that 
form so marked a feature of the Chilukyan 
temples in the eastern portions of the Dhirwid 
district, Some remarkably fine specimens of 
this class are to be found at Gadag and Lak. 
kundi, but some have been reft from the 





mAs Prabhu OP tne ee to be o proper nama 
my translation of the phrase fannan dlrs pr hhu mir 
ease must be altered oe eons sigan a ats te 


Prabhu Mero whe was his 
command of the great lord w ruled im" 
i Mus, Ine. T remember seeing a note in 
Mackenzie MSE thet’ there were grants, nis, dated is the he 
cxotary Mahiévali Bina Mahériija at Srivilli 
Sewell it his Madras Antiquition p. 305, aps thers 
ane ihe taniciehions there of grants in A.D. 163 and 1476 


by Vira Valivindthi Réya. Could this be Sri Mirali Vina | ; 


irdiya F 
" Seven Pagoda, p. 127; Ind, Ant., vol. VI, p. 76. 


| now in the Madras 


drawing in possession of Sir Walter Elliot, is 
s Government Maseum. 
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Unfortunately # portion of the band of scroll 
work containing figures, on the upper portion 
a restoration of it attempted in wood; but 
whereas the figures in each scroll in the stone- 
work are different. the restored ones dre all 
alike. : 

Nothing can exceed the richness of detail 
of the sculptures round these doorways. In 
this respect they far excel those of most of 
the older Jaina temples of Gujarit and southern 
formed the’ original models for the carving 
of the splendidly sculptured mihrale that 








| specially distinguish the early Mubammadan 
of Ahmadabad. 


This doorway must have been brought from 
the east of Dhirwid or possibly from the 


| Raichur Doab. Like those at Lakkundi, Dam- 


bal, &c., it is carved in s very dark bot not 
hard stone, the same as is used in so many of 
the old temples in Kannada districts, especially 
for pillars, which in many cases bave been 
turned in a lathe form by placing the pillar 
upright on s pivot_upon a stone at the bottom 
of a pit (possibly filled with water) and then 
atone or tool. . 





PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA AND THE JAINAS. 
BY J. BURGESS, LL.D. : 
(Continued from vol. IT, p. 357.) 


In Jaina temples the piijd is performed thrice 
evening, The first or morning service usually 
Sravaka, having already bathed or, if not, having 
at least washed the five members of his body— 
the mouth, two hands, and two feet—opens the 


temple. On placing his foot inside the door he — 


exclaims in Magadhi nissaht or nissarahi (Sans. 
nissara), ‘ be off," meaning thereby that he leaves : 


all worldly concerns behind while he is in the | 


= 


temple. By some this missaki is repeated seve- 
ral nian bp albd only once; properly it 
shonld be used thrice: when entering the man- 
piece si before commencing the Chaitya- 
vondana prayer. He first sweeps the temple 
and lights a lamp, which he places on the right 
the left of the image he places an incense- 
stand—dhspaddn—with fire, sprinkling incense 
over it; and sometimes he waves a lighted 








incense-stick before the image. There is no 
fixed formula of waving this, as in the descrip- 
tion of the Ovikdra' by the Hindus. =, 








bards* or camphor, musk (kastiri), amber, and 
saffron (kééara). First, the sandal is rubbed on 
a stone with water, and made into a paste. It 
is then dried and reduced to a fine powder, to 
which are added the other three scents, bards, 
musk, and amber. A little saffron is dissolved 
in water; and this yellow preparation is poured 
over tha scented sandal and the whole made 
into s paste which when dried and pounded 
becomes the sacred powder of the Jains, techr 
cally called by them vs (Sans. vdeana) scent. 
After the dhtipa ceremony this vdsa powder 
and thumb and dropped either on the right toe 
alone, or on’each of the nine members (aigas)’ 
of the image. No mantras are uttered in the 
bathed, the Srivaka is prohibited from touching 








| the image with his hand. After this ceremony ; 


the Pdjiri comes ont of theshrine and with rice 
describes the Svastika or Sdtya on a smal! table 
or box (bhanddr) in the mandapa. Above the 
Srastika he places three small heaps of rice with 
a crescent above them, This crescent is called 


and naivédya on the Siddhadalya. 


small heapsof rice symbolize jmina (knowledge), 
dariana (perception), and charitra (conduct)— 


————— 
7 ¢ with the addition of — it or ambergris. 
’ nine atga are (1) (4) the two (B) the 
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containing water to wash his feet before enter- 
ing the mandepa; he dries his feet on the 
mat outside and then enters the shrine, ex- 
claiming niseaii. He wears the witardsana or 
upper cloth folded into eight plies, with the end 


of which he ties up his mouth to prevent his | 


breath polluting the image. 

On entering he washes the stone (Guj. 
ordsiyé), on which the kéjari is prepared. He 
puts new késari on it and rubs it with a piece 
of chanden or sandalwood. Some bards is also 
mixed with it, and the whole paste is collected 
in a cup. A part of this is also taken ina 
smaller cup, and from this the Pajiri marks 
the four parts of his body; forehead, neck, 
breast and navel, The larger cup of sandal 
paste he puts on a brass tray, together with 
incense, flowers, &c., and enters the garbha- 
griham or shrine. There he puts the tray 
aside. 

He then removes the old flowers, ana dusts 
the image with a mérpinchi (Sans. maydra- 
puelechha), a soft brush, formed of peacock's 
feathers, Then he dips a cloth in water, and 
wipes the image to remove the previous day's 
sandal paste. To places where the saffron 
adheres he applies a Vdlakuichi, or brush, formed 


of Usira roota® Thus the idol is cleansed of all | 
is then prepared of milk, curd, ghi, water, and | 
candied sugar. This preparation is taken in a | 


the saffron of the previous day. Pafchdmrita 


kelaja—a vessel like a teapot without handle— 
and poured over the image; on ordinary days a 
kulada with one hole in the nozzle is used; on 
festival and other sacred days, one with a rose 
having 108 holes is employed. After pouring 
on the Parchdmrita he takes pure water in an 
other Aalasa, and pours it over the image with 
the Sanskrit manéra :— 

eae wahrae aa: Pat: Faz 
SUPA asa TBAT II 
SHe Tq Aiea say 


T¥4 TEL TA: TA: F sin Pea a Econ 





a4: atgogtaciaet ae sare nah 
merase Tad creat Pras 











wr anieiiites avecedote Game 

Taking three different afgaluhanas(towels), he 
wipes the'image three successive times. Then 
he washes the throne or pedestal on each side 
of the image; this is called pélhckarava. He 
next washes his hands, and taking the sandal 
paste he marks the image in the nine places 
(ciyas) above indicated in the morning piijd ; 
with the remaining sandal he describes figures 
on the image. While marking it with sandal 
paste, he repeats the following Gujaratl 
manira -— 
ae uit ATE Ta Bate AC Tse 
HAITI SS TIE IAAT I Mt 
Maas ssa tay aa tases | 
azsiaet t3a sal Tat ay Ata tt 2 1 
aaah at HC FTA aeahers 


CHE TY TAA TAT A TEA HU 


para arewareh qa ee ee tt 2 1 

[7S Wea 71 Saat Stale wsa 

aferar fr erent Ty ae are rer ost 114 1h 
friacre paet yaaa 4g 

Tana Ty arsitre FI A € i 
are Tait ef Saar =e 

myoay Acar BW Pr ae Pow aT OH 
cosa Say Foe Taq TT yt t7 

eq fe TqAGet TTA H AAT IY II 
taqey aT sad eeSaI TAT 

TMK TH ATA ATT] IT I © | 
Seas TIAATT fer Ae shy Pie 

Ta aelay TT FE PT ae Fee I Yo I 


The tenth verse is repeated with the hands 


| folded. 


After this follows the pushpapijd, or the 
worship by flowers. The Pdjiri takes -the 


| flowers from the tray brought with him, and 
; Uitra, the root of « fragrant grass, Andropopon muiricatua, | 
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throws them on the image with the Gujarat! | Next he offers naieédya on the Siddhaialye 


mani ra s— 
qa SIT eit Tals Sa aT ETT 
qaran git Tertaas AT ty 
Fale eeidioadt Ta fart ait Bre I 3 I 
rufa so Hert aia farsa II 3 I 
He throws flowers also on the nine members 
above enumerated ; and, if there is a garland, 


he puts it round the neck of the image ; the | 


dhipa is then presented with the Gujariiti 


maar o— 


sega oo free Serer fee TT HN I 
| lighted with oil and wick. Music is at this 


qy sa@aqaq 4 FA TY We FE A 

ging 2t 2B ae TATA HN 3 I 

Next, the dipa (lamp), is presented with the 
Gujariti manfra :— 

ar gar zeaerrar acat Pars Ty eT IY I 

ararry H ataiey A Fel (Taz UR MI 


After each act of worship with its particular | 


mantra, a general manira is uttered in San- 
skrit :— 
a eet COM TONITE 





RATT 


aga ae axa ght fit oret E 


After this he waves the chdmara before the 
image, fanning it; and then he comes out into 
the mandapa and on the Bhdjat (s small low 
table) or bhandar, he makes the akshatapiiyd as 
in the morning service with the Gujarati 
mantra s— 

arg oT aaera 2t TST I 

He then offers fruit (phala) on the svastike 

with the Gujarati mantra :— 
wer ay TANTS AT AT Fa AT Il 





| with the Gujarit! maafra :— 


Then follows the Chaityavandana as in the 


: morning piujd, after which he retires saying, 
 dvisahi, ‘Let me enter’ the oater world. 


not. 

The evening pijd is a very short one. It 
begins between 5 and 6 r.m., when the péjiri 
nouncing the indispensible nissahi. He then 
and érati—the latter consisting of the waving 
of a lamp of five wicks before theimage. Then 
follows the waving of the maayaledipa, a lamp 


time played by the Bhjakns or others in the 


nendapa. The pajiri then retires saying, 


‘ dvissahi.’ This concludes the evening péja 
Every time ho comes in or goes out he strikes 
the ghantd for joy. 

Of the sacred’ days of the Jainas, the 
Chhavvachchari or Pajjushapa begins on the 
12th day of the Krishnapaksha of Srivana and 
ends on the 4th of the Suklapaksha of Bhi- 
drapad. During the first 7 of these’ days the 
Kalpasiitra or sacred code of the Jainas is read 


| and explained ta the Srivakas by the priests. 


The last day is confession-day, when it is 
to make chharvachahari or confession to a 
priest ; he this last day is so called from 
this. This confession is called Alavana (Sans. 


confession with them, however, does not con- 
sist of any enumeration of special sins com- 


-mitted; but the Srivaka simply mentions the 


various classes of sins, and asks forgiveness im 
the following manfras :— 
ats — 


| cad onereia ar Ba Pes A cia 


ay at ara — 
ara are Gfara ara Wala ATS IT SIT I 
AA Ba as HIT | AT ATS TS BTN TT 
ae TATA BUT WT ATS Sat NT wT AAT 
are ae a TS TAA I A BTS 





of its magnitude, which like all his predecessors he 
the merit of having determined properly its gene- | Ptolemy 
ral form and outline, as well as its actual position 
with reference to the adjoining com‘inent, pointaon 
which the most vague and erroneous notions had 
prevailed up to his time, the author of the Periplis 
for instancedescribing theisland as extending so far 


westward that italmost adjoined Azania in Africa 


The actual position of Ceylon is between 5° 55” 


and 9° 5)’ N. lat., and 79 42 and 81° 55’ E. long. 
Ita extreme 


about one-sixth smaller than that of Ireland. 
Ptolemy however made it extend through no leas 
than 15 degrees of latitude and 12 of longitude. 
He thus bronght it down more than two degrees 
south of the equator, while he carried its north- 
ern extremity up to 124° N. lat., nearly 3 degrees 
north of itatrue position. He has thus represented 
it as being 20 times larger than it really 1s, 

extravagant over-estimate, which had ita 
origin in the Mythological Geography of the Indian 
Brahmans, and which was adopted by the islanders 
themselves, aa well as by the Greeks, was shared 
also by the Arab geographers Masd'di, Idrisi, and 
 Abn’L-fidA, and by such writers as Marco Polo. In 


to be questioned at one time whether Ceylon or | 


Sumatra was the Taprobané of the Greeks, and 
Kant undertook to prove that it was. asCar 
(Tennent's Ceylon, vol. I, p. 10 and n.). Ptolemy 


he gives some particulars respecting it, which | 


lie out of the sphere of Geography, strictly so 
called. He is mistaken in stating that the tiger 
is found in Ceylon, but he has not fallen into 
error on any other point which he has noticed. 
It may be remarked that the natives still wear 
he begins at ita northern extremity, proceeds 


along the east coast to Point Pedro. “In hia map 
he has laid down the position of eight promon- 
tories, the mouths of five rivers and four bays and 
harbours, and in the interior he had ascertained 

ineteen towns, besides two emporia on the coast, 
five great estuaries, which he terms lakes, two 
bays and two chains of mountains, one of them 
surrounding Adam's Peak, which he designates 





as Mailaia, the name by which the hills that 





* Tennent here seems to have confounded Aiune, a 
haven or creek, With Migrq, a loke. The words are, 
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length from north to south ia 2715 
miles, ita greatest width 137) miles, and its area 





environ it are known in the Mahawdaao.” ‘Ten- 
quoted, observes in a foot-note (vol. I, p. 535) that | 
aa ha hose indentations in €he 


Cue) ** of the former he particularises two, Pati 
and Prasédds, the position of which would nearly 
known to the Arabs by the name of “ gobbs.” 
Ceylon is watered by numerous streams, some 
of which are of considerable size. The most 
important is the Mahdweligang’, which has its 
sources in the vicinity of Adam's Peak, and which, - 
Ganges, He mentions four other rivers, the Souma, 
Azanos, Barakés and Phasis, which Tennent 
identifies with the Dedera-Oya, the Bentote, the 
Lassen, however (Ind. Al, vol. p. 21), 
identifies the Azanos with the Kilagangi which 
entera the sea a little farther north than the 
river of Bentote, and is a larger stream. | 
Malaia, by which he designates the mountain 


| groups which occupy the interior of the islan 


plains or feeding grounds of the elephants to the 
south-east of these mountains; malei is the 
Tami] word for “ mountain.” 

and in the interior have been identified, though 
in most casea donbtfully, by Tennent in his map 
of Taprobané according to Ptolemy and Pliny, 


in vol. I. of his work, as follows :— 
bot Mannert with EKalpantyn (further south). 


 bhana—the Diving, ¢. «. Pearl Fishery.) 


Port of Priapia with Negombo.™ 

Cape of Zeus at Colombo, 

Prasidés Bay, with Colombo Bay. 
Noubartha with Barberyn. 

Odoka with Hikkode. 

Cape Ornein (of Birds) with Point de Galle. 











however, et; | 


trmologically connected. 
“% This was no doubt a name given by the Greeks. 








Cape of Dionysos, with Hambangtote. 

Cape Kétaion (Whale cape) with Elephant Rock, 
(Bokana Yule identifies with Kambugam). 
atote, which ia better). 

Oxeia Cape (Sharp point) with Foul Point. 


Nagadiba or Nagadina witha site near the Bay. 
Anoubingara with Kuchiavelli. 
On the North Coast :-— 


Talakéry or Aakoté, with Tondi Manaar. Yulo 
places both Nagadiba and Modouttou on the north- 
weat coast, identifying the latter with Mantote. 

With respect to places in the interior of the 
island Tennent enya (vol. I, p. 536, n. 2): “His 
(Ptolemy's) Maagrammum would appear ona 


first glance to be MabAgim, but a he calls it the 


metropolis, and places it beside the great river, it 
is evidently Bintenne, whose ancient name was 
“ Mabivaivana” or “ Mabdwelligim.” His Anu- 
rogrammum, which he ealls Bocileiow “the 
royal residence,” is obviously Anuridhapura, the 
Ptolemy (Maqhawdaso, pp. 50-65). The province 
of the Modutti in Ptolemy's list has a close 


resemblance in name, though not in position, to 


gonandano = Nagadibii are jdentical | 


with the NAgadiva of the Mahawdieo; and the 
islet to which he has given the name of Bassa, 
has been the custom to believe were so-called by 


the Portuguese,—" Baxos” or “ Baixos” “Sunken 


Rocks.” The Rhogandanoi were located in | 


the south-west of the island. The sea, whick 
stretched thence towards Malaka, appears to have 
at one time borne their name, as it waa called by 


the Arab narigators “the sea of Horkand.” The | 


group of islands lying before Ceylon is no doubt 
that of the Maldives. 
Kiavpios Procemr'’s GroGrarut oF 
Centrat AStA. 


Having now examined in detail the whole of 


Ptolemy's Indian Geography, I annex as a suitable 


PTOLEMY'S GEOG. BE. VI, CHAP. §9—Hrexarra. 





| to India. ‘The reader will thus be presented with 


his Geography in ita entirety of Central and 
Eastern Asia. In the notes I have adverted only 
to the more salient points, 
Boor VI, Car. 9. 
Posttios oy Hrexanta. 

1, Hyrkaniais bounded on the north by 
that part of the Hyrkanian sea which extends 
from the extreme point of the boundary line 
with Média as far as the mouth of the river 
Oxus which lies in.,.......... 100° 43° 5° 

2. In which division occur these towns :— 


Saramanné, a town,....... 94°15’ 40° 20° 
Mouth of the Maxérn......... 97°20" 41° 30’ 


The sources of this river ... 98° a? ay’ 
Month of the river Oxas ... 100° 43° 5’ 


5. On the west by the part of Médin al- 


| ready mentioned as far as Mount Kordénog [in 


which part of Média is 
Saramsnnd,,.....cccecc. 94°15" 40° 30°] 

4. onthe south by Parthia, along the 
aide of it described as passing through the range 
of Korénos, and on the east by Margiané 
through the mountainous region which connects 
the extremities referred to. 

5. The maritime ports of Hyrkania are 
inhabited by the Maxérai, and the Asta- 


-bénoiand below the Maxérai by the Eh rén- 


doi, after whom comes the country adjacent to 
the Korénos range, Arsitis, and below the 
Astabénoi is the country called Sira- 
kén 4, 

6. The cities in the interior are said to be 


Adrapsa oe Co Le 41° 30’ 
en Se ee 99° 30’ 40° 30’ 
Abarbina eee 2 sae a 


40° 10° 


40° 
39° 30’ 


Sarba ee = . 98° Af) a0" 
7. BSinalks ....... janambanee 100° 39° 40° 

Amarouga ... “ 96° 39° 55° 

Hyrkania, the metropolis. | 


Agmournt ...-cccsesccsersessee 97° 30’ 59° 30" 

Maisoka (or Mausoka) ..... . oF 39° 30° 
8, And an island in the 

sea near it called Talka...... 95° 42° 


The name of Hyrkania is preserved to this 
day in that of Gurkan or Jorjan, a town lymg to 
the east of Asteribid. Its boundaries have 
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arcat Ware are Pra Tat ae re ay 
eiait i are ore sar art ate tN ATEt 
ait & are Az UN OF Ars area ers eT 
array ayaa eT Wl test E AAT TST FISTS 
aT |) eat TRS I Tet 
ay yar WesIra— 

as somfaara i sist Peas, ast eA 
MNS AM, TIA BMT, TAA TT, TARA zy, 
al aor, AT STM, Bes TF, TAT 
wat aria, Area Tega, AACA ATAPTTATE, 
aang feared, T Aer WET fe Ae 
2H ae Hey D7 1 Bacey a, Frat Wa 
aay ert, T Tet EAA TAA HAT FT II 
eg Rae TRS Il Tet Il 


spel shia Ua al cd 
fea ii carat «digas waa Tas 1 Te 
Peraasttr cae i af 


On thia day the Kalpanifra is read from 
beginning to end without comment of any kind. 

Of the other seasons the Karitikini festival 
begins on the 7th of the Krishnapaksha of 
Kirttika, and laste till the full-moon. 

Phélgun-chaumaéswh lasts from the 7th of 
the Erishnapaksha of Phalguna till the full- 
moon following. Ashidha-chaumdswh is from 
the 7th of the Krishnapaksha of Ashidha to the 
full-moon of that month. The Abilani Oli in 
Aévina, from the 7th of the Krishnapaksha 
of Advina to the following full-moon. The 
Ambilani Oli in Chaitra from the 7th of the 
Krishnapaksha of Chaitra to the full-moon of | 
that month. 

It incumbent on all Srivakas, whether 
they attend to daily services in the temples or 


as 
ee 
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not, to observe these days, They also go to 
the [pésares or monasteries to hear the Angas 
of the Kalpasiiira read. 

They worship the Siddhachakra on these 


| days. Onasmall silver or brass stand are four 


figures in relief seated cross-legged like the 
Jainas, one in the centre, and four round the 
circumference, Between the latter are the 
words Dardana, Jidna, Chaitra, and Tapus. The 
five figures represent the five orders of Jaina 
saints—first, the Arhat in the centre; second, 
the Siddha above; third, the Acharya to the 
worshippers right; fourth, the Muni or Siidho 
to his left; and fifth, the Upidhyiiya below. 
By the more rigid Jainas fasting is observed 
on these days. There are several kinds of 
fastings.—(1), Upevded, of which, again, *here 
are two divisions—Chauvihdr and Tévihar—the 
former is abstinence from food and water, and 
the latter from food and taking water that has 
been boiled and cooled, during daylight after 10 
a.m. and before sunset; (2), Pédsana, in which 
he may eat as much as he likes, sitting on one 
dsana. Vegetables, either cooked or raw are 
prohibited. He must eat only grain, cooked 
of course, and drink water that haa been boiled 
and cooled; (3), dmbil, in which he eats his 
usual food, seated on one dsana, bat must not 
taste oil and ghi or fatty substances ; (4), Néei, 
in addition to Ambil, he may eat sour sub- 
stances; (5), Bé-dsano, is the same as. 
but in this he may eat twice; (6); Chhat—like 
Upavdsd, this is of two kinds—Chauviher and 
Tévihdr; the former is abstaining from food 
and water for two days, and the latter is sb- 
staining from food alone for the same period ; 
(7), 4{fam, is similar to the preceding, but the 
abstinence continues for three consecutive days. 
And thus the fasta may be observed from 
4,5, 6,7, &e., consecutive days to a month. 
A fortnight's fast is called Pukshamana. 
| Waating for a month is called Masakamana." 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY &H, HOWORETH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 148 ante.) 


XXXVI, 
Chinghiz Khan spent the summer of 
LEED ta the Soe pastures sho Trtith, 90 00 to | 





* For the inf contained in this 
indebted 


ormation I on 
to the kindness of Dholas Hakam ; 


| get. his horses in good condition for his great 
campaign in the west. Before he started, we 
read in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, his wife, Yesui, 
ee ee ieee 


and his son Dibydbhai Dhilel Dalél. 











Boorchi, wor anyone elie has remindéd me of 


this. I alse had forgotten." Then he turned 


to Juchi, and gaid, “You are the eldest of my 


awered, when Chaadai® said, “ Father, you have 
asked Juchi, perhaps you wish to give him 
the kingdom, but he sprang from the race of 


®* Shall then allow him to | | 
tie. Merki. a | you.” Chinghiz then asked Ogidai what be 


govern us?” He had no sooner finished than 
Juchi rising, took Chaadai by the collar, and 
said, “My father has not yet selected me, 
and yet you speak such words. What talents 


have you, except a rough character? I will 
try with you who shoots the furthest, and if 


you beat me, I will lose my big finger."* I will 


wrestle with you, and if you overcome me, 
I will lie down where I fall, and not rise again.” 
The brothers thereupon took each other by 
the collar. Boorchi and Mukhali,* cee 
separate and appease them. Chinghiz contin 

seated, and silent, Thereupon Kokososi said, 
“ Chandai, why are youso hasty. Theemperor 
has great confidence in you. Before yon were 
born the universe was filled with strife, people 
tomght apts goed abbaainacls elles: See 


impossible for anyone to live peaceably. That . 
pec al and glorious mother 


When you spedk as you 


io, yea oe the heart out of your mother, 
who has shared the labours of your father in 
founding his empire. They brought up you 
children in the hope that you would become 
men. Your mother is glorious as the sun, 
her wisdom deep as the sea. How then could 

you speak of her as you did?” Chinghiz, 


‘esavenine saad “Of my children Juchi is the | 


eldest, in future speak not thus.” Chnaadai 
smiling slightly, said, “There is no need for 
me to dispute with Juchi about his strength 
siamese hae ae 6 ee a wl YS 


: A respectful way of referring to his death. 


| be remembered, bore 
er by the Merkits, 


ed ambiguous. 
‘Te the power of shooting with the bow. 









past Uae Ok sone ‘node cka ta Taare 


eldest ; allow us both to show our zeal towards 
you. If either of us prove’ faithless in: this, 
kill him. Ogidei* has a great sorl and o 


| gentle character, let him succeed you.” Chinghiz 


again appealed to Juchi, who said, “ Chandai 


. | has already spoken. We pirekereetni rr 


and let Ogidai succeed you.” Chinghiz said, 
“ Do not strive together. The universe is large. 
Let each of you occupy a separate kingdom. 


| But mind you carry out your promise, and do 
sons, what do you say?” Juchi had not an- | 


not let the people laugh at yon, like Altan and 
Khuchar, who did not keep their word. What 
happened to them in consequence? Their 
children and grandchildren are here. Let 
them go with you, and act as a warning to 


had to say. “ Father," he replied, “You have 
deigned te bid me speak. It is not lawful 
for me to say I cannot succeed you. I will 
act sealonsly and prudently, but I am afraid 
that my children and grandchildren will be 
people without merit, and unfit to ocenpy the 
throne. This is what I say." Chinghiz replied, 
“These words of Ogidai are just. He then 
asked Tului, his fourth son, for his opinion. 
“You have already bid me, father,” he re- 


plied, ‘remind cB cables ie that which he 


had forgotten; to awaken him when asleep ; 
to go to battle for him when he sends me.” 


- (Chinghiz Khiin said, “As to Khasar, Alchidai, 


Ochigin, and Belgutai, let their descendants 
wacosed theen im their offices one ata time; with 
their appanages independent of one another. 
Sal Cha of my sucply achat say eal? My 
words are unchangeaole. I do not allow them 
to be broken. If @gidai's sons and grandsons 
be allincapable, will there not be a rough clever 
one among all my descendants ?"* In these 
testamentary arrangements we are struck by 
the fact that contrary to the usual. custom in the 


- East, Chihghiz decided that his main inheritance 


It would seem as if he felt himself entitled to 

thus dispose of what he had himself conquer- 
ed, while it probable that his brothers did 
largely succeed him in the old inheritance of 


* Te. Ogotai. 
’ Je. be supreme chief. 
© Yuan-cA'co-peehi, pp. 16)-145. 


® Tt could not be Mukhali, who was at this time abeent 
in China. 


“+1 « 
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to the ruler of ‘Tang (eic) Burkhan, with zt 
words, “You promised to be an ay, sai 
hand. Now that the people of Khoilchoi™* have 


his house. As Pallading says, he seems to have 
contemplated the Possibility of the succession 
passing out of the family of Ogotai, unless this 
clause wag interpolated into the ¥i nan-ch'ao-pi- 
shi, after the accession of Mangu Khiin, His 
words imply that he desired the succession to 
pass to the most worthy, and the one to whom the 
Eovernment could be entrusted prudently, and 
Palladins adds that this limitation is also con. | 
tained in Khubilai's charter, appointing his son 
to succeed him. These regulations of Chin. 
ghit Khan were most religiously observed, and 
treated with the utmost deference by his suc- 
ceasors. Thus it is reported in the Yuan-shi, 
that In-Tsun on succeeding to the thronein 1321, 
when all the princes had assembled in the hall 
of Damindian, commanded Baiju to read aloud 
the priceless decrees of Tai-teu* kept in the 
golden coffer. “ The golden coffer in the iron 
chamber,” ig the phrase by which the palace 
archives are referred to. In the notes to one of 
Guntai's verses, it js stated that at the court 
of the Mongol emperors, it was usual on feast 
days for the men who looked after the palace 
archives to read out the decrees of former 
Bovervigns, called Jasa,* already referred to 
in a previons Paper. Palladins explaing the 
word as perhaps equivalent to the Sali of 
Chinghiz Khin.™ 

While still encamped on the Irtish, Chinghiz 
sent to invite the Taouist sage, Ch'ang Ch'un, to 
pay him @ visit. The latter sat out, but Chinghiz 
had already departed, and he followed him.)* 
Chinghiz took with him the chiefs of the 
Various subject kingdoms, Thus, We are told, 
lhe was secompanied by Barjuk, the Idikut of 
the Utghars, by Arslan, chief of the Karluks, 
and by Signak Tikin, prince of Almaligh.™ 
He was also joined by Pita, the son of Yelin 
Liuko, the king of Leau-tung, by Uachen or 
(muchin, prince of the Kunkorats, who WHS 
his brother-in-law." He was also probably 
accompanied by Poyaoho, son of Alaknsh, roler 
of the Onguis." He also summoned the ruler 
of Tangut, who refused to gO, and was after. 
wards visited with his bitter revenge. The 
Yuan-ch'ao.mi-shi tells us, in reference to this 

* fa. the Tasa, 

Rites or ceremonies of Sa. 




































which is reported by Abulfaraj, I overlooket 
4 different story told by Minhaj-i-Siraj, He 
tells us he heard it from one of the mer. 
chants, named Khoja Abmed, the Wakhshi, 
Khe othe nw itts ho reported that Chinghis 
Khan, after he had conquered Tamghaj,” and 
had caused great h shed for four years, ar 
one night in a dream that he was binding » 
vaca of immense length sbout his head’ ap 


Khiin’s intentiongs.™* 
The same anther tells us that before setting 


" Gaubil, pp. 38 and #0. 
wld. p, 48. 


— 


4 : a | 5 
" Id. pote 578. te. the wubjects of the Khuiresm Shih 
™ Brete. , Notes om Mid, Chinese Travellers in | Op. cit. pp. 145 and 1.48. 
atc. " Le. China, 


the West, B. iy, ae 
™ D’Obseou, vel. I, p. 212; Erdmano, p. SH. ; ou Tabaket-4.Nasiri, PP 972 and 97s. 
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out several hundreds of banners were brought | 


out, and a thousand horsemen were arranged 
under each banner. Every ten horsemen were 
directed to take three dried sheep, on iron 
cauldron, and a skin of water, and slong with 
his hosta were despatched horses, mares, and 


geldings, witbout number, to supply them with | 
tains, by which the Talki or Borokhoro range, 


milk, and for riding. The Fuan-shi-lei-pen 
tells us that he left behind him as his vice- 
gerent his brother, Tiemuko,"* who had in his 
service an officer named Sakiase, who was 
a Hoeihn or Uighur by origin, and his 
family had settled in China, formerly he had 
became a distinguished officer. Chinghiz Khan 
we are further told, took with him several 
Chinese generals. He formed special corps, 
skilled in throwing stones at besieged cities.” 
They were commanded by a Mongol, named 
Yenmuhay, and Suetalahay, who lived at Yen- 
king, bat was a foreigner by origin.” Chinghiz 
Ehin was now ready to leave. We read that 
on the day when the sacrifice of the departure 
waa celebrated, there fell snow to the depth of 
three feet. Chinghiz, apparently deeming it an 
aa consulted Yeliu-chu-teai, who replied, 

This preduminance of the god of the waters 
sing rere. of summer is an 
assured gauge of victory.” Yelin-chu-teal 





accompanied the great conqueror, and it is from | 


his diary that we are able roughly to recover 


his route. The first place he names is Bula. | 


This is, no doubt, as Palladius says, the place 
called Bo-lo, in the narrative of Chang-ti’s jour- 
ney, in which we read that wheat and rice were 
rh sree there, On the mountains round it 

were found, which did not grow 
vigotoully: but tortnously between the stones. 
The dwelling houses and bazira stood inter- 
spersed among the gardens. The houses were 
built of clay, and the windows furnished with 
glasa. Thisauthority places iteouth of lake Alak- 
kul. The place is called Pulad by the Persian 
authors who place it near lake Sut." Haithon 
alao mentions Phulat, asa town near Sutknl. 
It is also named by Rubruqnis as a place where 





™= Id. pp. 373 and 965. 


together." 





saps pabllitind by Palladias 10 te: colled Puls, 
and is placed betweer Emil ‘and Almaligh. 
flows north of lake Sairam, and empties itelf 
into the Ebi-nor.™” Jt was on the main route 
from Mongolia to the west. After passing 
Bula the invaders crossed the Yin-shan moun- 





north of Eulja, is meant. These mountaing 
are traversed by o famous defile, called the 
and his army marched. About this we have 
oa Interesting passage in the narrative of 
ang Ch'’nn's journey. “We suddenly got 
Gent he says, “ of a splendid lake, about 200 li 
in circumference, enclosed on all sides by snow- 
topped peaks, which were reflected in the 
water. The master named it the lake of 
Heaven.™’ Following the shore we descended in 
a southern direction; and on either side saw 
nothing but perpendicular cliffs and ragged 
peaks, The mountains were covered to their 
summits with dense forests, consisting of birches 
or seventy li, with s rapid current, sometimes 
shooting down incascades, Thesecond prince,™ 
who was with the emperor” at the time he 
went to the west, fire! made a way through these 
mountains, cut through the rocks, and built forty- 
eight bridges with wood cul on the mountains. 
The trsdges A286 £0 wite Haat two cars 06n pace 
Palladins remarks that Yelin-cho-tsai 
in his poems also speaks of these bridges, and of 
the splendid mountain lake, Dr. Bretschneider 
says that in the Chinese work, Sin-hiang-chi-lio, 
there is a reference to this defile, which affords 
additional corroboration for identifying it with 
the difficult road made through the mountains 
by the son of Chinghiz Khin. That work, in 


| present time forty-two bridges have to be passed 


in crossing the mountain, Putimtsoff, who went 
from Bukhtarminsk to Knlja in 1811, states that 

the great higrh road from Peking to Eulja lead- 
ing alenig: the sorties slopés of the Celestial 
monntains, passes by lake Saeiram, and that 





Ts, Lake Sairam. 
%0 Gea Notas on Med, a ie p. 70, mote 40; ond 


ohices Med. Gog. 
"Lake Salma in dou A doe want: 
* Le 
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between this lake and Kulja “» road has been 
made in ancient times through the mountain, "* 
The country to the south of the pass, according 
to the narrative of Yelin-cha-teai’s journey, 
was overgrown with thick apple woods, which 
gave its name to A-le-ma,™ j.¢, Almalich, which 
we are told, had eight or nine other cities and 
towns dependent upon it, Grapes and pears 
abounded there, and the people cultivated the 
tive kindsof grain, as was done in China. In 
the notices of Ch’ang-Ch'nn's journey we read 
that at A-lima, “ there is a kind of cloth called 
‘w-lu-ma, which the people say is made from 
vegetable wool. This hair resembles the down 


enclosing the reeds of onr willows. It is rery | 


clean, fine and soft, and they use it for making 
thread, ropes, cloth, and wadding.” This, no 
doubt, refers to cotton. The people there also 


nsed aqueducts for artificial irrigation. “For 
drawing water they use a jar, which they bear | 


on theirheads. When they saw our Chinese pail 


for drawing water, they were much delichted, | 


and said, ‘You Tao-hua-shi™ are very able 
men." Schuyler identifies Almaligh with the 
ruined town of Alim-tu, on a stream of the 
same name, a little west of Kulja. Even at 
this time itformed part of Chagatai's Appa- 
nage, for, we are told, Ch’ang-knng, his chief 
architect, invited Chang-Ch'un to cross the Ili, 
close by, to inaugurate some temples on the 
other side.” After passing Almalich the inya- 
ders crossed the Ili. They then no doubt followed 
the road along the north of the Ala-Tau chain 


past Alma-tu, which is perhaps the Ch'i-mar of | 


Changti's narrative, and thus reached the valley 
of the Chui, and the capital of Kara Khitai 
which is called Hu-sze-wol-ud-o or Hu-eze-ordo 
in the Itinerary of Yelin-chu-teai, We have 
already referred to it under its other name of 


Belasaghun, In the biography of Ho-ze-mai-|i,™ | 


a native of the same place, there called Gu. 


dse-war-do, as given in the Fuan-shi, we read | 


that he governed the two cities of K’osan and 
BA-sze-ha subject to Gu-dse-war-do, and that 
when Chinghiz Khan conducted his armies into 


Western Asia, he surrendered, together with the | 


chiefs of these two towns. They were probably 
™ Bretechneider, Notes on Med. Travellers, &e., oi 
note 71; and pp. 71 and 72, note 4. py aa, 
apple Alima. 
~ ‘Their name for Chinese. 
" Op. cit. pp. 33 and HH. 
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a] both situated in Ferghana, and are probably to be 
identified with the Kassan and Badam of 


Baber."’ Tam strongly disposed to place Hu-sze- 
or-do or Bulasaghun near the modern Togmak, 


The invaders followed the road north of the 


Alexandrofski range as far as Ta-la-sze,” the 
famous town commanding the entrance of the 
pass which connects [rin and Turin. This 
famous city, mentioned agsesrly as the sixth 
century, is probably to be identified with the 
ruins of Tiome-kent, some miles below Aulié-. 
ata on the Talas."*” , | 
Meanwhile let us turn to Sultin Muhammad, 


who, having already felt the weight of the 


Mongol arms, and was conscions of their great. 
strength, had retired to Samarkand, and was 
seized with unaccountable ir “olution, Al. 
thongh the forces he could muster hably. 





numbered 400,000, they were wanting in the 


discipline and other soldierly qualities of the 
Mongols, nor had they the latter's incentive to. 


fight. To them victory would bring but bar- 
ren honours, while to the Mongols it would 
open the gates to the rich treasures of Mavera- 
un-nehr. Besides this, the Mongols were 
tolerably homogeneous, and bound together by 
while many of Muhammad’s subjects had been 





too recently conquered to feel much attach. 


ment to him. His irresolution was also in- 


creased by the divided counsels offered by his 


generals, and the gloomy forebodings of his 
astrologers. | | 
One historian suggesta that he was also the 
dupe of Chinghiz Khan himself. We are told 
that a native of Otrar, called Bedru'd-din, 
whose father, uncle, and some of his relatives 
had been put to death by Muhammad, had 


to Chinghiz Khan, and written in thoes terse’: 
“We came with our tribes from Torkestan to join 

* Turkestan, vel, TI. PP. 158 and 159. | 

» one Noter on Med. Travellers, p. 50. 

x. Notices of Med. Travelers, de, p. 114, note 94 
™ Schuyler, op, cit, rol. If, p. 121. 
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several kingdoms, which he has appropriated. 
‘otwithstanding this he is ill-disposed towards 
She desires that we should avenge her. We 


are only waiting for your arrival, and we are — 


at your disposal” It was arranged that 
this letter should be intercepted. eeeeigs eae 


them. It is possible ia that Muhammad 
did not expect that Chinghis Khiin was going 
to make a permanent settlement, but only e 
temporary raid. At all events, instead of con- 
centrating. his forces, when he heard of the 
enemy's approach he scuctered them in the 
various towns of Transoxiana and Khui- 
rezm,”” Leaving the greater portion of them 
in Turkestan and Mavera-on-nehr he sent 
20,000 men to Ghair Khin at Otrar, 10,000 to 
Benaket under Kutlogh Khan, Ashtiarn-u'd- 
dio Kushli and his chancellor, Akhra Ah, 
surnamed Inandsh Khin. He retained 30,000 
men at Bukhara onder the command of Khamid 
Tanigu snd other generals, He placed 10,000 
naan ere 

and the generals Azu‘d-din, Hosamu’ 
PRR &c., as a garrison in Samarkand, 
committed the defence of Termed to the 
Sijistan forces of Fakhru'd-din Hasan, 
Sarrakhs to Muhammad Khin, Balkh to his 

ws and their father, Jend to Asra 


Pehluwan, Jilen to Dagheljuk Malik, Kender — 
ishi, Yargand to Aslebeh Khan.“ 
Chinghiz | 
Se rik, Ni kone ating taetoek Tiem | 





He himself retired to Samarkand. 
crossed over the mountains, and then divided 
his army into several sections, one of which, 
onder bis eldest son, Juchi, with the Ulus 
Bede,*" he sent to secure the country on the 
lower Jaxartes. Juchi first assailed Sighnak, 
whose site is not well ascertained. Klaproth 
puts it, I don't know on what authority,on the 
Muskan, atributary flowing into the Jaxzartes on 
the right.” Sherif-n'd-din speaks of Sighnak 
and and Sabran, as two froutier towns of Turkestan, 


” D'Ohason, rol. I, p. 212. 
Tees, Temudechin, pp. 987 and 363. 
* the Vighors 
3 Hien EI,» 28, ote 
ers PP. 112 and 113; D'Ohseos, rol. I, p 
m1; Endeann, pp. S71 and S72. 





ind -onips Biplinake sac: situated 24 miles from 
Otrar, while the biographical work entitled 
Tabakat-al-hanesiyet of Kesevi, spenks of it as 
being the town of Yassi.“" It was not im- 


| possibly on the site now named Kuk Choganak, 


and placed in Colonel Walker's map on the 
Sihun or Jaxartes between the Aris and the 
Bugon, two tributaries of the Jaxartes, north 
of Otrar and south of Turkestan. In order 

id bloodshed, Juchi, on nearing Sighnak, 
sent thither Hasan, the Haji, or pilgrim, who 
had long followed the steps of Chinghiz as a 
merchant, and wis numbered among his 
officers, He urged upon the inhabitants 
the prudence of surrendering, and promised 
them their lives and property if they did su, 
But meanwhile the rabble in the bazir, who 
probably looked upon him as a faithless Musal- 
min to give such advice, fell on him with 
the cries Alla akbar, massacred him, and slut 
the gates of the town. Juchi, on hearing of 
this was enraged, he pressed the attack uncens- 
ingly, and in the course of a week captured it. 





Tt was taken in an hour, says Abulghazi, and 
| 10,000 Musalmiins were massacred to revenge 


the death of Hasan.** Mirkhond tells us that all 
the officers and soldiers, together with the chief 
men and half the citizens, were put to death. 

As they needed the town asa base the Mongols 
did not raze the town, and Juchi ont of respect 
for the memory of Basan Haj, had asplendid 
mausoleum built, on the best site in the place, 
and ordered faneral rites of the most elaborate 
sect of the Safais.“° Hasan's son was given 
command of what remained of Sighnak."’ 
The fate of Sighnak overawed the neighbour- 
ing towns. Uzkend, called Usekan inthe Yuen- 
shi-lei-pen,” determined to surrender, Mir- 
khond says that when Juchi was two days’ 
march off, the inhabitants im spite of the 
governor, sent their submission, whereupon he 
left the place with the garrison, and retired to 
Tonkat or Fenaket. Thereupon Juchi treated 
the people well, merely levying » contribution 
of provisions, and moved on.” This Uzkend had 
clearly nothing to do with the famous fortress 


“ De la Croix, History of Genghis Khan, pp. 175 
and 176. . 
** Abulghasi, p. 113; D’Obsson, vol. I p. 222; Erdmmee, 


er 
= Gaubil, p. 3. 
* De la Croix. 
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in Upper Ferghans, but was doubtless place 
situated on the Jaxartes below Sighnak, and I 


am disposed to identify it with the Uchkaik 


of Colonel Walker's map, which is the next | 


station on the river below Kuk Chaganak. 
Juchi now attacked a place called Barkhaligh- 
kent or Barkhaliakit by the Muhammadan 
writers, and Ba-r-ch-ili-han in the old Chinese 
map published by Dr. Bretachneider. It is 
called Ba-r-jen in the Yuen-shi, Carpini calls 
it Barchin, and says expressly it was situated 
on a great river? It is also named in Hai- 
thon’s Itinerary." In the Chinese map it is 
pluced between Sairam and Jend. It occurs 
asa mint place of the Golden Horde, and it 
was probably sitnated on the Jaxartes, not far 
from Sabran. 

Juchi now attacked a place which is called 
Eshnas by most of the Mulammadan writers, 
and Hanass by Gaubil,” but the name seems 
corrupt, and also occurs as Astart." Some 
writers would make it a corruption of Al-Shash, 
the old name of Tashkend, but this ia quite too 
far off and in a wrong direction, inasmuch as 
Juchi’s progress was down the Sihun and not 
up, and it now seems to me that the name is 
really a corruption of Yassi, the old name of 
the city of Turkestan, which is ‘in quite the 
right direction. The very interesting 
of Yass sai Wicksaclia ane deseetbad intypickats 
esque detail by Mr. Schoyler.* Juchi met 
with some resistance at Eshnaas, and its inhabi- 
tants were accordingly massacred." He now 
went on to Jend. It was a famous town in 
the East, having been the birth-place of several 
famous men, From it, according to Mirkhond, 





twenty Skythian envoys went to Alexander the 


Great, praying if he were a god to show it by 
doing good to men, and if but a man to reflect 
on the uncertainty of his condition, mstead of 


proceeding further with his design to rob them | 


of their goods and “ Jend seems to be the 
Kojend of Edrisi."* He mentions it as one of 
the three cities of the Ghuz, on the lower Jax- 
artes." Masidi, in o corresponding passage, 
which was probably copied by Edrisi, distinctly 
says Jend. M. Lerch, who has studied the 





© Tf». thé Sibun. 
ait Notices of Med, Geography, pp. 4 


- . cut, po a8 aes 
cts Avieden, vel, ML pe 70-73. 


fore, to defend the place, and Juchi th 





archeology ‘of Turkestan so diligently, Bixee : 

the site of Jend on the right bank of the 
Jaxartes between the fort of Kazalinsk, and that 
known as “ Number two," where there are still 
some moumis of rubbish and some tombstones 
with Arabic inscriptions. The bricks have been 
largely used by the modern Kazaks to build 
their mausoleums with." Avr this time Jend 
was ruled by a petty dynasty. The name of 
the ruler was Enitlogh Timur, whose father 


a dependent of his. He was very rich, and on 
the approach of the Mongols thomght it pru- 
dent to retire towards Khuéremm with his 
treasures. ihe nee ee 





gent Chin Timur, wines nate onion 
Jai Timur, who afterwards governed Khniirezm 
governor of Khorasan, to counse} them to sub- 
mit, and to remind them of the fate of Sighnak. 
They would have killed him, but that he pro- 
mised to persuade the Mongols to spare the city. 
When he returned he reported to Juchi the 
result of his journey, and the conditien of the 
place. He suggested to Juchi that he should 
storm it on the side- which the inhabitants 
deemed the most inaccessible, namely, where 
it was defended by o diteh. - His suggestion 
was adopted, Three false attacks were made 
elsewhere, and the battering engines were 
planted at the weakest part of the defences. 
When theday for the aaseult had arrived the latter 
were attacked amidst shouts; and the sounds of 
cymbals, drums, dc. The batteringrams were 
planted, and the Mongol slingers or archers 


| drove the defenders from the walls. This was 


at dusk, When suspicion had been lulled, 
Chin Timur put some bridges over theditch, 
and put two ladders against the wall, one 
of. which he planted himself. The walls were 
scaled, the gates opened, and the Mongols were 
inside before the garrison was properly aroused. 
As the assault cost them no men, they did not 
put the citizens to the sword. They were, 
however, ordered to leave the place, and to 
withdraw to & neighbouring en 
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remained for nine days, and where a census was 
taken of them. The Mongola then plundered 
the houses, and planted a garrison there under 
the orders of Ali Khoja, who wasa Mulamma- 
dan from Bukhara. Abulghazi calls him Ghaju- 
vani. He had been employed as an envoy by 
tants were then allowed to return, except two or 
three who had abused Chin Timur in his con- 
ference with the inhabitants, who were put to 


death.” Jochi now despatched a tuman™ to | 


attack Yanghikent, a town situated on the 
Jaxartes, two days’ journey from its outfall into 
thesea of Aval, Yanghikent simply means new 


town. Mr. Erskine tells us it is the Alkaria-al-— 


jadideh of the Arabian geographers.” It is 
mentioned by Misidi under the name of Ha- 
ditse.” He tells us it was situated “a farsakh” 
from the Sihun, and two days’ journey from the 
lake of Khuarezm, and tells us further it 


Turks. Edrisi, in describing the course of the 


Sihun, tells us that after Sabran it 
entered the desert of the Ghuz, and passed at « 
distance of three miles from the town of Ghuzzia 
the New, and then fell into the lake of Khuiire- 


xm, at two days’ journey from that town. He | 
tells us it waa the capital of the Ghuz, gad ‘tie | 


winter residence of their ruler, and that Musal- 
mins were found there. It was twelve days’ 
journey from Khuarezm and twenty from Farab 
or Otrar.™ Carpinimentions the town under the 
name of Janckiut. Abulfeda tells us Yanghi- 
kent was situated on a river which fell into the 
lake of Khudirezm. 
he says, from Urgenj, twenty from Otrar, and 
twenty-five leagues from Bukhara.” It is called 
Yang-gi-kan in the Yuan-ohi, the Huang-yuan, 
and the Yuan-shi-lei-pen, where we are merely 
told that Jochi captured it." In De Mailla, where 
it is called Yankican, Ogotai is wrongly said to 
have captured it."’ Levchine tells us that the 
ruins of Yanghikent are situated at a distance 
of an hour's ride from the Syr, and a day's 





© A balghasi, pe. ATS eed 334 
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It was ten days’ journey, | 


Hat and #21, pa ag go | 
PRs Originally ly mesning 10,000 mon, bat used orally | 
tor a | 


was sent on a mission to these people in 1742, 
foond the town then in ruins, but its arts 
ed that its primitive inhabitants had been 
driven away by serpents.” M. Lerch explored 
the ruins of Yanghikent in 1667. He opened 
several of the mounds, and found various 
articles of pottery and household ware, but 
nothing which could enable the age of the 


| ruins to be ascertained.“” Having conquered 


Yanghikent, Juchi also placed a deputy there. 
By this campaign he had become master 
of all Turkestan, properly so called, bounded on 
the south-west by the Jaxartes, on the north-east 
by the range of the Karatan or Alexandrofski, 
on the west by the sea of Aral, and on the 
east by the river Aris. A district which was 
afterwards included apparently in the heritage 
of his eldest son, Orda, and became the focus 
of power of the so-called White Horde. 

Let us now trace the doings of another 
division of Chinghiz Ehin’s army, which was 
depated to conquer the country east of the 
river Aris. For this purpose Alak Noyan, 
Sukta, and Togai, or sa they are else- 
where named Alanakha Noyan, Senkur, and 
Bukhs,"’ were selected. They were supplied 
with o force of 5,000 men." According to Mir- 
khond they were ordered to conquer Ilak™ 


places were surprised, and duly made their 
submission, surrendering many places without. 
fighting, a fact which is not mentioned by 
D'Ohsaon or Erdmann, but is reported by De ta 
Croix." The two Mongol chiefs then marched 
opon Tonkat, also called Benaket or Fenaket, 
and which De la Croix says was dependent on 











there. It was rather a place of pleasure than — 


of strength. Brooks watered almost every street, 
and the suburbs and country seats were well 
supplied with water, while it was graced by 
many gardens. It was garrisoned by a body 
of Kankalis, commanded by [legtn Malik, 
called Iyaltaku by Major Raverty, who was, 
says De la Croix, and as ia probable from his 
title, “the natural lord of the place,” ic. the 
more or less independent ruler there. After 
three days’ attack the walla were forced, and 
the inhabitants had to surrender at discretion. 
The garrison was put to the sword, the inhabi- 
tants were ordered out of the city while it 
The Mongols having made an arsenal of Bena- 
ket, advanced upon Khojend. Khojend was a 
large and well-built town, and situated on the 
Jaxartes. It had a considerable trade in musk 
and other odormferous substances, and was 
famous both for its beauty and the bravery of 
its inhabitanta. It was, moreover, governed by 
an intrepid and skilfnl soldier, named Timur 
Malik. According to Eastern writers he was an 
Admirable Crichton among soldiers, and Mir- 
khond avera that Rustam, Sam, and Asfendiar 
would have blushed before him. He showed 
great energy in putting the place in a state 
of defence, and constructe 

to harass the Mongols on either bank, which 
were protected by shields of felt, covered with 
clay kneaded with vinegar. He had prepared a 
special acropolis on an island in midstream, 
which he garrisoned with 1,000 men. In vain 
the Mongols battered it for many days. At 
length they determined to make a solid cause- 
way, & kind of dyke across the river, and thus 
to reach it. 50,000 peasants, we are told, divided 
into bodies of tens and hundreds, under Mon- 





gol officers, were employed in carrying stones. 


These had to be taken ao distance of three 
leagnes. The foot-soldiers, says De la Croix, 
brought the stones to the brink of the river, 
and the horse went and threw them in 
among the earth, and whole trees tied together, 
fascines, &c. Notwithstanding the many inter- 
roptions of the garrison the work was gradually 


completed, and Timur Malik saw that the end — 


was drawing near, and determined upon a 
brave retreat. He first manufactured some fire 
ships with tar, &c,, with which he set fire to the 
bridge of boats, by which one bank commani- 


1 a flotilla of boats — 





cated with the other, so aato isolate the Mongols — 
seventy boats with treasures, and with his brav- 
self to the current of the river. The Mongols, 
who soon learnt of his retreat, porsued him 
number of shots, and occasionally the rocks on 


the right bank compelling the boats to steer near 
the opposite shore, the fighting became close 
and severe. One struggle is especially mentioned 


Benaket the Mongols had fastened a chain 


pursuers were now joined by fresh troops sent 
by Juchi, who was not far off. They were 
posted strongly on either bank at Jend, where 
the Mongols had also built a bridge of boats to 
intercept him. Thus cornered he determined to 
land, and to trust to his horses. He according 





disembarked at Khaliagent. He was ¢ st 


pursued, and speedily lost most of his men, and 
was at length left by himself, He waa still 


| pursued by three Mongols, and had in his 


quiver three arrows, one withonta head, With 
the latter he shot one of the Mongols in the 
eyeand disabled him, upon which he bribed 
the other two to retire with some gold 
pieces, but other authors say that they were 
afraid of measuring themselves agninst him, 
and that when he warned them that he still 


had two arrows left they prudently retired. 


He arrived safely at the town of Urgen 

the capital of Khuirezm, whence he made a 
raid upon Yanghikent, and killed its Mongol 
governor, He afterwards fonght bravely in the 
army of the Sultin Jelalu'd-din, and eventually 
adopted the habit of a Sufi, and retired to the 
borders of Syria, where he stayed some years, 
He then returned to Ferghana and settled 
at Aris, whence he visited Khojend once moro 
to inguire about his family, and found one 
of his childremstill living. He was patronised 
by Bata Ehin of Kipchak, by whom he was 
assisted in recovering some of his patrimony for 
his son. He was at length killed by tho 


| Mongol whose eye he had pot out, and who 


accused him of not being respectful to his 
prince. Thus perished one of the bravest and 
most fertile in resources of the warriors whom, 


where many men were lost on both sides, At 
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it fell the day after the brave Timor left it. 
While Jochi was conquering Turkestan and 
Tak, the country to the east of it, a third army 
under Chagataiand Ogotai marched upon Otrar, 
whose traculent governor, Ghair Khan, bad 
been the main cause of the war. Its ruins are 
still to be seen a little to the south of the river 
Aris, It was a famous city in early times, and 
was known as Farab until the 13th century, 
when the name Otrar apparently first occurs. 
At this time it was apparently the capital of a 
small territory, for in the Itinerary of Yelin-chu- 


teai, it is said, ten other citres were dependent 
upon it."* In Pegolottis land routes to Cathay, — 
envoys, and it was clear he had nothing to expect 


but condign punishment. Taking advantage 


compiledin the first half of the 14th century, we 
are told Oltrarre was forty-five days’ journey 


with pack-asses from Almaligh, and thirty-five | 


or forty days’ journey with land waggons from 
Urgenj."* The Fuen-ch'ao-pi-shi names U-da-rar 
asa town captured by Chinghiz. 


of O-t'a-la, and the chief of the place, named 
Ha-ji-r-ji-lan-to, was made prisoner.” The 


Yuan-shi-lei-pen says that Chinghiz ordered. 


Ouotala to be attacked. It was captured, and 
ita governor, named Achir, who had ill-used his 
people, was put to death,” De Mailla says he laid 


siege to the town of Ouatala, which submit- | 


ted."* In the Huang-yuan, we are told, Chinghiz 
left his second and third sons to invest Otolar, 
which was soon taken by assault. It is m 
the Muhammadan historians that we find the 
greatest detaila about its capture. Otrar, we 
are told, was garrisoned by 50,000 men, which 
seems a very exaggerated figure. Its garrison 
had been recently reinforced by o body of 
10,000 horsemen under Karaja Hajib, the com- 
mrander of Mulammnad'’s bodyguards. Its 
walls were in good order, and it was well 
provisioned. Its commander was Inaljuk, styled 


The Mongols invested it with great vigour. | 


They proceeded to fill up the ditch, being 
much inconvenienced meanwhile by the inces- 
sant attacks of the garrison. When this was 

accomplished, they pushed up the battering 
rams and other engines of assault, which were 





© Petit dela Croix, pp. 1% and 199; Erdmann, p 
7 


and 277 ; riba eeg pet ® ale o; 296 and 236; Laity 
kat-(.Nomn 
Tebokot-i-Nasir p De ee ek Pamlern beso: 115. 


Inthe Yuan- | 
shi we read that Chinghiz “captured the city | 


| so much jajaredl by She acne Senn ee 


missiles that were shot by the besieged, that 
the two princes and their councillors proposed 
to convert the sttack into a blockade, bat. 
Chinghiz ordered them to press the attack, and 


in lees than a month the walls aad towers. were 


eon had beliaved bravely, and ‘the sone id 
now lasted four months, and the end seemed to 
be very near. At this juncture, Karaja Hajib let 
it be known among his troops that the capture 
of the city was inevitable, and that they had 
better save their lives by going over to the 
enemy. With Ghair Khin matters were very 
different. It was he who had murdered the 


of the darkness, Karaja repaired with his 

people to that quarter of the city where the 
cate of Detvairy Sud wits rae bi thes can ty, 
was. He sallied out by this gate, and went to the 
Mongel camp, where he reported the condition 
of the town. After extorting this informatic 
the Mongols, with Draconic vigour, put him to 
death, with the other Ehnirezmian officers, on 
the plea that they had been faithless to their 
prince. Some of the soldiers also were put 
to death, and all the rest were made slaves, 
Meanwhile the siege continned vigorously. 
The Mongols having learnt the weak part of 
the city from the deserters, made a consider- 
able breach, end entered. The inhabitants 
were ordered to qnit it, so that it might 
be the more easily plundered. Meanwhile 
Ghaty Jeske retires to te oie eee 
nlves hak & mobil Geld hey Wie eae. 
given orders that be was to be captured alive. 
He at length retired to the roof with but two 
when his other weapons were exhausted he 
at length captured, and taken to the camp of 
Chinghiz, who was then at Samarkand. In 
punishment of the avarice which had led 
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him to murder the envoys, he was put to death 


by having silver poured into his eyes and 
ears. The place of his punishment was the 
famous Gug Serai, where the great Timur 
afterwards built his palace.” According to 
Petit de la Croix, probably here following 
Nissavi, the Mongols having razed the castle of 
Otrar, rebuilt the city walls, and permitted the 
old men, women, and children to return to 1, 
and the garrison was forbidden to disturb them, 
Meanwhile the young and active men were 
sent on to share in the capture of Bukhara. 
While the three divisions just mentioned were 
overrunning the country north of the Jazartes, 
Chinghiz in person, who had with him his 
youngest son, Tului, marched against Bukhara. 
The first town they stopped at was Zarnuk, 
whose inhabitants retired to the citadel. Chinghiz 
went them bis chamberlain, Danishmend, who 
thus addressed them;—“ Tame Musalman, and 
the gon of a Musalmin. I come on behalf of 
Chinghiz EKhin, to save you from destruction. 
If you make the least resistance your fortress 
and houses shall be razed to the ground, and 


your fields shall be flooded with your blood; if © 


you submit you shall preserve your lives and 
goods.” Shaking at these words, says the 
Eastern Chronicler, as o mountain shakes 
when torn by an internal earthquake, the inha- 
bitants sent oot a deputation with presenta to 
submit tothe conqueror’sa terms. Having car- 
ried off the young men, who were destined to 
aid in the siege of Bukhara, he allowed the 
reat of the inhabitants to return to their houses; 
the castle was razed. The name of the city 
was changed to Kutlnk-baligh, te. happy city." 

Chinghiz Khin now continued his march 


towards Nuraia or Nor. Nur means light, | 


and the place was so called because it included 
severn! shrines. A Torkoman, a native of 
Zarnuk, guided the Mongols along a byway to 
Nur, which was afterwards known as the Grand 
Khin’s route," At this time, we are told, there 
was at Nor a man named Zerka, who had 
extraordinarily sharp sight. He was posted as 
a look-out on a belvedere, and reported the 
approach of an enemy. When news arrived 
of the fall of Zarnuk they went to him, 

© Erdmann, Temwdechin, pp. 369 and 371; D’'Oheson 
wh dein Stat eee etm br. 


Erdmann, pp. 378 and 379; D'Ghascn, vol. I,p. 227 ; 
Petit de la Croix, p. 206. oe 





pnd he said that he saw as it were a wood 


moving towards them. This was a wood 
which the Mongols cut down near Zarnok. 
Three days later a Mongol army approached 
under the command of Tair Baghatur, who, 
after Chinghiz Khan's death, commanded the 





forces on the Indian frontier, He haa beet ivite e 


thetown, The inhabitants, who had previously 
shown a bold front, were frightened, and 
sent a deputy with their submission, Tair 
having put to death Zerka, who had been 
captured by his men, and sent to Subntai 


. Baghatur, to whom they sorrendered the Kasbeh 


Nur, they also left the place as was usual, with 
their great and small cattle, with their farniture 
and agricultural implements, and necessary 
provisions, so that the Mongols might plunder 
it, who found litth there, however. Mean- 
while Chinghiz Khiin having demanded some 
food, they sent out sixty men under the com- 
mand of the son of Il Khoja, the governor 
of Nur, towards Debuseh, where Chinghiz 
then was, with a large supply of provisions, 
and he gave them presents. Having learnt 
that they had paid an annual tribute of 1500 
dinars to Mubammad; he ordered the same 
sum to be paid to himself. One-half of the first 


| year's tribute was made up, says Erdmann, inthe 


funera! garments (trawerkleider), of their wives, 
but D’Ohsson, with much more probability, 
saya earrings,” Chinghiz now advanced upon 
Bukhara. 

Bokhara was an ancient and famous city, 
which, according to Juveni, derived its name 
from bokAar, which in the language of the Magi 
meant the centre of science, and he adds that the 
name resembles exactly that of bokhar which 
the Uighur and Chinese idolaters" give to their 
temples. At the period of its foundation, how- 
ever, it was called Mejeth. In the earlier days 
of Tbn Haukal it had two lines of fortifications, 
the inner one a farsakh square, and the outer 
one 12 farsakhs in circuit, within which were 
enclosed castles, parks, gardens, and villages. 
The river Sogd traversed its faubourga, The 
citadel was in contact with the city, and 
although the surrounding country wna very 
fertile, it did not suffice to feed the inhabitants.™ 

ts Dela Crois, p. 206. “a 
way; Pott dole Grote. pe 208. D'Ohsson, vol. I, p. 


tut. £ Buddhists. 
** D'Ohseon, vol. 1, pp. 44 and 229 note. 
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It is ealled Pi- hewn the Titnerary of Yeliu- | 
chu-tsai, who tella us it abounded in every kind 


of product, was richer than Samarkand, and was — 


the residence of the Sultin.™ The capture of 
Bukhara is not mentioned in the Fuan-ch'ao-m- 
shit, where the town is however mentioned, and 
called Bukbar. In the Yuan-shi we merely 


read that inthe 3rd month of 1220 the emperor | 


took the city of Buohua.** This ia all that we 
are told also in the Kang-mu, where the town 
is called Pu-bar,“* and in the Yuan-sht-lei-pen 
where itis called Po-ha-eul.” The Huang-yuan 
says that in 1221 Chinghiz marched in pergon 
-with his fourth son, upon Bu-har, which he cap- 
tured." 

The Muhammadan historians have naturally 


much more detail. They tell us he pitched | 


his camp at Gilabad, near Bukhara, in 
Muharram 617 A.H. That town was then 


garrisoned by 20,000 men, under » Mongol | t 


deserter named Kuk-K bain and certain subor- 
dinate chiefs, such as Hamid Nur, Tatangu, 
night they made a sortie. De la Croix says they 


intended forcing the Mongol lines and escap- | hi 


Ing, but they were overtaken near the Oxus, 
and almost entirely destroyed. Ibn-al-Athir 
says that the Mongols having attacked the place 
furiously for three days, the garrison, despairing 
of resisting them, withdrew towards KE horasan. 
This desertion caused great consternation inside 
the city, where the citizens onder the advice of 
the Sayyids, Kiadhis, &c., determined to open the 
gates and invite Chinghiztoenter. [bn-al-Athir 
tells us the Haji Badro'd-din went with this 
invitation. Chinghisz entered the city on horse- 
back with his son, Tului, went os far as the Great 
Mosque, and having reached the Maksura or 
throne, inquired if this was the Sultin's palace. 
“ This is the temple of the Great God and the 
Prayer House of the Muhammadans,” was the 
reply. He then dismounted, climbed two or three 


steps of the mimbar or pulpit and bade the people, 


find fodder for his horses, since the country 
round was wasted: so say Juveni and Mir- 
khond. Rashidu'd-din says it was Tuloi who 
thus mounted the pulpit, and addressed the 


people.” The Mongols thereupon opened the | 


on REP ie ea ae used the boxes in 
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for the wind of God's displeasure blows 
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in the éitadel, ahaee they still held out. The 
able-bodied inhabitanta of Bukhara were ac- 
cordingly summoned, and employed in filling 


up the ditch of the citadel. “The infidels even | 


used the pulpits and Qordn boxes for the pur- 
pose.” Says Ibn-al-Athir, “ Verily weare God's, 
and to Him shall we-return. Truly did God 
call himself the Patient, the Clement, else would 
the earth have swallowed them up at such o 
deed.” The catapulta and other engines were 
drawn up against it, and it was assailed with 
naphtha, &c. &c. Its commander, Kuk-Khan, 
fought very bravely, but the place was at length 
stormed and captured, and the garrison put to 
the sword to the last man, It seems that 
Chinghiz heard that some of the garrison were 
still harboured by their friends in Bukhara, 
he accordingly ordered the place to be fired, 
and the town, which was built of wond, was 
reduced to ashes, only the great mosque and 
some palaces which were built of brick escaped.” 


[bn-al-Athir says that having dealt with the 


citadel, Chinghiz summoned the headmen of 
the town, and said to them, “I require of you the 
silver which the Khuiirezm Shih has sold yon, for 
it ia mine, and has been taken from my men, 
and it is now in your hands,” They accordingly 
surrendered it. He then ordered them to go 


out of the city, and they went out without any- — 


thing except the clothes they wore, whereupon 
the infidels entered and plundered it, and slew 
whomseoever they found in it. The Muslims 
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were then surrounded, and divided among the 
Mongols, “It was an awful day, with the 
wail of men, women, and children, who were 
scattered far and wide, and torn asunder. They 
divided the women among themselves. Bukhara 
awoke, a heap of ruins, as if it had not been, 
yesterday," The women suffered the lest 
outrage in sight of the men who were crying, 
defenceless against the fate which had over- 
comethem. Some, unable to resign themselves, 
preferred death, and fought till they were 
slain. Among those who died ratherthan behold 


| the fate of the Muslims were the Doctor and 


Imim Rukno'd-din, Imim Zadeh and his 
son, who, seeing how the women were used 


| fought until they were killed, so did the Qazi 


Sadr-u'd-din Khan. 

Von Hammer compares with foree the ac- 
counts of the capture of Bukhara given by the 
Musalmin historians with the Byzantine 


| deseription of the capture of Constantinople. It 


may be also, as in the latter case, that there 
was some exaggeration in the number of people 
actually pat to death. It would seem that the 
$0,000 turbulent Kankalis were so, but it is 
hardly likely that a large proportion of the 
citizens were. The young men were sent todo 
sappers work at Samarkand, while the artisans 
were largely transplanted and settled im the 
towns further east. Bukhara remained deso- 
late until Ogotai, Chinghiz Khiin’s successor, 
ordered Mahmud Yelvnj to restore it. 


DID THE ARABS REALLY BURN THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY P 
BY BE. EEHATSEE. 


After having adduced the names of the writera 
who favour the belief in the burning of the Alex- 
andrian library, and controverted the arguments 


of those who do not entertain it, the Rev. J.D. - 


Bate, M.B.A.S., says at the end of his paper’ on 
the subject: “The obvious conclusion from the 
facta thus brought together is, that the burden of 


proof resta with those who deny the story. The | 


grounds on which Gibbon bases his scepticiam 
regarding it, we have seen to be worthless; it 


would have been interesting to have learnt on 


what grounds so eminently careful a writer as 


* Erdmann, pp. S82 and 383; D'Ohsson, vol. L = 
225 and 234; De la Croiz, pp. 208 and 215. 
*' Koran [1, p. 261. 





1 Ante, p. 1. 
* The report on the burning of the Library of Aleran- 
dria cecurs at the end of the passage (p. 114) of 


the Historia which is worth giving in full 
al hh Mr. fares has already given the su oof it: 





Humboldt was, would justify the contemptuoms 
term by which he characterizes it.” | | 
It must be admitted that if a source from which 
subsequent authors drew their information cam 
be shown to be of no authority, on a certain 
special eubject-on which earlier authors had re- 
mained wilent, all later writers who place reliance 
must likewise be untrustworthy. Accordingly, 
if we can show that Abu’) Faragins, upon whose 
account of the burning’ the Rev. Mr. Bate relies, 
is not to be considered of any suthority on this 





|“ About this time (AD. 643) also roe Abe 


whom we call the 


# the 
Moslems. He lived fill the time when 'Amrd ibn ‘Asi 





who have copied that account from Abu'l Faragius, 
nor the European authors who base their belief 
Abu'l Faragius is the latinized name of Abu'l 


Faraj, who waa known by it as an Arabic, and by” 


that of Gregorius Bar Hebraeus as a Syriac, 


author, He was the on of the physician Aaron, 


who had formerly been a Jew, and was born in 
1226 at Melitene. In his youth he had enjored 
a distinguished education in Greek, Syriac, and 
Arabic, as well as in Christian dogmatics, in 
ecclesiastical history, and in medicine. His father 
having already been baptized, he waa from his 
earliest youth educated in the Christian religion. 
In extensive journeys he perfected his scientific 


education more and more. He appears already iy 


in hia youth to have enjoyed high consideration 
aa the twenty-first year of hie age appointed 
bishop of Guba, near Melitene, and consecrated 
Patriarch. Shortly afterwards he became bishop 
of Aleppo, whence he was transferred to the 


convent of St. Matthew in the vicinity of Mougal, 


where he occupied the position of a Mafrian of 


to that of Patriarch, and therefore the second in | 


the Jacobite Church. The diocese subject to him 
embraced a large portion of Mesopotamia. His 
spiritual office was one of the moet influential 
the invasion of the Mongols under Hulagu Ehin, 
at whose court Abu'l Faraj had on : 

to plead for the interesta of the 

Christians. He contended incessantly 


for the liberties of his co-religionists, the 


skill in | stical medicine contributed not ® 
little to make him acceptable to Hulagu Khan, 
who had great confidence in him, and most 
willingly granted him the immunities in the 
exercise of the Obiistian religion he had asked 
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With regard to the absence of this notice in | closely, great exz 


the Syriac Chronicon, says Dr. Krehl, the asser- 
tion has been made that Abu'l Faraj had pre- 
pared his Arabic extract with a special view to 
the literary wants of the Arabs, and had inserted 
the story therein, because it was of a quite special 
interest to them. At any rate, this absence is 


highly surprising. But still more surprising ta 


the circumstance that the same notice is wanting 
also in the Annals of Eutychius and of Al-Makin. 
The former was Patriarch of Alexandria, and died 


as euch, in A.D. 040. He gives a circumstantial | 


uccount of the conquest of Alexandria, and cer- 
tainly made use of the best sources at his dis- 
posal, which, as he wrote in the very locality of 


the event, appear to have been tolerably abundant, | 


Being a man of scientific education, the logs of 


the library, if it really existed when Alexandria | 


highly important and valuable Christian writings, | 
must have been a sad event to him. There was | 


nothing to hinder him from giving a circumstan. 


tial account of the burning of the library by the | 


Arabs; but he failed to do so. 

Three hundred years later, Al-Makin, likewise 
« Christian, also wrote in Egypt. He gives the 
very minutest details about the conquest of Alex. 
andria, but says not a word of the destruction 


of the library by "Amré. The two authors just | 


ulluded to were closer to the locality where the 
event took place than Abu'l Faraj, who wrote 
in Mesopotamia, and in all probability drew his 
information from Byzantine sources, which ara 
well known to have a very turbid tinge so far ag 
the history of Islim is concerned. Byzantine 
authors have placed themselves in the strongest 
antagonism towards Ialim by loading it with all 
the iniquities they possibly could. They imagined 
it to be their interest to represent the pro. 


feasora of Islim, who were their foes, as the great. 
eat posible barbarians, hence it may with great | 


probability be surmised that the whole narrative 
originated with Byzantines, unless perhaps Abn’ 
Faraj himself had erroneously applied to the 
conquest of Alexandria a report describing a 
totally different event. We are informed—of 
course likewise by later authors—that when 
Sad Ibn Waggis, a general of the Ehulifah 
‘Omar, conquered Persia, he found alao many 
Persian books. Not knowing what to do with 
them, he wrote to ‘Omar for orders how to dis- 


pose of them, and the latter replied that they | 


ought to be thrown into the water or irito fire. 
If the history of Abn’ Faraj be examined more 
EET ee ors Sen ie 


- 





" Conf. Notices + Extraits of De Sacy, tome IV, | 
Sap. 


ee Paton will at once apptar. 
asserted to have been warmed with the burning 





books! This is indeed a worthy sidepiece to the 


account of Qutb-uddyn on the destruction of the 
library of Baghdad by Hulagu.” He is eaid 
to have ordered the books to be thrown into 
the Tigris; and their number is asserted to have 
been so large, that they formed a bridge over 
which cavalry and infantry passed; and the ink 
flowing from the books ia stated to have been 
#0 abundant that it dyed all the water of the river 
black ! 

rative of Abu'l Faraj improbable, its further 


found in it four thousand palaces, forty thousand 


tarable Jews, four hundred royal theatres, and 


| twelve thousand gardeners who sell vegetables.” 


It is further reported that the Arabs wished to 
plunder the treasures, and that "Amrd asked the 
Khalifah for orders on the qubject. "Omar cate. 
gorically disapproved of the intention. The order 
to burn the library can scarcely be reconciled 
bis report various costly objecta and rarities 
See nae fount fa Alexandria; and could 
*, whom even Abu'l Faraj representa as a ¢ ed 
friend and patron of learning, have vemiee ant 
tirely sil Bpon so great a collection of books P 
That is scarcely credible, 

of Alexandria than that of Abul Faraj, ¢.g. by 






Cw 





bn “Abdo'l Hakam and others; some 





Jur, 1884.) 


THE BURNING OF THE ALEXANT 





nn 








Alexandria in the year 642 of our era, they burnt 
@ vast library. The report of one of these histo- 
rians, "“Abdu'l Latif, who lived in the |2th century, 
and therefore more than 500 years after the event 
he describes, is very brief, and the passage relating 
to the burning of the library is this —“ I be- 
lieve this building was the portico where Aristotle, 
and that this was the academy built by Alerander 
when he founded the town, and in which the 
library burnt by "Amri ibn u'l “Asi at the com- 
mand of "Omar waa situated.” One portion of 
this statement is of course false, because Aristotle 
had never been in Alexandria, and the museum 
had not been founded by Alerander but by 
Ptolemy L Lagus; and the other portion about 
the burning of the library ia just mentioned 
incidentally, like any ramour of the credulous 
localities of Jerusalem, and this author having 
been more of o traveller than a historian, the 
in his work on Egypt are not deserving of 
implicit credit. 

After having pretty closely followed Dr Krehl's 


dissertation on this subject, we terminate it, by | 


giving also the history of the library from tts 
Scitation tx Siacte Wis ota Wecae 

It ia well known that the library waa founded 
by Ptotemy I. Lagus, who assembled a circle of 
acholars around himself in hia new residence at 
Alexandria, which he made one of the most 

rishing seats of learning. Only the first 
beginnings of the library however date from his 


reign. The extension and increase of the collec- — 
tion and in general of the whole museum took | 


place during the reign of his son Ptolemy I 
Philadelphus, about the beginning of the third 

century before our era, when the museum attained 
a world-wide fame, arid became the habitation of 
the most celebrated professors of the period. 
Later times of course also beasted of yet other 
and similar great academics, as for instanee, the 
large schools of Nisibis and Edessa, which were 
for a long time centres of Helleno-Syriac science, 
but none of them could in the magnificence of ita 
institutions, in the magnitude of its endowments, 
in the celebrity of ite professors and in the 
power of its influence, vie with the Academy of 
Alexandria. The library and the academy with 
ite rich collections in natural science stood in 
close connection, and both were augmented from 
year to year, especially the library. The state- 





authors, who never adduoe any old authority as 


a voucher for their correctness. 


Besidden the liheary cf the silasskie thaseeaieied 
also a number of other collections of books, such 
aa that in the Temple of Serapis, the Serapeum, 
which still existed, according to the undoubted 
statement of Tertullian, in the third century of 
our era: further, there was a library at Sebastiam, 


and some other amaller collections of books. 


It is not impossible that the number of seven 
hundred thousand may be referable to the total 
number of bock-ralls which existed in the various 
libraries of Alexandria. 

The real greatness however of the library of the 
Alexandrian museum cannot have lasted much 
second half of the second century before our era, 
the urtista and scholars were, during the reign 
of the cruel Evergetes (114-117 B.C.) expelled 
from Alexandria, whereby decay waa brought 
upon the museum, which must undoubtedly have 


suffered considerable losses in its contents alao, 


Evergetes I] appears indeed afterwards to have 
repented of the errors committed by him in the 
beginning of hia reign, because it ia expressly 
stated that he not only devoted himself to the 
cultivation of the sciences but even became an 


author, composed a work on zoology, corrected 


the texts of the songs of Homer, and endea- 


youred to attract learned men to the museum. 
invitation, and never came, Aristarchus, the 
great critic and teacher of Evergetes, was, and 
remained, the last celebrated scholar whose sphere 
of activity waa in Alexandria. After his time the 
notices aboat the academy ond the library 
connected therewith become more and more 
scanty, till at last they cease altogether. During 
the interval of a century from Evergetea II till 
Julina Cesar nothing whatever is known about 
the condition of the museum. Accordingly the 
information of the 47th year before our era, in 


the times of Julius Cesar, becomes the more 


important that the museum had been consumed 
by fire, and that therewith by far the largest 
portion of the library preserved im it likewise 
perished. Some twenty years afterwards (24 B.C.) 
Strabo paid a visit to Alexandria, whose beauty 
he expreasly describes, but saya not a word about 
the library. It i= probable that in his time the 
certainly very great gaps had not yet been filled, 
This appears to have been really done sfterwards, 
becanse Suetonius clearly narrates in the bi 


ments about its contents vary from 40,000 to phy of Diocletian, that the latter had filled the 
desiderata 


TOO AGO bock-soll, heh ave. Seckzed, Brom Jee ' 


which existed in cer scopcmmersirs 





© Translation of De Becy, P. 183. 
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nth copies of manuscripts from the Alexandrian 
library. During the time of the Roman emperors 
years of prosperity alternated with years of decay 
in strong contrasts. In the reign of Alexander | 
to flourish after the city had recovered itself gra- 
dually from the s¢enea of horror under Caracalla, 
and we learn from Suidas that about the year 
360 A.D. the museum really still existed. This 
la properly the last notice we possess about the 
existence of the museum, But after that time 
even the fate of the Serapeum and of its library 
is in complete darkness. We know that the 
nected had, im A.D, 389, been transformed into 
a Christian Church under Theodosius the Great. 
It is quite uncertain whether after this time 
the library yet remained in Alexandria, or was 
destroyed or transported to Constantinople; but 
the latter case is the most probable one, and the 





probably have been formed of the libraries of 
Egypt and of Asia Minor. 
disposal for the history of the Alexandrian library, 
quered Egypt, either nothing at all, or but o 
scanty remnant of the Alexandrian library, which 
had been so celebrated in antiquity, and had sv 
much contributed to the advancement of science, 
The adherents of the prophet have in their 
blind zeal undoubtedly destroyed many of the most 
precious vestiges of antiquity, but the verdict of not 
guilty will have to be pronounced decidedly with 
reference to the crime with which they are charged, 
of having also burnt the library of Alexandria, 
[This paper was received in April immediately 


_ after the publication of the Rev. Mr. Bates on the 





same eubject, but though set up immediately it 





great collection of books founded by Theodosius | could not be published till now, from want of 
II in the beginning of the fifth century, must | space.—Ep.] 
MISCELLANEA. 
THE PEOVEEBS OF ALI BIN TALEBI. 140. Honour your seniors and your juniors will 
Translated by K. T. Beat, M.A., M-R.A.S., Keres ae 


Continued from p. 154. 
128. How many there are who are tempted by 
the charms of praise conferred on them ! 


129. How can any one feel pleasure in death if | 


the love of the world dwells in his heart ? 

130. Be one of the sons of another life and not | 
of this, for every son will cling to his mother at 
the resurrection day. 

131. There is a disease for every living being, 
and a medicine for every disease. 

L32. To everything there ia a sweet or bitter 
end. 

133. Learning will by no means profit unless it 
haw understanding as its associnte, nor will words 
ever euffice unless they are joined with deeds. 

134. It is the duty of a shepherd to choose for 
his flock what he chooses for himself, 

135. It is the duty of a king to rule himself 

L3G. [tis the greatest liberality to hasten re- 
ments, 

137. Patience in adversity is one of the trea- 

138. It is the nature of fools to be suddenly 

139. Only a wise man despises himself, and only 
a fool acquieeoes in hie own counsel. 





| live, but the 
| shall endure ; their persons 


_ but that of a hypocrite in his 





which is fated will come to 
therefore be patient in secking; you will never 
obtain what is too far off, therefore use well what 
you have got, 

142. He is not truly wise who complains of his 
naITOW circumstances before one who haa no pity, 
nor truly prudent who is too open before an 
pepiegers hp on | 
_ 443. God does not enjoin on yo anything dis- 
honourable, nor forbid you anything bat what i 


144. That men may trust you speak the truth. 
145. He who tries to deceive God is deceived. 
146. The bitterness of sincere advice ia better 
than the sweetness of a falee persuasion. | 
147, The prosperity of fools is like a garden on 


a dung-hill. 
148. The keepers of riches perish while they 
Wike remain as long as day and night 
Vahl Advoerd ec ook 
brothers of iniquity. Bs ger ai “4 
150. The piety of a faithful man isin his work. 
151. Woe to him who perseveres m his folly, 


but blessed ig he who understands and allows 
back to the right way. 
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RY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S, M-B.A8., CLE. 
(Continued from p. 1B?.) 


No. CXLVIUII. 

f psc original plates, from which the present 

inscription is edited, belonged to Sir Walter 
Eliot, K.C.8.1, and were obtained by him, 
through Mr. John Morris, from * Piganavaram’ 
in the Madras Presidency. They are now in 
the British Museum, to which they were 
presented by the owner. They are five in 
number, each about Sfx" long by 4¥e broad. 
The edges of them are raised into high rims, 
and the inscription is in a state of excellent 
preservation almost throughout. The ring, on 


which the plates are strung, is about : thick | 


and 5} in diameter; it had been cut when the 
grant came into my hands. The seal on the 
ring is circular, about 3} in diameter. The 


devices on it, in high relief on a countersunk 


surface, are very much defaced ; but it can be 
- seen that they were,—at the top, the sun and 


moon, and ao standing boar, facing to the 
proper left; acroas the centre, the legend 
Srt-Tribkuvandiikuéa ; and, at the bottom, a 
floral device, and, apparently an elephant-goad. 
The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

This is an Eastern Chalukya inscription, 
not specifically dated, of the time of BhimalIL, 
also called Chalukya-Bhima; Vishouvardhana, 
and Ganda-Mahindra. And it records the 
grant of the village of Diggubarra in the 
vichaya of Pigunavera, to 8 Brihman 
named Viddamsyya, the son of Miadhava- 
SémayAji, of the Gautama géfra, 





Text.’ 
Firat plate. 

[?] Svasti Srimatim skal bbavann-aistyi(ya)mine-Minavye-angns (et 
(*) tranim Hariti-putrigam Kanéiki-vara-prasida-labdha-rijyinam mii- 
[*] tra(tri)-gana-paripa tind Svimi- (at heen pinay bhagava- 
{*] n-Niriyana- ita-vara-varihbalithcha(chha 
[*|n -ékshana-kabana-vaslkrit-driti- Liga 
iM bhrita(tha)- -snana-pavittri(tri)krita-vapusham Chalukyin[am*] kulam=ala[m® jka- 

') rishnés=Satyiéraya-Vallabhéndrasya bhrata hie. Viehepenandainnteteelaae 
[*] varsh[a*]oi  Vethgi-mandala(Is)m=anvap[A*}Iayat || Tad-[a*}tmajé(0) Jaya[simbs }- 


Second plate; first side. 
("] sqtrayas-trimiatam || Tad- anuj-Endra-rija-nandand Vishnuvarddhand -[nava®] varsh{&*)qi || 


Ps) Tad-anujd © Mamggi(gi)-ynvarija[h*) 
Cy thhas=trayidaim || Tasya 
[**) ahthd bhrata 
['*] yaditya-bhatt[&* }rak 
["*] fatam ll 


beshtidasa || 


dvaimiturah 
Vishnuva{r* }ddhanns=sapta-ttri (tri) hata l| 

Tat-siina[r*® ]=-Mvi(vvijsho 
Tat-sunur=asht- rR DAL ERI EL ERR TE ag 


pathcha-vimhéatim ! gna i Jayasi- 


Kok} 









[**} imp pe iQ }ommetinin'=Diarmme iva Naréndramrilga®}rij@(j5)=shte- 


chatvari 
(**] téatam || Tat-stnuh 
Mmamdhgi"-ha- 


Kali-Vishnuvarddhand-dhy-a[r*]Jddha-yarsham || Tat-sinu[r*]= 


Second plate; second side. 
('?] nana-kirana-puora -dahana-vikhyAta-ki(ki)rtti{r*]=Ggunaga-Vijayidityai-cha- 


['*] tu[é-cha*)tviri{m®*)éatam |(|/) 


Tad -anneyt il Veena 


(**] tmajai=Chilukya-Bhima-bhipalas=tritiatam || at-putrijs*=tad-ansnta- 
[*°) rena Vijayadity6 vijii* ]ty=[4° ]havé |\(!) lord pa 
[**] jéna virana(e) hgh )ra(rd)(GhH)o-Kn (he ighhiptla®] ] ira. 


("] hy=6j[j*] vala-héma-kalpita-tali-kotim 


Ym 


vadinyd 


® Correct into Mmartun. 
« Correct into putras, or elec into putrishs. 
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("| Kitkjritimeyan-nidhiya vir shap-mlsamedsi(ynenvipah [([) _‘Taayt- 
(“] gra-stinor=Amms-rajas=sapta varah/i*]ni |j Tat-suta[m*] Vijay 
Third plate s jirat nae, 

["*] dityara krita-kanthiki-po‘ta-bandh-Abhi(bhi)jshékam |j* bilam=nchchitys 
[™] Tab-[4*)dhip6p6" miisam=tkam || Ta[ m*) yudhi vinihatya ae 

[**] Inkya-Bhima-bhip-dtmajé Vikramaditya-rijah |* éhidada 

(**] sin=-bhovam=anvapilayat || Tabebhitva’® yudhi Pri) 
[?*] sannibha-bald Bhi(bhi)mé=Mma-stind(nur)=bbhatas=san-mis-4- 
(™] shtakam=ivad=dva vasndhim vyapidya” tam sathyuge Titha-jyé- 


(™ |] shtha-soto-tha Malla-nripatis-sapt=invapid-ratear| i* jn=ntsiryy=[4*]- 
("] tha tameagrahit-kula-bhovam patténa Bhimi onripeb |(|/) Tasy=-niva vyasa- 
Third plate; second side, 

("] nam=iha _ trayli -jatan™ Bate-dete-[8° Jb yaeanemacinditam cha bhi- 


te meted Romeo F Majdunbiya(in®} yoann db 

**) ti-kshant[i*]m4(ma)tyim=aty-idity jayiditya 

(*) 4“ jijanad=yam Plessis teak et Macq ae 

[™] agg ete or h*] Sénindthan=-Triporamathansh Kanyakdéya[m® jyath= 
) til* 

(**] Mitr-dravinda-pratibddha-hétn[h*] pradvéshi-nthira- 


d vighita-hétuh- 

hbri)tam téja ih=aijaté [kan | tbjssvinas=téja iv=itipfite(m®*) [|*] 
Fourth plate; first side. 

[**] Yasmin=éiesti vasudhimn vasubhis=sa(m*)piirnna(ropa)-sakals-janatA[mm) cha ||( | ) 

[**) rijani Dharmma-tandijé _ yathi-Manu-prokta-dharmma-sampanné |(j)) Sa  ssa(sa)- 

[*] rrval8kséraya-Sct-Vishgavarddhans-mahirij(A®)dhir#jah-para[ma]-n4 





[+] yasy=Bohohri(ch 


(“] hééverah<parama-brahma (hma)nyé miitd pitri-pid-iinudhyita- 
(*] é=Chalukys**-Bhima-GandaMahéndra(h*] sitmhisa'“ni(ne)-matmtaruda-** 
(**] h=Pagunavara-vishaya-nivasind rishtraku(ki)ia-pramukhdn=sarvva 


D=eami~ 
[*"] hui(hd)y=trttha(ttha)m=8}5[4*]payati (1*] Viditam=aste vah [|*] Srimin-Gantama- 


gan (zo)tra- 
[] 56 dvija-varae=sad-vartma-gah<ponya-bhig-n=Adi(da)tts vasudham=api kahiti- 
Fourth plate; second side. 
[) tal-idhiais-su-vami-dva(dbha)vaih datt(i*)m © Tiirkkama-bhiisurah = krama-yn- 
["] tah khyitah kshitan sad-gupsi{h*]  din-inanda-vidhiyi-dina-niratah=ptj[y*|s- 
["] sswatim sarvvadd (jj) Tad-itmajd dik-prathith gun-aughai[r®|qdvijéndre-vamé- 


i{im*]ba- 
[°"] ra-piropa-chandrah aniina-dé(di)n-i[r® Jchehita-bandhu-chchitabandhn’*-m 
["!] mahi-gapai(nd) Midhayg-stmayiji(jf) (||) Sutas=tadiyé fee 


["*] ni-brinds-vandyah kali-kalip, « bha(cha) pira-drif[v®]i  éruti-smriti- -prikte-sa- 
[(] masta-vasta-visaddha-dhim(a*}o=iha  Viddamayyah |(|)  Grihath  yadtyath  sva- 
Cl int sat&[ m*] yad-dhandni yasy=artth a-yotini pitri-samarppapit=sa- 






" Here the vowel 4 has aguin "though it ban the long 4 in lies 19 und 26 )fizst syllable, 
ay || "S Gereotine mea 
Some correction or other is required here; probably | final form of m with the the engraver baa confuasd the 


“ These four syllables are repeated by mistake. 


Avatar, 154.) 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTO: 








Fifth plate. 
[*"] rvva-dig-asta(nta)riini yulyya(ya)-Kilro lei et lya 


[""] ddhatara-pravritti[r* J=-nniyukta-karmmagy=u 





c™] plby-vé (nt) rgrenmanibittarprie vik (A egabche Ww Tasmai tat-K8s Atiiaya- 


[*] sand 
["] yab [/*] 


ifr®]= 


Ddigguba™rra-grimd dattah |/*] 
pirvvatah Kratcha |j(|) 


Asy-[A*]}vadha- 
dakehinatah Kraniirn | 


paschimatah 
("*) uttaratah Paluko(?kau)on hol Asy=bpari [na*] kb(ké)nachid=bidhi karttavyih™ [(j*] 


Babubhi[r*|=-vvasudha da- 
(] da™“tté bahnbhié=cheinn 
> phaiam ii) Sva-da- 
(] team pe 


ya{m*] j[iya®)ts krienib (I) 


piliti yasya yasya yad[a*] bhimis-tasyn tasya ta[dae] 
va yd haréta vasundharim shoshti-varsha’-sahasrini visht[4*)- 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued ae p. 206.) 


termined to overwhelm the other great city of 
Mavers-un-Nehr, namely, Samarkand. This 
was felt to be a ,reat undertaking, and the 
varions contingents which had been busy in 


on the doomed city. Ibn-al-Athir says, “The — 


Mongols took with them from Bukhara the 
young men who bad not been put to death, 
sidan, Sh sis on foot in the most wretched 

manner, and killing those who were worn ont 
aaa sola 45 “an When they approached 
the city they sent forward the cavalry, leaving 
behind the foot-soldiers, prisoners, and bag- 
gage to advance successively, so aa to increase 
the terror in the minds of the Moslems. At 
the sight of this looming mass the people inside 
overrated its strength, and when the next 
day the prisoners, infantry, and train came on, 


every tenth captive carrying a fing, they ima- | 


gined they were all fighting men.” The 
Mongols had marched along the beautiful 
Zarafshin valley, and left contingents en route 
lane ged seh: Fain thy wae ed 
oxiana. Th was dively sched aliy, ‘Sho Suse 
candes of Pliny, Strabo, dc. It waa seventy far- 
longs, or three French leagues, in circumference. 
Tts walls had twelve gates, made of iron, which 
were protected by towers, and had a deep ditch 








a mistake, 
© This repetition of the da is a mistake. 





| duct, —. which eee reppin 
through és’ bik, Ta cal lined Neild ies 
a rivulet of water. Each house had a beautiful 





the walls were defenceless. Within this latter 
city was the great mosque and the palace. Yakut 
reports, says De la Croix, that when you mounted 
the fortress to view the city you could see nothing 
within the walls were ploughed lands, fields, and 


many gardens, and even mountains and valleys. 
One of its gates, called the gate df Kesh, had 


an iron plate on it with an insctiption in the 
old Himyaritic or primitive Arabic letters, and 
coins with Kufie characters were found there 
when Timur dug the foundation for his city. 
In the itinerary of Yelin Chotesi who 
accompanied Chinghiz Khjn, we have a de- 


scription of Samarkand st thia time, which 


is interesting. He calls it Siin-se-kan, and 
tells us the meaning of this name among the 
western people was “fat.” Dr. Bretschneider 
agrees with this etymology, Semiz in Turkish 
bishops of the Middle Ages called the city Sem- 
niscant, The Chinese generally wrote the 
name Sie-mi-aze-kan." To revert to Yeliu 
Chutsai's itinerary, we are told the city received 
eg 
9 188 
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this name from its fertility, the country round 


being very rich and populous. They had gold 


and copper coins, which had not holes and rims 
as in China, Around the city for a great dis- 
tance were orchards, groves, flower-gardens, 
aqueducts, running springs, square basins and 


round ponds in uninterrupted succession. The | 
water-melons there were aa big as horses’ heads, | 


and wine was made from grapes. There were 
mulberry trees, bat not fit for the breeding of 
silk worms. All the clothes there were made 
of Kii-sin." Black was used as the mourning 
colour, while white, contrary to the Chinese 
custom, was considered of good omen, and 
universally worn." In the itinerary of Ch'ang- 
Ch'nn, who was there two years later, we read 


that Sie-mi-sze-kan was laid out on the borders | 
of canals, As it never rained in summer and | 
autumn, the people conducted two rivers to 


the city and distributed the water through all 
the streets, so that every house could make use 
of it. Before the Sultan was overthrown the 
city contained more than a handred thousand 
families, but after its occupation® only a fourth 
part remained. Most of the fields and gardens 
belonged to the Mubammadans; but they were 
not allowed to dispose of them. They were 
obliged to manage their property in conjunction 
with Khitan, Chinese and men from Ho-si, 1.¢., 
the modern Kausoh, Chinese workmen were 
living everywhere.’ According to Juveni 
and Rashido'd-din, the garrison conmsted of 
110,000 men. Mirkhond tells us that of these 
60,000 were Turkomans or Kankalis, and 50,000 
Tajiks, t.c. Persians. There were also 200 ele- 
phants there of the largest size. Nissavi says 
the garrison consisted of 40,000 men, Turks and 
Persians, under the best generals, while [bn-al. 
Athir pnts it at 50,000 men. He goes on to say 
that the Mongols surrounded the place, where- 
upon the strong and brave men sallied out, 
without any of the Kholrezmians, whose hearts 
quailed with fear of these accursed men. They 
were confronted by the Mongol infantry, which 


gradually retired and drew on their eager | 


assailants inte, samba, When a Dee of 





i = 
st neider, notes, tc., pp. 116 and 117; 
* By the Mongols. 
rete al Cuincks Bake Brechoae ene 
in the wake of Chinghis Ehin. Bretechnsider, 
d#e., pp. 33 and 39. 
* Tabakal-i-Namri, pp. 979 and 980. 


men issued. Those who had made the sortie 
were attacked on both sides, and were slain to 
the last man, “dying as martyrs, God's grace 
upon them.” There were 70,000 of them, says 
our author. This defeat dispirited the rest of 


| the citizens, and especially the Kankalis, who 


said, We are of the same race as these men. 
They will not kill us. They accordingly begged 
for quarter which was granted them. They 
opened the gates of the city, the people being 
unable to prevent them, and went out with 
their families and property. The infidels said to 
them, “ Deliver to us your arms and property, 
and we will send you to your kin.” They did 


| 80, but the infidels, after taking from them their 


horses, weapons,‘d&c., put them to the sword to 
the last man, and seized their goods, their beasts, 
and their women. On the 4th day they pro- 
claimed in the city that all the inhabitants 
should go out, and that whosoever remained 
behind would be put to death, Accordingly all 
the men, women, and children went out, “and 
they did tothe people of Samarkand what they 
had done to the people of Bukhara in the way of 
pillage, massacre, capture, and outrage.” They 
entered the city and plundered all in -it, burnt 
down the great mosque, violated the virgins, tor- 
tured the men in various ways in quest of trea- 
sure, and slew those who were not fit for slavery. 


This happened in the month of Muharram 617. 


Minhaj-i-Siraj tells virtually the same story. 
He says that about 50,000 ya perished 
in the ambuscade, and that there were then 
60,000 troops left inside, consisting of Turks, 
Ghoris, Tajiks, Khallajes, and Karluks, with 


all the Maliks of Ghur, and that the city was 


taken on the day of “ Ashura," the tenth of the 


| month Muharram 617.‘ Javeni and Rashidn'd- 


din* say that Chinghiz pitched his camp at Kok- 
Serai, or the Blue Palace, Having planted his 
army about the place, he rode round the city a 
two days’ ride, maturing his plans. On the third 


day Alba Khiin, Sheikh Khin, and Berbela 


Khiin made a sortie, in which they struggled till 
evening and killed a large number of the 
invaders,” and themselves lost .1,000 men, 





=a at this point does little up rey as 
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Abulfaraj says they also made a aumber of 
prisoners, whom they took back with them into 
the city and cruelly ecrucified."° The next day 
Chinghiz Khim drew his men close up to the 
walls, mounted his horee, and blew the great 
trumpet, and the catapults and other batter- 
besieged now lost heart, and on the third day 
the Kadhi, the Sheikb-ol-Islim, and some 
of the chief ecclesiastics went out and were well 
received by Chinghiz, who offered them safety 
for themselves and their dependents. They 
thereupon returned into the city, and opened 


the so-called Prayer Gate, The Mongols then 


proceeded to overthrow the walls, and to drive 
out into the open fields the inhabitants, except 
the dependents of the Kadhi and the Sheikh-ul- 
Islim, who are said to have numbered 50,00) !! 
They entered and proceeded to plonder the 
place, and to kill those whom they met. with 
there. They then invested the citadel. Mean- 


while one of the Turkish generals, Alba Khin, | 


called Karas Albi the Arslau Khin by Raverty, 


at the head of 1,000 horsemen, broke through | 


the Mongol lines, and rejoined his master, the 
Khufrerm Shah. The rest of the garrison atill 
held ont, and the Mongols pressed the attack 
with vigour, They at length forced the walla, 
aud entered the fortress. 1,000 of the defenders 
took refage in a mosque, where they were as- 
sailed with stink pots and showers of weapons. 
It was fired, and its garrison captured.” The 
prisoners were now sorted, the Persians being 
separated from the Kankalis, the latter were 
ordered to adopt the Mongol dress, to partially 
shave their heads, and to wear the Mongol 
pigtail. Having been lulled into security they 
were slaughtered to the number of 30,000, 
with their leaders Barsamas Khin, Tughai 
with twenty other of the saperior officers of 
30,000 handicraftemen, whom he assigned as 
slaves or servants to the different members of 
his family. 30,000 other men he made into 
light troops, while the rest of the inhabitants 
were allowed to ransom their lives at the 

Chron. Sgr., p- 487. 
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price of 200,000 dinars. Two of the grandees 
of Samarkand, Tseketu-ul-Mulk and Amir 


took with him, while he sent another section to 


told, were ordered by Chinghiz Ehin to be 
perished of 
the drafting off of so many young men, few 
of whom returned, caused a terrible gap in 
the population and resources of Samarkand. 


Samarkand, and it was there, in the Kok 
Serai, or blue palace, that he was executed. 
The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi does not mention the 
capture of Samarkand. In the Yuan-shi woe 
merely read that in the fifth month of 1220 
Chinghiz Kbin captured Siin-sze-kan."* The 
Kang-mu says that it was the beginning of 1221 
when hetook Sie-mis-s¢-kan."* The Huang-yuan 
saya the same." The Yuan-shi-lei-pen is the only 
Chinese authority available to us which gives 
which it dates in the fifth month of 1220. It 
adds that Pita, the son of Yelia Linko, the 
king of Lian-tung, was danger ously wounded in 
the attack upon the town, where he greatly 
Kohay.* Jnchi, Chinghiz Ehiin’s eldest son, 
had advanced almost alone against a body of 
Mubammadans, when Pita, who waa already 
wounded, seeing the prince in danger of being 
rushed to his rescue, and although surround- 
ed they cut their way out and rejoined the 
army.’ From the account of the travels of 
Ch’ang Ch'un which we shall presently turn to, 
of Samarkand after its capture was made over 
to the famous Yelin Chutsai, whom we have 


ap. ot. B.S. 
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to the Khoférezm Shih. When the Mongols 
advanced further into Transoxiana he left 
Samarkand, doubtless moved by the suspicions 
about the fidelity of his officers, and retreated 
towards Naksheb, telling the people on the 
way that they must-make the best terms 
they could with the invaders. He also sent 
messengers to hig mother, Torkhan Khaton, 
who was at Khuarezm, to retire with his 
harem to Mazanderan. His counsellors now 
began to give very divided counsel, some 
urged that it was useless to try and save 
Trangoxiana, and that he should confine hia 
efforta to the defence of Khorasin and Irik. 
Others advised him to retire to Ghazni whence, 
if unlucky, he might retire into Hindostan. 
The Sultin preferred the latter course, and was 
retiring towards Ghazni, when he was met at 
Balkh by Amad-ul-Mulk Savi, the principal 
minister of his son, Rokn-n'd-din, who then 
ruled over Irik Ajem. The young prince had 
sent him on the pretext of advising his father 


in his difficult position, but really in order to | 


rid himself of his surveillance, which he found 
very irksome. Irik was his native place, 


where he had his family, and he urged on the | 


Khuarezm Shah that he should retire thither, 
collect an army and trust to God. Jelal- 
u'd-din, the Sultan's eldest son, did not at all 
approve of these counsels about retreating. He 
urged that they should defend the line of the 


Oxus. If his father was determined to retire | 


towards Irik he demanded that he might be 
entrusted with an army, with which to march 


ugaingt the enemy. “If fortune favonr me, he | 


said, T will carry off the ball of desire with 
the Chaugin of divine aid; but if fortune 
favour me not, neither will the finger of 


reproach be pointed at us, nor the tongue of | 


malediction curse; and the world will not be 
able to say they have collected taxes and 
tribute from us for so long, and at a time 
like this they renounce our affairs and abandon 
ua to be captive to infidels,” The Sultin treated 
the advice of his son as the mere babbling of 
a child, He took refuge in the fataliam which 
says that good and ill have their appointed turn, 
end said they most await a favourable turn 
in the position of the stars." Before leaving 


| 
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| Balkh in order to follow the advice of Amad- 


ul-Mulk, Mohammad sent a detachment to 
Penjab, between Termed and Samarkand, to 
watch the movements of the enemy, News now 
arrived of the fallof Bukhara. His troops, which 
consisted not of his own men, who had been 
left to protect Transoxiana, but of some of his 
mother's Kankalis, plotted against him. That 


| very night he slept in another tent, and in the 


morning his old tent was found to be riddled 
with arrows. When they found that their plans 
were discovered, his treacherons troops deserted 
him and joined Chinghiz. Meanwhile Badr-u'd- 
din, one of his ministers, also fled and joined the 
invaders, and went the length of forging letters 
as if they had been written by some bf his officers 
to Chinghiz Khin, urging him to attack their 
master, and also forged replies, promising them 
aid. These letters were entrusted tor spy, who was 
ordered to let them fall into the Sultin’s bands,'* 

Mubammad now retired towards Nishapur. 
When he reached Kalit, near Tus, he was urged 
to make a stand, for the position was o strong 
one, it being a valley, seven miles long, surround. 
ed by mountains, and was the place where at a 
later day Nadir Shih deposited his treasures. 
Some provisions were accordingly collected 
there and preparations made for a stand, but 
he abandoned the notion, and on the [8th of 
April he reached Nishapur,"’ where he gave 
himself over to despair and to indifferentism. 
This mood was encouraged by his dreams, 
which were of a lugubrious nature ; one night, 
according to Juveni, he saw a number of Bpirite 
with haggard faces, dishevelled hair, and black 
clothes, bruising their heads, while they raised a 
dreadful wailing. “On asking them what they 
were they replied that they were the betrayers of 
Isliim.” On another occasion as he was on his 
way to the mosque he saw two cats, one black 
and the other white, fighting one another in the 





porch of the temple, He accepted this asa 
| presage of the issue of the struggle between 


him and the Mongols. When the cat which 
he had chosen as his champion was defeated he 
heaved a deep sigh, and he then gave himself 
up to dissipation and surrounded himself with 
frivolities, the usual resource of despair. As 
he retired towards Nishapar he had told the 
“ Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 2 5 
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indahitarite of thé saitious towne ‘to winks terms 


with the invaders, ss be was unable to defend 
them. He probably thought that their inva- 
sion was only a temporary one, and that they 
would speedily retire again. The Mongol in- 
telligence department was skilfully managed, 
and they were no doubt speedily made aware 
of Muhammad's flight and tts direction. 'There- 
upon, while the siege of Samarkand was pro- 
gressing,.Chinghis Khin detached an army in 
pursuit of him. This was divided into two 
divisions, the first tuman was commanded by 
Chepe Noyan. This was followed by a second 
under Subutai Baghatur, They were ordered 
to pursue Muhammad wheresoever he should 
retire. They were to put Shahnahs or governors 
inall the towns that submitted, and to destroy 
all who resisted. They were given three years in 
which to complete their task, and were ordered 
to rejoin Chinghiz by way of the Desht-i- 
Kipehak, after rounding the northern eod of 
the Caspian.” They set ont and first went to 
Penjab, which means the five streams, and 
finding no boata there they made some large 
coffers of wood, which they covered with cow- 
hides to keep ont the water, and in which they 
put their weapons and goods, then led their 
horses into the water and held on to their tails, 
having first tied the wooden coffers to them- 
selves, Thus, says our anthor, the horse drew the 
man aod the man drew the coffer filled with arms 
and other necessaries, and all crossed in a body.™* 
IYOhsson opportunely quotes the similar de- 
scription given by Carpini of the mode in which 
the Mongols crossed rivers. The friar adds, 
however, that they sat on the boxes, and steered 


the Yuan-shi, which distinctly says it was, 





had lined the banks of: the Gan-mni<ec0t the: 
Amo or Oxus, with their best troops, they 
constructed ten entrenchmensta, and put a 
number of well-armed boats on the river. Eo- 
pao-yao was detached to attack these entrencli- 
ments and boata. He constructed a number of 
Ho-tsien, or fire arrows, which he threw among 


ee ee ee ‘The 


| order, the Mongols néinsked the 


themselves with two oars.” Nicetas Khoniates | 


makes a similar statement about the Pechenegs, 
whom he describes as crossing the Danube on 
bags of leather containing cork, and sewn so that 
nota drop of water could penetrate them. On 
these they sat, catching hold of the tails of 
their horses, holding above them their saddles 
and arma, and using their horses as shields and 
the leathern bags as boats.” The Musalman 
historians tell us nothing about the passage of 
the Oxns being disputed, but in the Yuan- 


shi-lei-pen there is an account which seems | 


taken from the biography of Ko-pao-yu in 
™ Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 988 note. 


" = Heal atin od. vol. IV, lib, XEXI, Cap. xvii, 
244, wote 
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and forced them," Thetwo ohieik cis en 


| the Oxasand entered Khorasin, which wus then 


divided into four provinces, with Balkh, Merv, 
Herat, and Nishapur as their chief towns. 
They firat approached Balkh, where at the 
instance of the magnates the citizens supplied 
them with food. Having left a Shahnah there 
Baghatur commanding their sdvance-guard. 
Herat submitted freely to them, and they then 
advanced to Zawah, whose people refused to 
open their gates or to furnish provisions. 
The Mongols were in too great haste to stop 
and besiege the placeand were passing on, when 
they were piqued by the jibes and boasts level- 
led at them from the ramparts amidst the beat- 
ing of kettledrums. They accordingly turned 
aside, and after three days’ attack captured the 
town, pat everybody to death whom they met 


with, and burnt and destroyed what they could 


not carry away. The invaders then moved 
on towards Nishapur, obtaining news about 
Mabammad by applying torture to those whom 
they captured; they sent messengers into the 
various towns to announce the sppraach of 


| Chinghiz Khin with the main army, and: 


summoned them to surrender, threatening 
them with terrible peoslties if they refused. 
Those which sabmitted received a Mongol 
governor, or Shahnah, who was endowed with 
n special seal.’ The smaller towns which 
resisted they overwhelmed. The larger ones 
they passed by, not wishing to delay. 

But Muhammad had not waited for them. 
Leaving Fakhru-ul-Mulk, Nizam-o'd-din Abul- 

Maali, his secretary, Sinu-ul-Malk Araz Suseni, 


and Majiru-ul-¥ -ul-Malk alk Kufi-Rakhi, in command 


8 Stritter, ar, vol. 111, p. & p. 929; D'Ohbsaon, rol. I, pp. 264 
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of a strong garrison there, he appointed the 
eunuch Sherif-n'd-din to be governor of the 
town, and then under pretence of a hunting 
party retired towards Isferain, south of the Ala 
Tagh mountains, Sherif-u'd-din was at the time 
at Khudrezm, and he died while on the way to 
take his command, at three days’ march from 
Niashapur. His death was concealed from hia 
escort, for fear they should plunder his goods, 
until one of the regents came out of the town 


onder pretence of going to mest him and took | 


charge of it, but the escort, consisting of 1,000 
men, refused to enter the city. It was afterwards 
attacked by the Mongols and dispersed.” The 
Mongol advance guard under Taishi reached the 
city on the 19th rabi the first, i.e. the 24th of 
May. He had apparently sent on s amall body of 
men with 14 horses and some couples of camels, 
who having come to blows with the garrison 
were all put to death. He now demanded 
provisions, and also that the town should open 
its gates. Provisions were supplied, but as to 
surrendering the town Majiru-ul-Mulk replied 


that it had been entrusted to his care, and he | 


bade them speed on after the Sultin on whose 


capture he would then become their man.”* | 


Presently Chepe and Subutai having arrived 
demanded that the Mufti, the Kadhi, and the 
Vizier should be sent to them. Three of tha 
common people personated these three officials. 
To them the Mongol generals remitted a 
proclamation, written in Uighur characters, 
11 their master’s name, and in these terms :— 


“Commanders, great grandees, and common- 


alty, know that God has given me the empire 
of the world from the east to the west. 
Whoever snbmita shall be spared, but those 
who resist shall be put to death, with their 


wives, children, and dependents.” He also | 


bade them supply food to the Mongol con- 


nor yet to their defenders, if they wished to 
escape annihilation.” Mohammad having learnt 
that the Mongols were closely following him 
retired, according to Nissavi, to Bostam in Taba. 
riatan, and having summoned the Amir Omar, 
one of bis officers, who came from that pro- 


°° Rashidu'd-din in D’Ohason, vol. I, pp. 947 and 948. 
™ Nissavi in De la Croix, pp. 234 and 235. 


| in Irdk.™ 
tingents which were following, not to oppose fire | 
to water, nor trust to the strength of their walls, 


with the royal seal, and asked him if he 
knew what they contained. He answered, No. 
The Soltin replied they were full of jewels, 
some of which were of inestimable value, and 
added further that only two men in the whole 
world, who were both there present, knew what 


| was in the coffers, and-he ordered the tose 
taken to the strong fort of Ardahan, which 


Omar accordingly saw done.*" The retreating 
Sultiin soon reached Rai, but a courier arrived 
to say the Mongols were cloge by, so he sped 


the south-west of Kazvin.™ There, or as De la 
Croix says, at M: lat Abad, his son, Rokn- 
ad-din had got together an army of 30,000 
men from rik. His other son, Ghisth-n'd-din, 





with portion of his harem had been sent 





to the fort of Kharendar, near Nissa, to Taju- 
u'd-din Taghan. Muhammad now sommoned 
Nasretu-n'd-din Hazarasp, Atabeg of Luristan, 
a crafty and skilful prince, to go and assist 
him with his counsel. When Hazarasp arrived, 
he prostrated himself seven times before the 
royal tent, and Mahammad did him the special 
honour of offering him a seat. When he had 
returned to his lodgings he sent his vizier, 
Amad-ul-Malk, with two generals, to consult 
with him. He advised that they should seek 
shelter in the Shiran or Shutran mountains, and. 
ag the Sultin hesitated, urged that they should 
cross the range separating Lor from Fars, and 
enter the Fars country. Inthe meanwhile an 
armyof 100,000 Kurds, of the tribes Shebankiar 
and Shaul, and of Lurs, with which be might 
Mongols. Muhammad suspecting that this was 
an intrigue to embroil him with Said, Atabeg of 
Fars, refused hie assent, and determined to stay 
While he was still hesitating at 
Farzand, news came that the Mongols were at 


Rai. On leaving Nishapur their two command- 


nothing on their march, says Tbn-al-Athir, 
neither plander nor slaughter, They thus effee- 
tually secured the line of Muhammad's retreat, 
following like him the strip of fertile country 
bordering the salt desert of Khornsan on the 
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north. They traversed the fertile district of 
Kumus, which from its many mountains was 


called Jebal by the Arabs, and approached Tus. _ 


The country to the east of this town was sub- 
missive, and was spared. The people of Tus 
itself having opposed them were duly punished, 
and a darugha or commissary was apparently left 
in thetown. Thence they advanced through the 
shan, or Kashan, which they also captured, 
Thence again onwards to Isferain, which, os 
we have seen, Muhammad had passed through. 

Still they sped on to Bostam. Here the two 
roads bifork which lead respectively through 
Mazanderan and Kum. The two Mongol com- 
manders accordingly separated, while Chepe 
awept through the lands bordering the Caspian 
on the south, and apparently laid a heavy hand 
on Amol and Asterabad; Subutai marched 





along the southern side of the Biburs range and | 


subdued with considerable bloodshed Sarabad, 
Dameghan, and Semnan. The two com 
rejoined their contingents again at Rai Shans 
ruins still remain near Teheran.” According to 
Mirkhond there was at this time a terrible fend 
going on at Rai between the adherents of two 
rival sects. Those who followed the rite of 
Aba Hanifa had recently burnt a mosque 
belonging to the followers of the Imam Shafiyi. 
The latter, who were naturally greatly enraged, 
sent the Kadhi and several notables to invite 
Chepe to zo to them. At their instigation, after 
the city had been secured, in consequence of the 
Shafiyis having surrendered two of its gates, 
the Mongols massacred the Hanifas, then being 
convinced they could not rely on the fidelity of 
those who had betrayed their co-religionista, 
they killed the Shafiyis as well, and according to 
some writers, a million of men perished there." 

After the fall of Rai, the two commanders again 
separated. Subutai marched upon Kazvin, and 
Chepe upon Kum, nodoubt to cut off the Sultan's 

retreat in the direction of Ispahan. Kum is 
situated about half-way between Kazvin and 
Ispahan, and still contains some splendid monu- 
second being especially magnificent. At the 
Sppronck of the Mongols a similar feud was in 
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at Kum ea at Bal the latins id Chops that 


the people of Kum were very mutinous, since 
they followed the doctrines of Abu Hanifa, and 
so incensed him against them that under 
pretence that one of his orders had not been 
obeyed he ordered the greater part of them to be 
killed or reduced to slavery, after which Kum 
was plundered.” Chepe then advanced upon 
Hamadan, a famous old city of Irik, and proba- 
bly to be identified with Ecbatans, the capital of 





the ancient Medes. It was strongly fortified, 


and its fertile gardens were watered by the 
thousand springs that come from the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Alwand.™ At this time the 
governor of Hamadan was the Keyul Alen'd- 





now speedily reduced to submission the neigh- 
bouring towns of Dinavar, Zava, Holvan, 
Nihavand, &c.“ Chepe now apparently re- 
joined Subntai, who had captured Kazvin. 
The citizens there defended themselves in 
of the Mongols. Their desperate resistance 
yan Layrersy, peering. and seemaral agen 
followed, in which 50,000 of them perished." 

We have seen how Muhammad had retired to 
Farzand near Kazvin, where his son, Rokn-n'd- 


and he was presently surprised by an advance 
corps of the invaders, and his people were 
dispersed. Rokn-u'd-din fled towards Kerman, 


while Muhammad himself with his eldest son, 


Jelal-a'd-din, went to the fortress of Kharendar 
already named, called Enrundoj by Miles and 
Kazvin and Tebriz, and where he had already 
sent his other son, Ghiath-u'd-din, and part of 
his harem, In this straggle the Sultan had for- 


tunately not been recognized, in cansequesite of 


= ‘De ls Croix, p- S79, 

™ Erdmann, p. 396; De la Croiz, p. 279. 
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‘Sea panalinees of Bia escort. He ran considerable | 


risk, however, of being captured, since his horse 
was actually wounded.** He reached Eharendar 
safely, but only stayed aday there, when having 
obtained some horses, he set out in the direc- 

tion of Baghdad. When the Mongols reached 
Kharendar they laid siege to it vigorously, 
but having learnt that the Sultan had left it, 


they went on in pursuit, Meanwhile, however, | 


he had changed his route, doubled on his pur- 
suers, and gone to the strong fortresa of 
Serjihan,“ situated on a high mountain, some 
leagues to the north-west of Kazvin, The dis- 
appointed Mongols, finding themselves at fault, 
deter mutate and once more went 
“ After a delay of seven days at 

Serjihan Muhammad passed into Ghilan, where 
one of the local chiefs, named Saaluk, called 
Togink in the Shajrat-wl-Airak urged him 
to remain, but he barely stayed a week when 
he again went on into the province of Sebender, 
where he arrived in sad plight, and lost the 
remaining wealth he had with him. He passed 
through Amol, and at length arrived at Isti- 
dareh or Astadad, which names probably refer 
to the town atill called Asterabad."" There, 
according to Muhammad of Nisea, he went 


regularly to the mosque, said the five daily | 


prayers, and caused the Korén to be read to 


him by the Imiim. He shed tears, and protested | 


before God that if he recovered his power 
justice should reign in his empire. But the 


Mongols were closely following him. They 


were guided by Rokn-u'd-din, prince of 
Kabud-Jamel irl Mazanderan, whose uncle 
and cousin had been put to death by his order, 
while he had appropriated hia principality. 
By the counsel of those about him he now 
took a small boat, and sought refage in an 
island in the Caspian. The island to which 
he went was called Ab-Sukun, and according to 


Tbn Haukal was situated in the Caspian, op- | taken refuge with her grandson, Jelal-n'd-din. 


posite a town of the same name, which formed 
the port to the town of Jorjan in Mazanderan.” 
When Muhammad retired from Transoziana he 


sent word to his mother, Turkhan Ehatun, who 





* Tabokat-i-Nasiri, p.277 pote; D'Ohsson, vol. I, p. 
251; Erdmann, p - 896. 
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with his harem into Mazenderan. She hed 
been on bad terms with him and had been 
approached by Chinghiz, who had, wishing to 
profit by their disunion, sent his chamberlain 


| Danishmend to her, promising to spare Ehnire- 


zm, and even to put her in possession of 
Khorasan. She did not respond to these insi- 


first put to death the varions princes who had 
been imprisoned, Among them were two sone 
of Tughrul, the last Seljuk ruler of Irik, the 


| prince of Balkh, and his son, the Lord of Termed, 


the princes of Bamian and Vaksh, the two sons 
of the Lord of Signak, the two sons of Mah- 
mud, the last prince of Ghur, and many other 
and only spared Omar Khin, son of the prince 
of Yazar, whose knowledge of the country 
would make him useful. He served her well, 
but notwithstanding when she got near Yazar 
she had his head cut off also,*" Marching by way 


of Dahistan she reached Mazanderan, and t 


the counsel of her son took refuge in the fort 
of Tlal, one of the strongest in the Mazanderan 
mountains." The Mongols besieged her there 
for three months, and built a wall all round it, 
so as to effectually blockade it, After a while 
the place began to run short of water, although 
the country was so rainy that no provision for 
water-tanks or reservoirs had been made there. 
When it at length capitulated, for this reason 
it was deemed a supernatural visilation, since 
rain generally fell there every day, and tho 
people deemed it a judgment of God for the 
slanghter of so many princes. They were 
confirmed in this by the fact that directly after 
the place surrendered there fell some heavy 
rain which even flooded the place.” Tho 
Sultina might have escaped, if she had 


She, however, hated him bitterly, and also his 
mother, Aigeak, and she preferred braving the 
Mongols rather than sesking help from him.” 
She was taken with the vizier Nasirn’d-din and 
Muhammad's harem to Chinghiz Khan's camp, 
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then at Talikan. Nasir-n’d-din and the boys had Boon gives’ lia’ bp Hin Uae al vidence 
were put to death. hapten esr Ua eet Tage? ar the icaeastion ean aay" 


given to Chagatai, who put one in his harem, 
and gave the other to his chief officer, Habesh 
Amid. A third was married to Danishmend, 
Chinghiz Khin’s chamberlain. Another of the 
princesdes, named Ehin Sultin, who had 
married Osman, prince of Samarkand, was, 
according to an improbable account, made over 
tos dyer at Imil. Muhammad of Nissa says 
more probably that she was married to Juchi, 
the eldest son of Chinghis Khin, and that 
she bore him several children.” Turkban 
Khatun herself was taken to Mongolia. Nissavi 
says she was treated with great indignity, and 
emphasis retina on cx estapdbeltyess oe 
bits of meat as if she had been a dog.” She 

died at Karakorum in 1293," We have seen 
how Muhammad had confided ten cases of jewels 
to one of his officers, with orders to take them to 


he appre did, and ‘these treasures wore 
carried off to Chinghiz Khin.™ We have seen 


how the Khuiiresm Shih sought shelter at Ab | 





sos ae a's party ol axoulrs pooch 
on the bank and fired o volley of arrows after 


him, and some of them in their eagerness 
rushed into the sea, and were drowned. He 
was much distressed with the news that his 
was increased by an attack of pleurisy. He 





contrasted hia recent position aa the master 


of an immense empire with his present one, 
when he had only s few yards of earth for 
a grave. He rested in a tent, and people came 
menta, and in return he gave them fiefs, &c., 
the diplomas being often written ont by the 
recipients of these favours themselves, since 
most of his suite had been sent on missions to 
his sons. Some years later, when Jelal-u’d-din 
recovered a portion of his father’s dominions, 


he carried out these dispositions, and any one— 


who could show him s knife or s towel which 
et AR ee ae Ne 


% T)/'Obsson, vol. I, p. 260; De la Croix, p. 276. 
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"Feeling that his end was approaching, Mabam- 


mad summoned his sons, Jelal-u'd-din, Uslal 


Shih, calledArzalak Sultin by Raverty, and Ak 


Sultan, Having revoked the disposition by 
which, under his mother's influence, be had 
| nominated Uzlak Shih as hissuccessor, hegirded 
the sword upon Jelal-u'd-din, saying that he 
alone was capable of saving the empire, and 
bidding his younger sons do him homage and 
obey him. A few days laterhedied. Oneof his 
attendants named Shamé-u'd-din Mahmud, 
washed his body and wrapped it in hisshirt, there 


being no other linen to bury it in. His body was 
removed some years later by Jelal-a'd-din, and 


buried in the fortress of Ardehan. Erdmann 
dates his death on the 10th of February 1221." 


D’Ohsson says that the opinions of eastern 
historians are much divided in regard to Mu- 
hammad. Rashid and the anthor of the Jihan 


| kushat represent him as irresolute, overcome 


with fear, putting too much trast in astrologers, 
and at the same time as given up to pleasure 


nawragiones Even while the Mongols were 


doctors othe lan aligns me, and tha 


great weakness inthe presence of the Mongols,” 
On Muhammad's death Jelal-u'd-din made his 
way to Manguashlak on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, and having sent on his two younger 
brothers, Uslak and Ak-Sulfin, to report his 
Se oF at tee ee 
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90,000 Kankalis, under the command of Buji 


Pehluvan, a maternal uncle of Uzlak Sultan, 
Kujai Tikin, Ughul Hajib and Timur Malik, 
the intrepid defender of EKhojend." These 
troops were no means favourable to Jelal-u'd- 
din. They were mostly Kankalis, and there- 
fore favonred the pretensions of Uzlak Sultan, 
whose mother was of their race, and whose 
claims they upheld ; besides he was a boy of very 
ordinary intellect, and not likely to keep the 
tight hand over them that Jelal-u'd-din would, 
and they accordingly plotted to destroy him, 
The plot was disclosed to him by Inanj Khan, 
and the Sultin determined to leave the danger- 
ous city, and accordingly set ont with 300 
companions headed by Timur Malik. The Mon- 
gols had placed a cordon of troops round the 


northern borders of Khorasan to prevent his | 


escape in that direction. Jelal-u'd-din, MOWATS, 
sped on by way of Nissa to Shadbakh5 
AtShadyakh, near Astuseh Sabekan,” ‘i had to 
cut his way through a bedy of 700 Mongols who 
tried to stop him, and this, says Muhammad of 
Nisea, was the first success won by the Mosal- 
mins over the Mongols. He managed to reach 
Shadyakh, where he delayed three days, and 
then went on to Ghazni. Hardly had he left 
EKhuirezm when news arrived there that the 
Mongols were adyancing upon the town. Uzlak 
Sultin and Ak Sultan hastened after their bro- 


ther to recall him. Near Kharender, a strong | 


fort close to Nissa, from which the historian, 
Muhammad of Nissa, took his name, they were 
met by the same body of Mongols who had tried 
to stop their brother, and who were making 
inquiries in which direction he had fled. The 
nephew of Muhammad of Nissa went out of 


the fortress to divert the Mongols’ attention | 


from the young princes, but having learnt who 
they were, the latter pursued, captured and 
put them to death. Their heads were put on 
lances, and exhibited publicly.” It is said 
that the jewels which were found on the 
clothes of the two princes and the other 
Khuirezmians were bartered by the Mongols, 
who did not know their value, to the neigh- 


sad Tudakatd-Nasiri, p 286 note; Erdmann, pp. 7 
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“pouring peasants of yes who were greatly 
| enriched in consequence.” 


Let ua turn once more to the Mongols. After 
the capture of Samarkand, and apparently when 
he heard that the sons of Muhammad had on 
his death retired to Khuérezm, Chinghiz deter- 
mined to send a strong army there, and gave 
the command of it to his three eldest sona, 
Juchi, Chagatai, and Ogotai, The Mongols 


| had already made a venture in that dir 





After Juchi captured Yanghikent, the Ulus 
Bede, or Uighurs, who were with him, were 
allowed to return home to Mongolia, and he 


kalis under Ainal Noyan, called Tainal by 
D'Ohsson, and sent them against. Khudérezm. 
Ainal having gone on with the advance guard, 
left a Mongol officer in charge of these Tureo- 
mang, They speedily killed him, whereapon 
Ainal having returned, put many of them to 
death, The rest fled to Merv and Amuyeh. 
Kurkanj, or Urgenj, waa the capital of Khui- 
rezm. Ita ruins are still known as Kunia 
Urgenj. The Arabs called it Al Jorjania, and 
it 18 described by Mokadessi as a town of some 
importance.” Liketheother towns of Khuirezm 
it was situated on the Oxus, which corresponds 
to the Nile in watering a green atrip of fer- 
tile land bounded on either side by sandy 


his brothers withdrew from the district,- Abul- 
ghazi tells os that Khomar Tikin, o Kankali 
chief, and brother of the yirago Turkhan Kha- 
tun, had been appointed governor, and was as- 
sisted by Mogol Hajib and Feridun, and a great 
numbef of naukars and other officers.“* Erdmann, 
apparently from Jnveni, adds the names of 
Baka Pehlovan and the Sepehsilar Ali Mur- 

ghaini.“ Kbumar put the place in a condition 
fl ioe dstisiea Hofore the siege fairly began, 
the garrison had « foretaste of disaster. A body 
of Mongols who were scouring the neighbour- 


| hood for provisions having approached the town, 


and carried off some horses and asses, were 
pursned by the Khufreamians as far as Bagh-i- 
Khurram," where they fell into an ambuah, 
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replaced them by a contingent of 10,000 Kan- 


wastes. We haye seen how Jelal-n'd-din end. 
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and the greater part of them ana slaughtered, 


The pursuing Mongols chased them even into | 


the town, some of them entering it through the 


crowd. Abulghazi says they advanced as far as _ 


the Tenureh Gate. Erdmann tells us the best 
authorities calculate that 100,000 perished onthis 
occasion, which must be an immense exaggera- 
tion.” The main army of the Mongols soon 
after arrived, and proceeded to attack the city. 
They first summoned it, promising it easy 


terms if it submitted, Juchi telling the | 


people that his father had made the place over 
to him, and he wished to prevent its being 
destroyed, and had given orders that his men 
were to refrain from pillage. The more prudent 
people were for submitting, more especially 
as the Khoirezm Shih had sent them word 
from Absukun counselling them not to resist, 
but the governor notwithstanding sent back o 
defiant answer, encouraged no doubt by the fact 
that the town was garrisoned by over 50,000 
troops. The Mongols accordingly planted their 
battering engines and pounded the city almost 
incessantly, using wooden balls soaked in water 


made out of the neighbouring mulberry-trees | 


in lien of stones, which were scarce there. 
Meanwhile they also plied the garrison liber- 
tried ineffectually to fill up the ditch they 
determined to drain it by cutting « canal and 
thus lay it dry. The 3,000 men who were 
employed in this work were attacked suddenly 
by the garrison, and all perished, but the work 
went on, ® guard was set over the workmen, 
and the ditch was at length drained and was 
then filled up with earth, straw, and faggots, 
but the garrison behaved bravely, assault 
after assault was given in vain, and great losses 
were sustained on either side, The prolonged 
siege, which had lasted more than six months, 


Mongol camps, and led to much dispating | 


between the princes Juchi and Jagatai. On this 
and gave the supreme command to their 
younger brother, Ogotai, who, by his tact and 
discretion once more restored discipline. He 


then ordered a general assaalt, daring which | 
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he garrison still kept up the fight in the 
streets, even the women and children taking part 
in it, This went on for seven days, Driven 
sent the chief of police out with a message,“ We 
have suffered from your severity, it is time we 


_ should test the quality of your mercy.” “ How,” 


said Juchi in « rage, “can they say they have 
have destroyed so many of our soldiers? It is 


Jet them taste ours." Orders were given for 


the citizens to go ont of the place, and the 
sent off to Tartary, the young women and boys 


were divided as slaves, while the rest of the in- 


and remorsely killed. Juveni and Rashid tell 
ns each Mongol soldier had 24 Khoirezmians to 


by opening the dyke which restrained the waters 
of the Oxus, and all those who had hid away in 
their honses perished, In the sack of other 
towns, says Ibn-al-Athir, some of the inha- 


or lying down among the corpses; but at 
Abulghazi adds that at this time there was at 
Urgenj a celebrated Sheikh named Nadjmod- 
din-Kubra, son of Omar of Ehiva. The Mongol 
his family, so that he might not be trampled 





after sending several of them to hell, says 
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Abulghazi, he ended by winning the martyr's 
erown, “ We belong to God, and we shall 
return to him.””* 

Minhaj-i-Saraj reports a strange story that 
on the capture of Khufrezm the women were 


separated from themen. Having selected such 


of the former as they wanted, the rest were 
divided into two bodies and stripped naked, 
the Mongols standing round with drawn 
swords, told them they heard the women of the 
place were good pugilists, and they made them 
attack each other with their clenched fists 
during a whole watch, when they fell on them 
with their swords and martyred them. “The 


Almighty reward them,” © ejaculates our 


autbor,”* 
After the capture of Khnirezm, the three 
princes secured Kat, Feraber, Dargan, Zamak- 
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sher and Great and Little Urgenj," and then 
rejoined their father. This campaign against 
Khuirezm is referred to in the baldest fashion 
in the Chinese notices. The Ywan-ch'ao-pi-sht 
says Jochi, Chaadai, and Ogidai received orders 
to cross the Amui’* and attack the city of 
Urungichi.* When they had reached the city, 
they sent to Chinghiz to ask who shonld take 
the supreme command. He ordered Ogidai to 
take it.” "* The Yuen-shi merely saya “ the 
princes Ju-chi, Ch'i-ho-tai, and Wok'uo-t'ai, 
captured the city of Yi-lung-gie-chi™ and 





other places.” In the Hvang-yuan we read 


that in the autumn of 1221 Chinghiz Khan'sent 
his eldest, second and third sons with the right 
flank of the army to attack Yi-lung-kie-che™ 
and Bu-jin-ye-ha-da.” Chinghiz’s third son 
was entrusted with the chief command.” 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY 8. M. NATESA Sisrreti PANDIT. 


Il.—WHY BRIHMANS CANNOT EAT IN THE 
DARE. 

Among Hinds, especially among Brihmans 
of the Madras Presidency—and I now seo 
from personal observation that it is the same 
in the Bombay Presidency also—there is a cns- 
tom, while taking their meals, of leaving their 
food uneaten when it so happens that from any 
cause the light is blown ont. Of course this 
could occur only in the night-time, Such 
mishaps now-a-days take place only in poor fa- 
milies sitting down to supper with a single light. 
Hence the following story told as the origin of 
this custom is being forgotten. It rong ng 
follows :— 

In a certain village there lived a Brihman 
who hed an only daughter. She waa deeply 
read in Sanskrit was of the most charm- 
ing beauty. He procured a hnsband for her 
as deeply read as herself, The betrothal had 
already taken place, Just after the girl nt- 


tained her puberty a day was appointed for | 
her nuptials; and the muhtirtta or auspicious | 


time was fixed at the 10th ghatikd of that 
night. On that very evening the son-in-law 





"Koran, Sars, 2 verve 161; Abulghasi, ed. Dermal 
pa? ob ant 180) Erdman, ) Demmai- 
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went to a tank to perform his Sendhyd wanda- 
na or evening prayers. It swarmed with 
crocodiles. People never went near it, The 
son-in-law, being quite new to the village, 


of the danger. Unfortunately there waa none 
near to warn him. He had set his foot in 
the water when a crocodile caught him by the 
leg and began to drag him, That very night 
was fixed for his nuptials and a crocodile was 
taking him to feast on his flesh, He was ex- 
tremely vexed at the calamity, and said humbly 
to his enemy, ‘‘ My friend crocodile! Listen to 
my words first and then decide for yourself. 


| is waiting for me tonight, If you eat me 
| Ow you take me away withont my seeing her, 


my father-in-law and other relatives. Their 
hearts may break at the news of my death 


on the very day of the wedding, They may 
all curse you. If, on the contrary, you leave 


others about the sad calamity that has come 
over me, and after embracing and taking leave 
of her will come to you for your supper at the 
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Lith ghatikd. Till then leave me.” The cruel 
crocodile though very fond of human flesh and 
himself dying of hunger, spared him for 
few ghatikds at his humble request. After 
extracting several oaths from him for his re- 
turn in accordance to his promise the crocodile 
went into the water. 

The son-in-law also went home. All his 
joys fled away ; how could he be pleasant after 
his promise to the crocodile. Still, to give no 
uneasiness to the aged parents of his wife he 
underwent all the ceremonies and entered the 
bed-room at the 10th ghafikd. Only 5 more 
ghatikds remained for him to live in the world 
as he thought. Hein a few words explained 
everything to his wife, and asked her permis- 
sion. She showed no sign of sorrow, preached 
to him about the iron hand of fate, and that 
he must undergo what was written on his” 
forehead. She most willingly gave him per- 
mission, and he returned to the tank even a 
ghafikd earlier and called the crocodile who 
came and seized him. 

At this moment s certain light glittered 
It was & woman that did it, The wife, after 
consoling her husband and preaching to him 
about the supremacy of fate, had accom- 
panied him unobserved with a lighted lamp 
concealed in a vessel. Just when the crocodile 
applied its.teeth to the leg of her husband, sho 
took the lamp out, showed it before the croco- 
dile, and quenched it. Nor did it go without 
husband to himself and said, “ You had better go 
now. 1 will never touch you after a lamp was 
quenched when I began my meals to-day,” 
The husband was astonished at the device 
of his wife and still more at the faithful ob- 
servance of a rule in an unreasonable beast. 
From that day it was fixed that men, who are 
more reasonable, should never eat when tho 

mp is blown out. 

Another story is told. In a remote-village 
there lived a poor woman who laboured from 
morning till night in different houses and re- 
turned to her hut with two measures of rice. 
keep no lamp, but cook her rice in the dark, 
she sat down for her meals even. the light of 
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the fire decayed. So she had to eat in the 


of rice that she brought every day her hunger 
Now it so happened that she had a younger 


sister who was somewhat richer than herself. 


so asked her sister to bay some oil that night 
and light a lamp. The elder was com Med 
by necessity to do 80; for that she uaa a a 


portion of her two measures of rice and re 


home with great uneasiness and perplexity of 
mind as to how less than two measures would 


occasions for he 
set for the first time in her house and she 
tor was astonished to see her using so much 
for two. The elder, thinking with herself that 
they sat down to their supper. Not evena 
fourth part of the rice in the pot was con- 
sumed, but already they were satisfied. The 





‘her elder who now said, “Ido not know what 


magic you have in you. Every day Icook two 
measures of rice and fast the whole night, 
without finding them sufficient for myself. 
Now a fourth of less than two measures has 
younger sister, who was very intelligent her- 


| self, wanted to find out the canse, and asked 


next day to serve the meals without the lamp. 
Instead of eating she stretched her band in 
front and caught s lock of hair. She osked 
the other at once to light the lamp, which 
being done there was a devil sitting before her. 
On being questioned how he came there he 
said that he was used thas to go to every one 
whoate without a lamp, and swallow his meals 
fast without leaving him a morsel, The elder 


"She had abundance for herself and something 


to spare. So when the Iamp is blown out 
leaves. Hence is the custom to rise whenerer 
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A GEOLOGIST’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA" 
BY PEOF. V. BALL, M.A., F.B.8., F.G.8. 


The earliest traders in Indian commodities, 
of whose proceedings we have any record, 
were the Egyptians, According to Lenor- 
mant,” the bas-reliefa of the temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari at Thebes represent the conquest of the 
land of Pun under Hatasn. “ In the abundant 
booty, loading the vessels of Pharaoh for 
conveyance to the land of Egypt, appear a 
great many Indian animals and products not 
indigenous to the soil of Yemen—elephants’ 
teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal-wood, and 
monkeys.” 

Again,” “The labours of Von Bohlen (Dus 
Alte Indien, vol. I, p. 42), confirming those of 
Heeren, and in their tarn confirmed by those 
of Lassen (Ind. AL. vol. II, p. 580), have 
established the existence of a maritime com- 
merce between India and Arabia from the very 
earliest period of the annals of humanity.” 
The principal commodities imported from 
India were gold, tin, precious stones, ivory, 
ke. 

In the Mosaic period (1491-1450, 3.c.), too, 
precious stones, which were to a great extent 
au specialty of India and the neighbouring 
countries, appear to have been well known, 
and were already highly valued. It is proba- 
ble that some of the stones in the breastplate 
of the high priest may have come from the 
far East. The emerald, however, if then 
known, was probably derived from a mine in 
Egypt, to which reference will be made here- 
after. At the same time there are grounds for 
believing that the word so rendered (FE zod. 
xxvii. 18; Ezek. xxviii. 13) may not be cor- 
rectly translated. 


The next traders in Indian products were | 


the Phoenicians, who for a time carried on 
their commerce with the ports of Aden, Cana, 
Haran, Yemen, and Muza, to which the com- 
modities of India were brought for exchange 
by Arabian, and possibly Indian and Cingulese, 
ahipe, . 





e. BB. 
Kings, i, 22; also see ix. 28, Ao. 





| Hiram, King of Tyre, in a nautical and com- 


mercial venture of a more ambitions nature 
than had previously been attempted, “For the 
king had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the 
navy of Hiram; once in three years came the 
navy of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, 
Ivory, apes, and peacocks.’™* 

These ships were the first which had ever 
doubled the southern parts of Arabia and then 
sailed straight for India. The first port in 
that country of which we have any mention 
is Ophir, The vessels were built of timber 


from Jndea, at Elath and Erziongeber, and 


they were manned by Phonicians. They 
were called “ ships of Tarshish,” because they 
were of the same form and build as those 
which had previously been employed in the 
trade to Tarshish, situated, as is now generally 
known, in the south of Spain. 

It is needless, perhaps, to discuss here the 
many views which have been pnt forward as 


to the identity of Ophir. Lassen" says it was 


on the site of Abhira, on the western coast, 
adjoining the province of Gujarat. Others 
locate it in Ceylon; but General Cunningham's 


_ Tesearches place it also in the Gulf of Cambay. 


The name Ophir, or Sophir, he identifies with 
Sauvira, a name derived from that of the 
ber-tree (Zizyphus jujuba), which is plentiful 
in that region." 

Since gold, silver, ivory, apes, and 7 
are productions of India—and the 














precious stones and dogs (probably Tibetan 
mastiffs) from India." In the enumeration of 
we are told, paid in gold, all the othera paying 
in silver, The amount of this gold was 360 
Enubeic talents = £1,290,000. Herodotos 
pointedly, moreover, speaks of Indin as being 
“ rich in gold” ;* and he relates the famous and 
widespread fable of the gold-digging ants, the 
origin of which has been fally ascertained."” I 
shall only add now that the “ horns of the gold- 
digging ante,” referred to by Pliny and others 
were,. probably, simply samples of the ordinary 
pickaxes used by the miners. In Ladakh, and, 
probably, also in Tibet, these implements are 
made of the horns of wild sheep, mounted on 
handles of wood. 

The portion of India conquered by Darina 
‘was probably situated chiefly to the north- 
west of the Indus. The Indus itself, ag well 
as some of its tributaries, is known to be 
auriferous, 

Many commentators on the above and other 
references by subsequent authors to the exist- 
ence of gold (and silver), as indigenous products 
of India, object that mines of these metals are 
or were not known to exist in Indin. Thus 
Lassen says: “If the ancients speak of abun- 
dant gold in India, it is either only o false 
amplification of the early and true account of 
Northern India, the country of the Dirds, 
between Kaimir and the Upper Indus,or a false 
nsed much gold for ornaments and other 
purposes.” Heeren, like Lassen, alludes doubt- 
fully to Pliny’s statement (ride postea) as to 
the existence of abundant gold and silver mines 
in the country of the Narew ; he attributes the 
quantity of gold which must have been im 
Ancient India to commerce with other gold- 
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Babylon obtained | 


is from alluvial washings, and when this fact 


= 


exhausted of their gold throughout wide re- 


When it is remembered that sbout 80 per 
‘ ies a: 


cent. of the gold raised thr 


is considered in connexion with the reflection 
that wide tracts in Australia and America, 
conceived how these regions in India, and there 
are very many of them, which are known to 
yielding large supplies of gold, have become 


too exhausted to be of mach’ present consid 





recent 


Evidence exists of the most conclusive 


amassed by Indian monarchs, who accepted a 
revenue in_ gold dust only, from certain Bec: 
compelled to spend several months of every 





| -year washing for it in the rivers. 


The already-quoted facts taken from the 
pages of the Bible and Herodotos must be 
accepted as evidence that gold was an export 
from India, and that to so large an extent, that 
be safely rejected. A large amount, very 
probably, reached Northern India in the course 
of trade from Tibet; but it is incredible that 
the vast stores which, as will be shown on & 
famous Indian epic known as the Ramayana. 
By Wilson, however, it is supposed to have 
been written about 300 8.c,; but it refers to o 





| time probably contemporaneous with Solomon. 


It represents India as abounding at that early 
period in wealth, which we cannot bat conclode 





- 
i 
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was mainly of indigenons origin. In the de- 
scription of the capital town of Ayddhyd, as 
quoted by Heeren,"" we are told ‘it was filled 
with merchants and artificers of all kinds; 
wold, precious stones, and jeweis were there 
found in abundance; every one wore costly 
garments, bracelets, and necklaces.” Again, 
“The present made to Siti consisted of a whole 
measare of gold pieces and a vast quantity of 
the same precious metal in ingots; golden 
chariots, golden trappings for elephants and 


horses, and golden bells are also noticed as | 


articles of luxary and 1 rT ificence.” 

The Indika, by Ktesins, the Knidian (398 
B.C.) was the first regular Greek treatise on 
India. The fragments of it which have been 
preserved by Photios and other writers have 
recently been bronght together and carefully 
annotated by Mr. McCrindle,” to whose work 


I am indebted for the following extracts 
bearing upon our subject. Ktesias’s knowledge | 
of India was all derived at second-hand from | 


persons he came in contact with at the Persian 


Court, where he resided under Darius and his 


successor, Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Ktesias informs ua that there is a lake in 
the country of the Pygmies upon the surface 
of which oil is produced. The Pygmies ore 
described as being covered over with long hair, 


A tribe corresponding to this description has | 


been reported to exist in Upper Burma, and 
there also are the only largely productive 
petroleum deposits, which, moreover, we know 
to have been worked since the earliest timed.'* 
Silver also was and is found in this region. 
This report, however, it should be clearly 
understood, requires very distinct confirmation 
before it can be accepted. It is probably 
merely a fable; but the existence of sources 
of rock-oil and silver in Upper Burma is note- 


worthy, no other region being known to | 


produce both, though silver is found in many 
localities in India, and rock-oil in Asam and 
the Panjab. | 

The elektron'or amber of Ktesins, a product 
of trees, was certainly shellac, and the insects 
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found with it, which yielded a red dye, were 
lac insecta. As, therefore, this amber does not 
properly belong to our subject, I shall say no 
more about it at present. Gold, we are told, 
was only obtained on certain “ high-towering 
mountains” inhabited by the griffins—a race 
of four-footed birds, about as large as wolves, 
having legs and clawa like those of the lion, 


and covered all over the body with black fea- 


thers, except only on the breast, where they 
arered, Now, if we omit the word “ birds” in 
the above, and for “feathers” read “hair,” 
there is no difficulty in recognising the griffins 
as the Tibetan mastiffs, which are powerful, 
hairy, often black-and-tan-coloured dogs, speci- 
mens of which, by the way, appear to have been 
taken to the Persian Court as examples of the 
gold-digging ants, which were first described 
by Herodotos."* We may, I think, therefore, 
justly conclude that the locality referred to 
was situated in Tibet. 

Gold was also said to. be obtained from a 
spring, being drawn from it in earthen pitehers 
in which it congealed. This story is obvionsly 
founded on the casting of ingots; but I cannot 
see that Lassen's' view, that it shows that the 
Indians knew how to extract gold from ores, 
follows, since it may merely refer to the melt- 
ing of alluvial gold dust. Silver is said to 
occur also in the above-mentioned country of 
the Pygmies, upon which Lassen remarks that 
silver is only known to occar in Ajmir. It 
has, however, a much wider distribution, as I 
have shown in my Economie Geology ; but the 
only region in which it is regularly produced 
at present is Upper Borma."* 

Iron is said to be found in+the same | 


| or fountain as the gold; and Ktesins had two 


swords, made of Indian iron, given to him 
respectively by the King of Persin and his 
mother. This iron consisted, J believe, of 
ingots of woofs or cast-steel, from which 
Jomascus blades have been made since time 
immemorial." The power of iron to ward off 
thanderstorms, which is referred to by Ktesias, 
suggests rather an early knowledge of the use 
of the Beene oe the Ancient History 


i Economic Geology, p. 234, 
(vol. I, p. 289), is derived from the Sa two 
(rol, Ep. 2, 20) is derives Pf Sonn oe Spreng se 
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of lightning ‘eobanetons than of the \¢ properties 
of the magnet, which is the explanation offered 
by Baehr. 

The Panterba is a kind of stone which, when 





thrown into the water, had the power of | 


drawing together other stones of various colours 
to the number of 77. It has been suggested 
by Count Von Veltheim that this was some 


kind of opal, which, on being put into water, 


exhibited s rich play of colours. Upon this I 
can offer no opinion: no more probable sup- 
position suggests itself to my mind. The 
sardine stone, the onyx, and other seal stones, 
are said to be found in certain high mountains. 
There is no further indication of locality. 
Possibly Ujjain in Malwa, or some of the other 
places where mines of Chalcedonic minerals 
occur, was Intended. 

time of the Indian monarch, Aéika, sbout 250 
n.c., the mineral resources of India were well 
known and were largely .availed of. Stone 
architecture on a magnificent seale, which is 
still extant, bears testimony to the skill of the 
Buddhist stone-masons of a still earlier period. 
The elaborate carvings un some of these prove 
the excellence of the tools which were em- 
ployed; probably they were made of Indian 
steel or woofs. The famous Aéika monoliths of 
« Inter date, from 35 to 40 feet long, and about 
as many tons in weight, are, in their way, too, 
Phare though not exhibiting such ornate 





In Bc. o(7,"" according to the Mahdéwransa,"” 
the King of Ceylon (or Laika), Dewanampia- 
tisso, was installed, and shortly afterwards he 
sent an embassy to AsOka at Palibothra, the 
presents consisting of sapphires, lapis-larul, 
rubies, and eight varieties of pearls, which, 
we are told, rose miraculously from the earth 
and seu respectively on the anspicions occasion. 
Asdke's return-gift consisted of golden and 
other ornaments, and as an especial rarity, 


i’ costly hand-towela, which to the last moment | 


they are used (are cleansed by being passed 
through the fire) without being washed,” 


Now, with reference to the above, I venture | 


to think that the translator has made a mis- 





note that, in some excavations made recently 
| on the supposed site of Aitika's throne? there’ 
were obtained sapphires and emeralds, mostly 





take as Ska eee Tt has never 
been known to be a product of Ceylon, The 


word possibly means either the asteria (or star 
sapphire), or another blue mineral called iolite 


(or dichroite), both of which occar in Ceylon. 
In this connexion it may be interesting 








broken into splinters, two pebbles of iolite, 
some beads of lapis-lazuli, coral, &c., amel 


| some imitation emeralds, made of glass- La- 
pis-lazuli, therefore, was possibly known in 


Aséka's time, but probably it did not come 
from Ceylon, bat from the mines in Badak- 


shin, to be mentioned hereafter. The hand- 


towels were most likely made of woven 


known to occur in Kiibul,“ and may very 
possibly have reached India from thence, 

The ryt Pls teem Sue oy enti- 
tled ra "Irdiea, no longer exists, except in frag- 
ments which have Beis anual by en esipuets 
writers. ‘These have recently been brought 
together by Mr. M'‘Crindle™ from the pages of 





Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, Diodoros, &c. It is 


probable that these fragments represent only 
a small portion of the whole work ; but so far 


as they go, since the individual quotations by 
each of the authors are checked by those of 
the others, we ure justified in the belief that 
the general facts related are as they were 


| originally stated by Megusthenes. 


The first statement bearing on our subject ts 


| taken from Diodoros™:—“ And while the soil 
| (of India) bears on its surface all kinds of 


fruits which are known to cultivation, it has 
also under ground numerous veins of all’ sorts 


and copper and iron in no small quantity, and 


even tin and other metals, which are employed 


in making articles of use and ornament, a 
well as the implements and accoutrementa of 


war,” 


Upon this I shall only here remark that the 
item of greatest interest is the tin. Even in 
Homeric times reference to this metal as 
coming from India is to be found in conjunction 





™ Vide Proc. da. Society, eel id: 1581, p. . 
§ Economic : India, 

ot Jad. dnt, vol. V4, pp. 120-185, 236-350, 339-340, 
© Ind, Ant., vol. VI, p. 120. 
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with the mention of elephas or ivory. The 
Greek name for it, kasmteros, ia moreover said 
to be derived from the Sanskrit, kastira. That 
India produced tin in sufficient quantities for 
exportation is, I believe, most improbable. 
The tin which she did export probably came to 
the Indian porta from the Malayan countries 
or Tenasserim, 


The fable of the gold-digging ants, already 


alluded to as having been related by Herodotos, 
is quoted by Strabo and Arrian from Megas- 
thenes. Arrian further also refers to the 
account by Nearchos,"* who says that “ he had 
not himself seen a specimen of ‘the sort of ant 


which other writers declare to extat in India, | 


thongh he had seen many skins of them which 
had been brought into the Makedonian camp.” ™ 


But Megasthenes avers that the tradition about — 


the ants is strictly true—that they are gold- 
diggers, not for the sake of the gold itself, but 
becanse by instinct they burrow holes in 
the earth to lie in, just as the tiny anta of our 
own country dig little holes for themselves ; 





tricts of Kadapa and Karnal from whence 
argentiferous galena appears to have been 
extracted, and from this ore silver was, very 
probably, obtained.* In another passage in 
this list of Pliny we find the following 
statement :—“ Gold is very abundant among 
the Dardw and silver among the Setw." On 
this Mr. M‘Crindle remarks that the Sete are 
the Sata or Sataka of Sanskrit geography, 
which locates them in the neighbourhood of the 
Daradas. [ waa inclined to believe that the 
country of the Setm may have been the 
Wazir-i-rupi, or silver country of the Wa- 
zirs, t.¢., Kulu, where argentiferous galenas 
undoubtedly do occur. Colonel Yule identi- 
fies them, however, with the Sanskrit Sekas, 
and he places them on the Bannas, about 
Jhajpar, south-east from Ajmir. There are 
extensive ancient mines from which galena 


was obtained near the Taragarh hill in Ajmir; 


only those in India being larger than foxes, | 


Bot the ground ia impregnated with gold, and 
the Indians thence obtain their gold. Now, 
Megasthenes writes what he had heard from 
hearsay, and as I have no more exact infor- 
mation to give, I willingly dismisa the subject 
of the ant. 

Pliny, in his list of the Indian Races, which 
is believed to have been mostly borrowed from 
Megasthenes, says :—" Next follow the Nares, 
entlosed by the loftiest of Indian mountains, 
Capitalia, The inhabitants on the other side 
of this mountain work extensive mines of 
gold and silver.” Capitalia may certainly be 
identified with Monnt Abu; and although the 
highest authoritiesaredivided as tothe identity 
of the Narem, the mention of mines of gold 
and silver compels me to believe that the Nay- 
yars of Malabar were intended, as in Malabar 
and the neighbouring regions are situated not 
only the ancient gold mines which have at- 
tracted so much notice of late years, but there 





“ W'Crindle's Arrian, Pp. 217; Ind. Ant., rol. ¥, p. &3. 
- I believe to have beon ekine of the Tibetan 
mastiffe {1 Titel which, I understand, » 
beonghs te ota feezalecs 4 nad ard agen 
™ Vide Economic Geology of India, p. 232. 
™ Todd (Rajasthan, (Mad. od.) vol_ I, pp. 11,230, 433) ; 





but, so far as I can ascertain, there is no 


record of their having produced silver, Galena, 
known to contain silver, appears to have 
been mined for at Jodawas in Alwar, and at 
Jawar or Zawar in Udepor, but this latter 
locality was chiefly remarkable, indeed nnique 
in India, for producing zine.” | 
Further on, in Pliny's enumeration above 
alluded to, we meet the followin passage :— 
“Beyond the month of fhe Fates on Chrys 
and Argyrm, rich, as I believe, in metals, For 
I cannot readily believe what is asserted by 
some writers, that their soil is impregnated 
with gold and silver, Ata distance of twenty 
according to Mr. M'Crindle, is identified with 
Karkalla, the district which includes Karachi ; 
but Colonel Yule identifies the former two 
localitiea with Burma and Arakan, as will be 
mentioned below in connexion with Ptolemy's 
reference to the same subject, | 
About the year 30 p,c: Dionysios Perigetes, 
in his Oikoumenes Perithesis, gives a rough 
indication of the position of the region from 
whence the diamonds which at that time found 





aleo Jour, 4. 5. Beng. vol. XIX = ey 
-protiendl mary Meee mine, an ccc wile has misled 








their way to Europe were derived." The 


river beds of the country lying to the east of 


Ariana. Although some doubt may be felt in | 


this instance as to the true meaning of the 
term adamas, its applicability to the diamond, 
when used by Manilius a few years later, is 
indisputable. This latter author flourished 
during the Augustan age (8.c. 41 to a.p. 14), 
but the exact date of his poem is not known. 

Pliny, a.p, 77.—In his Historia Naturalis, 
the industrious compiler, Pliny, has given an 
extraordinary amount of information regarding 
of them being of Indian origin. 

Reference has already beon made to those 
passages which appear to have been derived 
those referring to gold. A locality, namely 
the'Ganges, mentioned by Pliny (lib. xxxii., 
c. 21), may, perhaps, refer to known sources 
of gold in India, lib. xxxiii., c. 21), are full 
of interest. 


modern Ambala District, but the balance of 


evidence ia certainly in favour of their having | 


been Chinese. The next quality is from 
Parthia. Elsewhere he says (lib. xii, ¢. 8)- 
His account of the Maurrhine on the whole 


bears out the view as to its natare, stated | 


below, save that he records (Lb. Exxvii, c. 7), 


that “a person of consular rank, who some 
years ago used to drink ont of this cup, grew #0 


passionately fond of it ss to gnaw its edges” 
a fact not consistent with it being » substance 
ving the hardness of the Chalcedonic 
Regarding amber, he quotes the account by 
Etesins, which, as has been shown, refers to 
shellac, and alludes to the fable of amber being 
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I cannot explain is, that the Is et ~oli y 





other stones, “It is,” he says (lib. xxxvii, 


he appears to have been allading to come other 


he-groat. 
ed (lib, xxxvii., caps. 16, 17). Some of these 


I feel no little confidence in suggesting that 


also included in his account of Jaspis. 

rarely elsewhere (lib. xxxvii, c. 20). It i 
esteemed by the natives, as appears to have 
been the case in Pliny’s time. 





common varieties. 
analysing Pliny's catalogue, the more particu- 
larly as it does not add much to what is 


| eluewhere given on previous pages. 


The Periplue of the Erythrean Sea (Ctrea, 
ap. 90-89 °}—The author of this work, o 
Greek merchant, resident in Egypt, is mot 


™ Vide the Latin version, vr. 315 and 1107, 
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a great deal of method and obvious accu- 
racy. The following extracts are from Mr. 
M'‘Crindle’s translation. The principal porta 
mentioned are Barugaza, the modern Bharoch, 
on the Narmadi; Barbarikon, on the Indus; 
Mouziris (Mangalor), and Nelkunda (south of 
Mangalor), both the last being on the coast of 
Malabar. First, as regards the exports: 
Indian iron and sword blades were exported 
from Arabia to Adouli in Africa. Indian iron 
14 mentioned in the Pandects aa an article of 
ewords of Indian steel—as well they might, 
blades was wuiz, which was manofactured in an 
obscure village in the Haidaribid territory.™" 
From the ports of Monziris and Nelkunda gems 
in great variety were exported; but these, it is 
expresaly stated, were not produced in India, 
but were brought from Taprobane or Ceylon. 
They probably consisted of the varieties of 
what we now call corundum, viz., sapphire, 
ruby, &c. Separately, the Adduas is mentioned 
as being sent from these porta, and it seems 
probable that under this tithe we may under- 
stand that diamonds, the production of Indian 
mines, are referred to. 

From Harbarikon, on the Indus, a stone 
called eahAearde Was exported. It has been 
suggested that gold stone or chrysolite was 


indicated by this name. I cannot think that — 


this is likely to be correct. Chrysolite of value 


is not, 60 far as we know, a product of that 


region ; more probably, as has been suggested 
by Dana, it waa turquoise, or an allied mineral 


now called callianite. If this identification be | 


correct, it probably came through Afghanistan 
from Persia—the most famous known source 
of it being at Amsar, near Nishapur in 
Khorasiin. Its occurrence anywhere nearer is 
extremely doubtfal.” 

From Barugaza to Egypt vast quantities of 
‘Orvyan) Were exported. They reached the sea- 
port from Ozene and Paithana, the modern 





among many, Where pebbles of onyx and other — 


Chalcedonic minerals are obtained from the 
detritus of the Dekhan basalt." The famous 


“ Economic Geology of India, p. § here numerous 
references and a full fb farys } hye P pee ng metry 





| Mouppiry, which fetched extravagant prices™ 


in the Roman markets, was also obtained in 

Regarding the identity of this substance, 
Hermann Miller, as quoted by Mr. M'Crindle, 
remarks :—"“Six hundred writers emulously 
applying themselves to explain what had the 
best claim to be considered the Murrha of the 
ancients, have advanced the most conflicting 
opinions. Now it is pretty well settled that 
the Murrhine vases were made of that stone 
which is called in German flusspath (spato 
fluore).”” In spite of a desire not to augment 
this intolerable number of opinions, I must 
register an objection to this judicial decision of 
Professor Miller. Fluor-spar happens to be, 
though so common a mineral in other countries, 
of the very greatest rarity in India, and there 
is no record of its occurrence in the Dekhan 
basalts. It is, moreover, a mineral which, 
while it is susceptible of being made into 
ornamental objects, is, from its softness, easily 
injared by wear and tear, and therefore possesses 
little durability. On the other hand, at Ujjain, 
m great variety of Chaleedonic minerals are 
found, and I therefore prefer to follow those of 
the six hundred writers who have identified 
one or other of its varieties with the ancient 
murrha, At the present day cups and vases of 
carnehan, agate, &c., are obtainable in Bom- 
bay; and I think it most improbable that the 
modern Alike, or lapidaries, who are'the direct 
descendants of those who made the murrhine 
cups 2,000 years ago, ever saw, much less 
worked, the mineral called finor-spar. 

Another argument in support of this 
identification has been urged by some writers ; 
it is that stone cups and vases, and fragmenta 
of them which have been obtained in excava- 
tions at Rome, have, on examination, proved 
to be of this material, WN f floor ar 
ea one of fluor-spar ire 
Barbarikon. If this were the true codinctae 
modern times, its export from the most 
northern port, and, therefore, farthest from the 
recognised sources of the stone, would in itself 
be difficult to explain. It has been, however, 
rere iret een wh Home in the tetaugiettcomaes 
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Dana [Mineralogy] Ghat five Sheduper OE Theo- 


phrastos, Pliny, and Isidoros, 4&c., was what we 


now call lapis-lngoli. For Pliny says,“ Sap-— 


pheiros corulews est cum purpura, Aabens auyens 
spareos.” Now lapis-lazuli is char: by 





having scattered through the compat, amall | 


crystalline particles of golden-coloured iron 


pyrites. 


As forther evidence in favour of this inter- — 


pretation, there is the fact that there are very 
ancient mines of lapis-lasali at Firgama in 
Badakshin (not Baeluchistin, as haa been 
incorrectly stated by some writers), and it 


might very easily have been brought by | 


caravans through Afghanistin to Barbarikon. 
The mines alluded to are described by Wood 
in the account of his journey to the Oxus, and 
both Marco Polo and Tavernier refer to the 


Captain Hutton, in 1841, found it on sale at 


. snistan where it was said to occur.” 
The “Yderfos, on the other hand, which was 
exported from the southern ports Mouziris and 


Nelkunda, is thought by some to have been the” 


sapphire, as also was the hyacinthus of Pliny 
(lib. xxxvii, cap. 44), and its variety the asteria 
(id. lib. xxxvii, cap. 49). The yégiit, os the 
name is now understood in India, is either 
ruby, or the inferior spinel (more properly 
called Ja'l), or even a garnet. According to 
Salmasius, quoted by Mr. M‘Crindle, the 


‘Yésufer is the ruby, while sccording to Solinus | 


it would appear to be the amethyst. This iss 
point on which Indian geology throws no 
certain light, as neither rubies nor sapphires 
appear to have been indigenous products.” 

In the Persian work on precious stones 
quoted hereafter, it will be seen that in the 
thirteenth century the same generic name was 
applied to the roby, sapphire, and other 
varieties of corundum 

With reference - to the impor a which are of 
Skast of tadiestii teed if not 
of the whole of lida ab leak that portion 
of Western India into which they were carried, 
we find the following enumeration :— 

Gold and silver coins, from Egypt to Barugnas. 

Gold bullion, from Arabia to Baragaas. 

" Economic Geology of India, p. 524. r 

® It should be stated that there have been recent dis- 








Arsenio, from Egypt to Monsiria and Nelivanda, 


Copipad, Prom Mgypt bc Moultsta sad Daraghiia 

The import of silver plate at this early 
period is remarkable. Whether it has been 
kept up in modern times, so far as the require- 
ments of the natives are concerned, I cannot 
Say, but the other substances are still langely 
imported. In four years recently, for in- 
stance, upwards of 200 tons of arsenic, in the 
forms of white arsenic, orpiment, and realgar, 
were imported; and the antimony sulphide 
called rurma by the natives of India, is largely 








that this mineral was not our modern chryso- 
lite, but was the topaz, while the topazion of 


- Pliny was in part ot least chrysolite, as he says 


it yielded to the file and wore with use; but 
his mention of » statue, 4 cubita high, which 


waa made of it, indicates a crystal of o size 


qnite unheard of; probably this was either 
beryl or jade. 

Ptolemy (a.p. 140-160). Diamonds.—The 
Adamas river of Ptolemy, ; to Las- 
ort eee en! iS pNMRT: e 
Economie Geology,” but with the Subanrekhi, 
which is, however, so far as we know, not a 
diamond-bearing river, nor does it at any part 
of its course traverse rocks of the ageof those 


Creed wine tiv dese ak ele 


of Kokkonaga (i.e. Chutia Nagpur), and to 
whick the chief town, Dosara (the modern 
Doesa), gave its name, But, according to this 





| view, the Dosaron’ moat have ‘been ideritical 


with the modern Brahmagl, which, in that 
portion of its course called the Sunk (or 
Rom), Sotates » eeeeet net oer 
regard this identification as satisfactory, as it 


does not account for the Tyndis intervening 





. 
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are confluent at their mouths. 


and the Tyndis with the Brahman! This 
destroys the force of his remark as to the origin 
of the name of the former, since at its nearest 
paint itis many miles distant from Doesa. 
Another locality of Ptolemy's, said to be 
situated on the Ganges, in the country of the 
Saborw, may, perhaps, be identical with 
Tavernier's Soumelpour on the Koel; it was 


Wherever it was, it produced most diamonds, 
A third locality mentioned by Ptolemy has 
been variously identified with Sambhalpur and 
Wairagarh™ in West Gondwina, the position of 
which last was not correctly known to either 


Ritter or Lassen, though the ‘fact of the — 


existence of diamond mines there had been 
recorded by Firishta and Abu'l-Fazl. 

Ptolemy stated that Ceylon prodnced the 
beryl, hyacinth (? =sapphire), and all sorts of 
metals; the last is, however, not the case, 
Ceylon being rather poor in metallic ores- 

Under the name Bathana, a source of the 
onyx is mentioned by Ptolemy; this appears 
to have been a well-known locality at Paithan 
on the Gédivari, which was alluded to as 
Plithana by the author of the Periplus, 

The sardonyx mines of Ptolemy are probably 
identical with the famous carnelian and agate 
mines of Rijpipla, or rather, as it should be 
called Ratnapur. 

The loadstone rocks of India, which attracted 


so much notice by several early writers, were — 


known to Ptolemy; they may possibly be 
identified with certain hill ranges in Southern 
India which mainly consist of magnetic iron." 
Early writers connected their presence with the 
fact that many of the vessels and boats engaged 
in the Indian coasting trade contained no iron 
in their construction, and hence probably arose 
the well-known fable about the injury to ship- 
ping caused by the loadstone rocks. The surf 
boats, however, have no iron in their construc- 


tion, simply because boljs or nails would render — 


them too rigid; mor have the vessels of the 
Lakhadives and Maldives, because iron ores do 





=, Gee eame Geolny of India, p. 7 


7 1 c¢., p. 380 
iA icpegencotataig 


oes the x 
hich te dactuas tab Me concerning the Kn teas 


Lassen, how- | 
ever, identifies the Dosaron with the Baitarni, 


[Avever, 1884. 


The identity of Angyre (where, according to 
Ptolemy, there were mines of silver), Chrysé 
chersonesas, Chrys¢ chora, and Chalkitis, have 
recently been discussed by Colonel Yule.” 
The first he proves to be Arakan, where, 


| however, there are no silver mines; and con- 


sidering the geological structure of the coun- 
try, it is almost certain there never were any. 
I have been omens informed by isharat ey Sir 


situated some miles distant from the Ganges. | 


teassliteration of, an ancient Burmese name 
for Arakan. It seems likely, therefore, that it. 
was from putting a Greek interpretation to 
this name that the story of the silver mines 
owed its origin. According to Colonel Yule, 
the Arabs probably adopted their ideas from 
the Ptolemaic charts, With regard to the 
other localities, he says, “The golden Cher- 
sonese i8 specifically the protuberant delta of 
the Iriwad!, Pegu, the Suvarpabhimi, | or 
golden land of ancient India, whilst the golden 
region behind is Burma, the oldest province of 


| which, above Ava, is still formally styled in 


State documenta Sonaparinta, “ Golden fron- 
tier.” Ptolemy's Chalkitis, also, or copper 
region, approximates curiously to the Tampa- 
dipa, or Copper Island of the Burmese State 


| phraseology, “a region which embraces Ava 


and the ancient capital Pagan.” These iden- 
tifications remove from the region of probabi- 
lity what has sometimes been urged, that 


| Argyre and Chrysé were countries which 


supplied India with large quantities of mlver 
and gold. 

Arrian ((irea, a.p. 146).—The first part of 
Arrian’s Indika was founded on the works of 
Megasthenes, and LEratosthenes, and the 
second on an account of the voyage made by 


_ Nearchos the Kretan from the Indus to the 


Pasitigris. The parts of this compilation 
which bear upon our present subject have 
already been anticipated in the description of 
fore, be repeated. 

The authors whom I have consulted with 
Robertson,” Renaud,“ and Priaulx.“ This 
she which succeeded that of the Greeks, 


Relations | aa at Commerciale: de Wak cor aby 
Roman avec ['Anie } 
Premiere niles de Vére Chrétienne. Taavasetens bis 
uy Apetiontes af Tens, 
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came sides wade a aeacoabery: Besides 
what has already been independently quoted 
from the pages of Pliny and Ptolemy, there 
do not appear to be any records of much import- 
ance bearing upon the present subject. 

An account of India, written for Palladims 
the fifth century, makes special reference to 


lemy. In the fifth century Hierocles speaks 
made from a soft and hairy filament obtained 


from stones. This, it seems most probable, 


owed its origin to some mistaken notion as to 
tha origin of cokhon rather than to - nse 





given. He mention 
rivals of the ib at the Indian ports, and 
how the precious commodities were conveyed 
from thence up the Persian Gulf, and were 
distributed by means of the Enphrates and 
Tigris. Gradually the trade to Constantinople, 


Eighty years after the death of Justinian, | 


Muhammad published his new religion, and it 
was not long before the Arabians spread 
themselves as conquerors over the countries 
adjoining their own, thence spreading by sea 
end land over sn ever-widening area. Tos 


Pie the Pacha: they established w mart st 


Basorah, which speedily rose to an importance 
scarcely exceeded by that of Alexandria in the 
height of the Greek and Roman period. So 
little is known of the details of this trade, 
that there is only barely sufficient evidence for 
productions, it did not differ materially from 
that which preceded it in the hands of other 





nationalities. The most important work giv-— 


ing an account of India at about this period ia 


the famous voyage by a Muhammadan travel-— 


First translated in a.p, i718 into French by M. 


? Translated Dp Rens Ariatic 
ee ee ee = 


Good Hope. 


| ie, Sty auendaaban by abbbblae; Neaaa be 


Seid sl Hassan of Girif." Their account is 


title, Meadows of Gold and Mines of Jewels. 
The effect of this absorption of the trade of 
the Red Sea was to deprive the European 


| nations of that highway of commerce, and 
the loadstone rocks, possibly quoting from Pto- | 


the requirements of Europe had to be brought 
to: Constantinople: from Jodie: and Chins: by 
long and tedious overland j which be- 
came especially arduous during the Orumdes. 
This state of things continned till the diseo- 
very by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century 
of the long sea passage round the Cape of 
From various sources, however, 
we are enabled to pick up fragments of 
information referring to different centuries 


included im this interval. Thos a Sanskrit. 
| work called the Brhat Saihite,” which, it is 


» | their vericties, qualities, and attributes. Of 


especial interest is a list of eight localities 
where diamonds were found. Most of these I 
have succeeded in identifying with sites 
worked.“* With regard to some of the locah- 
ties, howaver, ibis more than doubtful whether 


appears to have been Sighelmas, Bishop of 
Shirburne, who was sent thither, in the year 
883, by King Alfred,’ to visit the famous 
This Bishop, we are told, made his journey in 
comfort, and brought back with him “ many 
splendid exotic gems and spices, such as that 
country plentifully yielded"”—a fact in itself 
of m0 great importance, save that it is a link 
in the chain. 

Somewhere between the years 1067 and 1081 


qualities af the diamond. Far India is recog 


ised as its native place, and the use of 


apne ot B08 eet Sie et 
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is alluded to. Its hardness is said to yield to 
steeping in goat's blood—a fable already quot- 
ed from Pliny. How this idea originated it 1s 
not easy to say; possibly it may be connected 
with the sacrificial offerings which preceded 
the search for diamonds, as will be described 
on « futare page. 

In the eleventh century, according to Dr. 
Burnell, wealth must have abounded in South- 
ern Indis, because it was then that the numer- 


ous Saiva temples were built; and Se ihe! | 


thirteenth century the great Vaishnava temples 
were erected. Regarding the famous inscrip- 
tion on the Tanjore temple, he has written as 
follows :—‘'The full importance in Indian 
history of Vira Chéls's reign is only to be 
gathered from this inscription; but it contains 
other information also of great value. It 
proves, ¢.g., that in the eleventh century gold 
was the most common precious metal in India, 
and stupendous quantities of it are mentioned 
here. Silver, on the other hand, is httle men- 
tioned; and it appears that the present state 
of things, which is exactly the reverse, was 
only bronght about by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century. I submit that the great 
abondance of gold spoken of in the inscription 
can have arisen only from mines, and that in 
the terrible convulsions caused by the irruption 
of Moslem invaders from the north and Euro- 
peans from the west, the position of these gold- 
fieldy waa lost sight of." 

It has been remarked upon this, that** “the 
fall significance of this statement as affecting 
Southern India can be understood only when 
taken in connection with the large areas which 
are known to have been worked by the natives. 
It seems to leave little room for doubting that 
the reefs and soils when first opened up were 
extremely rich, and that the soils as we find 
them now have been impoverished by repeated 
washings." In the year 1293, Alau'd-din, after- 
wards Emperor of Dehli, took the city of 
Deogarh, but the citadel still held out. Sub- 
sequently Ala raised the siege, on receiving a 
ransom, the amount of which may well appear 
incredible, 15,000 Iba. of pure gold, 175 Ibs. 
of pearls, 50 Ibs. of diamonds, and 25,000 Ibe. 
of silver, being enumerated among the items. 

* Brough Smyth: Report of Gold Minas of South-Eaat 


Wynaad, &c. 
“ Hand-book for Madras. (Murray, 1959), p. 4. 







[Avevert, 184. 





Sie sancti appears certain, that Alau'd-din 


levied an enormous sum upon Deogarh, and 
that consequently it must at that time have 


been a very ria ae os eee 


have been Siuaned Se eatin) the ancient 
mines of Southern India, 

Mvuuamuap sry Maxste (thirteenth cen- 
tury).—The remarkable Persian work on 
Precious Stones by this author was translated 
first into German by Joseph von Hammer.” 
The following facts are from an English ver- 





 sion*’:—Diamond.—Seven kinds are recognised, 


namely, (1) white transparent; (2) the pharo- 
nic; (3) the olive-coloured, the white of which 
inclines to yellowish; (4) the red; (5) the 
green; (6) the black; (7) the fire-coloured. 
In spite of this elaborate classification, Muham- 
mad's knowledge of the habitat ia veep vagiads 
He says :—“ In the eastern parts of India is a 
deep ravine, inhabited by serpents, where dia- 





-monds are produced. Some people suppose 


that it is found in the ydqif mines." Here 
there is an obvious allusion to the diamond 
myth—to be described hereafter. 


Corundum (Senbade), he says, quite correctly, 


is next in hardness to the diamond, and is 
of a reddish or bluish colour. The mines 
were situated in India, Zanzibar, Siwas, Ker- 
man, Nubia, and Ethiopia, The best kinds 
were from Siwas and Nubia, | 
Yagut,—Under this title are included six 
classes: (1) red (i.e. ruby); (2) yellow (i2 
Oriental topaz); (3) black (i.. pleonaste); (4) 
white (i.e. white sapphire); (5) a“ (ie. 
Oriental emerald); (6) blac, or emoke-colonr 
(i2. sapphire), Of these classes sul divisti 
into varieties are given. It is certainly a moat 
remarkable fact that at so early o period the 
essontial identity of these precions stones—a 
fact only comparatively recently ascertained 
by chemical examination—should have been 
known to the Persians. The hardness and 





| other characters are correctly stated also by 


Muhammad. The locality of the principal 
mines is stated to be the island of Saharan, 
which is sixty-two farsangs in diameter, and 
lies forty farsangs behind the island of Coy- 


lon, The ydéqiits are found there in e high 


Mines de l' Orient, vol. VI. 









mountain. This jumble is not easy to explain, 


the true locality being Ceylon itself, which is 
noted for its high mountains, culminating in 
Adam's Peak. Another locality is also men- 


discovered a.p. 1270. 
Astone, called by Muhammad the chamahen, 


should come here, if, a8 is stated, it is next 


to the diamond in hardness; but this is in- 
consistent with another assertion that, when 
rubbed on as hard stone, it colours it red. 
When broken, it divides into brancties. The 
most beautiful is blackish-red ; it is found in 


the district of Karak. Bot for the first state-— 


ify this as 





ment I should be inclined to mex 


Spinel (La'l).—Of this there are four-classes, 
Of the red there are eight varieties. Muhammad 


giving m price ‘ | Tega | 
locality® :—“ At the time of the caliphate of the 


open by an earthquake, where there was found | bly 


the la’l of Badakshin, bedded in a white stone. 
It is very hard to polish, and it was s long 
time before it could be smoothed, till it was 


this bed of the Spinel maal. There were found 
in the mines first red, then yellow /a’l, and it 
belongs to the kinds of the yégiit.” 
discovery of these mines by s landslip finds a 
parallel in s recent discovery of sapphires in 
1837, stated that the matrix was a red sand- 
stoneor » limestone impregnated with magnesia, 
bat he did not personally visit the mine. 
Turquoise (Firiizah).—Obtained at Nishabar, 
Ghasna (? Ghazni), Irak, Kerman, Kwaream, 





therefore, no Indian locality ; such seems to be | 


‘Tale (Sitdrah-e-eamin = star of the earth)— 


% Economic Geology, p. 430- 
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\ The white stone which formed | 


-itand rub the limbs with it, it makes them 


The way to dissolve it is to boil it with - 
beans; to wrap it then in a piece of linen, If 
dissolved talc is mixed with » little resin and 
saffron, and used as ink, it makes « gold ink, 
and, without saffron, silver ink.” 

Rock Crystal (Bullér).—Of this two kinds 


they can be melted like glass, and then colour- 
ed so as to imitate the ydgit, ia’l, or emerald, 


Mubammad says that at Ghasna, there were 
Amethyst (Jemst)—Four kinds: (1) deep 
rose-colour and sky-bine; (2) pale rose-colour 
blue. It was much esteemed by the Arabs. 
Muhammad's translator remarks :—'' This opi- 








(Margarita) from marvdrid; turquoise from 
from sard; tale from falg; chalk from kals.” 
“ Records of the General Survey of India, vol, XV, 
1582, p. 138. 
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was situated on the border of Negroland, in 
Egyptian territory, The matrix of the gem 
was talc and red earth, It seems probable that 
this was the source of the emeralds which 


went to India, and also supp'.] the Greeks | 


and Romans. A soap-green emerald was also 
found at Hejas, in Arabia. 

Owing to the fact that jade was not recog- 
nised as a distinct mineral until introduced 
into Europe from the New World, the older 
writera sometimes, on account of its hardness 
and transparency, spoke of it as emerald, while 
others applied to it the term jasper. There 
can be no doubt that jade is meant by the 


following, not jasper, as his translator has it:— | 


Yasheb, or Nusez—Five kinds: (1) white 
and light ; (2) whitish yellow ; (3) black-green; 
(4) transparent black; (5) dost-colour. Mu- 
hammad adds that in China they make false 
yashb, which is distinguished by its smoky 
amell, and that there are two mines in China 
called respectively Ak-Kash which produces 
light, and Kut-EKash which produces dark yashb. 
It is found on the frontiers of Kashgar, Kerman, 

Kash is the name for jade current in East- 
ern Turkistan, and su or su is the name by 
which it ia known to the Chinese, who esteem 
it more highly than do the people of any other 
nation. of 

Chrysolite? (Sheberjed)—This is said by 
Muhammad to be obtained in the same mine m8 
the emerald, of which it is a variety 
to some authorities. If so, it cannot-be what 
is now known es chrysolite, which is the trans- 
parent variety of olivine, Muhammad mentions 
a number of other minerals, among them seve- 
four kinds, namely, the iron, gold, silver, and 


tin, which attract these metals respectively, | 
possibly by this it is meant to be conveyed that | 


ores ascertained to contain these metals exhi- 
bited magnetic properties. 


The following statements, regarding the | 
knowledge possessed by the Persians of the 


stones, are of interest :— 

«Abu Rihan is said to have found by experi- 
ment that a miskal (= 1} drachm) of. blue 
ydqtt (sapphire) is equal to five dank and a tasti 


of sed yt (ruby), or to Sve dank 


and a half tasi of Ja'l (spinel), and that four 
dank, minus a tasii of coral, are equal in size to 
four dank, minus two tas of onyx and crystal. 
The mode of discovering the size and weight 
18 the following :—A vessel is filled with water, 
and the stones thrown singly into the water; 


: the quantity of water which is expelled from 


the vessel by means of each stone is equal to 
the room it occumes.” 

Marco Po.o.—A notable authority on the 
mineral production of India during this same 
thirteenth century is the famous Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo. In reference to the 
diamond, he states that it was only obtained in 
what he designates as the kingdom of Mut- 
fili—a name which has been identified by 


Colonel Yule with Motupalle, a still existing 


port in the Guntur district of Madras. The 
proper name of the kingdom was Telingana, 
which therefore included the so-called Gol- 
conda mines of the Krishndé Valley ; but Marco 
Polo extended to it that of the town or post 


| which he visited. It is noteworthy, as teati- 


mony of an early trade, that Marco Polo states 
that “those diamonds brought to Europe are, 
as it were, the refuse of the finer stones, which 
go to the Great Kaan and the other kings 
and princes of India,” He describes three 
methods as being followed in the search for 

First: After the rains the beds of torrents 
localities were infested with venomous snakea, 
from the tops of mountains into inaccessible 
valleys; these pieces of meat were pouncedé 
upon and carried up to the tops of mountains 
by white eagles, and, when recovered, dia- 
monds were found sticking to them. This 
story, made familiar to all by the travels of 


| Sindbad the Sailor, is one of great antiquity. 


The earliest mention of it, according to 


Colonel Yule, is by St. Epiphanins, Bishop of 
Salamis, in Cyprus, who, in the fourth cen- 


_ tury, wrote a treatise on the twelve jewels in 


the breastplate of the High Priest. The tale, 
as told by him, however, refers to the jacinth, 
not to the diamond. 


A list of the authors who have alluded to 


™ Economic Geology, p. 516, et eq. 
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this tradition will be found in Colonel Yule's 
edition of Marco Polo.” Its origin, as first 
suggested by me,” I shall discuss in connexion 

Third : This method, which may be described 
as a corollary of the second, consisted in search- 
ing the birds’ droppings and intestines for 
diamonds which they had swallowed with the 
meat. 

Mareo Polo, in various parts of his book, 
refers to other precious stones, especially to the 
Balas rubies and “azure” or lapis-lazuli of 
Badakshin. The valne of the former was kept 
up by a limit being imposed by the king on the 
out.turn, The latter, he says, occurred in o 
vein like silver, and was the finest in the world. 

In reference to gold and silver” there are 
several important facts recorded ; among others, 
the enormous extent of the accumulation of 
gold in the treasuries of the princes of South- 
ern India, upon which Colonel Yule remarks, 
after speaking of the spoil earried off by 
Alan'd-din, that “some years later, Muhammad 
Tuglak loads two hundred elephants and seve- 
ral thousand bullocks with the precious spoi 
of a single temple.” And a further statement, 
given on the authority of Wassaf, is, that 
“ Kales Dewar, Raja of Malabar, about the 
year 1309, had accumulated 1,200 crores of gold, 
i.e. 12,000 millions of dinars." 
and silver as being imports into Malabar and 

Fesisuta.—Our next authority is the Indian 
historian, Ferishta, who wrote in 1425. What 
he says on the subject is chiefly of importance 
aa confirming other evidence of the great 
wealth possessed by the princes of Southern 


India in the form of stores of precious stones | 


and bullion. It has already been partly quoted 
on page 238. He refers to now long-deserted 
diamond mines in the Central Provinces of 
India,*” which I have been able to identify us 
having been situated at Wairagarh, in the 
Central Provinces. 
Nrooto Coxtt.—The last writer of what 
may be called the fabulous period, which 
Oo 
«9 Vol. II, p- 298. 
ss Jour. As. Soriety, Bengal, vol. L, pt. ii, p. 31. 
 Yule’s Marco Polo, let ed. vol. Il, pp. 6, 4; 
™ Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 24, note 6. 
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closed with the fifteenth century—at least in 


Venetian, Nicolo Conti, an account of whose 


voyage is given by Baptista Ramusio™ in his 
book of Voyages and Travels, on the authority 


garo, fifteen days’ journey northwards ; from 


Bisnagar.* As to its identity, Tam not yet 


quite satisfied. We are told that the moun- 
tain which produced the diamonds was 
inaccessible, being infested with serpents, but 
what higher. “Here, at a certain period of 


the year, men bring oxen, which they drive to 


the top, and having cut them into pieces, cast 
the warm and bleeding fragments 


gummi it by means of machinea which they 


construct forthe purpose. The diamonds stick 


and eagles flying to the spot, which seizing the 


meat for their food, fly away to places where 


they may be safe from the serpents. To these 
places the men afterwards come and collect 


the diamonds which have fallen from the 
| flesh.” He then describes » different process, 


which is simply that of washing for diamonds 


in the beds of rivers. For as far back as we 


have any certain knowledge of them, the din- 
mond miners have all belonged to one or other 


of the non-Aryan or aboriginal tribes, who 
regard the mines as being the special property 


this day sacrificial offerings are made to her on 
the opening up of mines, of whatever sort, and 
occasionally the meat is placed on an altar- 
like scaffold; and in Indian, as a matter of 
course, vultures and kites, with other raptorial 
birds, would carry away and devour whatever 
portions of meat they could seize upon. Out 
of this custom it seems to me most probable 
that the tradition grew which has now attained 
to such a respectable antiquity. Lookers-on, 







them as essential parts of the search for dia- 
monds. 
1 Hislory, Ed. by J. Briggs (London: 1819), rol. 
p- 261. i Delle I Navigeltons Homa ef too i. Venice +: 1613. 
* These two names are so written in Hamusio's ¥o- 
lume, but in a translation of the pases published | 
the Hakluyt Society, they are given aa | 
Bizengulia. 
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Urrtomasnvs.—In the year 1505, Lewes | 


Uertomannos, who is described as a Roman 
gentleman, travelled in Western and Southern 
India. The account of his travels contains 
some interesting particulars bearing on our 
present subject.” Of Cambaia he says (p. 381): 
“In this region is also a mountaine where the 
onyx stone, commonly called corneola, is founde, 
and not far from thence also another mountaine 
where the calcedony and diamant are founde.” 
If by diamant the diamond is meant in this 
passage, the fact is noteworthy, as the Ponnassa 
of Ptolemy is probably identical with the 


modern Punasa inthis region. Atthesame time | 


a doubt must be expressed as to true diamonds 
having been ever found there. Further on our 
author says, (p. 383) :-“Sixe miles from the 
city of Decan (? Bisnagar) is a mountaine 
where diamonds are digged. It is compassed 
with a wall and kept with a garrison.” 

Uertomannus mentions that two European 
dealers in precious stones named respectively 
John Maria and Peter Antonie, resided at 
Caliont with the king's license. They had 
acquired a fair diamond of 32 carats, worth 
35,000 crowns, a pearl of 24 carats, and 2,000 
rubies, some of 1 carat, and some of 1} carat, 
On their attempting to depart secretly with 
their treasures to Cannanore, they were mor- 
dered by order of the king. 

Under the heading, “Of the Diamondes of 
the Old Myne,” our anthor says (p. 424) :— 
“ These diamondes are found in the first India 
in a kingdom of the Morres, named Decan, 
from whence they are brought to other re- 


There are also found other diamonds | 


Shick are not so good, but somewhat whyte, 
and are called diamondes of the new myne, 
which is in the kingdom of Narsinga (Lower 
Krishni). They of the old mine are not pol- 


lyshed in India, but in other places. There | 


are made lykewise in India false diamondes of 
rubies, topazes, and white sapphires, which 
appear to be fine, and are also found in the 
island of Zeilan (Ceylon). These stones differ 
in none other save that they have lost their 
natural colour.” In another place he gives in- 
formation as to the local prices of other precions 
stones, as rubies, spinel, sapphires, topaz, do. 





@ The History of Travel, &c., done into English i 
the origi ‘Lats.’ By R. Edeo and R. Wille. Leg” 





Next follow a group of authors, the accounts 
of whose travels are to be found in Baptista 
Ramusio's above-mentioned work. The first 
of them is Andrea Corsali, Fiorentino, whose 
letter, addressed to Signor Guliano de Medici, 
Duca di Fiorenza, is dated Cochin, 6th January, 
1515; it contains only a few unimportant facts 
bearing upon this subject. 

Another of these authors is Ludovico Bar- 
thema, whose information is almost identical 


with that already quoted from Lewes Uerto- 


mannus. The precise date of Harthema's 
work I have been unable to ascertain 
From the book of Odarodo Barbosa, which 


refers apparently to a period about the year 


1519, and to a voyage to India made by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, we learn that at 
Bisnagar, i.e. Vijayanagar, jewels bronght 


from Pegu and Ceylon were on sale in great 
singa. This author gives also a full account of - 


the values, &e., of a number of precious stones, 
namely, rubies, spinel, diamond, sapphire, to- 
paz, turquoise, hyacinth, and emerald, and 
mentions the localities where they were obtain- 


| ed, but these detaila are too voluminous for 


reproduction here. 

Ganciss an Hoeto.—Our next authority i 
Garcias ab Horto, a physician resident at 
Goa, who, in 1565, produced a work in Portu- 
guese, containing a considerable amount of 


interesting and—mouch of it, though not all—_ 


obviously accurate information on our present 
subject." He tells us that there are two or 
three localities near Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) 
where diamonds were obtained, the industry 


being a considernble source of revenue to the 


grs.?) became his property. Another mine. 
also in the Decan produced excellent din- 
monds, It was situated in the lands of a 
native prince, near the territory of Imadixa | 
(i.e, of Abmad Shah ?) This last was proba- 
bly identical with the mine at Wairagarh, in 
the Central Provinces, leak 
Garcias treats with scorn the old of t 
valley inhabited a gma 


| Points out that a Jesuit father, Francoi ae 
Tamara, who had repeated it, si ae 


ay De ; : 
Clasius of Antwerp, kf, SMoT#s ® Latin version by 
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sokiswcrthy pi ccdanca aalianbn aksaisla® | 


diamonds were to be found in Brazil. The 
statement is of importance when it ia remem- 
160 years later. It may be added that the 
version of the fable just allnded to is that one 
them, the diamond-seckers are enabled to pick 
up the stones. Garcias speaks of several large 
diamonds which were known to exist in his 
time; two weighed 140 and 120 mangelis 
respectively (ie. 700 and 600 grs.) Far exceed- 
ing these in size was one which he had heard 
of from a native who had seen it; it was said 
to be equal in size to a fowl's eg@; it weighed 
to Tavernier, who wrote a centary later, tho 
form of the Great Moghul diamond when 

found. So that it seems quite 
possible that this casual notice by Garcias is 
sometimes rewgshed with good results, He 
states that Lispor, in the Decan, wass principal 
mart for the sale. [San ite have Sees Vemene 
or Bijapur P). 

The geographical limits of Balaghit—a name 
used nob only by. Careias, bas eleo/Py som 
other writers—it would, probably, be impossible 
to closely define now. The name is still con- 
served os that of a particular district, but in 
early times it seems to have been applied to all 
the region in Bouthern India above the Ghits, 
which was sometimes also called the Carnata, 





a name now, however, restricted to o district 


With reference to other "precious stones, 
Garcias states that o false smaragdas (eme- 
rad) was made of glass in Balaghit and 
Bisnagar. He distinguishes four varieties of 
ruby, as the true, carbuncle, balas, and spinel. 
Of sapphires he says two kinds were found in 
Calicut, Cannanore, and several places in 

mgar. We have no knowledge of true 
sapphires ever having been obtained in these 
districts. Both hyacinth and garnet were 
found in Calicut and Cannanore, the latter 








———EESSS ee 
@ A tranalation of the acconnt of ee 


in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. 1], 1309, p. 21 
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glasses and vases were made from it. je ns 
Garcias states that the Murrhine ewp was. 





mAlbiet peabets Mae eORTOHNgs Dornan een 
| , 48 suggested on * Bae: 


page. 
Czean Frepenicx.—Abonut. the jee 1567, 


a traveller named Cesar Frederick” visited. 
Western and Southern India. ‘Tn a translation 





rath aes si Rag BF That oort of 
dinmants that is called chiappe cometh from 
Bezeneger. Those that be naturally pointed 
come from the land of Delly and Iawa (by 
which we must understand Borneo), but the 
diamants of Iawa are more waightie than the 
other. I could never understand from whence 





nataesiie pice: stones probably come. fect: 
 Chutia Nagpur, or Kokrah, as it was then call- 


ed, since Tavernier describes the stones from 
that region os being of this character, and it 
is believed that they were taken to Dehli, 
The term “balas"” was applied to the spinel 
rubies from Badakshin. Possibly, it may 
have been used for those diamonds which had 
n roseate tinge, 


On another page Frederick says" Also, 
five days’ journey from Bezen 





ereneger, 16 the place 
where they get diamants. I was not there, 
bot it waa told. me that it is « great place, 
compassed with a wall, and that they sell the 
earth within the wall for.so much a squadron, 
and the limits are set how deepa or how low 
they shall digge. Those diamants that are of 
a certain size, and bigger then that size, are all 


| kept for the king. It is many years agone 


since they got any there, for the troubles that 
bave been in that kingdom.” 

Frtcu axo Newnernt.—The famous traveller, 
Ralph Fitch, and his companion, ‘Wewbitey; 
have left on record an account of their jour- 
neys in India, which refers to the years about 
1583." In reference to precious stones, the 


© Hakloyt's English Foyages, vol. 11, 199, p. 253, 
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following are the most important passages :-— 
Bellergan, the modern Belgaum, was said to 
be “a great market of diamants, rubies, sap- 
phires, and many other soft (te. precious) 
stones.” We are told that a jeweller named 
William Leades, who was one of their party, 
King of Cambay. 

The next passage explains the use of the 
name Jawa, or Java, by Cesar Frederick, 
and othera:—“ Laban (i.e. Borneo, the name 
the Iawas, from whence come the diamanta of 
the new water, and they find them in the 
rivers, for the king will not suffer them to 
digge the rock." 

Speaking of Patanaw (Patna) on the Ganges, 
below Baniras, it is said :-—“ Here at Patanaw 
they find gold in this manner. They digge 
deepe pita in the earth, and wash the earth 
in great bolles, and therein they find the 
gold, and they make the pita round about 
with brick, that the earth fall not in.” I can- 


not but think that there is a mistake here, due | 


to an account of gold-washing in the country 
to the south having been mixed up with o 
déscription of the method of sinking ordinary 
irrigation-wells in the neighbourhood of Patna. 
It is not likely that gold was ever found in 
sufficient quantity in the Gangetic alluvinm, 
near Patna, to repay the cost of searching for it, 

Aso’: Fart.—Here we may turn aside again 
from European authorities to an Oriental 
writer, who, being « Muhammadan like the 


already quoted Ferishta, presents os with much | 


more useful and matter-of-fact statements than 
are to be found in any worka by Hindus. 
Abu'l Fazl, the author of the Ain-i-Abbari, 
written in 1590, refers to the occurrence of 
and working for several minerals, especially 
diamonds, gold, and iron. The diamond mines 
at Beiragarh, in Gondwana, which he mentions 
as having been taken possession of by the 
ruler of Kullem, or Chanda, were probably the 
same as those already mentioned by Ferishta, 


be identified with the modern Wairagarh in 
the Central Provinces, where traces of the 
mines are still to be seen, 


SE Be argo, 
-z¥, chap. i, 9.900 
London; T. Astley, 1747, vol ty. eee and Travels. 


| ing great mites, (Of 
a | hte. | ornaments for 
In any case, it is certain that Beiragarh may — 


Gold was obtained, he says, in certain 
streams in Kashmir by pegging down, under 
water, the hairy skins of animals, which 
served to arrest the suriferous dust in ita 
descent with the current. Long ago it was 
suggested that such skins were the origin 
of the idea of the skins of the gold-digging © 
ants, mentioned by Nearchos and others, but 
the explanation given on a previous page is the 
more probable one, He alludes to the “steel " 
mines at Nirmal, which can be identified with 
a locality in Haidaribid, where a high quality 
of steel waa prepared, most of which found its 
way to Persia, for mannfactore into the Damas- 
ens swords, to which reference has already been 


| mada, 


The enormous salt deposits of the Panjab 
are noticed by Abn'l Fazl; and here may 
be quoted o passage from Strabo,“ which 
should have appeared on s previous page :— 
“It is said that in the territory of Sopeithes 
there is a mountain composed of fossil salt 
sufficient for the whole of India. Valuable 
mines élso both of gold and silver are situated, 
it is said, not far off, among other mountains, 
miner of Alexandria.” Since this salt crops 
out at the surface, and in Kohat especially, 
can be easily quarried, it is only natural that 
it should have attracted attention in the very 

Gozt.—Recently I came upon a , dat 
1602, and entitled vente af mastganeee 
from Lahore, in the Mogol's Empire, to China, 
in 1602, which contains perhaps the earliest 
account, by a European author, of the produc. 
ton of jade in Kashgar, He says :—" The 
(i.e, Yarkand) to Katay (China) is a certain 
eee which, for want of a fitter 
Katay buys it at a great price, mareteia 
leaves the merchants sell to others at exceed. 
it they make vessels, 


ers, and other figures. The Chinesn call 
tushe.” There are two kinds—one ‘ae de 


Pics the original, Tusce—a mistake, no doubt, for “ Tw 








the river Kotan, not far from the city royal ;*" 
the other meaner sort is digged out of quarries 
and sawed into slabs about two ells in breadth. 
The hill where they are dug, called Kosanghi 
Kasho, or the stony mountain, is twenty stages 
from the same mountain. This marble is 50 
it out of the quarry. The king farms it every 
year to some merchant, who carries provisions 
for the workmen for that space of time.” 


Goez mentions (p. 647), that besides this — 


and azure (i.e. lapia-lazuli) were carried a5 


presents by ambassadors from the West to the 
Emperor of China. 

As stated in my Economic Geology (p. 517), 
the mines of Kotan are mentioned by Chinese 
authors who wrote 2000 years ago;+and the 
system of dredging the rivers of that region for 
jade is known to have been in practice for 
many centuries. Other mines are situated at 


wid hes Yoens tesla Intely comteted 


published by De Lact in 1847, only adds to his 
account facts derived from Methold. 
Jananore.—In the Tusuk-i-Jahaagirs (1616)," = 








| sil sioukeof shite 10 aria tren: In 1622 


will be mentioned on a future page. There is 


covered ; but the search was certainly conducted 
in the bed of the Koel river, | 

Meraotp.—Our next authority is an English 
account?’ of a visit to the diamond mines, made 


Kingdoms within the Bay of Bengala. The 
visit appears to have been made between the 
years 1622 and 1626, the latter being the date 
of the publication. 

The misiee: were! sihasted: 100 Bagliah snfies 
bioen .disssvenedsbeitke: cikiialSeecinn seals 
valuable stone by a goat-herd ; orsaienr amd 
Methold they gave occupation, accordin 
OR A PONE IOI ERT 
portion of whom were engaged in baling out 








prnctiond £6 eomie paresit sce The mines 
bat be resurved40 himself 


the mines were temporarily closed, owing to 
an ambassador from the Great Moghul having . 
demanded o tribute of 3 lbs. weight of the 
finest diamonds. The locality was situated on 
the Krishod river, and was probably identical 
with the Gani or Coulour of Tavernier, the 


- | modern Eollur. 


Lonp,—In the year 1630, a clergyman named 
Henry Lord, who was attached to the English 
establishment in Western India, published a 
curious pamphlet, entitled The Discovery of the 


-Banian religion. In it he gives an account of 


the Banians' ideas as to tho first discovery of 
diamonds. It is attributed by them to the first 
: of the Siidras, or lowest caste of 
Hindus, Now the diamond miners thronghont 
India, with rare exceptions, so far as |, have 
bons: able, to secerteis stil belong, and have 





forma, called woifer in I: 


. us contrasted with, din 
” Translated by sdeniu fans aa yar mugen y 
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always belonged, either to the Sidra or the 
aboriginal tribes, with whom they are much 
mixed up. This fact 1 hold to be of much 
importance in connexion with the explanation 
which I have offered of the orizin of the diamond 
mining fable in connexion with the accounts 
of it given by Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti. 
TAVERNIEE (1665-1669). —In the accounts of 
his several journeys in India, Tavernier has 
given us a considerable amount of information, 
the value of which is, however, affected by 


the fact that these accounts contain a number 


of internal inconsistencies which it is impossible 
to reconcile with one another. 

Diamonds. i uee this subject the old jewel- 
ler naturally discourses at length.” I shall 
only here mention that the diamond mines at 
Baolconda, Gani or Coulour, and Soumelpour 
have been identified by me’* with the modern 
localities, Ramulkéta, Eolur, and a spot on 
the Koyil river in the district of Palamau in 
Bengal. Another locality which he mentions, 
namely, Gandicota, has also been identified. 





If Tavernier'’s statementsregarding thediscovery — 


and cotting of the Great Moghul diamond are 
to be relied upon, then that stone must have 
been distinct from the kol-t-nur. When 
writing of their probable identity, I overlooked 


the independent evidence which exists as to the — 


koh-i-nur having been in the possession of the 
Moghul emperors long previous to the time 
when, accérding to Tavernier, they acquired 
the Great Moghul. 

Gold.—In reference to this metal Tavernier 
says:—" Towards the Tibet, which is the 
ancient Cancasus, in the territories of a Raja 
beyond the kingdom of Cashemir, there are 
three mountains close by one another, one of 
which produces excellent gold. . . .” 

“There is gold also comes from the kingdom 
of Tipra (Tiperd on the borders of Asam); but 
it is coarse, almost as bad as that of China,” 

If gold washing or mining was carried on in 
any part of Peninsular Indin at the time of his 
visits, it is certainly remarkable that be should 
have been unaware of it, expecially as be had 
heard of its being worked for in Tibet and 
Tiperi. Still I cannot but suppose that there 
were washings in some remote regions of 
which he knew nothing. 





™ Proceedings, B Soc. Dub., for 1850. 





Silver and Tin—" As for silver mines (he 
writes), there are none in all Asia, but only in 
Japan; but some years since at Delegora, 
Saigora, Bordelon, and Bata (localities in the 


Malayan countries), have been discovered plen- 


tiful mines of tin, to the great damage of the 


| English, there being now enough in Asia of 


their own besides (si¢ in English translation). 


The statement aboat silver is inconsistent with 
another made subsequently, that in Asam there 


were mines of both gold and silver. 
Rubies, Sapphire, §c—What Tavernier 


says on the subject of these stones shows that 
he was unaware of the existence of any source 


for them in Peninsular India. He says that 


| they occur in only two places in all the east, 


first ia a mountain, twelve days’ journey, or 
thereabouts, from Siren (i.e. Siriam), toward 
the north-east, the name whereof is Capelan. 
In this mine are found great quantities of 
rubies and espinels, or mothera of rubies, yel- 
low topazea, blug and white sapphires, jacinths, 


amethysts, and other stones of different co- 


lours. .... ." “The natives of the country 
call all coloured stones rubies, and distinguish 
them only by the colour; sapphires they call 
blue rubies ; amethists, violet rubies; topazes, 
yellow rubies; and so of other stones.” The 
ruby mines are described in the Eoonomis 
Geology of India, p. 427. They are situated 
about seventy miles north-east of Mandalay, 
the capital of Ava. “The other place where 
rubies are found is a river in the island of 
Ceylon... . The people make it their business 
to search among the sands for rubies, sapphires, 
and topazes. All the stones that are found in 
this river are generally fairer and clearer than 


| those of Pegu.” “Some rubies, but more 
| Ballei’s rubies, and an abundance of bastard 


= mer and topazes, are found in 
mountains that ron al from to 
ihe Kingdom ct; Oumboyate- — 
Whether by Camboya Tavernier meant 
Cambodia, beyond Siam, is uncertain; but he 
thed: ie an entor tocnmpitaie shiek Genealies at 
found in the East, Those exported from the 
Philippines to Europe were first brought 
thither by Spaniards from: Para, 
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Serremuse, 1884.) EARLY NOTICES 


In the sbove-quoted paragraph on gold in 
the region beyond Cashemir, the other two 
é. | and “azure” (i.e. lapis-lazuli), 
respectively. This reference ia, doubtless, to 
’ “known mines of the spinel or Balasraby, and 
lapis-lazuli, which are situsted in Badakshin.” 

In 1673, a work was Pp is on Asia by 
John Ogilby, which, ss giving an epitome of 
the knowledge possessed im England of the 
mineral resources of Indis at that time, not 
without interest. But some of the statements 
are not founded on fact. Thos, be says (p- 
105): “The Ganges is enpposed to abound 
fetched all manner of precious stones, on some 
of which are represented the shapes of beasts, 
: and other things.” And again: “The 


contested in an early part of this Paper, namely, 
He says “ Hindostan (by which, perhaps, only 
the realm of the great Moghul is meant) pos- 
all is brought thither by strangers, never 
returning out again, for they melt down the 
European or foreign coins, 
with the Moghul’s stamp.” 
In a map, published by Wells in 1700, the 
positions of the diamond mines of Conlour and 


than is the case in Rennell's map, published at | 


the close of the eighteenth century. I was, 
however, confirmed in my conclusion as to the 
‘dentification of the former by a manuscript 
which is preserved in Calcutta. 





"8 Boome of India, pp. 429, 529. 
' New Account of ho Bast Indes, vol. I, chap. xxix. 





quantities of gold and silver; but 


947 


accounts, is indicated as being situated to the 
east of Bisnagar (i.e. Vijayanagar). . 
Hamtttox.—Captain Hamilton, who traded 


in the East Indies between the years 1688 and 
1728, is our next authority," He informs us 
apparently by European methods; if so, this 
of which there is any record. He quotes a 


Calif : its 
“The diamond mines, being but a week's 


nor, could give : 
lost 3,000 pagodas by 


declared to me that he 


| introducing the seller to Mr. Pitt, having left 


so much money in Arcat as security, that if 
carry it where he pleased for s market; bat 
neither the owner nor Mr. Glover were pleased 
with thegovernor’s transactions in that affair." 

“ Some customs and laws at the mines are: 
when s person goes thither on that affair he 
chooses a piece of ground, and acquaints one 
of the king's officers, who stay there for that 
ground to dig in; but whether they agree for 
rn  ———— 


A different version of the transaction by Mr. Pitt 
himeolf was published after his death. 
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so much, or if the price be certain, 1 know ) 
not. However, when the money is paid the | of refining gold which is mentioned in the Ain- = 
space of ground is inclosed, and some sentinels | t-dkhari is alao very old; but we have no _ 





steel was manufactured. Probably the method 


placed round it. The king challenges all 
stones that are found above a certain weight— 
I think it is about 60 grains; and if any 
stones be carried clandestinely away above the 


earlier record of it. I question the accuracy of 
a statement made by Strabo, or at least its 
appheability, even in histime, to the whole of 
India, where he says: “The Indians, on- 





stipulated weight, the person guilty of the 
theft is punished with death. Some are for- 
tunate, and get estates by digging, while 


yoorant of their own wealth.” 


Second, Many ancient, long-forgotten mines, 


others lose both their money and labour.” | the names of which, only, have sarvived in 
The remaining two authorities among those | more or less archaic garbs, have, by the me- 
Europeans who personally visited the mines | thods here sdopted, been identified with 
they describe were, Mustapha,” a Turk, who | modern sites. In most of these CARES geologi- . 
traversed the diamond-bearing region of Chu- | cal evidence has established these conclusions, 


tia Nagpur in 1758, and Motte,’ who was | and in some instances they have been further — 
deputed by Lord Clive in 1766 to purchase | ratified by local ty a acquired ia ae 
diamonds at Sambhalpur, on the Mahiinadi. | result of personal inquiries. 


The facts they record are chiefly of interest as 
proving the existence of the industry at those 
periods, and need not be further dwelt upon 
here. 

In recapitulation of the conclusions which J 
have been led to as the result of this analysis of 


the facts recorded by the above-quuted writers, 
the following may be enumerated :— 


First, The great antiquity of the knowledge 
possessed by the natives of India with reference 
to certain metallurgical processes, is, I think, 
fairly established. The most notable of these 
is, undoubtedly, that by which wuts or cast 


Third, Several fables of world-wide noto- 
nety have been shown to have had their origin 
in facts connected with customs which were 


| formerly little understood, but, being still in 


| nation and explanation — 


Speaking generally, I venture to believe that 
I have in this Paper placed within the reach 
af historians a number of facts that serve to 
elucidate several subjects hitherto manif 
puzzling to those Dnacquainted with the results 


which have been arrived at by the systematic 
examination of the Geology of India. | 


F 
SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.R.A.S., C.LE, } 


No. CXLIX. 

The original plates, from which the present 
inscription is edited, belonged to Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.8.1., and have been presented by 
him to the British Museum. I have no infor. 





mation as to where they were found. They are | 
threein number, each about 8" long by 3} broad. | not specifically dated, of the time of re 
' if TF ™m m 


The edges of them are raised into high ‘rims; 


and the inscription is in a state of excellent | 


preservation throughout. Thering, on which 


the plates are strung, is about 4 thick and 4’ | 
in diameter; it had not been cut when the | 


grant came into my hands. The seal on the 
ring is circular, about 2]” in diameter. It haa, 
in relief on a countersunk surface,—at the top, 


"! Aviatic Annual Register 


* Nindu is an Old-Canarese or Telugu word, of which 


the sun and moon, and an elephan 
across the centre, the legend Set-Tribhucest ge); 
whkuéa; below this, » standing boar, facing ta 
the proper right; and, at the bottom, a floral 
“eviee. The language is Sanskrit throughont. 
This is an Eastern Chalukys inscription 
I., also called Vijayiditya and Raia.Mahir.. 
And it records the ae sali Gave 
of Gu ndugolann, in the vishaya af 
Ve igi or Veigininds,? to. Brikman named 
Vamauséarmi, of the Bhiradvija gSira. an 
inhabitant of the village of Eallira. The 
frrctboes made by Amma IT. at the request of 
8s Wife's parents, K dim a and Nayamim ba. 


i , Tol. " T i } 
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shia ce) 

['] Tad-dtmaj) Jayasithhas=trayas-triteéatath'm || Tad-anuj-Eodra-rija-nandand Vishouvar- 
ddha- 

[*] nd nave ce Miron ire paiicha-vithiatifia®] |) Tat-pated 


plate ; first side 
(73 coe i) cme es shap-misin (i) Tasya jyéshthé bhratd 





[**] tnf-clhatvirithiatam na) Tad- bhratureyyurardjasys Vikramiditya-bhibhuja[h \*] nandana- 

[**) s-laucha-Kandarppalh*] arshit Bhicbht marie (*] Tat-tanaye[h*] sha*o= 
misin. Kollabigands-bhiskara[h*) [(/*] plea 

[14] Tedagre-nandantedtesijempte, veshie (ID Vijaya [dityad] 


I") 
[**] Tam=ikramya catyteh nidA(dha)ya Chilukya-Bhima'-pitrivyim(vy$) Yuddhamall- 
itmajos=Tila-nrip6(pd) 
(?"] miisam=[6*]kam [|/*] Tad-ano perros ana (\l*] Kollabiganda-tantij6 
Bhi(bhijmah Ke 
(**] rayilladita-nim=Asit { dvadssa vanhitn®] "Feingilg)-niths diyida-vairi-timiram= 
apisys [||*] | ; ee 
[(“)} 1 asya Lékamahidévyhis'm=Amma-rijas-sutt=jani| vikraméy=Arjand di iharmmé Dharmmara- 
[7] ra » yredpare(b®) ((\\) Sa samastabhavaniéraya-Sri-Vijayadi rija-paramésva- 
(**) [re*]b paramabhattirakah params-brahmanya[h*] nt aR riptra- 
(ahtra)ku (kt )ta-pramokhin=ku- 
(**] tuiabinn ittham=aja[a*}paysti [[*] Satyasya jann ; 
(™] tha(?)mi(h) eae aie nyipe-Kémal an dic uate sand io Ru(rti) 
pa-lavan| [y*)e- 
["*] San(ssa)bhigya- rhe rmma-partyani Niyami{m*]b=imngani tasya sardruha-dal- 
dkshana ci 
c**] rusiyhhoni yes) bramble prartvya(rtthya)ménsir= 
asmabhi{h®] Kalliru-grima"-vistavya- ‘ 
[**] Bhiradv[A* ]jagdtra- Vijasanéya-V[4*]mana'*bhatte-pantrays oa hatha 
manssh- 


























~* From the original plates : | ieee between the bAt and 
> This sentence is aoa Rape The words Fehgt- *T Wie enusnion ina welstakes 
Tui scone om ‘edt teat * This iettr, ss, wan at rt omitted abd then dno 


. uviiearas m1, ad dahin ual eantoeieled) | ed below the lime. 
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Third plate; jiret side, 

[") rmmané Gunda(?ytu)golanu-nima-ggra(grajmd piirvva-disi 
khondik-ddra(ddra ?)va-bija- 

[* vipa-kshétram=odaka-pirvvameuttariyana-nimitté dattam-iti' viditam=astu va[h*] |* 
sarvva-kara-parihi- 

(**] réna wera efi [\/*] Asya kshétrasy=ivadhayih [|*] pirvvatah Tepalamupariya- 





dakshinata{h®] 

(™*) Panniivassinkiemesrees paichimatah Bhatiri-pannasa | uttarata[h*] Gundi(?nti)- 
yabhatlavern- 

["] vo (|i) Asy-dpari na(ns) kénachid=bidha karttavyA yah kardti sa parmcha-mahipilitaka- 

(| sambyukté tbhavati |(||) Tathi ch=-dktatm Vyiséna [|*] Bahobhir-vvasudha datta 
bahobhii=ch=inupah. 

(*) ta | Tt yey yudii bhimig-tasya tasya tadi phalam |((|) Sva-dattim para- 
ttam + 


[**] yo harét=-ta vasuyh'“ndhi(ndlia}ram shashti-varsha-sabasrioi vishtiyim jiyaté krimik [{|*] 
Third plate; second side, 
[*} Ajiiptih Kataka-rijah | Etasya rakshakdsyurahastyubhayagans'*- -sahasra-dvitayé |'* Kal- 
vaplikshi-'* 
(**] vumichepu(?shu)-patayah Panee Toe ec unacmenneice-V olebhall s°Th \ 
: tanya kivyam [(||) Dattandrajs’*-Ma- mabe. =o 





(27) héndrasya Visvakarmm-bpaména akey Kondicharyyéna nimneiitam™ likhitathh disanam 


Subhat |f 
TWO SANSERIT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
BY De. G. BUHLER, C.LE., VIENNA. 
The following two short inscriptions are in the cellars of the British Museum and were 
copied by the editor in 1881. 
No. I. 
Transcript. 

() at aa: | Parra: = ara: = apa fafararaced: aqua 

C) aries: oN area apraqedaiaae: = denise 

C) at: ll Fer sentra Bay Sayer: | 





(*) fat: ae i —,, FOrTy at aaiene 





oe 3 ean iT areiae | IER 
(ea af Sear gs awe ree 
ee was at first omitted and then insert- | ™ ‘This of punctation 
"This mar . 7 " This Tete, hf, zs kahit, i ny er: 
pecially senesced ty webetuheder ties rea intended to ae ssa wan por 


Li be ka 
“ First (ia was engraved here, and then it was correct. rr] oa om wv tata, 


inte re | riya. 
rs This anweetra is o mistake. en Aden dauh, 
“ Some corrention or other ia required here. Probab! el, read fear rend read 
we should read rakshakih eyure Oru-Hasty-whhoyogang, ; | arena NLS, Te. Le 4, 


L. 5, read (@(ta", L, 8, read sere - 





TWO SANSERIT INSCRIPTIONS. 








0) omeraat (1 





ppellg a Tees || We 


(8) aq tae we mr eee | ate oar 


(*) ftaraet sigecetat Fz 1 
wattage ceeit Myer ae pe 





(°) = 





(**) arene \ ae qeayayye Foo: wads | Faq 


(7) rye} 

Translation. 
Om! Adoration to Siva! 
1. May that Bhava, who, united with Uma 
(somah) is praised by gentle Brihmanas, the 
Soma-worshipping singers of Simans, whose 
lips are sanctified by (draughés of) Soma-juice, 
and who ite pure thetnge tein compere 

numerous Simans—he who (is lauded) by the 
gods, the Daityas and the rest on Kailasa that 
abounds in flocks of sweet-voiced koils,—he whose 





body: carries the moon-nectar and who granta. 


devotion, protect all beings existing on earth. 
2. ne Aeey ha LGA jecoplica Wie (nai) 
ascetic and a treasure of great happiness, must 
constantly be worshipped devoutly with the 
flowers of abstract meditation, rendered bril- 


liant through attachment (‘o Aim), by the beat 





of ascetics, by the crowds of Ganas on the 
mountain, by the Yakshas in their home, by 


the Siddhas, whose strength consists In super- 


natural power, and by kings in (tht) world, 
(and) by the Vidyadharas whose might is 
derived from anointing the feet of (the goddess of) 
Learning and similar services rendered to her. 

3. Vakulaja, who even in (this) Kali 
(yuga). when ministers and princes are disre- 
garded, and when (all) creatures are destitute of 
purity, (14) wise, truthful, a mine of good quali- 
ties, endowed with modesty, liberal, patient (of 
austerities), versed in (the doctrines) of Yoga, 
i hero against cruel men; gradually abandoned’ 
his family that possessed prosperity and 
spiritual merit and his riches, and turned to 
the practice of the famous Yoga (Sdstra). 







L. 12, read “gpa”, L. 13, road GUNT:. L. 15, road | 


ompar’. L. 17, read q=qeat , “fara. 
* Motre of the five verses, Sirdilavikridija in honour 


of Siva. A great, : can be taken, und, no 
are intended to be taken in two or three 


aft 


(5) (5) of the bright half of the montl 





Yo Tae: faaatae 

4. With perfect devotion he built, in order 
to ward off misfortunes, this temple of Sambha 
with beautifuland brilliant most excellent stones, 
where Sambhu-J haredyara, the giver of 
welfare, dwells together with the Ganas. All 
places of ‘pilgrimage, even famous Pushkara 
and the rest, are certainly concentrated in this 
(building). 

5. If men in this world worship him (Siva), 


‘after merely visiting this (temple), by conversa- 


misao csc acsdoerta neg enon 
eo forth, by becoming united with or attached 
to (him), they will be freed frota all grailt that 
causes dreadful dangers and be filled with 

spiritual merit. Samvat 783 on the fifth day 
Chaitra 








the completion (?)." 
No. 2. 

In the beginning of No. 2 three stanzas and a 
half in the Sirdilavikridita metre have been 
lost; the last two Pddas of the fourth are 
readable in part only. Two letters of the first 
Pida of stanza 4 are visible above the line 
which I have marked as the first in the tran- 
soript. The words which I have translated by 
‘caused to be restored,’ mighafitash achtha 
roduchechhritam méan literally ‘caused to be 
nate-4et fitted and high." 

The who restored this temple of Siva 





bj she bale tio bhld ie Devalaya, referred to 
in No. 1. ‘The date 781 I take to be equivalent 
to 725 A.D., as the alphabet evidently belongs 
to the Sth centary of our era. 

Transcript. 
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C) at ll faeenmangiqag: ainda af aa 
(*) [t] araaes afaa aft ar ver | areata [gq] 
() afed fieacened [\\] ceardiateed age ara z- 
() a aera ll raenrraqt: qeadawaar: eat 4- 
() areresragiadtges art wetes: [1] tata sara 
(°) attarreantor || agra faq strat: a oda 
() Wag wel ante Gea Paattu at ar 









Translation, 

Bee ee ee eo 
fication of the heart which gives na its 
fruit the gain of final liberation (and) which 
(is highly esteemed by) Yogins; and in whose 
presence lions, tigers, hyenas, elephants, mon- 
keys and even herds of deer, abandoning. . . 
. » fearlessly roam. 

5. A virtuous ascetic, called Vakulaja, 
who is assiduous in the worship of fa, whose 
heart is filled with compassion for others, who is 


obtain a puri- | ing from the whole ocean of 


patient (of austerities) and desirous of emerg- 
caused to be restored, with money obtained in 
a righteous manner, a temple of that Sid- 
dhesvara, which owing to (the length of) 
time had become a ruin. 

6. Devananda, who gladdens the learned, 
has composed (the above) five verses for divine 
Siddhesvara who is worthy of adoration, 
Samrat 781, on the 13th day of the bright half of 
the month Kartika, the completion (?) Sri, O(in). 





THE ORIGIN OF THE SRIVAISHNAVAS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


On questioning my grandfather about the 
origin of the Ayyangirs, the Vaishnavas or 
Srivaishnoyvas of the Madras Presidency, he told 
me the following story, which I reproduce as 
nearly as possible in the way he related it :— 

“In the good old days the mathams were 
always the seats of learning. They were then 
not the petty things they are now. They 
answered the purpose of a university, and 
unlike our modern Indian universities, were 
both teaching and examining bodies. Kdrya, 
Nataka, Alaakdra, the Véddigah, Vidas, Bhigéla, 
Lildeati, and every department of knowledge 
was taught. And whenever parents wanted to 
give a sound and liberal education to their sons 
they sent them to the nearest mafham, 

Tt is said, and has almost been established, 
that the great Raminunjdchirya, the 
founder of the Ayyaigir sect, was born in the 
beginning of the 12th century at Sriperum- 
bidir, near Madras. He was of the Smiirta 
and Advaita school, His parents, uncles, and 
other relatives were all Smirtas, even after his 
starting the Vaishnava faith. He gave signs 
of remarkable intelligence, and so his parents 





sent him to the Kafichiparam matham, 
to be educated there. He passed his days in 
atudy. 

One day, itissaid, the Saikaric hirya 
wanted totake an oil bath. The pupils used to 
serve their master in turn, and that day it was 


Riminoje's. He was robbing the oil over 
the bald head of the Saikar and 


another student was taking lessons by his 
side. A stanza was read in which the 
face of Vishnu was represented to be red as 
the lotus. The Sank yaat once exclaim- 
ed that it was a luptipamd, or defective 
comparison, 88 there were objecta FUPPARsin gr 
the lotus in their redness, which might have 
been used for thesimile. As an example, he 
indicated the buttocks of the monkey. Ramé- 
nuja, who waa a firm believer in Vishnu, cried 
out, Tears from his eyes dropped on the 
thighs of the Saikarichirya, and pierced them 
like molten lead. At once he ordered Rami. 
nujachirys to leave the matham, and he accord- 
ingly went, And now being a hater of Siva 
and a special worshipper of Vishon he started 


L, 4, read afte; arenes 5° 


L, 6, tar° 


















erin meni At that time 








a me their intelli- 
gent students. When this opinion reached the 

Kiiohi Acharya he returned to his mafiam, 
cen iasod Sec eoia bo hie tendon; ot bhioall 


a Tah gai Bf es PG | 
Raminnja would speak to his followers about 
the necessity of the Védas to Brihmaps, and 


ask them to study them, and himself would | 





| And when | 


ie Sotaeeh thay von Saka Dee 
heard him repeating portions of the Védas. The 
difficulties of pronunciation, the iarities of 
tone, would confuse the minds of the new 
members. “Our Acharya, instead of asking us 





to get by heart the Védas, might as well ask us 
to fly in the air" one would any to another, and 
would be ready to fall back on their old reli- 


gion rather than undergo the painful task of 
getting the Védas by heart. Raminoja would 
see the difficulty, and to carry out succe 

his im, the idea would at once occur to him 





: some of the most eminent among them to sing 
the praises of Vishga in bet Then it was 


Sie sacred book iit ths wilela sect for three 
centuries, and of the Teikalai Ayyaigirs even 
to the present day, was formed, Some of the 
gifted men engaged in this work were Parai- 





yahs and Chaklers. When the book was 
finished, Riminuja said to his followers :— 
‘Let this bo your Vida: let this be more 
honoured by you than the Vidas are by the 
Brahmans.” From that day the Tirwedymol: 
waa #1 by the whole sect and continued 
to be so till the’'time of Védintad#ésika, 
wile) pereelv ing the greek OO ee 
restored the Video ie the weligious bask’ of the 





| ‘Vaishnavas also, and started the new sect of the 


Vadakalais, who have as much faith in the 





The next peculiarity of the: ri 


ty. | the. wearing, of the Taipéy” (Gane. Reuptos) 


to s Grikastha, why should the Vaishnavas alone 
wear it? The sect originated from the dregs of 
the population, whose only dress was their latg0- 


| ft They could not do without it. They laboured 


all day in the poner ibn sapigses peeihes 
in talked to them about the © 
Pokehahaskolhe of the Brihmans, and when 
they tried to wear their clothes in that fashion 


: they would find themselves in an awkward con- 
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dition without it, An old habit is difficult to give 
up. They would cling to the laagiti, and 
Eamiinoja would allow the demand to his new 
adherents, and make it a rule that every 
Vaishnava from that day forward snould wear 
the /angéfi in addition to his Brihmanik dresa, 
and thus the laaigé/i remains a mark distinguish- 
ing the Vaishnavas from other Brahmans. 

In times of joy and sorrow, at festivals and 
on sacred days, Brilhmans eat in companies, 
The Vadakalai Ayyangirs of modern days 
have of late introduced among themselves 
the custom of eating in company, a pleasure 
long denied to them by their forefathers, and 
not enjoyed even to this day by the Tenkalai 
Vaishnavas. Indeed, in some families of the 
latter, theson and father do not sit in com- 
pany at meals, a practice most repulsive to 
nature. The incongruity does not stop here. 
Supposean old Teikalai Vaishnava Brihman who 
knows all the four Védas and does not know a | 
eingle prabandha or verse of the Tirnedymols ; he 
is nO Brihman in the eyes of his caste people ; 
but the son of that old man, though he should | 
not know a single syllable of Sanskrit, if only 
he has got by heart, even without knowing the 
meaning, # line or two of the Tirwvdymoli 


is & Brahman of the first water, The father | 


and son do not eat together ; the latter, deeming | 
his Brihmanism would suffer, sits to take his 
meals separated by a screen from his father. 
How arose this practice among the early | 
Srivaishnavas P Raéminuja would preach to his 
adherentsabout theneceasity of Paaktibhijanam, 


or eating in rows. They would agree, and | 


when they sat down must have found it on- 
pleasant to sit in company with those whom 
it was formerly revolting for them to see in 
the same row before they became Brahmans. 
They conld not give up their scruples so easily 
as their religion. When a man of socially high 
position sat down in the same row with another 
of low position the mind of the former revolt- 
ed; he would prefer to renonnce the new 
Himinnjs would perceive this, and arrange 
did not care to sit side by side as orthodox 
Brahmans, they might use the separation of 
screen. 


To those that have not observed the Vaish- 
gava namaskdra, wo word is necessary about it | 


ANTIQUARY. 
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ay When two Vaishnavas meet, each falls 


common Brihmag Smpiti say that the younger 
should always prostrate himself to the elder. 
When Riminuja received other castes as Bri- 


hmans he would preach to his followers the 
observance of the namaskdra, and that the 
But suppose a man of thirty, of rather high 
position in society had become a Vaishnava ; 
and another of fifty from a lower position had 
also become s Vaishnava. When the rule 


that the younger should prostrate himself to - 


the elder was tanght, a difficulty would here 
would object to prostrate himself to one of 
lower standing, thongh older than himself. 
The old and lower caste man would expect that 
solved the difficulty by uttering 


Gord ent cer ey Pers ara: 


himself comes and stands between them. So 





in the one prostrating himself to the other he 


does not respect the man before whom he falls, 

In the extreme south of Tinn district is 
the small town of N iiiganéri, wholly inhabi- 
ted by Tetikalai Vaishnavas. Instead of gitras, 
some of them classify themselves by a Tamil 
word Tiruméni, signifying the beautiful body, 
as equivalent to the Sanskrit. gdfra. Some of 
he Tiruménis they give are clearly enc 





significant of the original caste frbm which 
their forefathers were converted to Vaish- 


| Raviem, One is Fy irangum hiremént, which 


means the ascending and descending beanutifal 
body, indicative that the Progenitor of the 


| family was a climber of trees, iz, a Sdndn. 


Another is Pellaivelukkum tiruméni, which 
shows that their progenitor was of the washer- 
man sect. Then we have TattukEottem tiruméni, 


| cymbal sounding, ic, descended from musi- 
| cians; and Esgumkanda tiruméni, the barber 


Thus s nomber of Tiruménis have meanin 
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a different rule among themselves. These 
latter do not shave their heads, and, if asked, 
they say, “Are our females to bend their heads 
to barbers as well aa to Achiiryas?” This is 
similar to the Malayan saying, when he is ques- 
tioned why he blackens his teeth, “Should | 
we have white teeth like dogs.” Bot let us 
see among whom this custom prevails now, and 
in olden times. It is now in vogue among the 
low castes, and was very prevalent among the 
Buddhists and Jains, and these sects may have 
When s Southern Brahman goes to the north | 
to travel, he is apt to be asked whether he 


Here my grandfather em and I said: 
“How do you account then for the Vide 
honour, the Adma observance, the shaving of 
observed among our Vadakalai Vaishnava 
friends,” and he added as followa:— _ 
were all one, without any distinction of Tenka- 
my former arguments, all of which apply now 
still retain thesame. Vidantadédikar was 
born about the close of the Loth century, and in 
the former half of the 16th century made great 
taught his followers the defects, and remedied 





Vain that do so, and are asked to do po 
tanks or sacred rivers. This custom is one the 
the low castes from which they originated, and 
which they still retain. The practice, in small 
the village tank is one of the most disgasting 





1 a hii 484 


changed the Tirurdymolé for the Védas. Now 
Vadakalai Vaishnavas no longer read the former 
as the sacred book, but as one more purely 


if 


India. 

The Teikalai Vaishgavas, especially in the 
Chingleput and North Arkit districts, which 
are tho cradle of their religion, marry in the 
presence of some Vaishgava god. The rites 
are short, and have almost no Brihmagik 
element in them. If the man is poor he may 
take water in the presence of the god, and 


ceremony is complete; s practice which speaks al 


caste in modern daya do the same. Whether the Védas or the Tirwedymoli should 
Tho Teikalai Vaishnavas have no hémas in be repeated first in Vaishoava temples is the 
their ceremonies, which is almost the same 58 main cause of dispate between these sects, which 


saying that the back-bone of the Brihmazik 
religion is absent. Sometimes rice is mia 
sured out to the temple priest, who is ordered 
to prepare mesls to feed s couple of Srivai- 
ehosvas. This also is s practice which we sce 

It has taken me several years of contempla- 
tion to arrive at the numerous features above 


ome more learned may take it up, end do more 
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FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SAstet. 


Il].—THE SOOTHSATER 'S 508. 


Thus a Soothsayer when on his death-bed 
wrote the horoscope of his second son, and 
bequeathed it to him as his only property, leav- 
ing the whole of his estate to his eldeat son. 





The second son pondered over the horoscope, 


and fell into the following contemplations :—_ 

“ Alas, am I born to this only in the world ? 
The sayings of my father never failed. I have 
seen them prove true to the last word while 
he was living; and how has he fixed my 
horoscope ! Janma prabhriti ddridryam! From 
my birth poverty! I am not to be in that 
miserable condition alone, Daia varshdm 
bandhanam: for ten years, imprisonment—a 
next ? Samudratiré maranam : death on the sea- 
shore; which means that I must die away from 


home, far from friends and relatives on 8 sea- | 


coast. The misery has reached its extreme 
height here. Now comes the funniest part of 
the horoscope. Eifichif bAdgah bhavishyati— 
that I am to have some happiness afterwards | 
What this happiness is, is an enigma to me: 
To die first, to be happy for some time after | 
What happiness? Isit the happiness of this 
world? Soitmust be. For however clever 
ont may be, he cannot foretell what may take 
place in the other world, Therefore it must 
be the happiness of this world; and how can 


that be possible after my death? It is im-— 


possible. Ithink my father has only meant 
this aa a consoling conclusion to the series of 
calamities that he has prophesied. Three 
portions of his prophecy must prove true ; the 
fourth and last is a mere comforting statement 
to bear patiently the calamities enumerated, 
and never to prove true. Therefore let me go 


to Binfras, bathe in the holy Gaigi, wash away 


my sins, and prepare myself for my end. Let 
me ayoid sea-coasts, lest death mect me there 
in accordance with my father’s words. Come 
RET I am prepared for it for ten 
years.” 
Thus thonght he, and after all the funeral 
obsequies of his father were over, took leave of 





| that was the name of the Sootheayer's reise 


his elder brother, and started for Baniras. He 
went by the middle of the Dakhan, avoiding 
both the coasts, and went on journeying and 
journeying for weeks and months, till at last 
he reached the Vindhya mountains. While pass- 
ing that desert he had to journey for a couple 
of days through « sandy plain, with no signs of 
life or vegetation. The little store of provision 
with which he was provided for a couple of 


days, at last was exhausted. Thechombu, which 


he carried always full, replenishing it with 
plenteous tank, he had exhausted in the heat of 
the desert, There was not a morsel in his hand 
to eat; nora drop of water to drink. Turn 


his eyes wherever he might he found « vast 


desert, ont of which he saw no means of escape. 
Still he thought within himeelf, “Surely my 
father’s prophecy never proved untrue. I must 
survive this calamity to find my death on some 
sea-coast." So thought he, and this thonght 
gave him strength of mind to walk fast and- 
try to find a drop of water somewhere to 
slake his dry throat, At last he snoceeded, 
or rather thought that he snceeeded. Heaven 
threw in his way a ruined well. He thong 

that he could collect some water if he let down 
his chombw with the string that he always 
carried noosed to the neck of it. Accordingly 
he let it down; it went some way and stopped, 
and the following words came from the well, 
“Oh, relieve me! Tam the king of tigers dying 
here‘of hunger. For the last three days I have 
had nothing. Fortune has sent you here. If 





you assist me now you will find a sure help in 


me throughout your life. Do not think that 
I am a beast of prey. When yon have be- 
come my Spree 1. cep never, beschazor. 
Pray kindly lift me np,” eter 





son, found himself jin ao perplexing | 
position. “Shall I take stip or not? 
If Itake him out he may make me the first 
morsel of his hungry mouth. No; that he 
will not do, For my father's prophecy never 
came untrue. I must die on a sea-const and 
not by a tiger.’ Thns thinking, he asked the 
tiger-king to hold tight the vessel, which he - 
accordingly did, and he lifted him up slowly. 


















The tiger reached the top of the well and felt 
and standing before him, humbly spoke the | 
following words :—‘ My life-giver, my bene- 
factor! I shall never forget this day, when 
I regained my life through your kind hands. 
In return for this kind assistance I pledge my 
oath to stand by you in all calamities. When- 
Iam there with you ready to oblige you by 
all the means that I can. To tell you briefly 
how I came in here:—Three days ago I was” 
roaming in yonder forest, when I saw a gold- 
finding it impossible to escape my claws, Jump- 
ed into this well, and is living to this moment 
in the very bottom of it, I also jumped, but | 
found myself in the first storey; he ison the | 
lives a serpent half-famished with hunger. | 
In the third storey lies a rat, similarly half- 
famished, and when you again begin to draw 
them. In the same way the goldsmith also 
may request. I tell you, ss your bosom 
though he is your relation as a human being. 
Goldamiths are never to be trusted. Yor | 
can place more faith in me, a tiger, though : img 
I feast sometimes upon men, in @ serpent think that the messengers of death were near 
next or in a rat, which does a thon- words of his father, let down his vessel for @ 


thus :—‘* Oh, my life-giver, my father, for so 
Adiédsha’s son, and that I am the king of ser- 
in the morning sun, when I saw a rat running 








out discussing, he lifted up the poor animal at 
cloquence—“ Oh life of my life, my benefactor: 


“Qh my protector! lift me up. IT am the | 
king of serpents, and the son of Adiétsha, 
who is now pining away in agony for my dis- 
and help you throughout life in all possible }) 
ways, Oblige me: I am dying.” Gangadhars, | 


to ws all. And if you do you shall feel it. I 
am hungry; let me go for the present.” 
too, ran away. 
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releasing the goldsmith, “What wrong 
would there be in my assisting him. Why 
should I not release him also.” 8o thinking 
with himself Gafgidhara let down the vessel 
again. The goldamith caught hold of it, and 
demanded help. The. Soothsayer’s son had no 
time to lose; he was himself dying of thirst. 
Therefore he lifted the goldsmith up, who now 
began his story:—“Stop for a while,” said 
Gangadhara, and after quenching his thirst by 
letting down his vessel for the fifth time, still 
fearing that some one might remain in the well 
and demand his asaistance, he listened to the 
goldsmith, who began as follows:—"“ My dear 


friend, my protector, what a deal of nonsense» 


these brutes were talking to you about me; Iam 
glad you have not followed their advice. I am 


just now dying of hunger. Permit me to go | 


away. My name ia Manikkasari. I live in the 
East main street of Ujjaini, which is 20 kis 


way when you return from Binfras. Do not 
forget to come to me and receive my kind 
remembrances of your assistance, on your way 
back to your country.” So saying the gold- 


smith took hia leave, and Gangidhara also | 


pursued his way north after the above adven- 
tores. 

He reached Einiras, and lived there for 
more than ten years, spending his time in 
bathing, prayers, and other religious ceremonies. 
He quite forgot the tiger, serpent, rat, and gold- 
smith. After ten years of religious life, 
thoughts of home and of his brother rnoshed 
into his mind. “ Enough of the merit that I have 
secured till now by my religious observances 
Let me return home.” Thus thonght Gaigi- 
dhara within himself, and SRE he was 


on his way back to his country, Remembering | 


the prophecy of his inther he returned by the 
same way by which he went to Biiniiras ten years 
before. While thus retracing his steps he 
reached that ruined well where he released the 


three brute kings and the goldsmith. At once | 


theold recollections rushed into his mind, and he 
thought of the tiger to test his fidelity. Only 
a moment passed, and the tiger-king came ron- 
ning before him carrying a large crown in his 
mouth, the glitter of the diamonds of which 
for a time outshone even the bright rays of 


thesun. He dropped the crown at his life-giver's | 


feet, and leaving of all his pride, humbled 
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himself like a pet cat to the strokes of his 

“My life-giver! How is it that you forgot 
me, your poor servant, forsolongatime. IJ am 
glad to find that I still occupy a corner in 


your mind. I can never forget the day when I 


owed my life to your lotas hands. I have 
several jewels with me of little value. This 
crown, being the best of all, I have brought 
here as a single ornament of great value, 
and hence easily portable and useful to you 
in your own country.” Gaigidhara looked at 
ance thought of the kings of serpents and rata, 





ied | who came in their turns with their present 
to the south of this place, and so lies on your | nehopmng 


words took their leave. Gaigidhara was ex- 
tremely delighted at the faithfulness with 
went on his way to the south, While going 
along he spoke to himself thus :—“ These 
kisiri be faithful. I do not want anything 


| from ‘him now. If I take this crown with me 


a8 it is, it occupies much space in my bundle. 
It may also excite the curiosity of some rob- 
my way. Minikkisiri requested me to see 
I shall do so, and request him to have the 
rated. He must do that kindness at least for 
me. Ishall then roll up these diamonds and 
gold ball in my rags, and bend my way home.” 
Thus thinking and thinking he reached Ujjaini. 
At once he enquired for the house of his gold- 
smith friend, and found him without difficulty. 
Manikkisiri was extremely delighted to find 
on his threshold him who ten years before,’ not- 
by the sage-looking tiger, serpent, and rat, had 
dhara at once showed him the crown that he 
received from the tiger-king, told him how 
he got it, and requested his kind assistance 


| to separate the gold and diamonds. Manikkasari 









agreed to do to, and meanwhile asked his friend 
to rest himself for a while to have his bath 


observant of his religious ceremonies, went 
direct to the river to bathe. 

How came a crown in the jaws of a tiger? 
It is not a difficult question to solve. A king 
must have furnished the table of the tiger for 
adayortwo. Had it not been for that, the 
tiger could not have had = crown with him. 





Even so it was. The king of Ujjaini had a 


week before gone with all his hunters on a hunt- 
ing expedition, Allon a sudden a tiger—as 
we know now, the very tiger-king himself— 
started from the wood, seized the king, and 
vanished. The hunters returned and informed 
the prince sbout the sad calamity that had 
befallen his father. They all saw the tiger 
carrying away the king. Yet such was their 
courage that they could not lift their weapons 
to bring to the prince the corpse st least of 
his father; their courage reminds us of the 
couplet in the (’Aild's Story :— 
cpemetet Sto arte ees aes 
The best man among them dares not touch 
her tail.” 
When they informed the prince about the 
death of his father he wept and wailed, and 
gave notice that he would give half of his 
kingdom toany one who should bring him news 
about the murderer of his father. The prince 
did not at all believe that his father was de- 
voured by the tiger. His belief was that some 
hunters, coveting the ornaments on the king's 
person, had murdered him. Hence he had 
issued the notice. sina Nan quan tena a 
well that it wasa tiger that killed the king 
wad not any hunter's hands, since he had 
beard from Gaigidhara about how he obtained 
the crown, till, ambition to get half the 
kingdom prevailed, and he resolved with 
himself to make over Gaigidhara as the 
king’s murderer. The crown was lying on 
the floor where Gafgddhara left it with his 
full confidence in Migikkaifri. Before his 
protector's retarn the goldsmith, hiding the 
crown under his garments, flies to the palace. 
He went before the prince and informed him that 
the assassin was caught, and placed the crown 
before him. The prince took it into his hanas, 





examined it, and at once gave half the kingdom — 
to Minikkidiri, and then enquired about the | 
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or the prince now, 


He is bathing in the Hick ak is 


murderer. 
of such and such appearance, was the reply. 
At once four armed soldiers fly to the river, 
and bind hand and foot the poor Brihmag, who 





sits in meditation, ae eo, no e of 
Gadigtdbars-to'the anual Bl dia gaica ae 
turned his face away from the murderer or 
supposed murderer, and asked his soldiers to 
throw him into the kirdgritam. Ina minute, 
without knowing the cause, the poor Brahman 





| found himself in the dark caves of the kard- 


grihaim. 

In old times the kérdgriham answered the 
purposes of the modern jail. It wns a dark 
cellar underground, built with strong stone 
walls, into which any criminal guilty of a capital 
offence was ushered to breathe his last there 
without food and drink. Into such a cellar 
Gaiigidhara was pushed down. Ina few hours 
after he left the goldsmith he found himself 
inside a dark cell stinking with human bodies, 


| dying and dead, What were his thoughts 
when he reached that place ? “It is the gold- 


smith that has brought me to this wretched 
state; and, as for the prince: Why should he 
not enquire as to how I obtained the crown? 
It it of no use to accuse either the goldsmith 
We are all the children 
of fate. We must obey her commands. Dasa- 
varshdnmi bandikanam, This is but the first day 
of my father's prophecy. So far his statement 
is true, But how am I going to puss ten years 
here? Perhaps without anything to keep up 
my life I may drag on my existence fora day or 
two. But how to pass ten years? That can- 
not be, and I musé dic. Before death comes let 
me think of my faithfal brate friends.” 

So pondered Gaigidharm in the dark cell 
undergroand, and at that moment thought 
of his three friends, The tiger-king, serpent- 
king, and rat-king assembled at once with 
their armies at a garden near the kdrdgriham, 
and fora while did not know what to do, A 
common cause—how to reach their protector 
who was now in the dark cel! underneath— 
united them all. They held their council, and 
decided to make an underground passage from 
the inside of a ruined well to the kardyriham. 
The rat réjo issued on order at once to that 
effect to his army. They with their nimble 
teeth bored the ground a long way to the 
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walls of the prison. After reaching it they | killed his father, while it was a tiger that killed 
found that their teeth could not work on the | him. From that day these calamities bave 
broken ont in his dominions. If I were 


hard stones, The bandicoots were then spe- 
released I would save all by my powers of 









cially ordered for the business, they with their 


hard teeth made a small slit in the wall fora 
rat to poss and repass without difficulty. 
Thus a passage was effected. 

The rat réja entered first to condole with his 
protector for his calamity. The king of the 
tigers sent word through the snake-king that 
he sympathised most sincerely with his sorrow, 
and that he was ready to render all help for his 
deliverance. He suggested a means for his 
escape also. The serpent rdja went in, and 
gave Gaiiidhara hopes of delivery. The rat 
king undertook to supply his protector with 
provisions. “ Whatever sweetmeats or bread 
are prepared in any house, one and all of you 
must try to bring whatever you can to our 
benefactor, Whatever clothes you find hang- 
ing in a house, cut down, dip the pieces in 
water and bring the wet bits to our benefactor. 
He will squeeze them and gather water for 
drink ; and the bread and sweetmeats shall form 
his food.” Thus ordered the king of the rata, 
and took leave of Gahgidhara. They in obe- 
dience to their king's order continued to 
supply provisions and water. 

The Nigardja said :—“ I sincerely condole 
with you in your calamity ; the tiger-Eing also 
fully sympathisea with you, and wants me to 
tell you so, as he cannot drag his hoge body 
here as we have done with our small ones. 
The king of the rats has promised to do his 
best to keep up your life. We wonld now do 
what we can for your release. From this day 
we shall issue orders to our armies to oppress 
all the subjects of this kingdom. Tho per- 
centage of death by snake-bite and tigers 
shall increase from this day. And day by 
day it shall continue to increase till your 
release, After eating what the rata bring you 
you had better take your seat near the entrance 
of the kirdgriham. Owing to the several on- 
natoral deaths some people that walk over the 
prison might say, ‘How unjost the king has 
turned ont now. Were it not for his injus- 
tice such early deaths by snake-bite could 
never occaor.’ Whenever you hear people 
speaking so, you had better baw] out so as to be 
heard by them, ‘The wretched prince im- 
prisoned me on the false charge of having 





healing poisonous wounds and by incantations," 
Some one may report this to the king, and if 
he knows it, you will obtain your liberty.” 
Thus comforting his protector in trouble, he 
advised him to pluck up courage, and took 
leave of him. From that day tigers and ser- 
pents, acting under the special orders of their 


cattle as possible. Every day people were 
being carried away by tigers or bitten by 
serpents. This havoc continued. Gaigi- 
dhara was roaring as lond as he could that he 
would save those lives, had he only his liberty. 
Few heard him. The few that did took his 
words for the voice of aghost. “ Howcould he 
manage to live without food and drink for so 
long a time?" said the persons walking over 
his head to each other. Thus passed on months 
and years. Gafgadhara sat in the dark cellar, 
without the sun's light falling upon him, and 
feasted upon the bread-crambs and sweetmeats 
that the rats so kindly supplied him with, 
These circumstances had completely changed 
his body. He had become a red, stout, huge, 
unwieldy lump of flesh, Thos passed full ten 
years, as prophesied in the horoscope—Daia- 
rarsham dandianam, 

Ten complete years rolled away in close im- 
prisonment, On the last evening of the tenth 
year one of the serpents got into the bed-cham- 
ber of the princess and sucked her life, She 
of the king. He had no other issne—son or 
was snatched away by a cruel and untimely 
death. The king at once sent for all the 
snake-bite curers. He promised half his king- 


dom, and his daughter's hand to him who 


would restore her to life. Now it was that 
a servant of the king who had several times 
veer j G hod il a's exc rad 






the cell to be examined. There was the man 
sitting in it, How has he managed to live 
80 long in the cell? Some whispered that he 
must be a divine being, Some concluded that 
he must surely win the hand of the princess 


The king no sooner saw Gangidhara than 
he fell on the ground. He was struck by the 
majesty and grandeur of his person. His 
ten years’ imprisonment in the deep cell under- 
ground had given a sort of lustre to his body, 
which was not to be met with in ordinary 
his face could be seen. The king begged for- 
him to revive his danghter. 





“Bring me in & muhiirta all the corpses of | | 
| be by magic. That is not a great thing. That 


men and cattle dying and dead, that remain 
unburnt or unburied within the range of your 
dominions ; I shall revive them all :" were the 
only words that Gaigidhara spoke, After it 
he closed his lips as if in deep meditation, 
which commanded him more respect in the 
company. 

Cart-loads of corpses of men and cattle began 
to come in every minute. Even graves, it is 
said, were broken open, and corpses buried a day 
or two before were taken out and sent for 
the revival. .As soon as all were ready Giangi- 
dhara took a vessel fall of water and sprinkled 
it over them all, thinking upon his Nigarija 
and Vyighrarija. All rose up as if from deep 
slumber, and went to their respective homes. 
of the king knows no bounds, He curses the 
day on which be imprisoned him, accuses 


himself for having believed the word of a gold-. | 


smith, and offers him the hand of his daughter 
and the whole kingdom, instead of half aa he 
promised. Gaigidhara would not accept 
anything, The king requested him to put a 
stop for ever to those calamities. He agreed to 
do eo, and asked the king to assemble all his 
subjects in a wood near the town. “ T shall there 
call in all the tigers and serpents and give them 
a general order.” So said Gaigidhara, and the 
king accordingly gave the order. In a couple 
of ghatikas the wood near Ujjaini was full of 
people who assembled to witness the authority 
of man over such enemies of human beings as 
tigers and serpents. “He is no man; be sure 
of that. How could he have managed to live 
for ten years without food and drink? He is 
surely a god. Thus speculated the mob. 
When the whole town was assembled just at 
the dusk of evening, Gaigidhara sat dumb for 
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lavishly over his body, the tigers and 


such a stupid king as that, Unless he adopts 









| a moment and thought upon the Vyagh 


and Nigaraja, who came running with all their 
armies. People began to take to their heels at 

‘Sig ‘tigers. Gaigidhara assured them 
of safety, and stopped them. al 


colour of Gaigidhara, the holy ashes scattered 


humbling themselves at. his feet, gave him 
the true majesty of the god Gaigidhara, For 
who else by a single word could thns command 
among the people. “Care not for it; it may 


he revived cart-loads of corpses makes him 
mrely Gaighihara,” said others, ‘The aceno 
produced a very great effect upon the minds 
of the mob, 

“Why should you, my children, thus trouble 
these poor subjects of Ujjami? Reply to me, 





lowing reply came from the king of the tigers; 
“Why should this base king imprison your 
honour, believing the mere word of a goldsmith 
away by a tiger. I was the messenger of death 
sent to deal the blow on his neck. I did it, and 
gave the crown to your honour. The prince 
makes no enquiry, and at once imprisons your 
justice from 


a better standard of justice we will go on with 
our destruction.” 

The king heard, cursed the day on which 
he believed in the word of the goldsmith, 
beat his head, tore his hair, wept and wailed 
for his crime, asked a thonsand pardons, and 
swore to rule ina just way from thatday. The 
serpent-king and tiger-king also promised to 
observe their oath as long as justice prevailed, 
and took their leave. The goldsmith fled 
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The king agreed ; and Gaiwridhara left the city 
that very day on his way home. 

It so happened that unwittingly he took a 
wrong road, and had to pass near 4 sea const. 
His elder brother was also on his way up to 
Banaras by that very same route. They met 
and recognised each other, even at a distance. 
They flew into each other's arms. Both re- 
mained still for a time without knowing 
anything. The emotion of pleasure (¢nanda) 
was so great, especially in Gangidhara, that 
it proved dangerous to his life. 
died of joy. 

The sorrow of the elder brother could better 
be imagined than described. He saw again his 
lost brother, after having given up, as it were 
all hopes of meeting him. He had not even 
asked him his adventures. That he should be 
snatched away by the cruel hand of death 
seemed unbearable to him, He wept and 
wailed, took the corpse on his lap, sat under 
a tree, and wetted it with tears. But there 
was no hope of his dead brother coming to 
life again. 

The elder brother was a devont worshipper 
of Ganapati, That waso Friday,a day very 
sacred to that god. The elder brother took 
the corpse to the nearest Gandia temple 
and called upon him. The god came, ond 
asked him what he wanted. “My poor bro- 
ther is dead and gone; and this is his 
corpse. Kindly keep it under your charge till 
I finish your worship. If I leave it anywhere 
else the devils may snatch it away when I am 
absent in your worship; after finishing your 
puja Tehall born him.” Thus said the elder 
brother, and giving the corpse to the god 

Ganééa he went to prepare himself for that 
deity’s worship. Gap@éa made over the corpse 
to his Ganas, asking them to watch over it 
carefully. 

So receives a spoiled child a fruit from its 
father, who, when he gives it the fruit asks the 
child to keep it safe. The child thinks within 
itself, “Papa will excuse me if I eat a portion 
of it." So saying it eata a portion, and when 
it finds it so aweet, ib eata the whole, saying, 
“ Come what will, what will papa do, after all, 


if leat it? Perhaps give me o stroke or two on 


the back. Perhaps he may excuse me.” In 
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1 a bane Ry Ao Gfanas of Gapaetl a 
| ate a portion of the corpse, and when they found 


it sweet, for we know that it wis crammed up 
with the sweetmeats of the kind rate, devoured 


the whole, and were consulting about offering 


the best excuse possible to their master, 

The elder brother, after finishing the ptijd, 
demanded from the god his brother's corpse. 
The belly-god called his Ganas, who came to the 
front blinking, and fearing the anger of their 
master, The god was greatly enraged. The 
elder brother was highly vexed. When the 
corpse was not forthcoming he cuttingly 
remarked, “Is this, after all, the return for 
my deep belief in you? You are unable even 
to return my brother's corpse,"’ Gandéa was 


much ashamed at the remark, and at the 


uneasiness that he had cansed to hia worshipper, 
so he by his divine power gave him a living, 


| Gangidhara instead of the dead corpse. Thus 


was the second son of the Soothsayer restored 
to life. 
The brothers had o long talk about each 


| other's adventures, They both went to Ujjaini, 
where Gaigidhara married the princess, and 


succeeded to the throne of that kingdom, He 
reigned for a long time, conferring several 
benefits upon his brother. How is the horoscope 
to be interpreted ? Aspecial synod of Sooth- 
anyers was held. A thousand emendations 
were suggested. Gaigidhara would not accept 
them. At last one Soothsayer cut the knot by 
stopping at a different place in reading, “ Sa- 
mudra tird maranam iiachit.” “On theses shore 
death for some time. Then bhigam Bhavishyati, 
There shall be happiness for the person con- 
cerned.” Thus the passage was interpreted. 

“Yes; my father’s words never went wrong,’ * said 
Gaigidhora, The three brute kings continued 
their visits often to the Soothsayer’s son, the 
Even the faithless gold- 
smith became a frequent visitor at the palace, 
and a receiver of several benefits from the 
royal hands, 

IV.—Raxavinisina. 

Once upon a time in the townof Vaijaimi- 
nagar,’ there ruled a king, named Siviichar, 
He was a most just king, and ruled so well 
that no stone thrown up fell down, no crow 
pecked at the new drawn milk, the lion and 


’ Chania) name of Ravér, a wall but very ancient town in the Koyambatir District of the Madras Presidency. 





redeemer to him from the horrible Naraka of 
Pui, a Patra, he had not. His days and nights 
Wherever he saw pipal trees 
(Aivattharéjes), he ordered Brahmans to cir- 
cumambolate them. Whatever medicines the 
swallow, however bitter they might be. “ Eat 
even ordure to get & son,” says the proverb, 
and accordingly he did everything to secure 

Sivichir had a minister, named Kharava- 
dans, a most wicked tyrant as ever lived in the 
world. The thonght that the king was without 
an heir, and had no hopes of one, awakened in 


his mind the ambition of securing for his family | 


the throne of Vatjait Sivachir knew 
this well. But what could he do. His only 
care was to send up additional prayers to 
frustrate the thoughts of Kharavadana, and to 


At last fortune favoured Sivichir; for what 
king in his sixtieth year had a son. His joy 
can better be imagined than described. Lacs 


birth festival, Putréteavam, a8 it is technically 
innumerable acres of land were offered to 
Brahmans, and every kind of charity was duly 


practised. The ten days of the Sitikdgrihavdsu 


(confinement) were over. On the eleventh day 
the father saw his much longed-for eon's face, 
and read on the lines of it great prosperity, 
quality. 

The cradle-swinging, naming, and other 
ceremonies were duly performed, and the 
prince grew up under the care shown to o 
king’s son. His name the elders fixed as Sun- 
darn. The minister, whose only wish was to 
get the throne for his family, was much dis- 
appointed at the birth of a son to his master. 
The whole kingdom rejoiced at the event, 













= oon 
pointed in his high 


When one is di 


hopes and expectations, he devises plans to take 
away the barrier that lies in his way. Even 
myself must be his regent for « time. Have I 
ever for myself and my family the throne of 
Vaiiai 


+?” So thought he within 


| himself, and was quiet for @ time. 


Sivichir, who was a very shrewd man, on 


and knew very well how his intentions stood. 
“This cruel devil may murder my only son. 
I care not if he usurps the throne. What I 


fear is, that he may murder him. Ne dateam 
Sakkerét param. Noother god but Saikara. 
And he must have his own way. If itis so 
written on the prince's head I cannot avoid 
it.” Thus sighed Sivichir. and this sorrow 
(itka), made him leaner day by day. Just ten 


years after the birth of Sundara, the king fell 


Sivichiir had » servant, named Rapavirasiiig. 


Sundara, who wns weeping by his father's pil- 
low, to leave the room, addressed him thus 
“My dear Ranavirasiig, I have only a few 


| ghafikas before me. Listen to my words, and 


. There is one God above us 
all, who will punish ish or reward us according ling 
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eeiiedicl wine i eyes. The old man 
continued, “Thus you, my faithfnl Ranavira- 


siig, know everything. I now wish that I | 


had not performed all that I did to get this 
son. For when I die at this moment, who 
is there to take care of him for the next? 
Kharavadana may devise plan after plan to 


kingdom for himself. My only hope is in you. 
I give him into your hands.” Here the aged 
father, notwithstanding his illness, rose up 
a little from his bed, took hold of his son's 
hand, and after kissing it for the last time, 
placed it in Ranavirasing's, “Care not if he 


does not get the kingdom. If you only preserve | 


him from the wicked hands of the minister 
whom I have all along seen to be covetous of the 
throne, you will do a great work for your old 
master. I make you from this moment the lord 
of my palace. From this minute you are father, 
mother, brother, servant, and everything to my 
eon, Take care that you do not betray your 
trost.” Thus ended the king, and sending at 


once for the minister, when he came he spoke to | 


him thus, “ Kharavadana! See what lam now. 
Yesterday Iwas on the throne. To-day, in 
a few minutes, I must breathe my last. Such is 
the uncertainty of life. Man’s good acts 
alone follow him to the other world. Take 
my signet-ring. [Here the king took the ring 
from off his finger, and gave it to the minister]. 
Yours is the throne for the present, as long as 
the prince is in his minority. Govern well 
the kingdom, When the prince sttains his 
sixteenth year kindly give him back the throne. 
Exercise a paternal care over him. Find a 
good and intelligent princess for his wife.” 
Suddenly, before his speech was quite finished, 
the king felt the last pangs of death. 
The sage-looking minister promised him 


divichir breathed his last. After the usual | 
weeping and wailing of a Hindi funeral, his | 


corpse was burnt to ashes in a sandalwood 
pyre. All his queens—and there were several 
scorea—committed saff with the corpse. The 


ceremonies were all regularly conducted, the | 


minister himself superintended everything. 
Eharavadana then succeeded to the throne 

of Vaijaiminagar. Ranavirasing became the 

lord of the palace, and troe to his promise 


ATA 


| siwaya ty. cheats ol Gundam, That he might 
not lose the sweetness of boyhood in study and 
play, Ranavirasing brought to the palace 20 
gentlemen’s sons of good conduct and learning 


| and made them the prince's fellow-students. 


A professor for every branch of learning was 


| employed to teach the prince and his compa- 
remove my boy from this world, and secure the | 


nions. Sundara thus received a soundand liberal 
edocation, only he was never allowed to go 
outof the palace. Rapavirasiig guarded him 
very strictly, and he had every reason to do eo. 
For Kharavadana, as soon as he became king, 
had issued a notice that the assassin of Sun- 
dara should have a reward of a karér mubrs; 
and already every avaricious hand was in 
search of his head, Before the issue of this 


| notice, Kharavadana found out a good girl and 


married her to the prince. She was living 


with her husband in the palace, and Ranavira- 


sig strictly watched her, as she came from the 
minister. He would not allow Sundara to 
watches and barriera to the sweet marziage 
bed displeased the prince, even with his 
faithful servant. But the latter could not help 
it till he had fall confidence in her. He used 


| to advise Sundara not even to take a betel-leaf 


from her hands. But love is blind, the 
prince within bimself accused his old guardian ; 
but he could not help following his orders. 
Thus passed on a few years, 

happened about the transference of the 
kingdom; the prince, almost in imprison- 
ment in the palace, had forgot everything 
about the kingdom. Ranavirasiig wished to 
wait till, as he thought, the prince had acqnired 
better governing faculties. Thus some time 


Fall cight years had elapsed from the death 
of Siyichir. Sundara was already eighteen, 
and still he had not received hiskingdom. WNo- 
thing was neglected in his education. Though 
Ranavirasing exercised all paternal care over 
him, still it was not to his liking; for he fo 
in him a great barrier to the pleasures of 
youth, The only pleasure for the prince, there- 
fore, was the company of his friends, 

One fine evening on the fourteenth day of 
the dark half of Vaisikha month of the 
Vasanta season, the prince was sifting with his 
companions in the seventh story of his mansion 








People in their several vocations were ot that 
the castern division of the town the prince 
saw a big mansion, and just to break the silence 
asked his friends what that was, “That is 
the Rajasthinik Kachéri, a place you onght to 
have been sitting in for the last two years. The 
usurped your seat; for if he had intended to 
give you back the kingdom he would have 
done it two years ago when you reached your 
sixteenth year. Let us now console ourselves 
that God has spared your life till now, not- 


withstanding all the awards promised to the 


taker of your head. Even that proclamation is 
dying ont of the memory of the people now." 
So said one of his friends and ceased, 

These words fell like arrows in the ear of 
Sundara and troubled him. The shame that 
he had been neglected brought a change of 
colour over his face which all his frienda per- 
ceived, and they felt sorry for having touched 
npon the subject. The prince, perceiving that he 
had played a woman's part among his friends, 
resumed or pretended to resume his former 


cheerful countenance, and changed the con- 


so, Sundara asked them all to present themselves 
in the durbar hall early next morning. At the 
same time he also ordered Ranavirasing to keep 
horses ready for himself and his friends for s 
“7 was only waiting to hear such an order from 
your own mouth, Mas Bab Chakravarts; 
thinking from your retired disposition that you 
were not an energetic man, I will have the 
horses ready.” Ranavirasing at once issued 
orders to his servants to keep ready saddled and 
decked twenty-one horses for the prince and 
his companions. He also appointed a certain 
number of his men to ride in front of the 
party. | 

The morning came. The friends assembled 
as promised the previous evening, The prince 
and they, after a light breakfast, mounted 
their horses, The horsemen rode in front and 
behind. The prince with his friends marched 
inthe middle. Ranavirasihg wits drawn aword 
rode side by side with him. The party went 
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throwing her mantle over the city. | 


at the simplicity 





throngh the four main 


virasing perceived that Kharavadana paid no 
respect to the royal march, This seemed.a most 


- ips, gnashed histeeth,and wrung hishands. The 


prince observed all the mental pains of his faith- 


hed to himself at his 


ful guardian, and laughed 
simplicity. 


About mid-day the party return- 
ed to the palace. The friends dispersed, and 
Sundara after the ceremonies of the new-moon 


| day had a slight dinner, and retired to rest. 


the prince. Though he laughed to himself 


of Ranavirasing when the 


insult left a stronger and deeper impres- 


sion in his heart. The day was almost spent. 
 Sundara took a very light supper, and shut 


himself up in his bed-room before the first 
watch was quite over. Ranavirasiig, a5 nsual, 
watched outside, The prince found his wife 


sound asleep in her bed, and without disturbing 


her he went up and down the room. A thread- 
like substance attracted his atten tion in & 


found it to be a thread ladder. He had not 
even time to think how it came into the bed- 





for s few minutes to take his supper. “The 
ola fool is off now to eat; and Paraméésvar 
has thrown this ladder in my way. Let me 


. | now escape.” Thus thinking, Sundara came out 


unobserved by his old guardian, and ascended to 
the top of the seventh mansion. From that place 
he cast hia ladder towards a big troe in the 
East Main street. On pulling it he found it 
tight. “‘ Let me get down, and Paramesvar 
will assist me.” So praying, before the first 
watch was over, the prince got down from hin 
palace, and was in a few minutes in the East 
street. The severe watch kept over him by 
Ranivirasing made it very difficult for him 
to go out when he liked, and now by the grace 


of God, as he thought, he escaped that dark 


new-moon night, 

« Life is dear to every one. What can I do 
if any of the minister's men find me out now 
and murder me? Nadaiwam Saakardt param, 
No god but Saikara, and he will now help me.” 
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Thus thinking he walked to the nearest pyal, 
and lingered there till the bustle of the town 
eobsided. Nor was it in vain that he stopped 
there. He overheard while there the follow- 
ing conversation take place between the master 
and mistress of the house at which he lin- 
gered :—" Console yourself, my wife. What 
shall we do? Fate has so willed it on our 
heads. May Brahma become without a temple 
for the evil that he has sent us. When the 
old king was living he appreciated my 
merits, and at every Sankrinti gave me due 
dakehing for my knowledge of the Védas. 
Now there reigns a tyrant over our kingdom. 
] was lingering here with the hope that the son 
of Sivichir would one day come to the throne 
and relieve our sufferings, Now that such 
hope is altogether gone, I have made up my 
mind to leave this nasty city, and go ta some 
good place where there reigns a king to appre- 
ciate our ygyatd (merit).” Of these words 
Bandara overheard every syllable, and these 


supplied the ght to the fire of shame and anger | 
that was already burning in his mind. “Let me 


try to win back my kingdom. If I succeed, I save 
lives. If I die, I die singly. May Paraméévar 
help me.” So saying he walked ont of the 
town, and passed the east gate. The night was 
as dark as could be, for it was a new-moon 
night, Clouds were gathering in the sky, and 
there were some symptoms of rain. 

There was a Gandia temple on the way. As 
it was already drizzling, the prince went inside 
till the rain shonld cease. No sooner had he 
entered it than he saw two men, who by their 
conversation appeared to be shepherds, coming 
towards that same temple. They seemed to 
have been watching their flocks near an adjacent 
field, and had come to shelter themselves from 
the rain in the temple. Sundara when he 
saw them, trembled for his life, and crept in. 
The shepherds sat down on the verandah, and 
taking ont their baga began to chew betelnnt, 
An idle lizard began to chirp ins corner. To 
break the silence, one said to the other, “ Well, 
Rimakén, I have heard that you are a great 
soothsayer and interpreter of bird sounds and 
lizard speeches. Let me know what these 
chits of the lizard that we heard just now 
mean. Tell me.” Ramakén replied, “ This is 
news which I would never have revealed at 
any other time. Bat as no fourth person is 
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likely to be here at this time on a rainy 
night, let me tell you that the prince of the 
town is now lingering here in this temple. So 
the lizard says. Hence I said, ‘no fourth 
person.” I am glad that no evil hand has yet 
been tempted, thongh such a high price has 
been set upon his head. The very fact that he 
has lived up to this time unhart in oa tiger's 


| domain augars well for his future prosperity.” 
| Ramakén had scarcely finished his speech 
when the idle lizard again made its chit, chit, 


and Rimakoén now asked his friend, Laksh- 
manakdn, for that was the other's name, to 
interpret those sounds. “This has rather a 
sad meaning for the prince. The Mantri and 
Pradhini are coming here in a few minutes 
(wimishas), to consult on a secret topic, So saya 
the lizard,” said Lakshmanakin to Ramakén, 
and at oncea light was discovered at a distance. 
“It is the minister's carriage. Let us be off, 
God only must save the prince.” §o saying, 
they both ran away. 

The feelings of the prince inside were like 
that of aman who was being led to the gal- 
lows. The bitterest enemy of his life, the 
minister himself, was coming to that very place 
where he was hiding. ‘TI foolishly acensed my 
old guardian, Ranavirasiiig, and now I see his 
good intentions, How I am to be spared from 
this calamity Sankara only knows.” Thus 
thinking, he hurriedly fled to the inmost part 
of the temple behind the very image, and sat 
down there, still like a stump, without even 
breathing freely, lest his breath might reveal 
him. He had ample time there to admire the 
sound knowledge of the shepherds in inter- 
preting the lizard chirps, their simplicity, their 


honesty and trothfalness ; for had they been 


otherwise, they might at once have canght hold 
of the prince and made him over to the tiger 
minister. Troe to the interpretation of the 
second shepherd, a carriage stopped in front of 
the Gandia temple, and there came out of it 
the Mantri and the Pradhant. Excepting 
themselves and, of course, the carriage driver 
and, as we know, the prince behind the Ganééa, 
there were no others there, Kharavadana and 
his subordinate chose that solitary place at the 


| dead of night to hold secret consultations 


The Mantri spoke first, and one could -easily 
perceive from his words that he was in a 
fit of anger. “Why should the prince be 
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Of the innumerable servants who eat our salt 
was there not one to cut down that impertinent 


head?" roared the minister, The Pradhini | 


replied, “My king, my lord, excuse me first 
jor the hamble words that I am going to speak 
before your honour. We have taken up 4 
kingdom to which we have no right. If the 
prince had demanded the throne two years ago, 


we ought rightfully to have returned it to him. | 


He never asked, and we did not restoreit. He 
never troubles us with demands, but lives like 
a poor subject of the crown in his own quarters. 
Such being’ the case, why should we kill him ? 
Why should we murder the only son of our 
old and much-respected king Sivichir? What 
I beg to suggest to your honour is, that we 
should no more trouble ourselves about his poor 
head.” ‘The Pradhini, as he discovered that 
these worda were not to the taste of Khara- 
vadana, stopped at once without proceeding 
further, though he hud-<much to say upon that 
subject. “Vile wretch! Dare you preach 
morals to your superiors. You shall see the 
result of this, before the morning dawns,” 
bawled out the minister. The Pradhini saw 
that all his excellent advice was like blowing 


own life, and so at once begged a thousand par- 
dons, and promised to bring the head of the 


wanted only that, he spared the Pradhin{. 


They then talked on different subjects, and 
prepared to start. 

The prince inside, behind the Ganédavigraha, 
was now almost stifled to death, The short 
breaths that he inhaled and exhaled were 
themselves enough to kill him, Add to that 
the horrible words that fell on his ears. For 


sation and got into the carriage. Sundara 
called courage to his assistance, “ Saikara has 
saved me till now; he may so save mo throngh- 
out.” Sothinking with himself, he boldly 
came out of the temple without making the 
it rolled on, thought again with himself ; “Twill 


follow these, come what may, and find ont | 


what more plans they devise agains t my life.” 
Tho carriage drove on to the opposite end of 
the town. It passed the west gate and entered 





a big park outside’ the town. 
PP 
day, being lighted up profusely. Tn the midst of © 
the tank a small island witha gandy mansion was- 
seen. Pillars of gold, sofaa of silver and doors 








The undaunted 
discovered. ‘The banks looked like’ 


of diamonds made it the very Tudraltha itself. 


A brosd-road with avennes of sweet smelling 
flowering trees connected the island with the 
had got down and hid himself under the shade 


It wns at that road that the carriage 


of a tree, to see unobserved all that passed in 


the mansion which he had every reason to beheve 


was the destination of the minister. Kharava- 


prince was the absence of male servants im 
that garden. At the entrance of the rond 
twenty young females of the most exquisite 


through the sweet bower to the mansion. 
When it was reached, the minister sat down on 


the females there to bring the queen. Ten 
females arranged themselves on each side of 
an ivory palanquin, and started, apparently, 
to bring the queen in it. “These females 
themselves resemble Rambhi Urvasi, &c- A 
woman who has the beauty to be borne on the 
heads of these females must, of course, be of 
Let me see her.” Thus thinking, the prince, 
Sundara, anxiously waited the retarn of the 
palanquin. In a few minutes if came. A 
female of the most charming beauty jamped 
briskly ont of it. The minister came running 
to give his helping hand to her. Horror of 


horrors, what sees the prince! It was his own 


wife, the very girl that the minister had 
married to hima few years before, that got down 
from the palanquin. “ Are my eyes deceived F 


- Dothey perform their functions aright ? Let me 


look once more.” So again and again wiping 
hia eyos to clear them ao little, the prince 
saw distinctly. It was his very wife herself, 
“4 Oh, I most foolishly necused that grey-headed 
guardian fora wicked fool, because he would not 
allow me liberty with my wife. I now see what 
he saw a long time ago. Perhaps if I had 
slept by her side I should have thus been 
brought in here by some secret way that these 
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devils seem now to have to the inmost parts of | female for her wrong interpretation aa he - 


the palace. If I had taken anything from 
her hands I should have died that very day. 
My poor old man, my Rapavirasiig it is, who 


has saved me from all these calamities," These 


thoughts and a thousand more were passing 
through Sundara’s mind when he saw his wife 
sitting down on the same couch with. the 
minister. She accused him of the delay in 
murdering her husband, of his letting all 
opportunities escape during the morning ride, 
“Horrible! Did you, Kharavadana, marry me 
to such a faithful wife! Thank God and 
Rapavirasing that I have not fallen into her 


snares,” thought Sundara to himself, The 


minister offered « thonsand excuses, rela- 


ted to her all that had taken place between 


himself and the Pradhini,. and of what the 


latter bad promised, Then they both retired. | 


to bed, At that moment the treacherous. owl 
began to hoot, and one of. the, maid servants, 
who happened to bea clever interpreter of owl. 
hootings revealed, to secure the favour of the 
minister, that the prince was lurking ‘behind a 
tree in that very garden. Knowing the price 
set on Sundara's head even female hands flew 
tocutitoff, All ran with torches to search 

These words, of course, fell upon the ears of 
there began their search he began his race, 
jumped, over a high wall, and flew like a kite, 
Before the lady-racersand the minister had left 
their sweet road tothe tank-bank, Sundara found 
himself in the north street of the town, .. The 
news that the prince was ont that night spread 
like o flame from the pleasure-park. outside 
throughout, the whole town, and before long 
avaricious persons were searching in the streets 
for his valuable head, Sundara, thought it 
dangerous to pass through the streets, and wish- 
ed to hide himself in asafe place, Fortune oon- 
ducted him to one. It was a rained old choultry, 
where food, during the days of his father, was 
distributed in charity to the beggars of the town, 


and which was now only resorted to by them to | 


sleep, and not to receive rice, The Prince en» 
tered it, and laid himself down in the midst of 
them, fortunately unobserved, He could hear 


from where he waa the noise. of the persons 


searching oftside, In the garden. the  2mi- 
nister searched in vain, and accusing the 
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_ others he came to tha 


| tapped Sundara 


 aked the robber. 


thonght, retired to bed, 


‘ghatikas’ walk, lived a robber. | He used to: 
start out on @ plundering expedition once in 


seven years, Inthe houses and mansions he need 
to: rob he took only jewela of various kinds, 


Gémeda, pushpardga, (topaz) vajra, vaidiirya, — 


é&o.; gold and silver he rejected as being too 


mean for hisdignity. As he wis s gentleman- 


| Tobber, he used to take a coolie with him) 


on the way to carry his booty. Of course - 


that coolie never returned from the cave: He 
was pot to death after his services were Over, 


Unfortunately that new-moon ‘might hap. 


pened to, be the night 


of that ernel robber'a | 


when -he saw people in. search of the | prinee, | 


thinking that. he wns not in his palace, he 


wanted to..plander it, Wishing a) coolie he | 


entered the rnined choultry’ to’ pick out one 


among the beggars there. . Passing ‘over the - 
stout and strong,“ This beggar will do me» 


good service to-day, I shall break my custom, | 


and amply reward this man for his services." 


So thinking to himself, the gentleman-robber 
The'prince had just. closed. his eyes. In the 


with his cane on the back, 


short ‘sleep. that. .engued he dreamt that the | 
minister's servanta were pursing him,and that — 


one had caught him. At that very moment 
stroke fell upon his | 


the gentleman-robber's 
back, giving a sort of reality tohis dream, He 
awoke with horror. . “ Tell me who you are,” 


asked the unknown Person. “A beggar,” Was 
the reply. “ How docs the night appear to-you ?”*. | 
* As dark as dark can ‘be, , 

The robber applied a sort. 


af kajjala to the prince's ‘eyes, and ©. cr 


| Bous.as if a kerir of sons 
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,eoolie by:tha_ ined. the robber, prent off to the 
palace, Wherever he founda door locked he 
applied s leaf that.he carried in. his handto the 
fagtening, and behold the lock flew back, and 
the door opened of its own.accord:. The prince 
was astonished, | In a few, minutes the robber 
opened one and all of the gates and, boxes, and 


extracted all the precious stones, He, tied | he thr 
ea eal fields. reached the south gate of the 
town By that time the search for him had 
| almost abated, and the prince, praising 


them up in a bundle, and set it on the. prince's 
bead, snd, asked, him to follow,» Sandara fol- 
lowed. He assisted in the plunder of his, own 


palace, and carried the booty behind, the rob- |. 
‘night was almost spent, Before. returning to 
the palace he wished to take rest for a few 
minutes, till he had recovered his breath, and 
‘so he sat downon the pyal of an old and almost 


ber, who, praised, be his stupidity, never for 
one samen mepecied. he. was: ® Deine, Us 
Ahanachh pt-oariagsh’s lies and-aleo, of, making 
him. his. son-in-law... For the robber _ hed | 





p beautiful danghter, for, whom be had long |. 
Brahman, who had not even sufficient clothes 
| to wear, As the prince.sat down in a corner 
‘of the pyal the door of the house opened, 
‘and the old Brihman came ont. 
old 4 
‘the ilaor with a, vessel. 


Meat caichimel liars hc aenAe? hosband. So 
with. this thought. he reached , the cave, | 
stopped. before it, and taking the bundle from 
the prince’s head ordered him, to go into a lange. 
cell, the mouth of which be covered, with » big: 
stone which: he lifted, up by. pronouncing an 
incantation over it. The robber went with the 
_bundle to) his, wife, and. described to her, the 
beanty of the coolie, and whats fair, match he 
\would, be for their daughter, . The. wife. did 
not like it, and asked;ber husband todo with 
the. coolie as was. usual, i. @, murder him; 
and the robber, who, never in anything acted 
ngnionh; he, pail! of die sem WO in to feteh 
his weapon. 

Meanwhile the xobber's, danghter, an excel 
lent, girl, of the, most charming beauty, over- 
ae all that took place hatwoon her parents, 
saana sunning. to, the, cers here She opcl Tae 
ee ol cae pave, peach oneeell. anh OP 
rings, who, had lost. all hopes, of recovery, 89" 

beheld » beautiful girl coming towards, him. 

“ Whoever you may be, my dear coolie, fy for 
your life for the present. You are my hus- 
band. My father bna so named you, but as 
_my motherdoes not like it, he has gone to fetch 
his weapon to murder you, Excepting we 
three, none, not even Brahmi, can open the 
once-shut gates, After hearing you once called | 

my husband, I must ever regard you #0, Now 
fy, and escape my father's sharp sword. If you 
are a man, marry me in kind remembrance of the - 











" assistance rendered. If you failto doso youare | 


_had only time to take o hasty ¢ 
“pering in, her. ear that he was the prince, and 


a deep sigh, and ssid, 


| cried, Sandara, who overheard ever, 
“Jnmped dowa in confusion, and fell at the feet 


“Tam a herdsman of the palace. - 


off his finger he gave 
requested ‘him to pawn it ‘The latter resorted 
to the nearest basir, and awal 
‘keeper procured from him s little gM by pawning 


aheash and Kaball dias vigin® saying she 
Ae ee 


A hedess: 


that he would marry her. without fail, He 
now ran for his, life. , Fearing the robber 
onl ine after bi hilt she ay by which 

reached the caye, and passing 





God for 
his delivery, reached the south street, The 


“That happened to ‘be, the hhouse of '& poor 


The 
the Brihmant, was standing at 

: water for 
her husband. ‘SubbAsistri, for that was 
the Brihmag's name, locked up to the sky for 
a couple of minutes, after which, he heaved 
‘Alas, the prince, the 
only son of our former protector, Sivachir, 
is not to remain for mare than, two ghafikas, 
A kélasarpa (black serpent) will sting him. 
What shall we do? we are, poor, If we could 





| begin Sarpahéma now we. could. tie the mouth 


of the snake, sacrifice it in the fire, and thos 
| _saye the prince.” So saying the poor Brihmag 





of the Brihman, who saked him who he was. 

ee are 
master's life,” was the reply, Subhisistri was 
extremely poor. He had no means to procure 





| ‘a small quantity of ghé even to begin the hdma. 
“He did not know what to do,, He begged from 


his neighbours, who.ell laughed os his pHs 7. 
his The prince in 





‘hopeless atate of anguish wrang his hands, and 


felt his ring. Drawing it 


wringing them he ! 
* it to Subhidastri, and 


the baxir- 





the ring. Running home and bathing in cold 
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water the Brihmag sat down for the Aéma. | #0 much. Now that heaven has shown you 


The prince, fearing the serpent, wished to sit 
inside the house, but at a distance from the 
place of the ceremony. Just at the appointed 
hour a large black serpent Soke through the 
sky, fellon the head of the prince, whom he 
was not able to bite, and gave up its life in the 
fire. “This ig no neatherd, but the very 
prince himself," said the Brahmani. Sundara 
rose up, and running circomambulated them 
thrice, spoke to them thus: “You alone 
are my parents and protectors. This night 
has been a most adventurous one with me. 
There was every possibility of my escaping 
every other calamity, and so I did. But no 
other power except yours could have averted 
this snake-bite. So my rescue is due to you 
alone. I have no time to lose now. Before 
daylight I must fly unobserved to the palace, 
and you shall before long see my reward for 
this.” So saying, Sundara ran to his palace, 
and entered. 

Ranavirasing was almost dead. The rumour 
that the prince was out reached him. He was 
ustonished at the way in which Sundara had got 
ont. He searched the whole palace. To his 
astonishment all the rooms had previously been 
opened and plundered. “ Has the prince been 
stolen away by some vile tricks from the 
palace,” thought Ranavirasiig, and without 
knowing what to do he was buried in the ocean 
of sorrow, from which he gave up all hopes of 
recovering. What was his joy, then, when he 
saw the prince enter the palace just at dawn. 
“Mat Béh Chakravarti, where have you been 
the whole night, throwing away the advice of 
your pooraslave? How many enemies you have 
in this world, you have yet to know,” said 


Ranavirasing. “I know them all now, only | 


listen to what I say, and doas I bid. I have 
won the crown withouta blow. Thank the day 
that gave me you as my protector, for it was 
only yesterday that I had ample reason to 
verify your statements. My adventures would 


make your hair stand onend. Thank God, I [ 


have escaped from all of them unhurt, If 
you have afew men ready now, we have won 
the kingdom.” So saying, the prince explained 
to him every point of his adventure. “If we 
catch bold of the minister now, we have done 
all.” “T could never for one, moment think that 
you in @ single night could have seen and done 





the way, I shall obey you,” said Ranavirasing, 
and Sundaraaccordingly issued the orders. He 
described the house with the pyal on which he 
had lingered for a while the previous night, and 
asked a servant to bring the owner of that 
house to the Rijasthinik office. Ranavirasiig 
brought in the Pradhini, who was extremely 
delighted at the good intention of the prince. 
He was offered the Mantri’s place. Two 
were sent to the shepherds. Twenty were 
sent to the pleusure-park to have the minister 
and his sweet paramour brought to the court 


in chains, The female servants were also 


ordered to be bronght. The robber and his cruel 
wife were not forgotten, The prince minutely 
described the cave, and asked his servants 
to catch and imprison the robber by surprising 
him suddenly, without giving him time to have 
recourse to his vile tricke—lock-breaking leaf, 


the robber’s daaghter, whom the prince had 
firmly made up his mind to marry. The 
palace elephants were decked and sent to fetch 
with all pomp Subhisistri and his wife to the 
court, Thos, without a single stroke, Sundars 
won the kingdom. Ranavirasifig was thunder- 
struck by the excellent and bold way in which 
series of calamities, and successfully overcame 
them all. The Pradhini's delight knew no 
bounds. He himself broke open the court 
and every one connected with the previous 
night's adventare was ushered in. The prince 
bathed, offered up his prayers, and attended 
the council, When Subhisistri came in with 
his wife the prince put them on the #aa- 
Adsana, and himeelf standing before them, 
explained to all his previous night's adven- 
tures, rewarded the poor Hrihman and the 
shepherds, punished by banishment the maid- 


| Servant who, knowing that the prince's head 


was coveted, revealed his concealment, and or- 
dered his wife, the minister, the robber, and 





the robber's wife to be beheaded. He rewarded 


by her sincerity, The Pradhini, as we have 
said already, he made his minister, and with 
his old gaardian, the faithfal Ranavinisifg, 
the prince reigned for several years in the 
kingdom of Vaiijaiminagar. . 
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To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 


Srm,—With the story of Zerka, the lynz-eyed 


watchman of Nur, given by Mr. Howorth in your 
number for July 1834 (p. 206) compare the follow- 
ing from Captain Playfair's “* History of Arabia 
Feliz.” 

“ He informed Hassan Tobba (reigned in Yemen 
297.950 «.p.) that he had a sister named Zerka-el- 
Yemama, married to one of the Jadizites, who was 
possessed of such a wonderful power of vision 
that she could distinguish objects at a distance 
each soldier should carry before him branches of 
advice was followed; but in spite of the precau- 
that she saw a forest advancing, beyond which 
were the Himyarites. No heed was given to this 
warning, and when, a short time afterwards, she 
ranks to repair his sandal, she was laughed to 
taken until it was too late, the Himyarites 
attacked and exterminated the Jndisites; 
it was found that the eyeball was traversed with 
black fibres; and she avowed that she owed her 
wonderful eyesight to asalve of powdered anti- 
mony. It has been said that she was the first 
Arab female who employed koh! or collyrium. 
The provinee of JAn, the seat of the Jadisites, 
was subsequently called after her Yemama.” 
Percival, and I have seen the story somewhere 


+“ Blue-eyes” (?) Mr, Howorth’s authority is ap- 


parently Petit de la Croix; but the original Arab 
atory must have been carried up and localized at 
Nur by some professional story-teller; and after- 
words laid hold of by De la Croix’ authority. 
W. F. Simciars. 
THE PEOVERES OF ALI BIN TALEBI. 
Translated by K. T. Best, M.A. MBAS. 
153. Don’t trastone who has no religion, nor be 
friendly with him who has no fidelity, 
tell a secret to one who ia not true. 








uns : 





156. Promise nothing which you cannot give. 


you cannot expect justice. 


158. Don't say all that you know, for there is 


enough of folly in it. 


159. Don’t repudiates friend, though he may be 
rrateful, nor believe an enemy though he 


servant, for they will reduce you to slavery; do 
for they 


161. Don't think little of an enemy though he 
may be weak. 


163. Let not your desires reduce you to slavery, 


164. Do not grieve for pardon granted to others, 


165. Do not associate too much with kings, for 
they may get tired of you, and if you advise 
them they may treat you badly. 
you are poor they will despise you, but if rich 


| they will envy you. 


167. Don't rejoice over riches nor grieve over 
168. Don't put the anzieties of a whole year 
imto one day, let that which is appointed suffice 
for each day; for if you should live the whole 
is destined, but if you should not live, what is 
169, A-wise man should address a fool as a 
and much sloth, 
17L As there is no reward for your soul 
except Paradise, so don't sell it except for that 
172. Many men are tempted by ingenious 
173. He who is contented with his own lot has 
174. He who sees and disapproves of the view 
of men and afterwards is himself pleased with 
175 The glory of poverty is abstinence, the 
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176. fis wh jedenaaiaaaaban saan | 


work. 
177. The value of a man is in proportion to his 


Magnanimity. 

178. His good actions determine the value of a 
man. 

178. No one will go to Heaven whose inmost 
thoughts are not good and intentions sincere. 
the intoxication of riches and power and know- 
ledge and praise, and the fervour of youth, for 
in, all these there is an impure odour which 
takes away the understanding and lessens 
BeTIOLETESS. 
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181. Do. not pyre — 
Jt Do-not ah mits of the aor: 
fz. A barsh ‘reply arises from a harsh 


183. Restrain your ixind from “Ghabefe 
and from places of pernicious scandal. hing 
184. He walks uprightly in whose heart 
soul are faith and the fear of God. | and 


185: How well acquiescence in the will of God 


| drives away anticties of the mind | 


186. To give advice to of exposes 
to blows. spy toi one 


187. The sight of the does prot whe 
there is mental blindness, ry 


+ 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A Concusz Enotien-Pexstan Dicriowamy, by the late 
E.H. Palmer, M.A., 

4 Co., London, 153. 
This is a posthumous work by the late Professor 
E. H. Palmer. The MS. left imperfect at his 


death has been completed and edited by Mr. 
At the head of the work stands | 


G. le Strange. 
Prof. Palmer's Simplified Grammar of. Persian 
published ‘in 1882, to which the e litor has added 
a useful list of the i lar ‘verbs and a bet: of 
rules and tables for caleulating the’ yéar of the 


Hijrah. 
The Persian-English Dictionary, by Prof. 


Palincl which War’ pabitihéa Sn "toee: taste,‘ 


taken as the basis of the present. Those who 

have had occasion to use that volume must have 

remarked the freshness and individuality that 

stamped each page, aid must xt tice have scknow- 

edged that the work, in the choice and 

tm aithabtabiaden, wns the direst outcome of 
much study and much experience in 


teaching. 
(The expectations we had thus been led to enter. | 


tain respecting the English-Persiin part have 
been fully realised. In some casea we should 
perhaps have wished to see some other Persian 


equivalent, and in some few instances the addition, | 


of one or more synonyms; but in a work of such 
mall compass much thought must have been 


given to deciding what equivalents to insert or 


omit. In the course of a careful examination we 
have been strock with the fine judgment and 
echolarly instinct evinced thronghont, We have 
noted toe mney ond! Dhneen:foe which we 
should have to in in other Dictionaries 
and many of these are of extreme importance for 
colloquial purposes ; while we have been particu- 
larly pleased with the manner in which the vari. 


ous shades of English verbs according to the | 
eta ee ee an fhe, 


"Wo content) command he woth 4 Bebdpal 


and G. lo Strange. Triboer | 





| seourscy of fact. 


and Travellers. They will find it invaluable’ 

containing the words and idioms crim 
for writing and conversation, and every one may 
fully trust to the material that has been supplies 


, him by so accomplished an author, 


in a. postecript to the preface, s 
curious instance. of — ne 





. er, | 
while rofeeing sb bio ova omapitior he HS 
Palmer's, Persian Ee we ie reprint, of “Professor 





and there some pages hre ao altered na 
to 
that they were borrowed sere Yt he 





practices of the Parsts, 1k ited ae 
presi of te Pl a mint 
Ho ‘elderly and ‘with such elegance at : 
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“Eawreth AND. OLD.CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 3 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C,é., MBAS. CLE. : ; ) | | Wit va if 


No. CL. 


Ate pp. 119 to 124 above, T have pablished | $i 


grants, and noticed a third, of ‘the 
Giiga Makirg a Eda Tithethta’ dated respectively 
in the ours 128, 144, and 91, of some unspeci- 
fied era. In the course of sy remarks on those 
grants, at page 120, I mentioned ‘some rather 
later grants connected with these eetee - 
now deal with these later grants. ae 
The present grant* Ss cchcthi™ Seba 
were found together with t the grant of Nanda- 
prabhaijanavarmé, Wo. CAXXVIII. pp. 43 ff. 
.. ole" in the * Ganjam’ ‘District 
of the Madras Preside | “We : : 
by Mr. Grahame ‘to the Madras Museum. lt 







was obtained by me, for the purpose of editing in 


it, through the kindness of Mr. Sewell, C8. 

The grant consists of three plates, each about 
ite" tong by 24° broad. The edges of the plates 
are here and there fashioned alightly thicker ; 
but not 60 unifo OE de pene eh Bebe Ao 








practi cna A rim to protect the writing. 






The inscription is in pet . an 
throughout. hb ring, on which the plates are 
strung, ia about }° thick and 39” in diameter; 
it had not been cut when the grant came into 
my hands. | ‘The seal on the ring is oval, about 
Lay” by 14"; and it haa, in relief on the surface 
of es deal Hinedt, ai: as is usually the case, 


on a countersunk surface,—the figure of s ball,’ 


cowehantto thé proper Fight, with the’ moon 
abore it” ‘The weight 


at the olty of K alvfiganagers (ino 2), by 
the glorious Dévéndravarmadérs (1 


Tn ae bas had the aT oe aaas* | 





' Na. Mr. Sewell’ 
oir pena ee Notion’ cry rate Fa sary 
*Qrually the eum and 2 moon aro both mepresented. 
We have another instance, in which the moon alone 
Spears in the sal of No. CKLIV. p. 187 above 


t of the three’ plates am 





Ci somammes atin | + mbto ditencerec) (edi ne 





icing Ok the god Mahtévara (9-10) ;-— 
atid who is the son of the Mahérdja Anan't’'n- 
varmadéva, the glory of the family of the 
abe de au. hase: Ie is ‘addressed to: the 





an éclipse of the san (l- 15), and after perform: 
ing libations of water before Gikarpabhattiraka 
on the summit of the mountain Mahéndra (I 
14-15), the said- village of Tamarachhera waa 


| given by . deavarmA to “three “hundred: 


verses, In lines 22 and’23 there is given, in 
words; the date of the fifty-first year of the 
aigmenting victorious reign of the Giigéya 
lineage. And lines 23 and 24 record that 





the inscription was written or ¢ 


the helt Se apogee sds and rap ge 

















dated, in words and figures, in the year 254 
of some unspecified era, and on the first day of 
the first fortnight of the month Phalguna. 
This inscription is in characters of the same 
type with those of the inscription now published 
in full, but at the same time considerably more 
archaic in form, and approaching in that 
respect far more closely to the characters of the 
grants of Indravarmi—The second of them’ 
from ‘ Chicacole;' is issued from the city of 
Kaliiganagara by the glorious Satyavarma- 
déva,—the supreme lord of the whole of 
Kalinga; the most devout worshipper of the 
yod Mah¢dvara; and the son of the glorious 
Mahérdja Dévéndravarmii, the ornament of the 
spotless family of the Gangas. It records the 
grant, on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, 
of the village of Taéragrima in the Galela 
vishaya. Amd, like the present grant now 
published in full, it is dated, in words, in the 
fifty-first year of the centuries of the Gaigéya 
lineage. This inscription is in characters of 
the South-Indian Nigari type, differing alto- 
yether from the characters of the grants of 
Indravarma and Dévéndravarmi. 

These three grants of Déyéndravarma and 


Satyavarm’ are shown, by the characters in | 


which they are engraved, to be of later date 
quently, the fifty-first year, which is quoted in 
one of the grants of Dévéndravarmii-and in 


the grant of his son Satyavarmi, cannot be — Saka 
referred to the same epoch with the dates of . 


01, 128, and 1446, of Indravarmi, And, partly 
bectiuse uf this, and partly because in each 
instance the year is mentioned without any 
specification of the month and the lunar day, 
I am inclined to look upon it aa some conven- 
tional expression, which cannot be jast now 
explained, and to consider that only the year 
254, in connection with which we have the 
specification of both the month and the lunar 
day, is a correct date for Dévéndravarmi, and 
that it may be referred to the same era with 
the dates of Indravarmi, whatever that era 
may be, 

Dr. Burnell’ has mentioned some inacrip- 


tions of the tenth century at Jayapura in the | : 


‘Ganjam’ District, belonging to a dynasty 


' Wo, 159 in Mr. Sewell’s published List of Copper: 
plate grants. Noticed by me, ante Vol. X. p. 243, No. 5. 
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maternal ancle of Dévéndravarmi. And it is | 


[OctropeR, 1824. 





i — 


which seems to have been established by fugi- 


tives of the Veiigi family in the seventh cen- 
tury, and to have risen to power again for a 


time, with Kaliiganagare as the capital, during 
the anarchy that existed from A.D. 977 to 
1004, From these inscriptions he gives three 
names,—Jayavarmi ;—his son, Anantavarmi, 
in A.D. 985;—and his son, Rajéndravarmi. 
In my three inscriptions, Jayavarma 15 not 
mentioned; and we have the three names of 
Anantavarma;—his son, Dovendravarma ;— 


| and his son, Satyavarma. When I first noticed — 


these inscriptions, I was inclined to identify 
the Anantavarmid of the two seta, allotting 
to him two sons, DéevéndravarmA and Rajén- 
dravarmi. But, if Dr. Burnell’s date of A.D. 
085 for Anantavarmd is correct,—which, how- 
ever, I have no means of testing,—I do not 
now think that this can be done; for the 
date of Dévéndravarmi would thus be A.D. 
1010; and then, referring the recorded date of 
the year 254 for Dévéndravarmé to the 
era with the dates of 91, 128, and 146, for 
Indravarmd, the result would be to bring the 
grants of Indravarmi to a later period than is 
indicated by the palmographical standard of 
them. I have already suggested’ that, on his- 
torical as well as paleeographical grounds, Indra- 
varmi may be referred to about Saka 579 to 
582 (A.D, 657-58 to 660-61). Taking 136 ax 
the mean between the two certain dates of In- 
dravarmi, and taking this as equivalent to 

. 580,—thia would bring Dévéndravarma 
to about Saka 696 (A.D. 774-75). And this 
is about the latest period to which, on paleo- 


As regards the dynastic name used in these 
inscriptions,—in the three grants of Indra- 
varmé, it is written ‘Ginga,’ with the vowel 
of the first syllable long,—No. CXLIL 1. 4, 
ante p. 121; No, CXLIII. 1. 8, ante p. 123; 
and, as I have now satisfied myself by personal 
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frat sylisble short, a@ in the present inserip- 
tion. And the same form, ‘ Gaiiga,’ is sed in 
il. 11-12 of the * Viangapatam' grant of Anan- | 
of Saka 10032° and in 1. 57 of the ‘ Vizaga- 
patam' grant of the same person of Saka , , 
1040," and in Hl. 7-8 of the ‘Vizagapatam’ | ‘kram s=tad-vaméyiniin huvi ss jayati 
vant of the same person of Saka 1057."— Gat iti | | . | 
The origin of the name, ds well as of that of 
of ‘ Gahgéya-vashia’ or ‘ the Ghagéya lineage” , 
which is used in the dates of the grants of | for a long time (om that account),—he, [Tur 
Dévéndravarma and Satyavarmi, is professedly yasu}, the best of kings, practising self-restraint. 
explained in ll. 16-19 of the grant of Sake | propitiated (the river) Gaigi, the bestower of 
1040 mentioned above. This passage occurs boons, that is to be propitiated, and obtained a 
in the mythological genealogy, anterior to | son, the unconquerable Gaiigé ya; and, com- 
Virasimha, the alleged histories ‘ounde .¢ | mencing from that time, the succession of his 

under the name of the lineage of the Gaigé.” 


without sons, (and I) being excessively distresse: saith | 






Yayiti, it proceeds,— 

Transcription2* 

First plate. 
r?y Om  — Bvasti Amara-por-inukirina[h*] — sarv-a[r*]tu-sukha-ramapiyid=vijaya- 
(*] vata(h®] Kaliigi(iga)-nage jdhivisakalt*) Mahéndr-ichal-Amala-sikhara-pratishthite- 
*] sya sacharichara-gurd[h*] cakala-bhuvana-nirmin-aika-sfitradhirnsyn = Sasii- 
[*] itka-chidimani(pt)r-bhagavats on Gbkarpna-svisminad=charape-kamale-yaxe- 
f*) la-pramimi[t*) vigata-Kali-kalaik6=nék- avn-satnkshObha-janita-ja- 
f°] ya-Gavda(bda)-pratip-A™*vanata-samasta-si * aanta-chakra-chiigdmayi-prabhi- } 
["] mapja(Bja)ri-panja(sjo) -ranji(®ji)ta-nija-nistriiéa-dhir- épirjita-vara-charana-sita-kumada- 
ku 


[*] nd-éndn-vadata’ «. yaé(d*]-dhvast-Ariti-kulichalé naya-vinaya-daya-dina-dikshi- 

[*] nya(nya)-60(éou)ry-O(au)darya-satya-tyigeAdi mpa-sainpad-Adhira-bhaitO(tab) paramacmiale- 

te évard mitapitra(tri)-pid-inudhyatd Gaig-fanaln-kula-tilaka-mabiraja- 

"] frima{mad-A)nantavarmadéva-stinul hh” Svi-Divéndravarmadivalh®) knsali(i) Vari- 
ha : 





varta- 
Tegel ny fin(nf)-nA"'ma-vishoy? Tamarachhera-nima-grima-nivasinam kutambinath = summit 
Second plate ; second side. 1 
(**] jpAjBA)paynti —-Viditamenstu dbha(bha)vataih  grimd=yam 
Ps] na-gdtra-vrh(brijhmagn-sata-tray(Aya Mabi(hé)ndra-éikbaré 
(kn) m=u- a | | | 
(**] daka-pérvakarh krifkri)tvé eff ]ya-grah-Oparage datem'* [[/*] Atv si(si)mii-lingi- 
18) ni bhavanti pirvasyiith didi pa(va)na-rijiké vara-vadhu(dha)-pishigath*] pii(pn)- 
(*"] nafh*) vana-rajiki dakshinasyiun dist yana-rijiki Tentall panalh*] vana-rijikil 
[**] padohi earn digim’” vans-rijika vi(va)!mtka( im" | ut[t®Jarasya(1h*] digi” vana- 









No, 212 in Mr. Sowell’s published List of Copper | erase(i si oo eat tude-avedila. 
-_ Here, and in some netances f on, wo hawe i 
ce om geht trates 
be = j - fs ie ; j wi d ; f 1 ? F 
A hard won engrave — then af was corrected - Correct nora rigs | 
Feet | ‘hin it was partially © This anuecira, again, ia uw mistake. 


e 
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Third plate. 
("*) pishinafh*] {*]  A™tra Vyisa-gitini kathyamtd [/*]  Va(ba)hubbir=vasudhaé 


dagA(tti) rijanai(bhi)[h*] Saga- 


[*°] r-Adibhifh*] yasya yasya yada bhimi[h*] ‘tasya tasya tadi phalamh [||*] Sva-da- 
[""] t(t*}azh para-dat(t*jim=vi yO haréti(ta) vasuindhirith sva(fva)-vishthiyam krimir= 


bhitva pi- 
["] ta(tri)bhifh*] saha 


pachyati(t®) [||*] 
["] rajya-samvatsaram=tka-panchi(fichi)éa[t"] 


Giigéya-vanéa-pravardhamina-vijaya- 
évam [||*] Likhitath Nagarija- 


[**] Sri-simanténa [|*] utkirnpnoth ch=dkshaéilini Sarvadévén=éti | 


PAPERS ON ScTRUATAYA AND THE JADN AS. 
BY J. BURGESS, LL.D., Enrron. 
(Confinwed from p. 194.) 


VIl.—Gacucanas, Snievsras, Yatis, Nove, &c. 
l. The Jaina Gachchhas or Castes. 

The Jaina Gachchasare 84in number, but.only 
Sof them now exist m Gujarit :-—Viéa Usva, 
Dasi Usva, Visa Srimfli, Dadi SrimAli, Visi 
Pirvn, Dasa Piirva, Vidi Miirnu, and Dasa Min. 
In Kithiawad the Visa Gachchhas intermarry 
with the Dasi Gachchhas; bot in Ahmadibid 
Vikis marry only with Visis, and Daéds only 


with Dasis, Each caste has its own Dovi or | 


goddess, There are also two goddesses for 
each family—a Jidfidéet or caste goddess, 
always worshipped in the houses, and a Kuladévi 





| or family goddess, worshipped in separate 


temples; sometimes these latter goddesses are 
also placed in the temples of the Tirthathkaras. 

The Kuladéci or family goddess of the 
Visa Usvas is Us ha d4vi, seen on the right- 
hand side of the entrance of Hattising’s temple 
at Abmadibad, 

Every Tirthathkara has two female attendant 
spirits, one a Dérf, and the other a VakeAé or 
Yokshani. To each also a sacred tree (vrikeha) 
is assigned, and o Yaksha. The following is 


8 bet of the vrikshas, yakshas and sebshagls 


belonging to the several Tirthamkaras' :-— 


Tirthahskeara, Friksha. Yakrha, Yakshani. 

1. Rishabhanitha. Vata. Gimukha. Chakréévart, 
2. Ajitandtha. Sila, Mahiyaksha. Ajitabala _ 
3. Sambhavanitha. Prayila. Trimukha, Duritari. 

4, Abbinandanitha. Priyangu. Niiyaka, Kialiki. 

5. Sumatinatha. Sila. Tomburu. Mahakalt. 
6, Padmaprabhanitha, Chhatra. Knsuma. Syimi. 

7. Supirévanitha. Sirisha, Matajiga. Santa 

8. Chandraprabhaniitha, ‘Naga. Vijaya. Bhrikuti. 

9, Subuddhi or Poshpa dantanatha, Silt Ajita, Sutiraka. 
10; Sitalandths. Priyaiga. Brahmayaksha.  Agdka. 

L1. Sreyisbianitha. Nanduka, Yakshéta, Minavl. 
12. Viisaptijyanitha, Patala. Kumira. Chanda. 

13. Vimalanitha, Jambu. Shaumukha, Vidita 
14. Anantaniitha. Asia, Pitiila, Aaknéa, 

15. Aversa pe Dadhiparna, Kitnnara. Kani, 

16. Simtinitha. Nandi. | 

17. Kunthuniitha. Bhiloka. ree sil Da 
18, Ara cr Arhanitha. Ambii. Yakshéta. Dhirint, 

19. Mallinatha, Abika. Kubéra, Ted te ad 
20, Munisuvratanat! Chamy Varu ae my 
21. Naminftha or Niminitha, Vik be Beater 
22, Néminitha. Vitara, Gémédha. fey 
23, Pirévanitha, Dhittaki. Pirivayaksha PadmAvati. 
24. Mahiviraor Vardhamins. Sila. Mitaiiga Siddbayika 





or ‘shes oe heaves whan which ia 
t Por theee and other details, Sc fa tnicely diferent from that which is aed i Hines 1 and Th 
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| Sarasvati is called the Sésanadévt of all 


2, Sripiijyer. 
priest. For those Gachchbas which exist only 
in name there are no Sriphjyas; but all exist- 
life-time, or Im case this is not done, be is 





them in the Jains religion, rearing them as 
Jatis, and to send them to preach the Jaina 


| the children of poor Brihmaps are 


selves goin circuit, discourse with the Srivakas, 
and convert people. 
3. Saihvégis and Yatis. 

The Yatis or Jatis are ascetics or devotees, 
analogous to the Brihmaga Sannyisia. There 

‘c-fos are Srivakas ‘or born Jninas, who, 
in old age, or at any time they like, renounce 
Gripfjya or bead priest. They themselves 
become so at their pleasure. The Sathvégi is 
initiated thus :—He is conducted out of the 
town by crowds of Srivskas with musicand joy; 
he is placed 
generally the Baniyan, Vad or Ficus Indica, 
exclusively of Sazhvégis, who pull out the hairs 
of his locks in five pulls;* applying camphor, 
He is next stripped naked and placed before 


ast 3 cans aT 





Samvégis. They do not | 


put ondyed clothes, have nofixed dwelling places, 
but wander about the country, preaching to 

After becoming Samvégis, they pull out hair 
from their heads in five looks also once s year, 
on the day of Chhavachchari; and they may do 


| suan the former. The Jatin are sometimes 


the children of Wasiyas or Kugbis, who often 





first-born to their iripijys or high priest, in 


| hopes of obtaining further 


young the Jati is placed under a Gura, for whom 
he performs many domestic services. At o 
proper age he is initiated in the same way a5 
the Sathvégi, only his hair is not pulled ont 
in five locks. His Gurn takes only five hairs 
for form's sake, and his head is afterwards clean 
nounces the initistion manfre in his ear. He 
then receives the cloth of a Jati—a pare white 


| yards for his head, o kambali (Sans. kambala) 
| or country 


blanket for his body, a tripwa or 
watarpot, a plate or pétra for his victuals, » 
cuard himself from hart but not to injure others, 
and s rajuherata or besom (Guj. éyha), to 


| this Guru’sresidence till the next day. He lives on 


He may purchase dressed food, but may not dress 
it for himself ; he mast noteat ordrink while the 
sun is below the horizon ; he mast abstain from 
and honey (mderighu, madhu, makha, and mad). 

. loose clothing, with their heads 
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they onght never to bathe; but now-a-days 
they do so. Sometimes they live together in 
péealas (pieddaidlas), and ever after a Jati 
has left one of these, he yields a sort of allegiance 
tothe Guroji or head of the Posala. 

The Jatis are not Sanny4sis in the real sense 


of the word. They are fond of pomps, silver | 


and bronze veasela, and cloths with ornamental 
borders. Many of the Jatis are traders, and 
always carry money with them. They neglect 
paja; though it is their doty to read and 
expound the Jaina Sistray to the Srivakas at 
the temples, they never perform any of the 


religious ceremonies. Some Jatis have con- | 


cuhines, whom they seclude in villages, but do 


When they go out they Wear 6 Serer (Sans. 


mukhagupti), or mouth-band. They perform 
Pratikramana, or the repetition of prayers 


twice a day; go and hwsten to the Achiiryas dis- 


courses; examine their clothes twice s day, and 
carefully remove any vermin, This is called 
Padilihana, When one of them perceives an 
insect she must not blow it out, lest it die, but 


remove it carefully, so as not to endanger its 
| life. This they do before cowries called Achdrya- 


athdpanas (oracting Achiryas). They beg their 
meals, and may not cook,—for touching fire is 


| strictly prohibited. The five elements are sup- 


not bring into the larger towns. Morally they | 


are not a good lot. 


4. The Girnis. 


(Gireis or Sddheis are the nuns of the Jainas. 
A girl, according to their Smyitis, must at 
least have attained the age of nine to become a 
Girnl; but practically the age at which they 
become nuns is between 15 and 17, They 
become Girnis with the permission of their 
goardians; if married the woman must obtain 
the permission of her husband, in which case 


the latter can marry again; but these rules are | 


not always observed, Thus o girl, o married 
woman, as well as a widow, may become a 
Sadhvi. If once she becomes a non, she must 
continue so throughout life. 


The place where the nuns live is called an | 


Updeara. According to the Sds'ras not less 
than three nuns most occupy an Upisara; but 


when there are only two nona, the rule is not | 


considered broken. There is ao head nun in 
every Upasara, called the Pracartini. She ia ap- 
pointed by the Acharya. One of the Girnis is 


chosen to that post on the ground either of | 


long residence in the Upisara, or of learning, 


or of austerity. The Girni appointed Prarartini | 
on account of her learning is called Sutathavird, — 


(Sans. Srutasthavird); if on account of age, 
Vayothariré; if om account of ansterity, 
Tapathavira. The Girgis wear four cloths, 
an outer one called kapada, a nether cloth 
called edda, a langya or lanzéshi, and a chauli 
or bodice. Mambalas, or woollen blankets, 
and deanna they carry for covering themselves 
and sitting upon. They also carry a stick called 
datda or dando, 


posed to have life, and fire being an element 
has also life, Hence the objection to touch it. 

When going to bog they carry three or five 
vessels placed ina wallet hung round the wrist. 


| A cloth, folded more or less, according to the 
| season, is thrown over the wallet. This cloth 
| ig called Palla; in sammer it is folded into two, 


| in the dewy season into four, and in the 


rainy season into five. They beg every day, 
except on fast days. In Ahmadibid they beg 
only from Srivakas’ houses. In Northern India 
atany house. They receive hot water cooled 
from Srivakas for their drink. If anything 
is left after their meals, they mix it in sand, in 
order that it may not rot and breed insects, 
Their bed is called Santara. It is made 
either of straw or a kambala, In the rainy 


| Season they sleep on planks, Their night is 


divided into three parts, ydmas or watches. 
In the first watch they talk with the Sravikiis. 
In the second ydma they sleep; and in the 
third ydma self-contemplation or Sajyddhdna 
(Sans. Savddhyayana dhyéna) is performed. 
This however is very rarely done, except by 
the most learned ; but in place of it they devote 
themselves to the recollection of what was 
taught them the previous day by the Achirya. 


oS. The Eternal Tirthamkaras. 


Like the Chiramjicis, or eternal existing sages 
of the Brihmana religion, the Jainas also believe 


in Séseata or eternal Tirthamkaras. But while 
the Hindus have seven the Jainas have only four. 


Their names are :— 
1, Renee Rikhabbinnds 
2. TAS Char 
3. acer Virikbéna. 
and 4. 74577 Vardhamina. 











6. Pérsvandtha and Kamatha. 
Kamatha, asage, was practising austeritics 
between the Paichdgni or five fires, on the 
banks of the Ganges at Banfras, when Pars va- 
nAtha went to visit him, Parivanitha by bis | 
Avadhijnana,* perceived a serpent half-burnt in 
the flames. He took oat the log in which it 
was, and pronoanced one nawkdra over it. The 
serpent died at once, and became Dh ara- 
ntndra of Pitils Kamatha by his austeri- 
ties became Méghamala (cloud-gariand). 
The rescue of the serpent by Pirsvaniitha dis- 


























Parévanitha’s previous 
form of a lotus, and raised Pirévaniths ap to 
also a different shape and drove | ighamali 


tha came to him, and confessed his sin. He 


of Baddha by Mira, It is often represented 
in the Jaina Caves of Elurs.* 
7. Ornkéra and Hrimkdra. 


The Grakéra or the syllable Chi among the 
Jainas, they regard as made up of five separate 


letters, at dba nih ,—these being the initial 
letters of the five sacred orders among them ;— 
Ais Arhat; A, Achdrya; 8, Siddha ; U, Updidh- 


ydya; and M, Munt. The sandhi by which 
they. get doi is atd=4,a+= ah; Gh» = 4, 


otm = dh. Thos hha is obtained without refor- 
ence to the fact that ad--™ can never become 
3. Some substitute another a in place of #, 
and explain it aa the initial letter of Aaarira, 
a synonym of Siddha. | | 

Hrtakéra is aaymbol, belonging to Parsvani- 
tha. Hri is composed of the three letters ha, 
ra, and i, ha meaning Pirévanitha, ra—Dbara- 
nindra," and ¢ —Padmivatl 

These syllables or symbols are often repre-— 
sented in coloured marbles inserted in the walls 

There ace Tires Kins of Jidna, or knowledien, accor! 





ing to the Jains—Mitjidas, oF common knowledge ; 
Sratrjidnd, oF book know Age i and Awidhijfdna, or ¢ 
foreknowledge. The latter is said to be the special | 
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| appropriate 


and Hréih for Saktt ; 


| 
| posscesion of } 


A and 

On the dot of the Om, which is of black marble 
is a figure of an Arihant ; on the crescent, of 
yellow stone, is the Achirya ; on the upper bar, 
of dark red stone, is the Siddha ; on the second 
bar, of yellow stone, is the Upidhya; and ou 


"the lower turn of the symbol, of black marble, 


is the Muni. 

On the Hriakdra symbol, the whole twenty- 
colours. Thus on the anusedra are 
two small squatted figures in black ; on the 
yellow Iunale are two in white; on the upper 
two bars are six each and one at the curve on 
the left, all yellow; on the short horizontal 


atroke of the r is one, another at its janction 


these two on the downstroke of the A; and 
lastly there is one on the yertical stroke of 
the 1, opposite the upper bar, and another 


opposite the lower horizontal stroke of the A;— 








I have just received from Dr. 5. 
of Pekin, asketch of a Chinese copper medal, a 
little over 3 inches in diameter, with a foursided 
inwards, and on each side of this a Sanskrit 
symbol; that above is Oh; and below is Hrint, 
to the right is Hri ; and to the left Gréh. The 
accompanying representation shows the position 
and forms of the symbols on the medal :— 





meen of Tithashlearns. a 1. tesarl, 
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The same syllables appear on both sides of 
the medal, and Dr. Bushell thinks it is pro- 
bably Buddhist ; and this can hardly be doubted. 
It is well known that the Buddhists, like thé 
Hindds and Jainas, attach importance to these 
mystic syllables. A full explanation of them 
wonld be most interesting, 

Pandit Bhagwinlal Indraji, Ph.D., suggests 
that it is a yanfra of the Tantric Bauddha 
system, the four characters Om, Aréih, brim, 
Arwh representing the four Jina Buddhas 


usually figured on the four sides of a stipa, 


the fifth (Viaréchana) being supposed to occupy 
the centre, and as he is unrepresented on 
the stipas, so the symbol hral is omitted on 
the medal. He reads the syllables on it grésh, 
hroh, hrwh, Arih, and supposes the first to be 
a mistake for hrdm, which ia the usual syllable. 

The medal may belong to about the eleventh 
century A.D. 

8. Jalajdtra. 

Jalajdtra or the water festival, is performed 
on one of the three following occasions :—(1), 
at the consecration of a new Tirthathkara ; (2), 
at the putting up of a new dhrajasthamba; and 
(3), on the prevalence of a plague. The main 
ceremony of the festival is to bring water to 
bathe the Tirthamkara. 

On the day previous to the Jafra 108 pits are 
made in the sandy bed of a sacred river or near 
a tank; the water of the river or tank is made to 
flow into these holes. On the Jdfra day a proces- 


sion starts from the place where the Tirthathkara — 


is to be bathed, to the river or tank, Men and 
women in their gayest dresses, the former wear- 
ing red pagudis, with children seated on richly 
to the river with a large pot. Into this pot water 
from each of the 108 pits is poured. With 
music and in procession the pot is brought to the 


108 married females with 108 small kaladas 
come and receive, each in her kalaéa, a part of 
the water from the large pot, These 106 
small kalaéas are used in performing the 
Abhishtka of the Tirthathkara that is to be 
consecrated, or to the already consecrated Tir- 
thamkara if the Jdfra iw performed in honour of 
the putting up of a new dhvojasthamba, or to 
as a fe So eae aes Oo 
ured in medicine as an emetic, Maiddeany (Sane, Arar. 
font; Marithl, Murwissehga), ia the twisted pod of the 
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avert & plague, Ceremonies are also performed 
by the priests, accompanied with mantras in 
the Mandapa of the temple. 
VIII.—Jama Mangiace. 
Among Jainas, as among Brihmags, it is 
strictly prescribed that girls should be betroth- 


ed before puberty. The average age at which 


they are thus given away is about ten yeara. 
On the day previous to that fixed for the 
marriage, the parents or other near relatives of 
the bride and bridegroom invite their friends, 
and on the morning of the marriage-day a 
band of married women, mostly the relatives of 
the bride, start from her house. One woman 


a brass tray containing one cocoanut (irfphala), 


seven betelnuts, seven dried dates (karjdra), 
and a wooden cup containing kuikuma, She 
it on her hand; over the right shoulder she 
lays a new sddi, called ghdftadi, The party 
thus headed and with music playing before, go 
to a potter's, where the leading woman makes 
a tilaka mark on his forehead, and takes from 


him the earthen vessels required for the 


pots, seven rémopdiras or cups, one miafli or 
big pot for the Ganféabesddava or setting up of 
Ganapati. The party then retarns to the 
house of the bride, and is received by a lady of 
the house, The latter meets them with kuideuma 
and atvhatéh in her hand, marks the forehead of 
the head-woman, and receives them all into the 
house. This reception is called vadhdvy. 
Next comes a Brihmag priest to perform 
the ceremony called Ganapatipdjd, A aquare 
spot is already chosen for it in the house 
where the mafli or big pot brought from the 


place from which the procession started, Then | Peed by Brihmap. A square 


cloth is tied up as a canopy over the place. 
Two emall earthenware cupe verforaied in the 
bottoms which are placed Against one another, 
are suspended by a string under the middle of 
this square cloth, and four vords attach it to the 
corners of the cloth. This is called the tying 
of the fami, At the corners are also fastened 


other of moiddéaag.* Into the mafli or big 


re serene ge) Medica 





ro ‘| 
‘o@ 





pot placed below, the Brahman pats okshatéh 
of yaca (rice), betel nut, money, karjdra (dried 
dates), kamalakdkads (dried lotus seed), and a 
red cotton string. The meaning of this is not 





ae, qaq, Pret Searls ard, fafeq- 
ar yt rag 

meaning, “ May the marriage end happily with- 
pair.” 

connected with the marriage, and is, in fact, 
the only mantra known to the Jainas proper. 
at his pleasure. He then receives o dakshind 


to the Kumbhira and the Gandéapijd are 


house. 

After this pdj@ the setting up of the Md. 
nikya-staubhe, which answers to the Muhirtta- 
several days or even & month before the mar- 
riage; but among the Jainas the Manik thamh 
is only placed on the morning of the marriage. 
To a log of a cubit’s length of the KAadira tree 
(Acacia catechu), is tied mindhal seed and 
betel leaf, by a red cotton string, technically 
called nédu ; this is placed on the right side of 
the house with the same mantra, SumuAtiritam 
&c., a8 before. The priest then leaves, having 


Two Pdéndinte—wives of Pindis, o class of | 


inferior Brahmans among the Jainas, similar to 
the Bhéjake—are then sent from the bride's 


house with two Inrge pots, one containing 


butter and the other milk, with silk clotha tied | 


over their mouths. The quantity of milk and 
butter sent depends on the wealth of the bride's 
father. The Péadinis go with their pots to 
the bridegroom's house, and place them before 

Before the noon meals begin a woman, often 
a relative of the bridegroom, leaves his honse, 
taking a pair of silver anklets of the Mirvidi 


form, puta them on the bride, and takes her to | 





ure not related this latter visit is not paid. 
from the bride's house with a large bambu 
basket containing odd numbers of all the 





sweetmeats, cakes, &c., prepared for the 


| one e@Adi or vessel full of ght, and a kdmriyd 


or brass spoon for dipping out the ghi A 
brass stool is placed for the bridegroom, who 
ig made to sit on it. Before him the lady 


places all that she brings with a certain 


amount of money, which, again varies accord- 
The lady, after doing this, returns to the 
not seem to know; perhaps,sa among the Bréh- 
mans, it is merely an invitation to meals given 
to the bridegroom. 

Then the mid-day meal is eaten. “Later in 
the afternoon the bridegroom's procession 
takes place. He is dressed in a jama or rich 
ullardsana or upper garment made of gold- 
cloth, a #lu or cloth-worn in the form of 
a Yajidpavita, » chied or head-dress of the 
Surati fashion, and a veil of gold-thread called 
Thus dressed he monnts a horse richly capari- 


| sioned, and rides slowly through the bazir to 
| the brido’a house. His relatives and friends 


and the guests invited, d, male and fema le, go in 


rejoicings they reach the bride's house, where 


To married men and the rich two érfphalas are 
given to each. To bachelors only one. In 
case of a scarcity of cocoanuts, three paisa are 
given in place of each cocosnut; but if possible 
point the guests if they chose may leave, but 
the relatives on both sides remain. 

In the court-yard of the house a spot has 
been already chosen where the Jéshi Brihmag 
or priest prepares the chauwki or square for the 
pair to sit in. Three bamba posts are planted 
st each corner of it, and it is canopied by 
cloth; between the three posts in the corner 
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are placed seven mdflis or large potas. They 
are put one over the other, and tied with cotton 
thread to the poles. Thus there are in all twenty- 
eight vessels at the four corners. Rich men use 
copper and sometimes even silver veasela; but 
the poorer earthenware ones. 

The bridegroom is now received in the porch 
of the bride’s house by a lady relation of the 
latter having a pestle, yoke, churning stick, 
und spindle (diisar, miisar, ravaiyé and trék). 
Each is covered in a part of the ghdfadi cloth, 
and waved before the bridegroom. She puta 
a kwakuma filaka and vrihi or unhusked rice 
on his forehead. Four small balls of cooked 
rice and ashes are tied in four bits of cloth 
waved before the bridegroom thrice, and 
thrown on the ground, two before and two 
behind, to avert the evil eye. Two cupa placed 
mouth to mouth (sempuf) and tied with a red 
cotton thread are placed in the middle of the 
threshold. The bridegroom must place his foot 
on the cups, and break them before entering, 
He then goes into the house. 

Next the pair come and sit in the chauki, 
the bridegroom on a brass stool set for him, 
ami on his left upon another sits the bride; 


on his right is the Jéshi Brihmap. First the | 


ceremony of hastaméla or joining of hands is 
performed—the right palm of the bridegroom 
being placed over the left hand of the bride, 
with the manira—Sumuhiritam, sulagnam, 
&c. A mangalesiitra technically called vara- 
widld, is next tied by the Brahman round the 
ends the Aastaméla ceremony. 


The Kuladévatdpaja or worship of the family - 


goddess follows, It is also called Méyipdjd. 
A méfli orlarge pot is placed, in which the 
Brihman places akshatdh, betel leaves, phala, 
or fruit. .A lighted lamp is also placed in the 
pot, and the bridegroom is asked tc put in 
some rupees, Which he does according to his 
means. Nairédya or food is offered before 


is always used for this natrédya. And the 
quantity here varies according to the supposed 
taste of the goddess. 





the square (chauka) in the court, and sit 
of the bride to bring a pestle and mortar, a 


onachain. He bids the pair walk four times 


| round the fire, which bas been lighted in front 


of them. They then hold their hands in the 
hastaméla position. The brother or some 
relation of the bride fills the cavity between 
the hands with akvhatéh, which the pair throw 
on the east side of the fire. During this act 
certain slokas, especially fromthe maagaldsh{aka, 
are repeated, 

Then a lady, often a relative of the bride's, 
now brings a large brass stool called bidjat, 
and places it before the pair. A éhdli or vessel 
with water is set on it. She puts kawsdr or 
sweetmeat made of wheat-flour also upon it, 
The woman who carried the ghdfadi on the 
bride's part in the morning comes and serves 
some of the sweetmeat in a dish. The pair 
pretend to eat, after which the woman washes 
the hands of the bridegroom and retires, As 
she does so the bridegroom catches hold of her 
cloth and demands money which is given by 
the relatives of the woman, according to their 
means. Then the Kuladéof is again worshipped 
as before inside the house. At this time the 
sutra, or red marriage thread, ia tied round the 
wrist of the bridegroom, and over the bracelet 
of the bride. A ghd} (eddi) is placed on the 
head of the bride by the woman that carried 






| the ghéfadi of the bridegroom in the morning. 


The bridegroom now gues out, leaving the 
bride, who pays respect to all her relatives and 


receives their blessings, She goes into the 


inner apartments and changes her clothes, and 
his wife, and leading her out enters a palan- 
quin, when the procession marches to the 
bridegroom's house. There they are received 


idya with salt and water wayed before them by » 
the goddess. The food prepared for the guesta | 


Indy of the house. Here the mangalariitra 
tied on the neck of the bridegroom is taken off 
by the Brahman priest, that tied on the bride's 
neck berg left, 
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MATRIGAYA AT SIDDHAPURt. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESa SAsTRl. 


The sacred town of Siddhapur or Sid- 
dhapurf is in the North of Gujarit. It is 


within the BarddA territory, and is connected 
with that city by the B. B. and C. I. Railway. 





Numerous Hinda pilgrims frequent it to 
mony is attended to by every Hindu to satisfy 
the departed spirit of his mother. Of course 
only those who have lost their mothers perform 


the gayd; those who bave lost their fathers 


have to perform a corresponding ceremony 
at Prayaga, or Allahabad, In the 
latter case a pilgrimage to Bindras or 
Viardoaal is compulsory. One should go 
to Prayiiga to perform the Pitrigayd; but for 


Virinasi is not necessary. He should go direct 


gaya. 

The following is a brief description of the 
ceremony :—When a pilgrim wishing to perform 
the gayd arrives at the station, several purdhits, 
having the (sole) authority over the place, 
receive him. Each priest brings an old moth- 





of all former visitors. That priest in whose | 
prayer and a saakalpa he bathes in the river 


note-book any trace of-visitors related to the 
person in question is found has the sole right 
to officiate as head priest or guru to the pilgrim, 
who ia then called his #iehya. The mere fact 
that the present dishya belongs to the same 
came is caught at and given as an authority 
for taking up the duty of officiating priest to 
him, When this is once settled, the other 
slowly return home with faces in which one 
The guru then lets loose all his formal phrases 
of hospitality. ‘' This house is yours. What 
do you want? What do yoa wantP 

“eae gaat Mesa Tes.” 

The dishya is lodged in part of the guru's 
house, or in a separate house,‘as he likes. The 
priest himself supplies all the requisite vessels, 
provisions, &e-, of course, expecting payment for 
everything in the end, The only article for 
which the guru hesitates to take the price, and 
even refuses, is takra, or butter-milk, or chdch, 
as it is commonly known in Hindustani. 

When the pilgrim is not an official, or other- 
wise has no objection to spend more days than 
are required for the ceremony, the first day is 
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allowed for rest. If the latter, the first day is 
honour of the sacred river Sarasvoti, and the 
dishya is lodged the guru comes and gives him 
and the gaydé. Thesmallest sum he is expected 
to spend is Rs, 25. Rich persons are compelled 
the place, keep « strict guard over the rites. 
They never give out a word of it to the curious | 


dishya if he wanta to write them out. When 


| the T'érthddhikdris never allow that priest to do 


to obey the guru. 
The Tirthairdddha is o very simple affair. 


With a couple of cocoanuts and money in hand 
the #ishya goes to the river Sarasvati, accom- 
panied of course, by the gurw, Atter a short 
with cocoanut in hand, distributes money to 


the poor Brihmags on the shore, and sits down 


clean theirmoustach 

are alive,as is the custom of their country. 
sishya is made to bathe and to present his 
clothes to the guru and some fee to the barber. 





| This bath is called sach@lasndna, or bath with 


| performs piijd on a high scale to the river 


milk, curd, ght, kukwma, or red powder, and 
several other things, each with its manfra. 
dishya has lost his father he performs o 
Hiranyasrdddha also, 

The second day is devoted to the mother's 
gay. This is performed in the Kepilétrama, or 
hermitage of Kapila, two miles west of the town. 
Everything, even fuel, has to be carried on o 
masiiri’s head from the town to the hermitage. 
The pilgrim with all the necessaries of the 
ceremony goes early in the morning, sccompa- 


_— 
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nied by the officiating priest to the hermitage of 
the one a well, called Jiinavaipika, and 
the other two small tanks, Alpasarédvara 
and Bindusarévara. It was by bathing 
in the last Bindusarévara and using ita 
water for Sraddha porposes that Paraéurdma 
is said to have been purified from the sin of 
his having murdered his mother; and from 


that day it was fixed that every Hindé, to | 


satisfy his mother's spirit, shall perform this 
ceremony here. On reaching the hermitage 
in the morning, the sizhya bathes with cocoa- 
nutin hand in the three sacred waters, with 
certain mantras. Each time he givea some 
dakshind, or money, to the Brihmaps waiting 


on the shore. His wet clothes at the three | 


bathing places he presents to the guru, 

By the time that the ashya returns from his 
bath, food, currystuffs, mashdpipa, black or 
gram-cakes, &c., are cooked and ready for 
feasting -the Siddha Brahmans, who are 
invited early in the morning or the previous 
evening. These are always Marathi Brihmans 
of the place, The priests or TirthadAikdris are 


Gujariti Brahmans, and are considered inferior, — 


eo far as eating with them is concerned. 

A regular Sréddha ceremony is performed 
thus :—After feasting the Brihmans, sixteen 
pindas or balls of rice are offered to satisfy tho 


spirit of the mother. This offering of sixteen — 
pindas is the only difference between the | 


mother's gaydand the mother’s annualceremony. 
When each pinda is offered, a éldka in Amush fubh 
metre is repeated, describing the pains, tho 
anxieties, é&c., of the mother in bearing the son 
in her womb. I give these sldkas here with my 
translations :— 

mer wat Oe PT phar |) | 
wer Prairies args Terre IY I 
qaqa 7 wala WEAN TT | 

TET PRRAMTAT ©... seeeee eee eee eee WZ 
Are Ale FA ~— raaq FI 

aeyo be ee Fe ee ee ee TI 3 lI 
ara are Pere: Pry: a-aag:fea: 1 

qeys FFF Ce Te ee ll rd i] 








gaat J wae Tal Har: WAT II 
NEC, goes veceteane svetencedanatsesssane 1 
fre ee Tea arnt 7 a 
FEN Ciinccacckess seatoucsd duececeweoeens GaN 


arent aie: TC FT ATT: Il 
FETS snes 


CE inne ij li 


cof sgt Fe IPSC 


oveneeudese chante cette 


eh a ec 


qeyo ee ee reer 7 | ee oe TT e | 


SEC AT AA ET N 
soasenietec asain on aaa 


ie arash mates 
qT... erceviun veveees TUL TE 
anftnit = ar te Prot Be & Hi 
TEM vcncavaatnce vee eee HUG II 
aay Preto Fick geass 
Teo, veesees cose [IU [I 
ener em 9 a aT re 
sanneesassnasonasagenatey tl MUTE 
| te ee 


TETO see cen ees ssdeta vec vey TROON 
aera ENT wet 3 
FETS ws canennen caeasscavencs «vee LYE If 


(1). re fipretgeeg the. world? which are 
beset with difficulties the suffering of preg- 
nancy is moat pamful; for the alleviation of 
it I give (offer) this pinda to my mother. 

(2). While a son is not born the mother 
is very’ sorry; for the alleviation of it I offer 
this pinda to my mother. 

(3). Month by month pain, and labour- 
pangs while bringing forth were cansed by the 
son; for their alleviation I offer this pinda 
to my mother, 

(4). Month by month, by soxual cnicn, 
the child underwent moch pain ;* ras 
alleviation of it l offer this pinda to my mother, 

(5). If the son happens to be brought forth 
by the leg the pain of the mother is great ; for 
the alleviation of it I offer this pinda to my 


mother, 


ee 


2 A be , of course, was a source of very great trouble . 


the mother, is to be understood, 
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- (6). r 


decoctions; for their 
pinda to my mother. 
doubt that death will ensue; for the alleviation 
of it I offer this pinda to my mother. 

(8). Evory night the son was crashed in the 
womb of the mother by urine and ordure;" for the 
alleviation of it I offer this pinda to my mother. 

(0). Day and night the mother with ber 
nancy ; for the alleviation of it I offer this 
pinda to my mother. 

(10). At the completion of the tenth month 
their alleviation I offer this pirda to my mother. 


(11). While the son was in his infancy the | 


mother took light meals ; for the Heviation of 
it I offer this pieda to my mother. 


bringing forth she somehow protects herself 
for three nights; for the alleviation of it I 

(13). The mother trains her son daily, ever 
looking at his face; for the alleviation of it I 
offer this pinde to my mother. 










(14), When the som is weak fron banger 


satisfaction to him; for; the 


alleviation of it I offer this pipda to my — 


mother. 


(15). The sorrow of the father and mother = 
is great at the door of death which is very — 


fearful; for the alleviation of it I offer this 


pitda to my mother. 


(16). For those that have died now, and 


viation (of their punishments) I offer this pinda 
to my mother. | 


the Bindusarévara with sesamom seed is 
completed. 

present to the Upidhyiiya, or priest, for all his 
panied by the priest, is conducted out of the 
town to the railway station or to his cart 
down in his note-book the names of the 
pilgrim, his living relatives, &c., giving at 
the same time his full address to the so-called 


se 
FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN IND 
BY & M. NATESA SASTEI PANDIT. 


In the town of T4vai’ there lived s king 
called Suguns. He had an excellent minister 


named Dharmadila. They ruled for a long 


time in prosperity over the kingdom. Both 


of them had sons. The prince's name was) 


Subnddhi. He was a noble prince, and quite 
in keeping with his name, was always bent upon 











Gver theese pindas, or rice balls, water from. 
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had read their lessons side by side in the same | 


school under the same teachers. Fortune so 
ordained that the prince's mind should take 
such a bent, while the mind of the minister's 
son turned in a crooked way. 


Nor was Dorbnddhi insensible to the disgust — 


and dislike which every one manifested towards 
him. He was well aware of all that was going 
onsround. Stillhe wouldnotchange. “Ihave 


no friend in this world excepting yourself, my | 


dear Subuddhi," exclaimed Durbuddhi one 
day to his royal friend while they were riding 
toc - 


ber. “Fear nothing. I shall ever stand | 


by you as your true friend,” replied Subnd- 
dhi. ‘‘My very father hates me. Who else 
would like me then? Onthe contrary, every 
one likes you. You may soon get yourself 
married to some beantiful lady, while I must 
remain a bachelor; for no girl would marry me, 
You may soon rise to the place of a king; but 
I cannot become your minister, aa the people do 
not like me. What canI dof” So said the 
minister's son, and hong down his head, as if 
conscious for a time of the utter hatred with 
which the people regarded him. Subnddhi 
replied, “ Heed it not, I will make you my 
minister, give you everything you want, and 
see you well provided for.” “If so, will you 
give me your wife one day, at least, if you 
happen to get married before me, and if I 
remain # bachelor after you,” were the words 


uttered to the face of his only friend. These 


words were enough in themselves to enrage | 


the prince's mind, But he was of so good 
a nature that instead of becoming angry, he 
emiled at the stupidity of his companion, and 
agreed that he would thus give him his wife 
one day in case he got married first. Thus 
took place an agreement between Subnddhi 
and Durbuddhi when they were quite young. 
Several years passed after this agreement, 
when one day the prince went to hunt in o 
neighbouring forest. His inseparable com- 
panion, the minister's son, and several hunters 
followed him to the wood. The prince and the 
minister's son both gave chase toa deer. The 
rode so much in advance of the hunters that 


they lost themselves in a thick jungle, where | 


the latter could neither see nor follow them. 
the king and the minister about the disappear- 
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for their safety, 

The two friends chased the deer and found 
themselves in the midst of a thick forest in the 
evening. Except aslight breakfast in the early 
morning they had tasted no other food. Hunger 
was pinching them severely. The hot chase 
had awakened a severe thirst, to quench which 
they were not able to find adrop of water. In 
utter hopelessness of life they resigned them- 
selves to the course of their steeds. The beasta 
seemed very well to understand the wants of 
their royal riders. They went on trotting, and 
at last, about midnight, stopped on the banks 
of a large tank. 

The riders, who were almost dead with thirst, 
opened their closed eyes when the horses 
stopped. Allon sudden and to their great 
joy they found themselves on the banks of 
large tank. Their joy knew no bounds, 
“Surely God takes care of His children. 
Had it not been for His kind care how could 
we have come to this tank, when we had 
resigned ourselves to the course of our horses ?” 
thought Subuddhi to himself, and got down 
from his horse. The minister's son, who had 











become more exhausted by that time than his 


companion, also alighted. Subuddhi, true to 
the nobility of his mind, took both the steeds 
first to water, and after satisfying their thirst 
and loosening them to graze by the side of a 
grassy meadow he went into the water to quench 
his thirst. The minister's son also followed. 
After a short prayer Subuddhi took some hand« 
fuls of water, and returned to the bank. Dur- 
2 marmpebeonpise They chose « clean spot, 
n¢ sat down to rest during the remaining | 
of the night, Tha jeiace when 4aktibr lay Geis 
pronounced hia usual motto, “Charity alone 
conquers.” And the minister's son also repeated 
his—"“ Absence of Charity alone conquers,” 
These words fell like yenom into the ears . 
of the prince at that time. He could not control 
his anger then, notwithstanding his mild disposi- 
tion. The hardships of the day, their fortn- 
nate arrival on a tank in the dead of night 
to have their thirst quenched, were fresh in 
Subuddhi’s mind, and the prayers that he was 
offering to God were not yet over. That the 
minister's son should never think of these, 
and go on with his own stupid motto even at 





baddhi, “ Vile wretch! Detested atheist ! Have 
you no shame to utter your wicked motto even 
after such calamities ? It is not too late even 
now. Mend your character. Think of the God 
that saved you just now. Believe in Him. 
Change your motte from this day.” Thus 
spoke the angry prince to the minister's son. 
Darbuddhi, who was naturally of a wicked 
and quarrelsome temperament, flew into @ rage 
at once at the excellent advice of the prince. 
“Stop your mouth. I know as well as you 
do; you cannot wag your tail here. I can 
oppose you single-handec in this forest." 
"hus saying, the minister's son sprang like an 
enraged lion at Subaddhi who, aa he never 
dreamt of any such thing, was completely 
overpowered by the wicked Durbuddhi. The 
an eye, and the minister's som was upon him. 
king hold of a twig that was lying close by, 
tore out’ the prince's two eyes, filled up the 
thinking that he had completely killed him. 
bruised all over. eyes wi 
God over us all?" thought Subuddhi. The night 


It happened to be a temple of the fierce Kali. 
She used to go out every morning to gather 
roots and frnits, and to return by evening. 
That day when she retarned she found her 
gates shut against her. She threatened with 
destruction the usurper of her temple. A 
voice, and we know that it was Subnddhi's, re- 
plied from within, “ I am already dying of the 
loss of my eyes. So if in anger you kill me 
st is so much the better; for what use is there 
in my living blind? If, on the contrary, you 
pity me, and by your divine power give me 
my eyes, I shall open the gates.” Kall was 
in a very difficult pusition. She was very 
hungry, and saw no other way of going inside 
than by giving Subuddhi his eyes. “ Open 
the gates; your request is granted,” said 





thence 


the prince, He . 


and asked his son what had become of him. 
“We chased a deer, and he rode so much in 
advance of me that he was out of sight, and 





Durbaddhi’s reply, “ This I would have believ- 
ed from any one bat yourself. Never plant 


| your feet in these dominions till you bring back 








ing to his own country without the prince. 
Thos passed several months. The goddess 
devotion of Subuddhi, and, calling him one day 
to her side, said ;— My son! I om delighted 
with your great devotion to me. Enough of 
your menial services here. Better return now 
to your kingdom. Your parents are likely to be 
much vexed at your loss. Go and console their 
minds.’ Thas ended Kall, and Subaddhi re- 
plied : “ Excuse me, my goddess, my mother. I 
wood is not a large place if they wished to 
me I shall also from this day disregard them. 
You are my father and mother. Therefore 
permit me to end my days here in your service.” 
So saying, Subuddhi begged Kill to allow him 
to stay, and the goddess agreed accordingly for 


After a few more months, EAll called the 
prince again to her and addressed him thus;— 
“ My boy ! I have devised another plan. Better 
not, then, go to your parents, as you do not wish 
to go now. Ata short distance from this place, 
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in the Kivéri country, reigns astaunch devotee 
of mine. His danghter had amall-pox, and as 
he forgot to do proper respect to me, I have 
blinded both her eyes. The king has issued a 
proclamation that he will give the whole 


kingdom and his danghter in marriage to him | «prince the king was extremely delighted, and 


atonce made all arrangements for the marriage 


who would cure her of her defect. He has hung 
up a bell ‘(ghanfdé) at which every physician 
who wishes to try the case strikes. The king 
comes running as soon as he hears the sound, 


takes home the doctor and shows him the case. | 


Several persons have tried in vain; for who 
could repair a defect incurred by the dis- 
pleasure of the gods ? Now I mean to send you 
there. That king is a staunch worshipper of 
my feet. Though I had punished him first, 
atill I pity the sad calamity that has come up- 
on his daughter. You had better go there and 
atrike the bell. He will take you and show you 
the case. For three consecutive days apply 
my holy ashes to her eyes. Thongh fools may 
deride these ashes, still by them a true devotee 
can work wonders. On the fourth day her 
eyes will be perfectly restored. Then you will 
secure her hand, and what is more the country of 
Kavéri. ieee there, for you are born to reign, 
being : prince, and not to spend your time here 
in this wood, If you do not do so you will 
commit a sin, and whatia more incur my dis- 
pleasure.” Thus ended Kali, and the prince 
could not refuse; for be feared the anger of 
the goddess. Agreeing to her words, and with 
her manifold blessings, he started and reached 
the kingdom of Kavéri. 

He struck the bell. The king came running 
to welcome the new doctor. All the previous 
physicians had tried by medicines external and 





internal. The new doctor—prince Subuddhi— | 


proposed to treat the case by manéras—in- 
cantations. The old king, who was very reli- 
gious, fully believed that the new doctor might 


effect the cure; and just as he expected, on the — 


fourth day his daughter's sight was completely 


restored. The king’s joy knew no papi. | 


He enquired the parentage of the doctor ; 
when he came to know that he had Ber 
blood in his veins, that he wasas honourably 


descended as himself, his joy was greatly incress-— 
ed. He sent up a thousand prayers to the god | 
for giving him a royal son-in-law. As pro-— 


mised in his notice, he would have to give his 
danghter to anyone, whatever he might be, who 





lowest casteman, if he had only succeeded in 
her hand as the prince-physician. So when 
the person that effected the cure proved to be 


of his danghter and gave her to Subuddhi ; 
and himself being very old he gave the king- 
dom also to the prince at the same time. 
Thus by the favour of Kali, Subaddhi had 
a princess for his wife and a kingdom to 





govern, Subuaddhi, as we know, was an excel- 


lent man. Though he became king now, he 
consulted his father-in-law in all matters, and, 
in fact, acted only as the manager for the old 
man. Every evening be nsed to consult him 
for an hour or two before disposing of intricate 
cases. The duty of signing, too, he reserved 
for the old man, Thus even on those days 
when there were no cases he used to go to his 
father-in-law to get papers signed. Thus passed 
on a couple of years or ao. 

One evening, while sitting in company with 





his wife in the loftiest room of his palace 


after the duties of the day, he cast his eyes to 
the east main street and contemplated the 
bustle of that part of the town. Carts creak. 
ing under the load of merchandise, the flourish 
with which the goods and wares were exposed 
for sale, fashionable gentlemen in their fan- 
cifal evening costumes walking to and fro, 
the troublesome hawkers that stand by the 

roadside questioning every one as to what he 

would buy, and several other things inslsegobed. 
him, and for a time made him somewhat prond 
even that he ruled over such a rich country. 
Bot sweetness is not always nnaccompanied 
with bitterness, He saw in that same street 
a man whose face was very familiar to him, but 
whom he could not at once make ont. <A 
black man was sitting on « projecting pyal of 
a corner of a shop, and Was mending some torn 


ganny bags. Subuddhi looked at him carefully. 


‘Is it the minister's son, Darbnddhi? No; 
he is not so black: rather was not when I saw 


him last," thought Subuddhi with himself, 
and examining his face, he at last exclaimed, 
“It is he! It is he! Itis my friend and 
companion.” “Who is it?” exclaimed the 
princess, and rushed at once to his side, Sha 
bad most carefully watched her hosband's 
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in deep contemplation. “It is my friend, 


the minister's son, by name Durbaddhi. We 


were ever inseparable companions. Ido not 
in which I see him now," said Subuddhi, and 
sent some one to bring Mim. Of the wicked 
and base act of the vile Durbuddhi be did not 
to her inner apartments, as decorum did not 


allow her to be in company with her husband 


when he waa receiving others. 

The persons sent bronght in Durbuddhi. 
Whatever might have been the cruelty that he 
had received from the hands of the minister's 
saw his old companion ushered in, not in that 


blooming cheerful red complexion in which be 


had seen him last, but ina weather-beaten dark 
skin and dejected colour of 9 cooly in which he 
saw him « few minutes ago. 

“I excusé you all your faults, my dear 
Dorbuddhi. Tell me quickly what has brought 
yon to thia wretched plight,” asked Subuddhi, 
minister's son also shed tears copiously, and 





cried or pretended to ery ; for be it known that | 


bringing you back. 
end to your life I never came back to that tank 
in search of you. I engaged myself as 0 cooly 
in the atreets of this town after trying with 
no success several other places, and I now stand 
before you.” Thus ended Darbuddhi, and the 
prince quite forgot his cruelty to him, He 
ordered bis servants to get the minister's son 
bathed, and attired in as rich robes as he himself 
wore. Then he related to him his own story, 


without omitting a single point, and at once | | 


made him his minister. 

The whole story of Durbuddh, excepting 
the single point of his having put out his eyes, 
the prince related to his wife, father, and 
mother-in-law. 


minutes while he was 





‘Thus was Darbuddhi ngain restored to his 


Snbuddhi. Subuddhi did not stop even with 
This went on for some months. All the while 
Durbaddhi was ss obedient as might be, and 
heart of the old king. 


One evening, sfter the signatures were over, 


Durbuddhi stopped fora while ss if desirous 
to speak. “ What do you want," said the old 
king. “ Nothing but your favour,” was the only 
reply, after which he retired. Thos he went 
on 


Every day he stopped for a few minutes after 
the state business was over, and when the old 
evasive answers. 7 
king was extremely provoked. The canning 
“ What big fool are you to stop every day as 
if wishing to speak and never to utter a word,” 
broke out the old king. 
honour; I was thinking 
T should let out my secret or not. At last, I 
“No, you shall let it out,” roared the old king, 


“| beg pardon of your 
ing all the while whether 








whose curiosity was more roused than abated 


_ the nobility of your family, abont the sacrifices 


that you and your ancestors have performed, 


“about the purifeations that you and your elders 


have undergone, and sbont a thousand other 
particulars, each of which is enough to secure 
you and your descendants the place of Achyuta 
for a time, I asy for p time, for listen, please, 
to what follows. When I compared with the 
pure fame of your famous family, that of your 


son-in-law's, my heart began to pain me. In- 


son-in-law is not a prince. No doubt he hes 


like a king. How came he to be so skilful in 


medicine. Just enquire the cause. To be no 
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more in the dark, the king of my country—over 
which my father is the minister—set out one 
day onsavér. While passiny a barber's street 
he saw a beautiful damsel of that caste. 
Bewitched by her beauty the king wanted to 
have her as his concubine, notwithstanding her 
low position in society. The fruit of that 
concubinage is your son-in-law, He being the 
son of a barber-mother acquired so very easily 
the art of medicine. That a king was his 
father makes him look like a prince. If he 
had been of pure birth why should he leave his 
kingdom, and come here to effect the cure of 
yourdaughter, Except this prince, or supposed 
prince, all those that came here were mere 
doctora by caste.” Thus ended the vile 
Darbuddhi, and taking in his hand the papers, 
vanished out of the room quickly, like a serpent 
that bad stung. 

The sweet words in which the minister's son 
clothed bis arguments, the rising passion at the 
thought that he had been falsely imposed upon 
by a barber's son, the shame or rather supposed 
shame that he thought had come over his 
family, and a thousand other feelings clonded 
for a time the clear reason of the old king. 
He saw no other way of putting an end to the 
shame than by the murder of his dear daughter 
and son-in-law first, and of his own self and 
queen afterwards. At once he ordered the 
executioner, who came in. He gave him his 
signet-ring, and commanded him to break open 
the bed-room of his son-in-law that midnight, 
and murder him with his wife while asleep. 
The Aukums or orders given with signet rings 
ought never to bedisobeyed. The executioner 
humbled himself to the ground ns a sign of 
his accepting the order, and retired to sharpen 
his knife for his terrible duty. 

Neither Subaddhi nor his affectionate wife 
had any reason to suspect this terrible order. 
The old queen and the treacherous Darbuddhi 
had equally no reason to know anything about 
it. Theold man, after issuing the Aukum shut 
himself in his closet, and began to weep and 
wail as if he had lost his daughter from that 
moment. Durbuddhi, after kindling the fire, as 
ways the Tami] proverb, by means of his trea- 
chery, came back with the papers to the prince, 
A thought occurred in his mind that Subuddhi's 
fate waa drawing near. He wanted to have 


fulfilled the engagement that took place be- 
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tween himself and the prince about the loan 
fora day of the latter’s wife for his beastly 
enjoyment. The excellent Subuddhi who 
always observed oaths most strictly was confused 
fora time. He did not know what todo, To 


stick to the oath and surrender hia wife ni 


another; or to break it and preserve the 
chastity of his own wife. At last, repeating in 


his own mind, ae Charity elon ocngaese? Ae 


devise to preserve his wife's purity he went to 
her, explained to her how the matter stood, and 


ordered her to sleep with the minister's son 


that night in his own bed-chamber, She 
hesitatingly consented ; for as a good wife she 
could not disobey her husband's commands. 
Subuddhi then told Durbuddhi that he mict 
sleep in his bed-room that night, and have his 
Wife as his companion. 

The princess went to her mother crying that 


| her husband had turned out mad. “ Or else who 


would promise to give his wife to another for 
a night. He has ordered me to sleep this night 
with the minister's son. What does he mean 
by that F” “My daughter ! Fear nothing, 1 

haps in his boyhood, without knowing what On 
delicate duties of a wife are, he agreed to 
present you as a toy to the use of another for 
& night. The promise once made nOW phing 
him. Unable to break it, and leaving it to 
yourself to preserve your chastity, he has so 
ordered you. And he would, nay, must excuse 
you, if you by some means or other save your- 
self, and apparently make good your husband's 
promise also, A thought just comes to me 
how to do that, There is your foster sister 


| exactly resembling you. I shall send her in 


your place, ordering her to behave like yourself 
in your bed-room.” So consoling her danghter, 
the old queen at once made all the requisite 
arrangements. And, of course, Subuddhi had 
no reason then to know anything about them, 
The night came on and the minister's on 
went to the prince's bed-room and slept with 


_ the supposed wife of his friend, with his lovely 
| motto, " dAdharmamé jayam,”" but he WAS soon 
| to learn that Adkarmam never conquers, For at 


midnight, just a few minutes after he had 


at 


‘| 
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night in which Durbuddhi had reached the 
topmost point of his vice be was cut down by 
the supreme hand of God. For, it is said, that 


their business. A servant justat that time 
came running to the old queen, and said, “ Our 





king is weeping in his room that his daughter 
is now no more. I think that there is something 
and console him.” The queen, who knew 
nothing of what had happened, ran to her 
husband’s room quite astonished at the change. 


The husband reported everything to her, the | 


law, and everything, and then concluded that 
their daughter and son-in-law were no more. 
“What | compose yourself. Our son-in-law is 
sitting in his durbar, Our daughter ia just 
you dreaming? Are you in your right 
executioner to bring the heads, which, on exami- 
nation, proved to be those of the minister's son 


thing of the one-day-wife-giving engagement, 


and her own arrangements about it. The 






| derstand what all this 
meant. He drew out his sword and ran to the 
durbar like a maddened lion, and stood. armed 


old king could not 1 









before his son-in-law, “Relate to me your trus 


Speak the trath. How came you to learn 
medicine? If you are a prince why should you 


minister's son ?"" Subnuddhi, without omitting a 
man threw down his sword, took his son-in-law 


his escape, and said,“ My son, my life, my eye. 
and you that hold that motto have conquered 


cnt him off on the very night of his supposed 
col plete conquest by it.” 

Suguga and Dharmadila tothe happy rejoicings 
for the prince and princess's delivery, and a 
re-marriage was celebrated with sll pomp 
tear for his loss. Subsddhi lived for a long 
wife's parents, Through the blessings of Kili 
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XXVIII. 
When Mohammad Ebuirecm Shih retired 


from the kernel of his dominions towards the | 


West, we are told by Minhaj-i-Ssraj he 
entrusted his fortresses to various trusted 
commanders. Thus he appointed the Amir 
Zangi-i-Abi Hafs, with the troopa of Seistan, 
to take charge of Termed, the standard-bearer 
Sam and the pahluvan Arsiah he sent to the 
fortresa of Walkh of Tokharistan, which, our 
author tells us, was four farsankhsa square. 
Bamian he made over to the Amir Umr, the 
u'd-din, Mubammad, son of Ali-i-Eharpost,* 





‘=O ig ihourhood. The 
fortresses of Ghur he confided to the Malik 
Husam-u'd-din, Husain-i-'Abd-u'l-Malik, Sar- 
i-Zarrad, who was in the fort of Sangah of 


| Ghor, and Malik Kutb-a'd-din Husain, son 


of Ali-i-Abi-Ali. The Malik-al-Eutiab," the 
Ikhtiyar-al-Mulk, Daclat Yar-i-Tughrai he sent 


famous pahluvans of Khorasan, the song of 


u'd-din Muhammad, the Jurjani," was planted 
at Herat, and the fortress of Fiwar was made 
over tothe pahluvan Asil-u'd-din,the Nishapuri, 


: son-in-law of the pahluvan Mubarak, the Kurd. 
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The fort of Nasir Koh of Talikan was made 
over to the confidential retainers of Malik 


Shems-n'd-din Utsoz, the Hajib, and the fortress | 


of Rang of Guzarwan to the vassals of Ulugh 
Khan-i-Abi Muhammad. The strongholds of 
of the tribe Abu Sahlan, and those of Ghur to 
the Maliks of Ghur, Firuaz Koh was entrusted 
to Malik Mubariz-u'd.din, the Sebzevari and 
Tulak was given in charge to the Amir Haba- 
shi-i-Nezahwar.* 

Chinghis Khin having conquered Samar. 
kand, apparently appointed Yelin Chutsai as 
its governor, or rather as the representative of 
Mongol authority there. When the Taonist 
sage, Ch’'ang Ch'un, went to visit Chinghiz 
Khin in the West, and arrived at Samarkand, 
the narrative of his journey tells us he was 
met at the suburbs by the Tai-shi-yi-le 
kuokung, by the heads of the Mongol army, 
the chief of the Huiho,* ete. In regard to the 
first of these personages, Bretachnoider anya, 
quoting Palladius, that Taishi is the highest 
charge in the empire, the first councillor of 
the emperor. Yi-la is a family name of the 
Khitan and Kuckun is an honorific title, and 
be suggests that Yeliu Chutsai is really meant.* 
In another place the same narrative says that 
most of the fields and gardens at Samarkand 
belonged to the Mubammadans, but they 
were not allowed to dispose of them. They 


were obliged to manage their properties | 


in conjunction with Khitans, Chinese, and 
men from Ho-si." Chinese workmen were 
living everywhere. ‘'Formerly," he foes on to 
say, “the Taishi lived here, but as this part ofthe 
city has become insecure, owing to numerous 
robberies, he haa withdrawn to the northern 


side of the river.” The master® and his disci. | 


ples occupied the palace, saying the Taouists 
had no fear. The Taishi furnished everyth; 


for the master’s subsistence, and from day | 


to day bis veneration for him increased * 
Gaubil has an interesting notice at this point, 
He says that the Chinese astronomy and the his. 
tory of Yeliu Chuteni speak of an eclipse of the 
moan observed during the siege of Sunsekan’® 


i¢. Mubammadans, AP ies Hg 











by Yelin Chutsai, and that the astronomer 
baving compared the observation of this eclipse 
with the calculation made for the longitude of 
Peking, concluded that Samarkand was two 
hours’ further west." It would seem that while 
Yeliu Chuteai was appointed Mongo Shahnah, or 
civil governor of Samarkand, thattwo Musalmins 





undertook the duty of collecting the ransom, 


namely, Tseket-nl-Mulk and Amir Umid Buzarg, 
or as Abuifaraj calls them, apparently following 
Juveni, Thekat-ol-Molkai, and Al-Amir. id.” 
took some of the young People whom he had 
captured there with him as light troops, and he 
marched with his son, Talui, in the spring of 
1220 towards the wooded district of Nakhsheb, 
whose inhabitants submitted, and where he spent 
is called Niesgab in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi,'* 


| Inthe Yuan-shi it is corrupted into Ye-shi-di. 


shi, written He-she-le-te-sze by Douglas,”® Later 
in the year, accordi ing to the Fuan-shy, Chinghiz 


@neamped at the T'ie-men-kuan, or the iron 


gate pass," ¢¢., the famous Derbend Kohluga 
Pass in the Karatagh mountains, south-west 
of Sa Here he gave andience, accord. 


| ing to the Fuan-shi-lei-pen, to an envoy from 


the Sung emperor, and to another from the Kin 
emperor, who was named Wa-ku-snn Chung. 
tuan. The latter is alone mentioned by the 
other authorities, who tell ua he hald the office 
of vice-president of the board of rites atthe Kin 
court, and that An-Ting chen, a secretary in the 
academy, Waa appointed his assistant, 

A short account of bis journey was taken 


| down from his dictation, and is known as tho 


Pei-shi-ki, or Notes on an Embassy to the North, 


or yellow, in diftevent shades. Their faces were 
almost entirely covered with hair, only the noses 
and eyes could be seen."* Qur traveller noticed 
some of the idios ‘i of the Mal : 1 r 
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offered to be Chinghiz Khin's younger brother,” 
but stipulated to retain the title of emperor. 
to him the country eouth of it with the title of 
Wang. Now Mukhuli has conquered all these 
Waku-son then implored Chinghix to have pity, 
and the latter replied :—“ It is only because of 
the great distance you have come that [ can be 
is in my possession, but there are still some cities 
in Kuan-ai," which have not surrendered. Tell 

: rrender these and he may 


their fingers when esting it, Indian Mulem-— 
madans, we are told, were black, and of good 
character. The ruler of the Muhammadans 
chose his servants from amongst the black- 
est and vilest class of the people of Hindus- 
tan, and marked their faces by burning. The 
The roofs of their houses were covered with 
clay, and all the wood-work in the houses was 
earved. They used white glass for their windows 
and for vessela. The country was very rich in 
silver, pearls, cotton, hemp, 4c, Their arrows, 
large bricks for building bridges." Their 
boats resembled shuttles. ‘They had five kinds 
of corn and mulberry trees, os there were in 
China. Their ealt was found in the mountains. 
They made wine from grapes. They had 
They had camels, but only with one hump. 
snakes with four legs (i.2. lizards). Also 
dangerous insect, like a spider (solpuga ara- 
néoides) which, when it bita man he eried out 
and died. The people dressed simply, and all 
wore girdles Their clothes, cushions, and 
coverlets were all made of wool, which grew 
in the ground.” Their food consisted of cakes 
were dressed in white cloth and covered their 
faces, except the eyes, they did nothing but 
formers and jugglers. Fér pens they used reeds. 
always buried with their heads towards the west. 
Their priests did not shave their heads. Such 















th Kin emperor sent Wu-ka-sun to Chinghis 
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that they would not kill her, and she would 
give thema beautiful pearl. On their asking 
her where it was, she replied, in her stomach, 
Thereupon “they treated her like a pearl 
oyster-shell ; they opened her bowels and found 
it; and after that it was usual with them to 
treat their prisoners im this way, in the hope 
of finding jewels."’™* 

While at Termed, and during the winter, 
Chinghiz ordered a grand hunt, on the usual 
Mongol scale, to be organized, and as his eldest 
son, Juchi, who was the general superintendent 
of the hunts was absent,he instructed his noyans 
to make due preparations. These great hunts 
were an important feature in the Mongol 
polity. Mirkhond, in describing the Yasa 
of Chinghiz Khiin, tells us he enjoined his 
people to pay great attention to hunting, 
since hunting was an excellent school for war, 
He tells us they generally began their prepara- 
tions for the great hunt in the autumn, and 
sent out huntsmen in sdvance to inquire 
whether the was plentiful or not. When 
Mongola were summoned from their huts and 
divided as ina campaign into a centre, right 


and left wings, an advance-guard and a rear- | 


guard. This large body of mer ‘sometimes 
embraced a circuit of a month's journey in 
extent, enclosing forests, deserts, dc, dc. The 
Ehin attended in person with his wives and 


ample provisions. If any animal escaped, the | 


man who negligently allowed it was bastina- 
doed, or even killed, and so if some of the 
soldiers forming the great ring or nerkeh broke 
its contour by advancing too slowly or too fast, 
as the circuit converged the soldiers held each 


other's hands and eventually shoulder to 
shoulder and knee to knee."* We elsewhere read | 


that as the hunters advanced they clanged their 
cymbals and played their musical instruments to 
frighten the animals, The soldiers were not to 
wound or injare any of the beasts, The centre 
to which they converged was a plain previously 
marked out by the hunters. The whole proceed- 
ing was conducted likea serious campaign. Dur- 
ing halts at night sentinels wereduly planted and 
relieved, and those who slept or were negligent 
et] 1 be 4 ee 
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were punished. If a river intervened, which 
could not be forded, a halt was made, the wild 
beasts were driven over, and the hunters passed 
it seated on inflated leathern bags, which were 
tied to the tails of the horses, which were 
guided over by swimmers, As the circle con- 
tracted the wild animals began to feel themselves 
to the thickets, They were dug outof retreats 
which they had songht, and the weak ones were 


cowed by fright sind became quieter, and lions. 


and tigers, beara and boars, became gentle and 
into the central open space called jerkeh by the 
Mongols, the Grand Khan entered amidst the 
sound of trumpets, with a sword in one hand 
and a bow in the other, while a quiver hung 
sons and his generals, and began the slaughter. 
Presently, when tired, he withdrew to an 
eminence, and while seated on a throne watched 
the skill and prowess of his principal followers. 
Presently the other troops were allowed to 
enter and join in the general battue. At length 
Chinghiz Khin's grandsons, accompanied 
by several grandees,"* went to him and 


. capi Am inin "4 animals, 
80 that there might be some stock to breed 
from in the ensuing season, The slaughter 


Mirkhond, the lions and wild asses were alone 
numbered. The object of these bunts, says 
that writer, was not 8olely the chase, but 
archery, and in horsemanship, and to teach the 
various bodies of troops to act in concert and 
to prevent mistakes or weakness, “ The 
practice has always existed,” he says, “ from the 
beginning of the Mongol dynasty, and remaina 
in vigour still,""™ 

After the capture of Termed Chinghiz ray- 
aged the districts of Lengert and Semnan™ 
and sent an army to overran Badakshan,** 
He himself proceeded to cross the Oxus 
and to approach Balkh, the mother of cities, 
the cradle of the earliest Aryan civilizg. 


"Ge eee 
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1,200 public baths. 

its people having begged for quarter the 
Mongols gave an indemnity to the city, and 
but merely put » Shshnah or governor there. 
He dates this in the year 617 hij. He then 
in them; nor did they molest the inhabi- 


porary is somewhat confirmed by the fact 


that Minhaj-i-Saraj does not mention any 
plundering of Balkh. Tt is, however, a issue 
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and retired by way of Nissa to Nishapur. 
of the various towns, &c., to gather round 
troubles to do the same: and he stayed there a 


he had collected to Kahira, where he heard of 


he wished to shut himself up in Eahirs, and 


 boilt on the heads of the twin stars, or 


for having been so faithless to their late 
ruler, Amed-u'd-din, and for having been so 
gubmissive to the Khuireem Shih Muhammad. 
Mongols ordered the citizens to evacuate it 
as usual, under pretence of taking a census, 
and having selected the young people, who 





rest. The walls were broken down, the citadel | 


fill of plunder they marched towards Talikan. 
This is the story as told im the Jihan Kushat, 
and by Rashidu’d-din and Abulghazi.” 
Minhaj-i-Saraj has a detailed secount of the cap- 
ture of a town he calls Walkh, four parasangs 
aquare, situated on & height, and otherwise de- 
scribed aa to make it inconsistent with its being 
but possibly it was one of the hill fortresses 
of Ghar. I shall return to it in o later 
chapter. 

Let ua meanwhile follow the steps of Talui, 


into Khorasan to intercept the retreat of and 

to crush Jelal-a'd-din, the Khuiresm Shih. We 

» Gee Abulfaraj, Chron. Arab.. pp. 22 and3; Abnl- 
121; DB" vol I, pp- a 
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represented d to him that a prince of 


self up in forts and citadels, though they were 
and who informed him of the Mongol forces 
io Ghazni, The Mongols were not long before 
they were on his traces. 

After the march of Subntai and Chepe, who 
passed through, the inhabitants had become 
which Jelal-u'd-din was supposed to bave won 
in Irak, Encouraged by this, » leader of irre- 
to Nishapur. Thereupon Sayid Baterab, govern- 





nor of Tus repaired to a Mongol 


| Bubstai and Chepe, ps 


and 3; Erdmens, 


named Timur, who was posted at Ustua, called 
Astor by Erdmann, with 300 men to guard 
tacked the 2000 troops there, under Sersj-u'd-din 
in the Royal palace, put the greater number of 
the walls.” 





Sobutai brought ono fight with him, bat waa 


| eaten, and, as Inanj was pursuing his men, he 


a 
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overtook a body of Mongols near Nakchivran 
and drove them into a ditch, where they were 
drowned. This exploit got him some renown, 
and having been joined by a body of the 
Sultan's troops who were disbanded and living 


in the woods, he went to Nissa, whose governor | 


had gone on a pilgrimage to Mekka. There he 
secured the money which had been collected in 


taxes in 1221, with which he furnished his | 


army. As the Mongols were now approaching 
Nissa in force he retired to the mountains.” 
When he retired westwards, Mohammad Kbnui- 
rezm sent a messenger to Nissa to tell its 
governor that the Mongols did not make war 
like other people, and that it would be the 
best thing on their approach to retire into 
the mountains with his people, as they would 
probably withdraw when they had ravaged 
the country. 

Its citadel had been razed by order of 
Sultan Takish, and its site had been plough- 
ed. The citizens now proceeded to rebuild 
it. Tt was situated on the confines of the 
desert, and had long served as a frontier 


fortress to the Persians and Turks. It gave 
his name to the famous prince historian, 


Muhammad of Nissa, Shihab-n'd-din the Sul- 


tin's Vizier, had retired thither with his trea- | 


sures, his son and some other Eh 


The Mongols now approached it. According to | 
De la Croix, who apparently follows Nissavi, | 


they were commanded by Jafar the Chapar of 
the Chinese and Irka Noyan, who were accom- 
panied by an experienced general, named 
Balkush,™ bat it would seem that the titnlar 
chief of the army was Tului's brother-in-law, 
Togachar. They offered the citizens reasonable 
terms, bat while the negotiationa were pro- 
ceeding some one shot an arrow from the 
ramparts and killed Balkosh. The siege was 
now pressed, and twenty catapults were built, 


which were served and the battering rams — 


dragged into place by captives and others 
pressed into the service. These engines, called 
harakas, were covered with wet hidea to 
prevent them being fired. After an assault of 
fifteen days, a breach was made in the walls, 
which the Mongols duly occupied, The 
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following day they entered the leet alah 


collected on the plain outside showers of 
missiles were poured among them after they 
had had their hands tied behind them. “These 
unfortunate people,” says Nissavi, “ did as they 
were told; if they had fled to the neighbouring 
mountains the greater part of them would 
have escaped. When they were pinioned the 
Mongols slew them, men, women, and children 
together, with showers of arrows, The number 
of the dead, including both people of Nissa and 
others from the country round wag 70,000." 
Shihab-n'd-din and hie son were led in chaing 
before the Noyans, who ordered their treasure 
chests to be opened before their eyes, and then 
had them decapitated. Shihab-n'd-din's tomb, 
says De la Croix, may still be seen in a place 
called Hafna.** 

Three days after the capture of Nissa the 
Kharendar,” situated on a scarped rock be- 
tween Nissa and Nishapur, and considered 


to be the strongest fortress of Khorasan, 


Nissavi saya it had, according to tradition, 
of Islam in these districts. As it was in the 
centre of the province it formed an asylum 
for escaped prisoners and other fugitives."* 
Nejm-n'd-din, one of the greatest prandees of 
the Ehuirezmian empire, had only a few days 
before visited the place with his riches. On 
entering it he was so impressed with ite strength 


| that he said to Nissavi, “We will await the 


Tartara here. But when he saw that they at- 
tacked iton its weakest side, he grew afraid and 
asked the governor to lethim down into the plain 


| by ropes at = place where he wonld not be seen. 


This Nissavi did, and he escaped.“° The place 
was attacked with vigour, but presently the 
Mongol commander, having satisfied himself 
that he would require » larger force to take it, 
and having determined to raise the siege, sent 
& Messenger to ask for 10,000 cotton ropes 
and other articles, “although,” says Nissavi, 
“they were gorged with booty from Nissa. | 
consented, but when it became necessary to take 


| these objects to them, no one would volunteer, 


i, Caendar by De ls Croix. 
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as it was known they killed everybody. Even- 
tually two old men devoted themselves to the 
commended them to my care if they should 
then spread themselves over Khorasan. “‘ When 
they entered a district,” says Nissavi, “they as- 
sembled. the peasants, and took them with them 
to the town they meant to attack, using them 
in working the siege machinery. Terror and 





desolation spread every where, so that he who was | 


made prisoner was more st ease than he who 
awaited eventa at home, The gentry with their 


servants and weapons were also obliged to help in 


these siege operations. Those who refused were 
attacked in their houses, and slaughtered with 
their honseholds.”"™ 


Togachar now marched upon Nishapur, where 


him. Besides catapults and balistas, there 
were 3,000 machines for discharging iron 
in shape like rockets, naphtha in flasks, and 
300 ghirarahs (some unknown projectiles), etc. 
etc. The place was attacked in December 122). 


Three days later Tugachar was struck at the | 


time of mid-day prayer by some-projectile, and 
was killed, Thereupon the next in command, 
whose name Major Raverty reads as the Noyan 
Nurka, deeming it impossible to capture the 
place with the force he had with him, divided 
his army into two sections ; with one of these 
he assailed Sebzevar, which he captured in three 
days and put the inhabitants to the sword 


to the number of 70,000, and then apparently | 


went to join Subutai and Chepe, who had sent 
for reinforcements. The other division he sent 
to assist Timur, who had gone to Tus, as 
we have mentioned. He speedily captured 
the strong fortresses in that district which 


still held out, including Karand Nokan. Major | 


Ravert says the fortress of Jand, near Tus.” 

Let us now turn to Talni and bis doings. 
He marched apparently straight upon Merv, 
otherwise known as. Merv Shih-i-Jihan, 
i¢, king of the world, situated five leagues 
to the north of Merv-ar-Rud. The Seljik 
Sultan Malik Shah made it his capital, and 
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its three public libraries, one of which contained 
Nishapur, Herat, Balkh, and Bukhara nlchs ra reap | : ec: 





it made it very fertile.* When Muhammad 


not were to submit.” Its former governor, 
Majir-nl-Mulk, had been displaced for some 
fault by Nejm-u'd-din, styled Bahai-ul-Mulk, 
who, on the approach of Subntai and Chepe 


went on to Alstagh,s very powerful fortress 
Nejm-u'd-din's depaty at Merv, as well as the 
mufti, were in favour of submitting to the 
Mongols; the Kadhi and chief of the Sayids, on 
former apparently prevailed, and when Chepe 
and Subutai arrived at Marnchak, a deputa- 






tion from Mery went to offer submission. But 


about this time = Turcoman officer, named 
of Muhammad, having collected a body of his 
joined by all those who were in favour of re- 
sistance, and who had suffered severely at the 
Mujir-ul-Mulk, after Mubammad's death, had 
traeelled partly on foot and partly ono lame 
ass he had with him to the fortress of Salug 
(Major Raverty places it in Ghilan), where he 
governor, and afterwards went on to Merv, 
and took up his quarters in the garden, named 
Major Raverty says the Dar-i-Sarrajan, or 
Gate of the Saddlers. He was joined by many 
Se See 





Khudrezm Shih retired he advised such of the 
people of Merv who could do so to remove to 
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- of the citizens. The troops also went over to 
him, so that he found himself at the head of 
7,000 or 8,000 men, and at length Buka himself 
was constrained to submit. Mujir-ul-Mulk now 
aspired to a higher position than that of vizier. 
He pretended to be of the royal stock, his 
mother having belonged to Muhammad's harem, 
and having been enceinfe when she was given 
in marriage to the person who passed for his 
father."" He also had a large property and a 
palace at Mery, The Sheikh-ul-Islim of Merv, 
Shems-u'd-din Harisi, who was a partizan 
of the Mongols, sent s message secretly to his 
relative, the Kadhi of Sarakhs, whose inhabi- 
tants had submitted to them, and sought to 
embroil him with Mojir-ul-Molk. The latter 
suspected his treason, but did not move until 
he, in fact, confessed it by pronouncing as he 
preached in the mosque the phrase, “May all 
the enemies of the Mongols perish.” The people 
who heard the words were enraged. He then 
tried to evade them by saying the words had 
passed his lips contrary to his will. Shortly after, 
one of his letters to the Kadhi of Sarakhs was 
intercepted. When charged he denied the trea- 
son, but was convicted by the production of the 
letter. 
dragged through the city at a horse's tail, and 
left to the dogs." 

Meanwhile the Sultin’s deputy, Bahai-nl- 
Mulk, went from Alatagh to Mazanderan, and 
there made terms with the Mongols, offering 
to hand over the city to them, and to pay 
them a tribute in cotton cloth if they would 
give him the command of it. They accordingly 
let him go, with a Mongol escort of 7,000 


men. When he arrived at Shahristan he heard | 


of the revolution which bad taken place at 
Merv, and wrote to Mujir-ul-Mulk, who was 
at the head of 80,000 men, that it wre no use 
resisting the Mongols, whose power was over- 
whelming, that 7,000 of them with 10,000 
light troops were marching on Merv, and 
that he wished to warn him before it was too 
late, Thig news caused terror in the town, the 
two messengers who took the letter were ques- 
tioned about it, and confessed its trnth. They 
were killed, and detachments sent out td scour 


the roads. The Mongols, on their part, finding | 
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He was put to death, and his body was | 


that Bahai-n'l-Malk had deceived dea put him 


to death, and then withdrew. Majir-ul-Molk 


now sent troops to Sarakhs, where the Kadhi 
Shems-u'd-din waa seized, and accused of taking 
presents to Chepe, and of having accepted the 
government of the town from the Mongols. He 
was handed over tothe son of pahluvan Abubakr 
Diwaneh, whose father he had killed, and waa 
put to death, Meanwhile, as no news of the 
Mongols arrived, Mujir-ul-Mulk allowed himself 
to be lulled into a false security, until Ikhtiyar- 
u'd-din, the governor of Amuyah, who was a 
Turkoman, arrived with the news that they had 
crossed the Oxusat Amuyah, and were investing 
Kals-i-Nan, A party of 800 of them, accord- 
ingly were attacked in rear by 2,000 Ebni- 
recmians under Shekh Khin and Aghaul 
the Hajib, and all killed, except 30, who were 
captured, paraded about the town, and then put 
to death, after which the Turcomans were so 
elated that having chosen Tkhtiyar-u'd-din as 
their leader, they refused to obey Mujir-nl- 
Mulk, and failing to surprise the town plundered 


its environs,”” 

Erdmann tellsa different story. He says that 
the Khuirezmians numbered 10,000 men, and 
were commanded by Shekh Khin and Aghul 
Sahib, that they were the beaten party and 
were nearly exterminated, and that their two 
chiefs were forced to seek shelter at Destejerd ™ 

This was only the Mongol advance guard. 
However, Tolui, whose people were now 
masters of Sarakhs, Nissa, Abiverd, and other 


places in the nesighboaratod, with a force of 


70,000 men, was close behind. Weare told, 
how 400) 1° 4000) of his men, who went ont to 
reconnoitre, attacked and dispersed 12,000 ! ! ! 
Turkomans, who were encamped ata place called 
Kiul “like wolves dispersing a herd of sheep.’ 
They committed a great slaughter, women ond 
children sharing the fate of men—and they 


| captared 60,000 head of cattle, without count- 
| ingsheep.” The following day, that is to aay, 


on the Ist of Febraary 1221, they appeared 
before the Firuz gate of the city, having been 
guided by a shepherd named Rani, and Tului 
made a circuit about it at the head of 500 
horsemen. A week later the main army took 
up its quarters there, I will continus the story 


SS 
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in the graphic words of Ibn-al-Athir, as sent to 


me by my excellent friend, Dr. Rieu. 

“They advanced upon Merv and besieged it, 
and they laboured at the siege and were urgent 
in fighting, and the people of the city were 
weakened by their former defeat at the camp, 
and the greatness of the slaughter and the 
taking of prisoners from among them, And 
when, the fifth day after the defeat, the Tartars 
sent to the Amir, who was in Merv, com- 

ing over those who were in it, saying 


to him, “ Do not destroy thyself and the people | 
of the town, come forth to us, and we will make» 


thee Amir of this town, and will withdraw 


from thee.” He sent to ask amnesty for — 


himself and the people of the city. So they 
gave them quarter, and he came forth to them, 
and the son of Chinghiz Khan invested him with 


arobe of honour, and paid him respect, and said : 


to him: “I desire that thou shouldst review 
thy companions, to see whoso is fit for our 
service, that we may take him into our service 
and give him lands and attendance upon us 
(i.c. the honour of being near our presence). 
them thus in his power, he seized them and 
their Amir, and beat their necks; and when 
he had done with them he said to them, 
« Sammon hither the merchants of the city and 
the owners of wealth in superfiaity, and those 
who know trades and handicrafts, representa- 
tives (of each), and let them show (their skill) 


beforeus, and do what is commanded them, And | 


when the specimens were finished, he ordered 
that the people of the town should depart from 
“+ with their families. So they all departed, 
and not one perished in it, Then he seated 
himself on a throne of gold, and ordered that 
those of the soldiers that he had seized should 
present themselves. 5o they bronght them to 
the presence, and their necks were beaten 
severely, the people helping them and weep- 
ing. And as to the popalace, the men, women, 
and children were separated, and it was 4 
day of much vehement erying out, and 


them with a variety of tortures, demanding 


riches : and sometimes one of them died from 
the severity of the beating and there remained 
not to him wherewithal to ransom his life. 
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the grave in search of treasure, and ¢ 








Then they burned the city, and burned the tom 
of Sulbin Sanjar (the Saljak), and they dug up 


thas three days, snd on the! fourth day be 
ordered the slaughter of the people of the city, 


every one of them, for he said ‘they resisted 
as’ So they killed them all, and he ordered 
the slain to be numbered. There were about 





about the surrender of the city, which are inter- 
esting. He tells us how, on the twenty-third 
Jamal-n'd-din, who presented himself before 


‘Tula with the chief ecolesiaatica of the place, 


and having offered the customary presents, 
ransom of 200,000 dinars, 30,000 kharwars 
of grain, 100,000 ambling horses, and 100 
Hinda and Turki slaves, to accept a Shahnah 
terms were accepted, a dress of honour was 
given to the Imim, and he was sent back. Next 
day Mujir-ul-Mulk with ten of the principal 
men came out with presents, and presented 
himself before Tulni. He was stopped at the 
entrance by the Amirs, who exacted from him 


was to be given them on the wealthier citizens. 
They promised that they would obtain in 
return Tului’s written guarantee for the lives 
of the inhabitants, Wishing to save the 
chants in the city, and sent a party of Mongols 





| nose, ears, and tine of Mojir-al-Malk, and put 
him to death.” D'Ohsson, apparently follow- 
ing the Jihan Kushat, tells us that a list 


of the richest men in Merv was made out at 
Tului’s demand, This consisted of 200 mer- 
chants and proprietors, who. were sent to the 
people took four days to defile out of the city. 
and while Tului sat on » golden throne the 
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decapitated in the view of their fellow-citizens, 
and men, women, and children were separated, 
and then divided among their inexorable captors 
for slaughter, and in this butchers’ work the 
soldiery from Sarakhs, to revenge the death of 
their Imam, rivalled the Mongols themselves. 
The artizans and a few young people destined 
to be slaves were alone spared. The richer 
citizens were tortured to make them disclose 
their wealth.* The author of the Jihan Kushas 
says further that the Syed Iz-u'd-din and 
several others were engaged for thirteen days 
in counting the corpses, which were found to 
number 1,300,000." This, no doubt, includes, 
in addition to the actual inhabitants of Merv, 
many who had sought shelter there from 
the neighbouring towns. Orders were given to 
raze the walls and to burn the Maksura of the 
Hainfah Mosque. Tului nominated one of the 
magnates of the place, who had doubtless 
been treacherous to his people, and who was 
named Zia-u'd-din Ali, as governor of ita ruins, 
with Barmias as shahnah, or daruga, and then 
withdrew. 

Soon after its capture news arrived at Merv 
that the son of the pahluvan Abdbakr Divinah 
had revolted at Sarakhs. Zia-u'd-din set out 
with the troops at Merv to put down this 
revolt; while Barmias taking with him the 


artizans and others in his charge, set out with | 


them for Bukhara, intending to settle there, 
When the latter had left the place, fancying 
that it was because he must have heard some 
news of the approach of the Sultan Jelal-n'd- 
din, the indomitable, but most imprudent 
sounded and broke ont into revolt. This was 
in the beginning of Ramizan 618 hij. Bamias 
hearing of this returned, went to the gate and 
summened the rebela to submit, As none of 
them obeyed, he revenged himself by killing 
some people whom he met with about the gate, 
and then continued his march to Bukhara 
with his companions, among whom was the 
Khoja Muhadseb-u'd-din of Astaribid, who had 
expressed a wish that Barmins would appoint 
him Shahnah of Merv during his absence, 


Meanwhile Zia-u'd-din returned again from | 


Sarakhs under pretence of restoring order at 
Merv, to take provisions to its inhabitants, 


 D'Ohmon, vel. I, pp..285 and 988; Erdmann, | 


pp. 410—414. 


and to divide the plunder he had with him 


| among them, and sent them a letter by his son, 


Bahasi-ul-Mulk. He seems to have obtained 


possession of the town again, and proceeded to 
rebuild the walla and fortifications. Presently 


| Kusb-tigin pahlnvan, called Nush Tigin by Ra- 


verty, one of the Sultin’s officers, arrived before 
the place, and proceeded to invest it, The 
people inside were largely favourable to him, 
so Zia-u'd-din withdrew from the place, and 
marched to attack Meragha.* Enush-tigin 
entered and proceeded once more to collect 
people, and to introduce cultivation there. 
Some of the inhabitanta, however, were parti- 
sans of Zin-u'd-din, and sent to ask him to 
He went, and while halting at the 
gate sent some of his followers to announce 
his arrival to his supporters. Kush-tigin 
having heard of this had him seized and 
taken before him, and as he knew that his 
own life would be forfeited if be fell into 

his opponent’s hands he had him pnt to 
death, and continued with great confidence 
his work of restoration. Meanwhile he heard 
that Kharaja Noyan was marching against 
Sarakhs. He accordingly collected 1,000 men, 
and fled towards Seng-pusht, KEharaja pur- 
sued and attacked him, and slew the greater 
part of his men. Three or four days later 200 
horsemen approached Merv under Kbutkhu 


- ferred to trust. to their fortifications he sent to 


Nakhsheb with news of what had occurred to 


the two commanders, Bertai and Khubai. 


Raverty mentions one only, and calls him Torbai 
or Turtai, Bertai arrived five days Inter with 
5,000 men under the command of a general 
named Ak Malik. They surrounded the place 


| immediately, and speedily occupied it, and sent 


its defenders to the shambles in parties of ten 
and twenty until, we are told, they had slaugh- 
tered 100,000 of them, an immense number 
considering what had already occurred, un- 

less many of them were strangers who had 
sought refuge there. They then proceeded deli- 
berately to ruin the markets, palaces, mosques, 
and other principal buildings. Bertai or Turtai 
then left again with the Mongol army for Nakh- 
sheb while Ak Milik hunted all those who had 


Ohsson, vol. I, p. 287. _ 
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furtively escaped, and in order to gain his pur- 
from Nakhsheb whom he had with him to sound 
the summons to prayers. Those who obeyed 
were immediately killed. The pitiless hunting 
days." Major Raverty says “but twelveper 


Lede 
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| sioge train. They hed with them 9,000 balistns 
and 300 catapalte, 700 machines. for 5 a 


some say only four and no more, were left alive | 


in Merv, and these, according to the Raweat 
u's Safa, were Hindus.” 


But the situntion was much too important 





and attractive to be deserted so long ss 


told that many who had fied to the deserts 
on the withdrawal of the Mongols, over whom 
a prince Arslan took command. A band of 
predatory robbers, 10,000 strong, thus ga- 
thered round him, with whom he made at- 
tacks upon Merv-n'r-Rad, Talikan, etc. and 
plundered the Mongols of cattle and horses. His 
authority lasted for six months. From another 
side the Turkoman Hus Nesa made an attack 
upon Merv, where Basrah was then administra- 
Kharaja marched to the relief of Merv with 
there 
hands upon, and the work was completed by » 
large army of Afghans and men from Ghazni, 
who soon after arrived under Khutkhu. The 
beautiful and prosperous city was now over- 


qhelmed, and it remained desolate until the | 
when Shih Rukh, the son of | 


year 812 hij., 
the great Timor, ordered it to be rebuilt.” 
Let un now revert to Talui. After the 
capture of Merv, he set out for Nishapur to 
revenge himself for the death of his brother-in- 
law, Tugachar, Nishapur was one of the 
most famous cities of Asia, Its name means 
city of Sapor, and during the Sassanian dynasty 
it waa the capital of Khorasan, and was em- 


phatically called Iran. It had been destroyed | 
twice in less than a century, In 1153 by the | 


Oghuz Turks who revolted against Sultan 
Sanjar, and in 1208 by an earthquake, but it 
ous and populous place, now prepared for a 
ita walla were 
ee Enimans, pp-410and 418; Tababat-<-Naziri, p. 1004 


unexpectedly slew all he could lay his 
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shapur was the capital, and brought up a great 


500 catapults, ‘The Mongols 






| 





naphthn, 4,000 Indders,and 2,500 loads of stones. 
distance, although the surrounding mountains 
furnished an ample supply. The preparations 
judge of the province, Bukn-n'd-din Ali ibn 





annual tribute if the place were spared, but 


chief judge, The nextday he made the tour 


of the fortifications, encouragmg his men to 


taneously from all sides on the 7th of April 
1221, the struggle lasted all day and the follow- 
ing night when, the ditches being filled and 
waa stormed, the attack being especially pressed 
Kharakhusian bastion. The Mongols speedily 
now proceeded to an indiscriminate slanghter. 


fight bravely. The nssanlt was given 





death, even the cats and dogs. Tugachar's 


widow headed s fiman or 10,000 men in the 
bloody work of slaughter, and smong their 


ignominious fashion. The carnage 
four days, and as Talai had heard that at Merv 
be cut off, and separate pyramids to be formed 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s heads. Four 
danta were still living in Timur's days, Those 
who hid in the ground were songht out by 





pose was made to run over it 50 a8 to sap what- 
on 
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ever buildings remained. The greater number 
of houses were probably built of unburnt bricks, 
and bullocksand ploughs were brought, and its 
site was sown with barley, and the Mongol 
horses fed on it when it sprang up. One Mongol 
officer and four Tajiks were left to slay any who 
might have escaped the massacre. Minhaj-1- 
Saraj says Tului martyred every personin Nisha- 
pur, desolated it, razed the walls of the city, and 
hsving had a pair of oxen yoked he had them 


buildings remained.” Nissavi says that four or 
five yeara after, Jelal-u'd-din Khuiirezm Shih 
having recovered Persia, let out to furm the 
right of digging for treasure im the desolated 
district for 30,000 dinars a year. Often this sum 
was recovered in a single day, and even more— 
treasure buried with its owners."* Twelve 
days were spent in counting the dead, which 
Mirkhond tells us numbered 1,747,000," o 
terrible hecatomb, representing very probably 
the depopulation not of the city merely, but 
of the whole district. It has been remarked 
as strange that these cities of Khorasan did 


not offer the sturdy resistance to the Mongols | 


that was offered by the smaller fortresses, but 
the fact is that, like Paris in the recent sloge 
the very number of useless mouths to be fed 
wags a great source of weakness to the garri- 
son, and erented a continual clamour for terms. 

Ibn-al-Athir says that when the Mongols 
had made an end of Nishapur they sent 
detachment to Tua, which did the like again 
there, and pillaged it and plundered the tomba 
of Ali-ibn Musa-ar-Hiza (the descendant of tho 
Prophet, so moch venerated by the Shins) 
and Hariin-ar-Rashid, until they reduced 
everything to ruins. Tus revived again with 
great splendour during the dynasty of the 
Sefei, who changed ita site a little, and gave it 
the new name of Meshed. 

Talui also ravished the district of Kuhistan, 


and then proceeded to attack Herat, the only | 


great town left intact in Khorasan. Having 
reached Bartu, a place near Herat, called 
Shabartu by Raverty, he sent an envoy named 
Zenbur to summon the place, which was 


governed by Malik Shems-u'd-din Jurjint, 


We are told by Ehuandamir that he wag only 


© Tabakat-<-Nasiri, pp. 1001-1 
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and make his submission. 





nominally subject to the Khuirezm Shih, with 


whom he was in fact at fead, and had surprised 
Sultin's uncle. The garrison is said to have 
numbered 100,000." Tului’s envoy asked 
that the prince himself with his generals, 
judges, and other grandees shonld come out 
He replied trucu- 
ently, that “ it was far from him to submit him- 


| self to unbelieving Tartars and Mongols,” and 
driven over the city, 60 that not a vestige of ita | 


be ordered the envoy to be put to death, This 
naturally greatly enraged Tuloi, and he drew 
near the city with his forces. It proved, 
however, to be very strongly fortified, being 
then as now one of the most important for- 


tresses of Asia, and its garrison resisted and 
fought desperately. Several thousands of the 


besiegers were killed, and among then 1,700 of 
Tulm’s picked men, his beks, says Abulghazi. 
The struggle thus went on for seven days, on 
the eighth a furious battle was fought, during 
which Shems-u'd-din was killed by an arrow. 
This fact was concealed, but two parties im- 
mediately arose inside, The town was only a 
recent congnest of the Ehudrezm Shih's, and 
could not be expected to be very loyal to him. 
One party, including Jelal-n'd-din's supportere 
and the troops, were for resisting to the end. 
The other, consisting of the Persian citizens 
with the Kadhiand other magnates, were for 
asking terms. The fact of its dubious allegi- 


| ance to Jelal-u'd-din, and the great resistance he 


had received doubtless induced Tului, notwith- 
standing his envoy’s death, to treat it better 


| than was his wont. He rode to the edge of 


toe ditch with 200 men, and offered the people 
their lives if they would submit and obey his de 
puties, and be promised to exact from them only 
half the taxes paid to the Khufrezm Shih, 
and fortified his promise with a strong oath. 
Thereupon the city gates were thrown open, 
First of all the Muqaddam, or superintendent 
of the weavers, Erdmann says the guardian of 
the wardrobe, the Amir Iz'n'd-din, came out 
with 100 people of his trade, each bearing 


| Dine pieces of famous Herat cloth as a present 


for Tului, who received them well, as he did the 
magnates of the place. He kept his word so 
far as the civilians were concerned, but he 


and notes; Erd- 
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ordered the soldiery, 12,000 in number, who | c 


were supporters of Jelal-n'd-din, to be pat to 
death. He appointed the Malik Abu-bekr 
Meraghani governor of Herat, and nominated 
Mangatai or Mangai, called a by 
Erdmann, as its shahnah or governor.” 

Eight days after the capture of Herat Tulay 
received orders to rejoin his father before 
Talikan. 

A curious story was afterwards ? 
about the sieze of Herat by Wahidu'd-din 
Bushanj or Fashauj, the Kadhi of Gharjistdn, 
and is reported by Minhaj-i-Saraj, who claims 
to have hetrd it from the hero of the story, 
whom he met at Kain in the year 622 hij. The 
story has been repeated by Mirkhond, and 
from his version Erdmann no doubt took the 
story as told by him. The Kadhi's story is that 
during the siege he was in the habit like 


other people of donning his armour and 


mounting the ramparts to view the forces. 
One day when thus dressed in full panoply, and 
while the le was going on outside he 
missed his footing and rolled like a ball down 
the rampart amidst a shower of weapons from 
the Mongols and renegade Musalmiins with 
them, and rolling into their midst was captured 
by a party of them. This was opposite where 
Tului had his tent pitched, and he rolled 20 
ella (gaz) down the slope of the rampart and 
then dropped 40 ells more into the ditch, and 
this without a wound or any injury. Tului, 


when he had alighted, sent some people to fetch | 


him, und finding he was unhurt asked if he 
belonged to the race of Adam, or was a part, a 
demon, an angel, or did he hold a charm bearing 
the names of the Ulngh Tengri, ic. the Great 
God. The diplomatic Kadhi replied that he 
belonged to the unfortunate leaned class which 
blesses and prays, and that he had only one 
thing with him, namely, the fact of having 
seen him (Tulni) was enough to secure his 
safety. The answer pleased the Mongol chief, 
who preieed his wit, gave him some presents, and 
. to present him to his father. Mean- 
while he made him over to the care of one of 
the principal Mongols. When Tului rejoined 
his father he took the Kadhi with him, and he 
joined his service, ‘'I was constantly in attend- 


ance at his threshold,” he says, “and he used | 





notinuall tongue of wna the teudisous Of ice. 
es aleila and concerning the sovereigns of 
Ajam, and the kings of the past, and would 
enquire, ‘Did Muhammad (on whom be peace) 
foretell aught about my rise and sway ?" IT 
used to relate to him the traditions of the 
prophet which they have related respecting 
the irruption of the Turks, and he used to say, 





"My heart beara evidence that thon speakest. 


the truth,” until one day during conversation 
he said to me,‘ A mighty ome will remain 
cerns ttc stirred parte oR 





3 aro 

but how will s name endure when the Ehin's 
servants martyr all the people and massacre 
paag hoe nc will remain to tell the tale 7?’ 





ed this sentence, Chinghiz Khin 





effects of rage upon i aera brow, I 


washed my hands of life, and gave up all hope 
of existence, I made sure to myself that the 
time of my departure was come, and that [ 
should leave the world from the blow of the 
sword of this accursed one. After « minute 
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of Muhammad the Aghri have reached, there 
I will carry slaughter and cause devastation. 
The remaining people who are in other parts 
of the world and the sovereigns of other 
kingdoms, they will relate my history.” 
The Kadhi found he had lost favour with 
Chinghis Khan by his too great frankness, 
and he accordingly took an early opportunity 
of making his escape. The story, which has 
singular probabilities with it, is a good proof 
of the bitter animosity which the ruthless 
conduct of Mahammad had inspired, and how 
impossible the implacable tyrant found it to 
support the mingled insults and indignities 
which he had received, and of which the 
desolation of Khorasan was the price. 


We have described Tuluts campaign 28 | 


reported by the Persian writers, and it will be 
well to complate it by the shorter notice given 
by the Chinese and native historians. In the 
Yuan-shi this campaign of Tului is given in 
epitome. Wo there read that he took the cities 
of Ma In ch’a-ye k'o, + ¢- Maruchak, a district 
subject to Merv, Ma-ln, i.e. Mera or Merv, and 
Si-ln-ane, i.e. Sarakhs. This is assigned to the 
year 1221. During the next year it is recorded 
that he took the cities of Tu-sze (Tus), Ni cha- 
wur (Nishapur), and when returning devastated 
the kingdom of the Mu-la-yi, ie. the Mu-la- 
| npsassi In none of the 
western writers are gre told that the Mongols 
ny encounter with the 
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Temaclites, Tocontinue, Tului crossed hativee: 


Ch’o-ch’o-lan, which may be also reall Shno- 
shuo-lan, and by which perhaps the Hari-rud is 
meant, captured the city of Yo-li, i.e. Herat, and 


other places,and then rejoined his father.“ The 


Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ehi tells us Tulai captured the 
cities of Isiepur, te. Nishapur, Chukhchelien, 
the Ch'o-ch'o-lan of the Yuan-shi, Tin, te. 
Herat, and Sisten (Scistin). The Huang-yuan 





| gays in 1221 he took the cities of Ma-la-ch’a- 


ye-k'o (Maruchak) Wulu (probably, says Bret- 
schneider, & misprint for Malu or Merv), Bi-la- 
sze (Sarakhs), Ni-sha-n-r (Nishapor), and Ye-li 
(Herat). In the spring of 1223 he took T’u sze 
(Tar) ,and Ni-sha-u-r(t .e. Nishapur, for thesecond 
time). At the beginning of the hot season he re- 


the country of the Mu-la-di (ie. the Mulahids), 
devastated it, crossed the river So-so-lan,™ 
and reached Ye-li, t,e., Herat.” The Yuan-she- 
lei-pen tells us thot Tulut in this campaign was 
accompanied by the idikut of the Uighurs, whom 
it styles Itugu, king of the TIgur, and who it 
says had command of 10,000 men, They secured 
Malu (ie. Mery), Chakiko, (?) Malusilassi 
(Marachak), Sarakhs and other places, and 
having secured a great booty in 8 kingdom 
called Mulay (ie. of the Malahids), crossed 
a river called Sho-shu-lan, and marching 


by way of Ye-li, ie, Herat, arrived at 
| Talikan.” 


\FACSIMILES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.0.5., M-R.A.5., C,.1.E. 


The want has long been felt of some purely | 


mechanical facsimiles of tho Ajéka Edicts, As 
regards the process according to which litho- 
graphs are propared from reduced copies nade 
by eye from a comparison of impressions, photo- 
yraphs, and published texte,—no matter what 
amount of personal learning, akill, and atten- 
tion, may be brought to the work, the fact 
remains that such lithographs are not facsimiles 
of the inscriptions as they really are, and they 
fail entirely to give any representation of the 
surroundings of the riginal writings. And, as 
long as such lithographs are tho only ones 
available to the public, so long there cannot 


- Tapabot- Maries, pp. 1088—1042 ; Erdmann, pp. 421 


cease to be varieties of opinion and doubts and 
speculation as to what the readings of the 


“original texts might be found to be, if they 


could be examined in sifu. 

I do not propose myself to enter into any of 
the questions of disputed readings. My desire 
is simply to make the necessary facsimiles 
available to those who have made a special 
study of the Asdka Edicts. And, with this 
object, I now issue six plates from AllahAbid 
and Delhi. The plates have been prepared by 
a purely mechanical process throughout ; being 
simply reduced by photo-lithograpby from the 
black-and-white ink impressions made by a 





™ Brotachneider, Notices ! ! 
* Videants, © Jd, 7 68 PPS Gaubil, p- 38. 


but before doing so, he made an tenniretnn tits" 





FACSIMILES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA. 





man who is employed by me specially for such 
work, and who has attained great proficiency 
in it. My own share of the work has simply 
been to revise the lithographs, and to see that 
they corresponded in all details with the im- 
preasions from which they were made. In the 
ease of inscriptions the letters of which are 
incised so deeply as those of these Aséka Edivts 
are, the depression of the paper into the letters 
leads, in the photographic process, to a alight 
shadow being cast in places over what should 
be the pure white interiors of the letters; of 
this, plenty of instances may be seen through- 


out these plates. It conld be remedied, of | 


course, by clearing out the letters after the 
photograph has been transferred to the litho- 
graphic stone. But to do this to the extent 


that would be necessary would interfere with | 


the purely mechanical nature of the litho- 
ciently clear throughout in spite of these sha- 
dows, I have allowed the latter to remain as 
they are. With this sole exception, the plates 
now issued give — faithful facsimiles 
of the original inscriptions and all their sur- 
roundings, 
ALLAHABAD. 


The large column standing in the Fort at 
AllahAbid contains three sets of Addka inscrip- 
tions ;—Edicta I. to VL, in one block ;—and, on 
other parts of the pillar, two small inscriptions 
which General Cunningham has named the 
Queen's Edict and the Kaniimbi Edict. I 
publish, for the present, the first set only. 

This block of writing begins on the south 
side of the pillar, towards the south-west, and 
ends on the north side, towards the north-east. 
The inscription covers an area of about 5’ 9” 
high by 4’ 3” broad, The top line is about 17° 3", 
and the bottom line about 11’ 6, above the 
place where the pillar starts from its present 
pedestal, The average size of the letters,— 
that is to say, of such letters as are written 
entirely on the lines of writing,—varies 
from }" to 14". The inscription was boldly 
and deeply engraved, and has snffered but 
little from the weather, except where the sur- 
face of the stone itself has peeled off, And the 
present confused appearance of it is due chiefly 
to the later inscriptions that have been engraved 





* ‘To economise space, this tie teontiglion halk 
tn the iithagragh, bees nadieiel'ha' a usanie poopeatien 


bed weem tlie oniptoad tikes aeareitue ieiab 
serious damage that has been done to it is due 
to seven entire lines and the greater part of 
the eighth, line 16, having been entirely 
destroyed to make room for a circular inscrip- 
tion of Jahingir which is there engraved round 
the column.* 


Dentut. 


The present plates are from the which 
is known by the name of Firdz Shih’s Lat or 
the Siwilik Pillar, and which stands ina very 
conspicuons position on the top of a three- 
atoreyed building, about half a mile to the south 
of the south-east corner of the walls of the 
city, and on the right bank of the river Jamna. 

The pillar contains five blocks of Aséka 
inseriptions, arranged, with small blank » 
between them, as follows,—on diie- meth abbhs 
4’ 9° high by 2° 3° broad; on the west side 
Edict IV ., covering a space of about 4° 4° high 
by 2° 1° broad; on the south side, dict V., 


| covering a epace of abont 4° 6" high by 2° 5° 


broad: and on the enst side, Edicts VI. and 
VIL., covering a apace of about 4’ 9°" high by 
1’ 11 broad. The top lines of these blocks are 
on the same level all the way round, and are 
about 17’ 9°’ high above the level of the plinth 
from which the pillar rises. Immediately below. 
the bottom line on the east side,—almost in the 
same line vertically with the first lettera of 
each line of Edicts VI. and VII. ; and separat- 





| ed from the latter by only the ordinary space 


between cach line,—there commences the fifth 
block of writing, which, following General 
Canningham, I have described on the plate as 
Edict VIUOIL or the Cirenlar Edict, but which 
Dr. Biihler shows below to be only an ampli- 
fication of Edict VII. The writing here covers 
a space of about 2° 6 high by 9’ 0° broad, and 
a blank space that varies from 3° at the end of 
line 1 to 5j” at the end of line 10. The 
curve in the lines that is presented in the 
lithograph, ts idle: ai Geach SLRS: fact that 
the pillar tapers as it ascends; on the original 
pillar, the letters of each line sre on the same 





this circular inscription is about 10° 6" above 
than the reat of the inscription, 
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the level of the plinth from which the pillar 
risea. The average size of the letters of these 
five blocks of writing varies from }'” to 19°; 
and they are boldly and deeply engraved. On 
the south side, a piece of the stone has peeled 
off, carrying with it four letters and part of a 
fifth of line 7, and parts of three letters of line 5. 
And in the same way, two larger pieces,—the 
first of them originating in a crack the com- 
mencement of which is discernible above the 
second letter of line 21 on the east side,—have 
peeled off in the circular amplification of 


TRANSCRIPTS OF THE DEHLI AND ALLAHABAD PILLAR EDICTS OF ASOEA.' 


ANTIQUARY. 





Edict VIL. With theexception of these places, 
and a few smaller ones of the same kind, these 
inscriptions have suffered but little from the 
weather or other injury, the only parta that are 
really illegible through the effecta of the 
weather being towards the centre of lines I, 2, 
and 3, of the circular amplification of Edict 
VII. The only other remark that appeara to 
be called for, is that the whole surface of this 
pillar is fall of small natural holes which might 
here and there perhaps be mistaken for nasal 
marks. 





BY DE. G. BUHLER, C.1.E. 


The subjoined of Mr. J. F. Fleet's new fac 
similes of the Dehli (Siwalik) and Allahabad | 
pillar-edicts, as far as the materiale af my 
command permit me to judge, appear to be 
absolutely trustworthy representations of the 
originals. In fulfiling my task I have closely 
adhered to the division of the words adopted 
by Adjka’s masons, who in the Dehli version 
have formed curious groups separated by consi- 
derable intervals, while in the Allahabad ver- 
sion they have placed all akeharas at equal 
distances from each other. Thongh it 1s not 
my intention to give here s new translation 
of the pillar-edicts, or to discuss their contents, 
I cannot refrain from adding a remark which 
seriously affects the interpretation of the Debli 
version, Tho number of the edicts in the 
latter is not eight, as the facsimile states, in 
accordance with the opinion of Prinsep and 





usually called the eighth, or the circular edict, 


is nothing but an enlargement of the seventh, 
and gives the full details regarding the imsti- 
tutions by which Aédka tried to secure ‘the 
growth of the law.’ It is a well-known fact, 


| mentioned also épecially in the XIVth rock- 


edict, that Adika published his edicts im 
large, short, and middling versions, frequently 
repeating the same statements ‘on account 
of the sweetness of the subject.’ If the last 
sentence of the seventh edict is connected 
with the beginning of the so-called eighth, 
and eta jane anupefipajteati abhyuhnamisatt 
dhahmavadhiyd cha vadhisati ia taken to- 
gether, the translation, ‘The people, having 
heard it, will follow it, exalt it, and grow 


| the growth of the law," gives perfectly 


good sense, and the difficulties, with which 


| former translators have strnggled, completely 


other scholars, but seven. The piece which is disappear. 
Edict I, 


Dehli, North ride, 
(“jae sea react feat 






Clatasaed wy sya 
argintrara 





“T For M. Senart’s transcription of these edicts from 


the Corpus Inecriptionum Indicerwm, togetber with bis 


C'] earaivat 











translations, eee ante, vol. XII, pp. TL, 275M. 
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THE DELHI SIWALIK PILLAR.— WEST SIDE. 
Edwi IV 
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ee ed 


Ediet V. 
Dehli, soetn fide, 





cae en wet Teas ea eS 


Ri bss aero 
r*] imiqqzs deans anicaae Trae Rear 


(ojdze sraige TRY CTBT ATTA 
[7] araqie iain treats - 





-|- : 2 
(2) cesar qaetar arora sara ‘a! Nediaaleplilaaplasd 2:3 
eee ees a Mvertdiats. 


('°} areirae aterrarter Riker am | om“ - 7 eM 


SOUTH SIDE. 


o 
at! 
= 
= 
o, 
Se 
4 
= 
ba 
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THE DELHI 


di F. FLEET, Ge. 6.8. 
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THE DELHI SIWALIK PILLAR.— EAST SIDE. 
Edicts VI ond VII 


el 

bart dA 1S bey 

CAVTL &AaUlé ROYALS 
. Bene ee C Aman UCAS HOt 


Lhd LOUK LS old LAN | +U, A 
; FSFLU] ASOUR LOds sey LUg 


le eas, ©. 


dd LT LY COSTS stent Seek 
MD Sipyee bdnbakS: yaLAb 


- Kes VS L 


10 at J) 2 ut Ui} Te ie 


Edict VII SGEU LLoo fe4 


ia 


12 Thy} aj El ed tr \ - 


asad at dcw iq 


i r Al es r Pow 
14 ocr Oh Of pry Aye 
Me 860 OK DELCL Case 


YO chrKa. aK os *ké- 
- 8 
Ww 4 we begk io 
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Ea CHIE ECISEE yz 
C'*] arrsare Frater asiarat at 
('*) garg arqaraarey Geran Aral | 
[Pe] saa aleciaad aaa earaiasa 

Beil | arate aret —_s qa aaa i ; . 3 iz 


Dehli, Bart ride. 





Cc) eae Rae srr et oaner Faire 
(lat mat sg tt eg FTF 
Cl] anaiza azar gat agar SasieT 
fee) afzar et Sarae Praer ora Boer cam 
(len aaata dat 2t weg aa PE 
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Dehli, end of Edict VII. 
C') daafeas we aieait cate salt drain era Sagenis (ae 
satan ~~~ - ag aes sale ara ca eats oaterdiar 
aeaq WaATAeAT sam alae anatrar B4a ee afeaaers 
[* Fee a ice cokt oak nae 
- “2 2qmita Maeie arsed oper aaa Rates afata sarees 








itt cuahurt aeare ane etie fair sear 

EY et OR eee aga aaaa sree Thieme ges - 
fat? aw- - - sel fetntantahe- $e tated (iene aie AAaTe 
qatar Ae wey Gugadinds aaadedeht carat 

& ) cere Bari frac e+ oer mera Aaa aqaety ae & 
qatar lieu ay - - satya fare Sn oe faqrqar eletata 
ay A BMalTHalIA Fe 





[*) 2h fare eietaia asaaa st raha HEA : a2 talaa2T 
ae oztad wéifatas aqae 8a aerrar ii aaa (Fae aa- 
qa wag waeg Sars Maete aries ster 

E* I lhe ied Sak aiuto eal) od ues aaaaa aera 
Fert at era ats anit geraaaia vei ~ ~~~ fees earga caaniray 

ars ge f nt psleg Anat Ghia 

(7) dae sarqiiewat cate dae sarees sey ear et aa area wee 
aaa sae es Tealtia tariqy ~— ~ ie araieg sper aialeaiara alam a 
qa Fetit Te AAT Ta sAlahraia Fa sears 

Be iio Saa Ss TSg TEAM Tea AqIata anraaaag «- 

dada taalaa polar tibial BS 
rade Bn 1 eaeae alee waaay aaa 

[?] eS Se ae Taga yel ca ay Tyee waa want ara 

sagis autaeeg ae ~ - ares aaa senha a | 
la oat ee za nfrart daa 

[2] srardnantt Tart BCA wa 42 qavtias denaietas dala vara arqaetq- 
qin Bale aqréasa (ea cee are eit wafraiaaanataaeh 
eraitana Tt Sats ser Ty ba alta 

Baa dafsia ara at frontier firs 











Tenaga JI Bela Ta ca Protease fear 


Tiwhli, North side —L. 1. Possibly mam. (The origi- 
nal baa bya, without the addition to the centre af the ja 
that is required to denote 1; J. F. F.}—L.5. There iso 


eeratch under the @ of afqAfyo] which gives it the | a | chara 


appearance of Ff, = (Thia mark is soparated by a cloar |” 
from the so, and is fainter and weaker than all rang ~ 
ved letters; it seema to bo a fault in the ston 
pip hae the long mark dose to Adin line 6; J 7. Fr. ri 
Dehli, Sonth side-—L. 4. The ¥ of =z ends in o 
wtrongly marked point, exactl nee the int at the ond 
of kha in the line above and hout. Possi Possibly the 


correct reading may be Fal, as og Routhorn alphabet | 
marke the la by a da to which « little cirole, not quite | tac 
maied. | crack in the stone.—J, F. F.)—L. 21, ae = 


elosed, ia 
Dehli, East side:—L. 8, Possibly aqq7qy. (The mark 
at the end of the fn is cansed by damage from the weather 
or otherwise; J. F.F.)—L.17. Tho second 7 of g/zqaq7 
stands above the line, having been at first omitted, 
Allsbibid —A great many beanie of this version hare 
bern half destroyed, or at | 





- | damaged. —J.P. F.)—Ibidem, #%z which may h 





| os the lower pant of the vier 


other letters, looking nearly like frry follow. It sooma te 
me that they belong to. later inscriptions 
iv 


of on the right. second c 
is chu, in the alternative fore kick occurs in the Dehli 
east se hier be 13, and in the Dehli circular inscri 

tion, I. a, 5 » & sod O (three times).—J, F. F.)-L. . 
Welt ; where the second vowel may 
(Ir the original baktmi is distinetly legible. 

—L, 20, # 94, whore the last vowel may be 


Ay ir 
epieply 
Fleep=lse 


have rg aaa zai wWherothe vowel of the 

may be doe to an accidental scratch. (The mas 
to the right of the bottom of the da, and the 
tends to make the di look like bAi, as General C 
ham into torpreted it, are only due ‘to the stone: 


i 


tt 
H 


FIZ. (Themarkabove the fa ia not the vowel 
of Mahtdéea) 


g 


rvening line of 


wit 
~F 


later writing just 


a os 


oe eS 





= eae ee re eee 


Teh? @€h beet gin te 


ie e . 


Liz 


z=. 
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MISCELLANEA. . 


THE LARGE COPPER-PLATE GRANT IN 
LEIDEN UNIVEESITY. 

Of the two copper-plate grants in the Leiden 

University (see Ante, p. 59), Dr. H. Kern has 


kindly favoured me with a complete impression in | 


white paper of the larger ane. This grant consists 
of twenty-one plates, about the size of those of 
the Tiruppdvanam grant (Ind. Ant,, vol. VI, p- 142), 
and engraved in similar characters of the old 
Tami] type. They have been transliterated by Mr. 
S. M. Natééa Sdstri, with a roogh translation. 
The first five plates are in the Sanskrit language, 
and contain the Vetkedralf and principal portion of 
the grant; the remaining sixteen plates are filled 
with a lengthy description in the Tami] language 
of the boundaries of the land granted, as i 
ont by a female elephant let loose. 

I records the grant of the village of Anaima- 
ngalam to a Bauddha vikira in Nigapattanam. It 
opens with a double invocation; first, to Vishnu} 


and, second, to Siva and Vishna, and after the 
names of Manu, his son Ikshr&ku, MAndhitd, 


Muchukunda, Valabhdjanikehitipati, Sibi and 
Chéla, it gives the following genealogy of the 
Chéilsa dynasty :—1, Rijokésari; 2, Parakésari, his 
son; 3, Rijakésari, then 4, Rajéndra, who got the 





title of Mrityajit; 5, Vydghrakéra; 6, Arikilla; 


7, Karikiia, who built the Kavéridam; 8, Koch- 
chamkonnin; 9, Kokkillifripati; 10, Vijeydlaya 
11, Aditya, his son; 12, Parfntaka, surnamed 
ditya, and Arifijaya; 18, Réjiditys, conquered 
Krishnarija, but was killed in battle; 14, his 
brother, Gandariditya, succeeded, whose son was 
Mathurdotaka; 15, Arifijaya, the third brother, 
succeeded; 16, Parantaka, his son; 17, Aditya or 
Karikdla, his son, contended with Vira Pandya; 
18, Mathurintaks, son of Gandariditya; 19, Raja- 





-piija alias Rajokésarivarmé, RAjééraya, the brother 


of Aditya, who conquered Pandya, Dalu, and Kerala, - 
the king of Ceylon, and Satyidraya. 

In the twenty-first year of his reign this grant 

was made to the ChidAmanivarmé vilara. 

This genealogy is not in agreement with the 
Porfinik and legendary lists which have been 


of agreement between it and scme of his. The 


accuracy of the Istter part of this list may, in all 
probability, be depended on, and will form a basis 


J. Burcess. 








‘he two ancient palm-leaves here edited and 
translated were discovered in the monastery of 
Hirinzi, in Japan. 
“We have good evidence showing that these 
leaves were brought to Japan in 600..p., and that 
they came from China, It is farther probable 
who died in 577 aD. and before him to Bodh- 
dharma, who emigrated from India to China in 
520 4.p." Indian Palmography is thus furnished 
with a MS., which has evidently been written by 
an Indian scribe, and which is believed to date 
from the first half of the sixth century A.D. 
undated in themselves, they bring strong indirect 
evidence for strengthening the opinion of those 
who hold the authenticity of the early Népilese 
Professor Weber and the late Dr. Burnell ex- 
Buhler satisfactorily defends their genuineness. 

The importance for Indian Palmography of this 









Professor Max Miiller says, 


sored to the monk Yashi, | 


The | ancient palm-leaf MS. can hardly be too highly 


estimated; and Professor Bahler in a masterly 
appendix of over thirty pages illustrated by re- 
productions of the photographs of the palm-leaves, 





| and of the photographs of a copy of them made in 


1694 a.p. by Ziogon, a Japanese priest, facsimiles 
and tables of alphabets, haa discussed their 
Dr. Bihler shows how this literary or cursive 
tures of the literary forms have been the outoome 


jmposed upon him by his materials. Valuable 


remarks are made on the characteristics of the 
mothod of forming used, “The palmographical 
character,” he writes, ‘of the alphabet of the 
Hirinzi palm-lenves is determined chiefly by the 
following general principles, visible in the forma- 
tion of the letters: 1, the separation of akeharas 
from cach other; 2, a predilection for the use of 
substitution of fiat tops for the angular or round 
ones of the old alphabets; 4, the development of 
right-hand verticles, projecting beyond the body 
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of the letters; 5, the retention of open tops 
wherever they existed in the old letters." Under 
these heads Dr. Bahler comments on the position 
of this alphabet and ita relation to othera, the 
origin of its peculiarities, and the mfluenoe which 


the tendencies here working have exerted on the | 


later devélopment of the alphabet down to the 
Dévandgari. In his separate oonsideration of 
each letter Dr. Bahler has selected for comparison 
the following cognate alphabete: of the literary— 
1, that preserved in the oldest Neépileae MSS. at 
Cambridge (plate L. in Mr. Bendall’s Catalogue) ; 
2, the Siradé Alphabet of Kaémir; of the epigra- 
phic—l, the Gupta of Kuhaén,' and for some 
lettera that of the Indikhdra copper-plate; 2, 
Népilese of Dr. Bhagvinlil’s series of inscrip- 
tions ;* 5, Thdlrip&thaninscriptions ;* 4, the olosely- 
allied alphabets of the Simangadh plates of Dan- 
tidurga,* and of the signatures of Dadda Praéaita-. 
raga, on the Gurjara plates." The results of this 
minute examination and comparison Dr. Bihler 


sume up thus; “The close agreement of the much | 


later Néphlese MSS., and of numerows inscriptions 
from all parts of India with the forms of H. P., 
shows that this alphabet was not exclusively 
cultivated by the Buddhists or peculiar to North- 
ern India, but enjoyed a widespread popularity 
down to the end of the ninth century, and perhaps 
later. .At present it survives only in the Saradé 
of Kaimir, which probably branched off in early 
times.” 

At a subsequent page he adds: * Anothor result 
deduciblefrom theanalysisof the H. P. alphabet is 
that itis probably more ancient than the preeur- 
aor of the modern Dévanigari, found in the signa- 
turea on the Uméta and Bagumri plates, and the 
alphabeta of Dantidurga’s Simangadh plates, 
though the former documents date a little earlier 
than the H. P. leaves. The reason for thia eup- 
position ia that U. B.and 54, both show charac- 
teristics belonging to the system followed in 
H. P., and inexplicable on the general principlea 
prevailing in S4and U.B. The triangles in the 
left limba of kha, ga, and sa, the opened-up tri- 
angles in bha and ea, and the straight line to the 
left of the down-stroke in ra are, as has been shown 
above, all remnants of wedges. The employment 
of wedges is one of the principles regulating the 
letters of H. P., but they are meaningless in an 
alphabet like that of U. B.-54, which in general 


employs only straight or curved lines. If we, | 


therefore, find in U. B.-84 forma which are based 
on the principles prevailing in the H. P., the inevit- 
able inference is that U. B.-Sihas been moditied 
by the influence of H. P. This conclusion is, of 


* Ind. Ant. vol. X, p. 125. 
* Ind, Ant, vol. IX, pp. 16 and 3 aqq. 








course, of great importance for the determination 
of the age of the alphabet with the wedges. As 
U. B. belongs to the end of the fifth century, it 
scoms not unreasonable to assume that the H. P, 
characters existed in the fourth century, and per- 
hapa earlier. How far they go back must, for the 
present, be left undetermined. But I believe that 
a fuller investigation of the inscriptions of the 
Gupta kings, which will only be possible when 
Mr. Fleet's exaot facsimiles have been published, 
will make its existence during the reign of that 
dynasty very probable.” 

Hitherto the historical development of the 
Indian alphabet has been investigated, chiefly 
from the data supplied by inscriptions. This 
theory, which oomsiders the literary alphabets to 
be evolved from the epigraphic, waa fully worked 
out by the late Dr. Burnell in hig Elements of 
South-Indian Paleography. But under thia 
theory inerplicable anomalies were experienced. 
On the copper-plate granta of the fifth century 
4.D. from Gujardt modern-looking characters 
were found to be used im signatures, while the 
wivebpPiend sree saw sk gia io characters; a 
mised alphaphet or rather a sporadic occurrence 
of modern-looking signa among archaio ones (Ind, 
Ant. vol. VI, p. 193 n, vol. IX, p. 62, vol. XT, 
p- 305, vol, XT, p. 116); and retrograde steps ob- 
servablein one and the same series, Ind. Ani. vol. 
VI, p. 59, vol. XI, p. 156, and vol. XII, p. 179, also 
Dr. Bhagvinll, Journ. Bomb, Br. BR. As. Soc .vol. 
XVI, Article VII). From these facta Dr. Bihler, 
Dr. Burgesa, and Professor Dowson had concluded 
that the characters of the official documenta 
through the influence of the latter, These con. 
clusions are fully substantiated by the lesson 
taught by the Hérinzi palm-leaves, and consider. 
ing its great importance it will be best to oi 
Professor Bihler's argument in ig wal shana 
“If we had no historical information regurding 
the age of the Harinai palm-leaves, every palmo- 
graphist, I believe, would draw from the above 
beginning af the eighth century a.p. For it is un- 
deniable that their alphabet is nearly identical 

the characters of the Népdlese inscriptions of 
tear eh series, Nos. 13-15 a.p,, which 
and that the earlier documents of the Népal sielan 
apparently show how the H. P. alphabet was 
gradually evolved in the course of about four 
centuries from the Gupta characters, ‘This con- 
clusion would he strengthened by the circum. 

4 Ind. Ant, vol, V, p , 

* Ind. Ant. vol. Xi'p. 108, ‘Ind. Ant. vol, VII, p. 61. 









stance thas the ThiiripAthan aan of Sath- 
vat 746, which mostly shows characters standing 
midway between the Gupta and H, P-. alphabets, 
cannot be older than the end of the serenth 
century, and that there is no inscription showing 
letters similar to Jhi which can be referred to an 
earlier time. It would further be corroborated by 
the eloge resemblance of the Daddvatdra fragment 
of the Deogarh pillar inscription, of the Morbi 
plate, and of the oldest Népilese MSS. of the 
Cambridge collection with our palm-leaves, as 
none of these documente can be placed earlier 
thun the second half of the eighth century, and 
some of them clearly belong to the ninth century, 
In ahort, on the supposition that the characters of 
the inscriptions permit us to trace the gradual trans- 
formation of the Indian alphabets, the arguments 
for assigning the Hérinzi MS. to the beginning of 
the eighth century would be as strong as possible. 
As we, however, know from external evidence that 
this document is at the least two hundred years 


older, it is evident that there must be some radical - general 


fault in the argimentation. The facts with re- 
ference to the age of the inscriptions being indis- 
putable, the fault must lie in the tacit assumption 
that the inscriptions give na a correct view of the 
development of the Indian alphabets. This being 
once the case is plain enough, Start. 
ing from the two facts that we have, on the 


Cheetiahaeeomedineicns is pire pyres 5) 
epigraphic characters are due to the influence of 


Ssushean India, and if it in chasen abies 
South, too, theapparent gradual ranafi 





that in 
the epigraphic characters is not the cause of the 
t of the modern literary wotirtt8 
‘BE tate 


devel 
but the reauls of their existence. 








WITH A COMMENTARY 
By J. W. McCEIN DLE, M.A., M.R.A 8. 


publishing a commentary on Ptolemy's 
Goansahe of India I may indicate in limine 
what method I have followed in the treatment of 
the subject, and aleo on what authorities I have 
mainly relied. I have then, in an introductory 


chapter, attempted to give a succinct account of | 


the general nature of Ptolemy's geographical 
system, and this is followed by a translation of 
several chapters of his First Book, which serve to 
exhibit his general mode of procedure in dealing 
with questions of Geography, and at the same time 
convey his views.of the configuration of the 
coasts of India, both on this side the Ganges and 
beyond. The object of the notes which form the 
commentary ia Ist,to show, a4 far us has beon 
ascertained, how each place named by Ptolemy 
in his Indian Tables has been identified; 2nd, to 
trace the origin or etymology of each name, so fas 
as it is possible to do ap; amd Grd, to notice very 
concisely the mos. prominent facts in. the ancient 
history of the places of importance mentioned. 


In the notes it will be found that I have generally | 
observed the rule of quoting the sources from | 





which my information has been derived, but 1 






may here state that I have generally 


4 


views af M. Vivien epi arent floes uch 


of Colonel Yule, whose map of Ancient India 
in Smith's Hisforical Atlas of Ancient Geo- 


graphy is nilowed to be ‘he best that has yet 
| been produced, ‘These authors have examined 
the okie cr qikip she, Wisle: Eves “ptcle™ 
maic Geography of India, and their conclu-— 


sions are for the most part coincident. ‘The 
works of ‘Saint Martin which T have conaulted 


are these: Eiude swr la Géographia Greeque ee 


Latine de ['Inde, ef en purkicutier sir ¢ Inde de 
Plolémée, dans sea rapports avec la G 
Sanskrite; Mémoire Analytique eur | la Carte a 
7 Avia Centrale ef de T'Inde; and Etude mur la 
sd’st en populations primates #0 Ne 
Guent de UInde d'aprés les hymnes | 
Goliad Yale hae capnomed bis vies sued 
Ptolemy chiefly in the notes upon the map referred 
to, but he comments upon him also 
in the notes to his edition of Marco Polo and in 
other works from his pen, Frequent reference will 
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be found im my notes to that work of vast erudition, | 
Prof. Lassen’s Indische Alferthumskunde, Un-° 


fortunately the section which he has devoted to a 
full examination of Ptolemy's India is the least 
satisfactory portion of his work. His system of 
identification is based on a wrong principle, and 
many of the conclusions to which it has led are such 
as cannot be accepted. His work is, notwithstand- 
ing, a8 Yule says, “a precious mine of material for 
the study of the ancient geography of India.” 

For elucidations of the Ptolemaic geography of 
particular portions of India I have consulted with 


great advantage auch works as—Wilson's Ariana | 


Antigua; General Cunningham's Geography of 


Ancient India, Vol. 1; and his Reports on the | 


Archeological Survey of India; Bishop Caldwell’s 
Introduction to his Dravidian Grammar, valuable 
for identification of places in the south of the 
Peninsula; the Bombay Gasetteer, edited by Mr. 


J. M. Campbell, who has carefully investigated | 
the antiquities of that Presidency; the Asiatic | 


Researches; the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and of the kindred Societies in India; 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ; 


the articles on India and on places in India in 


Smith's Dictionary of Classical Geography, written 
almost all by Mr. Vaux; articles in this Journal; 
Benfey'a Indien in the Encyclopddie of Erech 
and Graber; Abbé Halma’s Traité de Géographie 
de Claude Ptolémée (Paris, 1825): and the chapters 
on Marinos and Ptolemy's System of Geography 
in Bunbury's History of Ancient Geography. I 
have aleo consulted numerous other works which 
I need not here specify. 
PTOLEMY AND His System oF GErooRarnr. 
Elandioa Ptolemaios, or as he is commonly 
called, Ptolemy, was distinguished alike as a 
Mathematician, a Musician, an Astronomer and a 
Geographer, and was altogether one of the most 
accomplished men of science that antiquity 
mount authority from the time of their 
publication until the discoveries of modern times 
had begtin to show their imperfections and errors. 
It is surprising that with all his fame, which had 
even in his own lifetime become pre-eminent, 
that the particulars of his personal history should 
in fact is known for certain regarding him further 
than that he flourished in Alexandria about the 
middle of the 2nd century of our wra, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, whom he appears to have 
His work on Geography formed a sequel to his 
great work on Astronomy, commonly called the 












* Book L cap. 4. Tho translation is Bunbury’, 





Almagest. From its title Peorypaduch “¥¢oynou, 
an Outline of Geography, we might be led to infer 
that it waa a general treatise on the subject, like 
the comprehensive work of Strabo, but in reality 
it treats almost exclusively of Mathematical, or 


| what may be called Cosmical, Geography. Ptole- 
| mye object im composing it was not like that of 


the ordinary Geographer to describe places, but 
to correct and reform the map of the world in 
accordance with the increased knowledge which 
with the improved state of science. He there- 
fore limita his argument to an exposition of 
the geometrical principles on which Geography 
should be based, and to a detennination of the 
position of places on the surface of the earth by 
their latitudes and longitudes. What he consi- 
dered to be the proper method of determining 
geographical positions he states very clearly in the 
following passage: “ The proper courge,” he says, 
“in drawing up a map of the world is to lay 
down aa the basis of it those points that were 
determined by the most correct (astronomical) 
observations, and to fit into it those derived from 
other sources, so that their positions may suit as 
well ss possible with the principal points thus laid 
down in the first instance,” 

Unfortunately, as Bunbury remarks, it wag 
impossible for him to carry out in practice—even 


| Spproxzimately—the scheme that he had ao well 


laid down in theory. The astronomical obser- 
vations to which he could refer were but few— 
and they were withal either go defective or ao 
inaccurate that he could not use them with con. 
fidence. Atthe same time hig information con- 
cerning many parta of the earth, whether owing 
to their remoteness or the conflicting accounts of 
travellers regarding them, was imperfect in the 
extreme. The extent, however, of his geographical 
knowledge was far greater than that possessed by 


any of his predecessors, and he had access to 


of his Geography through his being dissatisfied 
more or less with all the existing systema. There 
wos however one work—that of his immediate 
somewhat closely to his ideal, and which he there- 
os, he tell us, bad collected his materials with 
me Most praiseworthy diligence, and bad more- 
over sifted them both with care and judgment. 
He points out, however, that his system required 


Ocrozer, 1854.) 





correction both as to the method of delineating 


the sphere on a plane surface, and as to the com- 
gerated. He censures him likewise for having 
from west to east, and too great a breadth from 
ngrth to south. 

Of Ptolemy's own system, the more prominent 
characteristics may now be noted: He assumed 
of Poseidimios fixed ita circumference at 180,000 
stadia, thus making the length of a degree at the 





divided the then known world into two nearly 


at 40,000. ‘The meridian in the west from which 
through the Islands of the Blest (Maxdpax Nijeo) 


through Thoulé (probably the Shetland Islands), 
A space nearly 80 degrees was thus included 
in Ptolemy's mode of reckoning to 40,000 stadia. 
* The Olympic stadium, which was in general uso 
sroug : reok feet, which we 
wens ee satan an it” ano 
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from each other, and those to the south of it too 
close together. The projection, moreover, is an 
to the system of Marinos proceeda to explain the 
ds which he himself employed. We need 
ni sige ding them than that they 
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criticizes the syatem of Marinos, and concludes by 
describing the methoda of projection which may 
be employed in the construction of mapa. The 
next 6 books and the first 4 chapters of the 7th 
book consist of tables which give distinctly in 
degrees and parts of a degree the latitudes and 
longitudes of all the places in hia map. These 
places are arranged together in sections accord- 
ing to the country or tribe to which they belong, 
and each section haa prefixed to it a brief de. | 
scription of the boundaries and divisions of the 
part about to be noticed. Descriptive notices are 
also occasionally interspersed among the lists, but 
the number of such is by no means considerable. 
The remainder of the 7th book and the whole of 
the 8th are oocupied with a description of a serica 
of mapa which, it would appear, had been prepared 
to accompany the publication of the work, and 
which are still extant. The number of the mapa is 
twenty-six, viz. 10 for Europe, 4 for Libya, and 12 
for Asia. They are drawn to different acales, larger 
or smaller, according aa the division represented 
was tore or less known. He gives for cach 
map the latitudes and longitudes of a certain 
number of the most important cities contained 
in it, but these positions were not given in the 
kame manner aa in the tables, for the latitudes 
are now denoted by the length of the longest day 
and the longitudes according to the difference of 
time from Aletandria. It might be enpposed 
that the positions in question were such on had 
been determined by actual astronomical observa 
tions, as distinguished from those in the Tables 
which were for the most part derived from itine- 


sepgthe eilition nod in that of C.F. A. Noble, Leipsio, 


*" Chins for nearly 1,000 years has been known to the 
nations of Toner Asia, and to thoae whoee acquaintance 
with it was set be Ahad Miene under the name of 
Ehi beng arpa onll it 


Tor a his 

“To "he “the arguments adduced by 
Richthofen in fervour of @ looation of Katti =i. | 
Gulf of ipbae. \ fet aheolutely conv . aie 


f condition. 
wa or some nanan stl ie Ch Chines 


£0," “ithe pro Aurelins Asteatass (A.D. on at 
A.D. a (or ne wes thes Enown 
Bane Sinai, which 


So ‘eo far and spread oves 
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th 
; 8 
whilst the 
ae 
ry 
is coward 
actually 


raries, or from records of voyages an travels. 
This supposition is however untenable, for we 
find that while the statements os to the length of 
the longest days at the selected places are always 
correct for the latitudes assigned them, they are 
often glaringly wrong for their real positions, 
Ptolemy, it is evident, first mapped out in the best 
way he could the places, and then culculated 
for the more important of these places the 
astronomical phenomena incident to them as so 


situated. I conclude by presenting the reader 


with o translation of some chapters of the In- 
troductory Book," where Ptolemy in reviewing the 
estimate made by Marinos of the length of the 


known world from west to east, has frequent 
| Oocasion to mention India and the Provinces 


beyond the Ganges, which together constitute 
what is mone called Indo-China. 
Boor I, Car. 11. 

§ 1. What has now been stated will enffice 
to show us what extent in breadéh it vould 
be fair to agsign to the inhabited wor 
Ita length is given by Marinos at 15 hours, 
this being the distance comprised between his 
two extreme meridians—bnt in our opinion lie 
has unduly extended the distance towards the 
fast. In fact, if the estimate be properly 
reduced in this direction the entire length 
must be fixed at less than 12 hours, the Islands 
of the Blest being taken as the limit towards 
the west, and the remotest parts of Séra and 
the Sinai* and Kattigara’ as the limit towards 


Ks 
such libraries of lite 
sdseemeiae ratare, leslie on aunaliep vie 


that kingdom (Ta-t'sin or tha Roman Roman Empire) came 
numbers for trading purposr to’ Fo-nan, Ji in 
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Now in neither 


case has he made the proper deductions for the 


route he falls into the same absardity as when 






we go by the exact proportion of the parallel 
trifling a in the case of the 


distance from the Garamantes- 


1g 5. Where he had to deduct 


fact, a 
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schomni®® or 26,280 stadia, and from the Stone 





month’ journey 96, 
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le which | he estimated the 


that while 


single degree of the 360 


for irregularities and | 7 
the commonly accepted | 
cire 


, is accurately determined 
the equatorial circle is 


to have taken into account 


at Hierapolis, as measured along 


east. § 2. Now the entire ‘distance from | 
He understood, besides, 


the Islands of the Blest to the passage of 


Ocroner, 1584.) 
from being frequently traversed, but Marinos | 


seems moreover in his computation of the 


the necessary corrections 


divided measures, as in 


greater distances, 





degrees into which 


the length of a 


the Euphrates 
the parallel of Rhodes 


deviations.” 


the 
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months and 14 i in = eee ees 
possibly have been accomplished without halting. 
The necessity for halting would be still more 
urgent when the march was one which occupied 
7 months. § 6. But the former march was ac- 
complished even by the king of the country him- 
self, who would naturally use every precaution, 
and the weather besides was all throughout 
most propitious. But the route from the Stone 
Tower to Séra is exposed to violent storms, for 
as he himself assumes, it lies under the parallels 
of the Hellespont and Byzantiom,"* so that 
the progress of travellers would be frequently 
interrupted. § 7. Now it was by means of 


commerce this became known, for Marinos tella | 


us that one Maés, a Makedonian, called also 
Titianus, who was a merchant by hereditary 
profession, had written a book giving the 
measurement in question, which he had obtained 
not by visiting the Séres in person, but from 
the agents whom he had sent to them. But 
Marinos seems to have distrusted accounts 
borrowed from traders. § 8. In giving, for 
instaner, on the authority of Philémon, the 
length of Ivernia (Ireland) ata 20 days’ journey, 
he refuses to accept this estimate, which was 
got, he tells us, from merchants, whom he 
reprobates as a class of men too moch engrossed 
with their own proper business to care about 
ascertaining the truth, and who also from mere 
vanity frequently exaggerated distances. §So 


too, in the case before us, it is manifest that | 


nothing in the course of the 7 months’ journey 
was thought worthy either of record or remem- 


brance by the travellers except the prodigious | 


time taken to perform it. 
Car. 12. 

§ 1. Taking all this into consideration, to- 
gether with the fact that the route does not lie 
along one and the same parallel (the Stone Tower 
being situated near the parallel of Byzantium, 


armies ' ont the for four the rds the | 
th." arrived at a country Inhabited Ethiopians 
called in Wik Gascurea oe : 
ury, 


iat, of Ane. Geog., vol. II, pp. 522-3, 
M Lat, 40" 1'—Lat. of Tiah-kurghin, 

© 96,200 stadia al 
Talent 1 


climate, from the fact that ite meippboarhood as repent 
ed to be a favourite resort for r | 


thus gene Sir petactgiag eon yrs first estimate of its distanc 
which would have placed it in far too cold a latituds 


Wha | 


: sind Siden lying Parther south, than. the eaealial 


through the Hellespont) it would appear but 
reasonable in this case also to diminish by not 
lees than o half the distance altogether traver- 
ged in the 7 months’ journey, computedat 36,200 
stadia, and go let us reduce the number of 
stadia which these represent at the equator 
by one-half only, and we thus obtain (22,625) 
stadia or 454 degrees.” § 2. For it would 
be absurd, and show a want of proper judg- 
ment, if, when reason enjoins us to cur 
tail the length of both routes we should 
follow the injunction with respect to the 
African ronte, to the length of which there 
is the obvious objection, vis., the species of 
animals in the neighbourhood of Agisymba, 
which cannot bear to be transplanted from 
their own climate to another, while we refuse 
to follow the injunction with regard to the 
route from the Stone Tower, because there is 
not a similar objection to its length, seeing that 
the temperatare all along this route is uniform, 
quite independantly of its being longer or 
shorter. Just as if one who reasons 
to the principles of philosophy, could not, 
unless the case were otherwise clear, arrive at 
& sound conclusion.” 

§ 3. With regard again to the first of the two 
Asiatic routes, that, I mean which leads from 
the Euphrates to the Stone Tower, the estimate 
of 870 schoeni must be reduced to 800 only, or 
24,000stadia, on account ofdevintions. § 4, We 





_ perature, aa it did pot recede from the i 
nt little reflexion, corer: hare shown 
the Serie Metropolis required reduction aa much ast. 
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Gisematos of Asiyria, = ‘Giach passing ‘through these moun 


Media to Ekbatana and the Kaspian 
Gates, and through Parthia to Hekatom- 
pylos Marinos considera to lie along the | 
parallel which passes through Khodes, for he | 
traces (in Ais map) this parallel as passing 
through these regions. § 6. But the route from 
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Hekatompylos to the capital city of | 


Hyrkania must, of necessity, diverge to the 
north, because that city lies somewhere between 
the parallel of Smyrna and that of the Hoelles- 
pont, since the parallel of Smyrna is traced ss 
passing below Hyrkania and that of the Helles- 
pont through the southern parts of the Hyrka- 
nian Sea from the city bearing the same name, 
which lies o little farther north. § 7. But, 
again, the route herefrom to Antiokheia 
(Merv) of Margiana through Areia, at first 


bends towards the south, since Areia lies 


Antiokheis being situated under the parallel of 
the Hellespont." The route after this runs 


in an eastward direction to Baktra whence | 


it turns towards the north in the 
mountains of the Kémédoi, and then in 





“ The actual latitudes of the Ree mentioned 
may be compared with those af | ; 
Heal Lat. Ptolemy's Lat. 
Byzantiom........... . 4° = & 
Hellespont ...... a 41° 15 
Iaaus Peerrrerrerttiia ti ttt 37" be sg a3’ 
Ehodes ree brn toe bos sed BS a 3 4 ae" 25° 
EM oes-she-cevscecsa vtessseceeee| WU oo" 15° 
Kaspian Gates......000........ 3° 0 o7* 
Hekatompylos ............... 5° 87° 
Antiokheis (Mort) .............. 3° «0° Sor 
Baktra (Balkh) ........:... 98°47  <a* 


a southern course as far as 
ee ae 


along tl 

parallel of Rhodes.** § 11. But, farther, we 
can infer from the number of stadia which he 
—~ ) es —— oo rece 
Thence to Alexandreia of the Areioi (Herat). 6,400 
Thence to Baktra, called also Zariaspa(Balkh) 5,870 
Thence to the BERR which ian 
reached, about .. ve 5,000 

a total of .. 5 HPs Pe re SB ee a eS 4 8 Ba ad 23,670" 
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gives as the distance between successive places 
lying along the same parallel, that the distance 
from the Islands of the Blest to the sacred 
Promontory in Spain (Cape St. Vincent), is 
91 degrees, and the distance thence to the 
mouth of the Batis ((Guadalgutvir), the same. 
From the Bmtis to Kalp4, and the entrance of 
the Straits, 2} degrees, From the Straits to 


Karallis in Sardinia, 25 degrees. From Karallis | 


to Lilybaion, in Sicily, 44 degrees. From this 
Cape to Pakhynos, 3 degrees. Then again, 
from Pakhynos to Tainaros, in Lakonia, 10 
degrees. Thenceto Rhodes, 8} degrees. From 
Rhodes to Issus, 11} degrees, and finally from 
Issos to the Euphrates, 24 degrees"? § 12. The 
sum of these particular distances gives a total 
of 72 degrees, consequently the entire length of 
the known world between the meridian of the 
Islands of the Blest and that of the Sérea is 
177} degrees, as has been already shown."* 
Cap. 13. 
§ 1. That such is the length of the inhabited 


world may also be inferred from his estimate | 


of the distances in a voyage from India to the 
Gulf of the Sinai and Kattigara, if the 
sinnosities of the coast and irregularity of the 
navigation be taken into account, together 
with the positions as drawn into nearer 
proximity in the projections; for, he says, that 
beyond the Cape called Kory where the 


in ancient Serarns hy, and many of tha meridians 
werd nt from it, “The pass hina boon cloaely 
Pass between 


distanoe from the city of ae A a gpele nate noe ee 
Gates waa mn one day's This was, however, a 
forced march, as the ruins of Rhagai (now Rai, about 5 
miles from Tehran are somewhere about 30 miles distant 
rom 

" [may present bere the tabular form in which Mr. 
(rol. nin’ fa the etl exhibits tho as af the 
points in the asap 


See. and the actnal 
pest ft from Fare: : 


EKolkhic Gulf terminates, the Argaric Gulf 
begins, and that the distance thence to the 
City of Eouroula, which is situated to the 
north-east of K dry is 3,400 stadia. § 2. The 
distance right across may, therefore, be esti- 
mated at about 2,030 stadia, since we have to 
deduct a third because of the navigation 
having followed the curvature of the Gulf, and 
have also to make allowances for irregularities 
in the length of the courses ron. 33. Ii now we 
further reduce this amount by a third, because 
the sailing, though subject to interruption, wag 
taken as continnons, there remain 1,850 stadia, 
determining the position of Konroula aa sita- 
ated north-east from Kéry. § 4. If now this 
distance be referred to a line running parallel 
to the equator and towards the East, and we 
reduce its length by half in accordance with 
the intercepted angle, we shall have as the dis- 
tance between the meridian of Kourouls 
and that of Kdry, 675 stadia, or 14 degree, 
since the parallels of these places do not differ 
materially from the great circle.*” 

§ 5. But to proceed : the course of the voyage 
from Kouroura lies, he says, to the south- 
east as far os Paloura, the distance being 
9,450 stadia, Here, if we dednct os before one- 
third for the irregularities in the length of the 
courses, we shall have the distance on account 
of the navigation having been continuous to 


ylrome i source of this enormous error. 


ta bes ported 
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the south-east about 6,500 stadia. § 6, And | 


if we deduct from this in like manner as before 
one-sixth, in order to find the distance parallel 
to the equator, we shall make the interval 
between the meridians of these two places 4,200 
stadia, or 104 degrees. 

§ 7. At this place the Gangetic Gulf begins, 
which he estimates to be in circuit 19,000 
stadia, The passage across it from Paloura 
to Sada ine direct line from west to enst 
is 1,300 stndia, Here, then, we have bat 
one deduction to make, eis, one-third on nc- 
count of the irregularity of the navigation, 


leaving as the distance between the meridians 


of Palourn and Sada 8,670 stadia, or 17) de- 
grees. § 8, The voyage is continued onward 
from Sada to the City of Tamala, a dis- 
tance of 8,500 stadia, in o gouth-eastward 
direction. If a third be here again deducted on 
account of irregularities, we find the length of 


the continuons passage to be 2,330 stadia, but we — 


must further take into account the divergence 
towards the south-enst, and deduct one-sixth, 80 
we find the distance between the meridians in 
question to be 1,940 stadia, or 3° 50° nearly. 
§ 9. He next sets down the passage from 
Tamala to the Golden Khersonese at 1,600 
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reached the city of Zaba in 20 days, and by 


some days at Kattigara, § 2. He then makes 


this distance very great by tnking the expres- 


sion “some days” to mean “many days,” 
assigning as his reason that the days occupied 
by the yoyage were too many to be counted,—a 
most absurd reason, it strikes me. § 3. For 
would even the number of days it takea to go 
“many" instead of “some,” especially when 
that the voyage from Rhapta to Cape 
Prasum took “‘many days.” might in 
fact with far more reason take “ some ” to mean 
“a few," for we have been wont to censure 





“this stylo (of expression)2° § 4. So now lest we 


should appearto fall ourselves into the sameerror, 
that of adapting conjectures about distances 
to some namber already fixed on, let-us compare 
Kattigara, consisting of the 20 days to Zaba 


| and the ‘‘some days” thence to Kattigara with 


the voyage from Arémata to Cape Prasom, and 


Prasum “many more days” as reported by 
Dioskores, so that we may set side by side the 
“some days" with the ‘many days" and like 
Marinos take them to be equivalent. | § 5. Since 


but keoping more to the left, they arrived after 


Theophilos, and the voyage from Rhapta to 
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stating ascertained facta, that Prasum is under | 


the parallel of 16° 25/ in South latitude, while | 


the parallel through Cape Aré mata is 4° 15° 
in North latitude, making the distance between 
thetwocapes 20° 40’, we might with good reason 
make the distance from the Golaen Khersonese 
to Zaba and thence to Kattigara just about the 
same. § 6. It is mot necessary to curtail the 
distance from the Golden Khersonese to Zaba, 
since as the coast faces the south it must run 
parallel with the equator. We must reduce, 
however, the distance from Zaba to Kattigara, 
since the course of the navigation is towards the 
south and the east, in order that we may find 
the position parallel to the equator. § 7. If 
again, in our uncertainty as to the real excess of 
the distances, we allot say one-half of the degrees 
to each of these distances, and from the 13° 20° 
between Zaba and Kattigara we deduct a third 
on account of the divergence, we shall haye the 
distance from the Golden Khersonese to Katti- 
vara along a line parallel to the equator of about 
17° 10°. § 8 But it has been shown that the 
distance from Cape Kory to the Golden Kher- 
sonese is 34°48", and so the entire distance from 
Kory to Kattigara will be about 52°. 

§ 9. But again, the meridian which passes 
through the source of the River Indus is a little 
further weet than the Northern Promontory of 
Taprobané, which according to Marinos is 
opposite to Kory, from which the meridian 
which passes through the mouths of the River 
Betis is a distance of 8 hours or 120°. Now as 
this meridian is 5° from that of the Islands of 
the Blest, the meridian of Cape Kary is more 
than 125° from the meridian of the Islands of 


the Blest. But the meridian through Kattigara | 


is distant from that through the Islands of the 
Blest a little more than 177° in the latitude of 
Kory, each of which contains about the same 
number of stadia as a degree reckoned along 
the parallel of Rhodes. § 10. The entire length 
then of the world to the Metropolis of the Sinai 
may be taken at 180 degrees or an interval of 12 
hours, since it is agreed on all hands that this 
Metropolis lies further east than Kattigara, so 
that the length along the parallel of Rhodes 
will be 72,000 stadia. 
Car, 17, (part). 

§ 3. Forall who have crossed the seas to those 

places agree in assuring me that the district of 





name, lie to the east of Syagrosand not to 
the west of it as stated by Marinos, who also 
makes Simy lla, the emporium in India, to be 
further west not only than Cape Kom ari, but 
also than the Indus. § 4. Butaccording to the 
unanimous testimony both of those who have 
sailed from us to those places and have for a 
long time frequented them, and also of those 
who have come from thence to us, Simylla, 
which by the people of the country is called 
Timoula, lies only to the south of the 
mouths of the river, and not also to west of 
them. § 5. From the same informants we have 
also learned other particulars regarding India 
and its different provinces, and ita remote parts 
as for as the Golden Khersonese and onward 
thence to Kattigara. In sailing thither, the 


| voyage, they said, was towards the east, and in 
| returning towards the west, but at the same 
time they acknowledged that the period which 


was occupied in making the voyages was neither 
fixed nor regular. The country of the Stres and 
their Metropolis was situated to the north of 
the Sinai, but the regions to the eastward of 
both those people were unknown, abounding 
it would appear, in swamps, wherein grew 
reeds that were of a large size and so close to- 
gether that the inhabitants by means of them 
could go mght across from one end of aswamp 
to the other, In travelling from these parts there 
was not only the road that led to Baktriané 
by way of the Stone Tower, but also a road 
that led into India through Palimbothra. The 
road again that led from the Metropolis of 
the Sinai to the Haven at Kattigara rons in a 
south-west direction, and hence this road does 


‘not coincide with the meridian which passes 


through Séra and Kattigara, but, from what 
Marinos tell us, with some one or other of those 
meridians that are further enst. 

I may conclude this prefatory matter by quoting 
from Mr. Bunbury his general estimate of the 
value of Ptolemy's Indian Geography as set forth 
in his criticism of Ptolemy's Map of India. 


_ haps be considered to incline to the side of severity. 


He saya (vol. II, pp. 642-3), “Some excellent re- 
marks on the portion of Ptolemy's work devoted 
to India, the nature of the different materials of 
which he made use, and the manner in which he 
employed them, will be foun] in Colonel Yule’s 
introduction to his Map of India, in Dr. Smith’s 
Atlas of Ancient Geography (pp. 22-24). These 
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to the mode of proceeding of the Alexandrian 
Geographer in many other cases also, though the 
result is particularly conspicuous in India from the 


as it was—which he had managed to bring to- — 
gether. The result, as presented to ua inthe tables | 
of Ptolemy, is a map of utter confusion, out of | 


which it is very difficult to extract in a few 
instances any definite conclusions. The attempt 
of Lassen to identify the various places mentioned 
by Ptolemy, is based throughout upon the funda- 
mental error of supposing that the geographer 
pow a Map of India similar to our own, and 
that we hav¢ only to compare the ancient and 


modern Danes in order to connect the two. As 


Col. Yule justly observes: “ Practically, he 
(Lassen) deals with Ptolemy's compilation aa if 


Indian surveys, with the data systematically 


eo-ordinated. The fact ia, that if woshould take one | 
of the rude maps of India that appeared in the | 


16th century (¢g. in Mercator orin Lindschoten), 
draw lines of latitude and longitude, and then more 
ordinates of cities,sources and confluences a8 they 
appeared in that map, this would be the sort of 
material we have to deal within Ptolemy's India.” 
But, in fact, the case is much stronger than Col. 
Yule pute it. 


correct idea of the form and configuration of the 
Indian Peninsula. But this, as we have seen, 
was utterly misconceived by Ptolemy- Hence 





hw had to fit his data, derived from various sources, | | 


auch aa maritime and land itineraries, based upom 
real experience, nto a framework to which they 
were wholly unsuited, and this could only be 
effected by some Procrustean process, oF rather 
by a repetition of such processes, concerning which 
we are left wholly in the dark. 


Col. Yule's map of Ancient India is undoubtedly 


is indeed the only attempt to interpret Ptolemy's | 


data, upon which such a map must mainly be 
founded upon anything like sound eritical prin- 
ciples, But it must be confessed that the result 
‘3 far from encouraging. So small a proportion 
of Ptolemy's names ean find a place at all, and 
so many of those even that appear on the map are 


admitted by ita author to rest upon very dubious | 


authority; that we remain almost wholly in the 


PTOLEMY'S GEOG. BK. VII, CH. 1, § 1—)- 


‘above it; on the east by the river. 





For auch a map as he refers to, of the | 
16th century, however rude, would give a generally 
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Contents. 

Description of the furthest parts of Greater 
Asia, wecording to the existing provinces 
Sai) pi 2 410 r | Fe > 

= Car. L 


Description of India within tha Ganges. 
§. 1, India within the river Gangesis bounded 
on the west by the Bes eg 


and on the south and again'on the west by a 
portion of the Indian Ocean. The circuit of 
the coast of this ocean is thus described :— _ > 

2. InSyrastréné,ontheGulfcalled Kan- : 
thi, a roadstead and harbour..109° 30’ 20° . 






: i 
The most western mouth of s 4 
Sagapa Feeloin castle ay 19° Su - 


19? ov | 
19" Sv" 

20° 15" 
18°40 
garded the Indus as the boundary of India on the 
west, and this is the view which has been generally 


thin selom je ee teek 
The 8rd mouth called Khry- 

soun (the Golden) ........,.111° 20’ 
The 4th called Kariphron ...111* 40° 
‘The 5th called Sapara .........1127 30” 
The 6th called Sabalaessa ...113° 
The 7th called Lénibard ......1187 30’ 
-3. Bardaxéma,atown ...119° 40° 
Syrastra, a village ..scesee-1d 14? 
Monoglésson, a mart i daviv ek M10" 


prevalent. Ptolemy,however,iz olmchesd tLhan Incliw 
the regions which lay immediately to the west of 








represented by a line drawn from the mouth of 
places beyond. The Paropanisadai inhabit- 


be | ed the regions lying south of the mountain range 


| Hindd-Kash. Oneof these towns was Ortospana 
| which has been identified with the city of 
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Kabul, the Karoura of our author. He gives 
as the eastern boundary of the Paropanisadai 
a line drawn south from the sources of the river 
Oxus through the Kankasian Mountains (the 
eastern portion of the Hindi-Kish) to a point 
lying in long. 119° 30’ and lat. 39°. Arakho- 
sia lay to the south of the Paropanisadai—ite 
chief city was Arakhétos, whose name, according 
to Rennell, is preserved in Arokhaj. There is a 
river of the same name which has been iden- 
tified with the Helmand (the Etymander or 
Erymanthos of the ancients) but also and more 
probably with the Urghand-Ab or Arkand-ib, 


which passes by Kanduhir. Gedrésia, the | 


modern Baldchistén, had for its eastern boundary 
the River Indus, The boundary of India on the 
north waa formed by Mount Imads (Sansk. Aima, 
cold), a name which was at first applied by the 
Greeks to the Hindd-Kitsh and the chain of the 
Himilayas running parallel to the equator, but 
which was gradually in the course of time trana- 
ferred to the Bolor range which runa from north 
to south and intersects them. Ptolemy, however, 
places Imada further east than the Bolor, and 


in the mapa which accompany his (feography, thia — 


meridian chain, as he calle it, is prolonged up to 
the most northernly plains of the Irtish and Obi. 

Sogdiana lay to the north of Baktria and 
abotted on Skythia, both towards the north 
and towards the west. The name has been 
preserved in that of Soghd, by which the country 
along the Kohik from Bokhiri to Samarkand has 
always been known. Our author places the Sogdian 
Mountains (the Pamir range) at the sources of the 
Orxus, and the mountains of the KoOmédai be- 
tween the sources of that river and the Jaxartes, 

The Sakai wore located to the east of the 
as without towns and aa living in woods and caves. 
He specifies aa their tribes the K ara tai (proba- 
bly connected with the Kirltai of India), the 
Komaroi, the Kimédai, the Massage. 
tai, the Grynaioi Skythai, the Toédr- 
noi and the Byltai. The Sakai it would 
appear therefore were the Mountaincers of EAf- 
ristdin, Badakshin, Shignfin, Roshan, Baltistdin 
or Little Tibet, &e. 

Syrastréné, The name is formed from the 
Sanskrit Surishtra (now Sorath) the ancient 
name of the Peninsula of Gujarit. It is men- 


tioned in the Periplisa of the Erythraean Sea aa | 


the sea-board of Abéria and is there praised for 
the great fertility of ite soil, for its cotton fabrics, 
and for the superior stature of its inhabitants. 








Kanthi:—The Gulf of this name is now called 
the Gulf of Kachh. It separates Kachh, the 
south coast of which is still called Kantha, 


.from the Peninsula of Gujarat. In the Periplds 


is the name of an island in the Gulf. . 

Two mouths only of the Indus are mentioned 
by the followers of Alexander and by Strabo. 
The Periplis gives the same number (7) as 
Ptolemy, There are now 1], but changes are 
continually taking place. Sagapa, the western 
mouth, was explored by Alexander. It separates 
from the main stream below Thatha. In the 
chronicles of Sindh it is called Sigira, from which 
perhaps its present name Gliira, may be derived. 
Tt has long ceased to be navigable. 

Sinth6n:—This has been identified with the 
Piti branch of the Indus, one of the mouths of 
the Baghir River. This branch is otherwise 
called the Sindhi Khrysoun. This is the Kediwirj 
mouth . 


EKhariphron:—Cunnin identifies this 


| with the Kyir river of the present day which, he 


says, leads right up to the point where the southern 
branoh of thé Ghiira joins the main river near 

Sapara:—this ia the Wari mouth. 

Sabalaecesa is now the Sir mouth. 

Lonibard in Sanskritis Linaviri (or Linava- 
d4,or Lavanaviri or LivanavitA.™ It is now the 
Kori, but is called alao the Launt which preserves 
the old name. 

Bardazéma:—This, according to Yule, is now 
Pur-bandar, but Dr. Burgess prefers Srinagar, a 
much older place in the same district, having 
near it a emall village called BardiyA, which, as he 
thinks, may possibly be a reminiscence of the 
Greek name, 

Syrastra:—This in the Prakritized form ia 
Sorath. It has been identified by Lassen with 
Junigadh,a place of great antiquity and historical 
interest in the interior of the Peninsula, about 40 
milea eastward from the coast at Navi-bandar. 
The meaning of the name is the old forl. The 
place waa anciently called Girnagara, from ita 
vicinity to the sacred mountain of Girndr, near 
which is the famous rock inscribed with the edicta 
identifies Syrastra with Navi-bandar, a port at the 
mouth of the Bhidar, the largest river of the 
Peningula, said to be fed by 99 tributaries. Ju- 
nigadh was visited by Hiuen Twiang, who states 
that after leaving the kingdom of Valabhi (near 
Bhaunagar! he went about 100 miles to the west 





™ Lavana ia the Saiakrit word for sal, 


jo = 
é 
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and reached the country of Su-la-ch'a (Saurish- — 


tra) that was subject to the kingdom of Valabbi. 
See Tartkh-i-Sorath, edited by Dr. Burgess, pp. 33- 
oo. 

Monogliésson—This is now represented by 
Mangrol, a port on the 5. W. coast of the Penin- 


sula below Navi-bandar. Itia a very po} Cae | 
place, with a considerable traffic, and is tributary | 


to Jundgadh. 
4. In Lariké. 


18° 20’ 
17° 50 
ir 


Mouth of the River Mophis...114° 
Pakidaré, a village ....0..0000 113° 
5. In the Gulf of Bary ga =o. 
Retiil  oe igacciecmecernee ee 
Month of the River Namados 112° 
Nansaripa .....1.+.- cccucveveseeeshZ” 90" 16° 20° 
Lariké, according to Lassen, represents the 
Sanak. Rie h t rikwinits Prakrit form Latika. 
LAr-deéa, however, the country of LAr {Sansk. 
Lita) was the ancient name of the territory 
of Gujarit, and the northern parte of Konkan, 
and Larik4 may therefore be a formation from 
Lar with the Greek termination ikf appended. The 
two great cities of Barygaza (Bharoch) and Ozéné 


17° 


(Ujjain) were in Lariké, which appears to have been | 


s political rather than # geographical division. 

Maleé must have been 6 projection of the 
land somewhere between the mouth of the Mahi 
and that of Narmadi—but nearer to the former 
if Ptolemy's indication be correct. 

The Gulf of Barygata, now the Gulf of 
mercial emporium of the same Dame (now Bha- 
roch) on the estuary of the Narmada at a distance 
of about 900 stadia from the Gulf. This river is 


called the Namados or Namadés by Ptolemy and | 


the Namnadios by the Author of the Peripliis, 
who gives a vivid account of the difficulties attend- 
which was subject to bores of great frequency 
and riolence. 
Kamandé is mentioned os Kammoné in the 
Periplis, where it ia located to the south of the 
Narmadi estuary. Ptolemy probably errs in 
placing it to northward of it- 
Nausoripa has been identified with Nau- 
siri, a place near the coast, about 18 miles south 
from Sarat. 
Poulipoula is in Yule’s map located at 
Sanjan, which is on the coast south from Nausiri. 
It was perhaps nearer Balsir- 
6. Ariaké.Sadin6n. 
SOUPALS ....++.4. 000 eneenseee- weel12° 30° 15° 30’ 
Mouth of the River Goaris...112° 15’ 15°19 


PTOLEMY’S GEOG. BK. VII, CH. 1, §§4—6. 


| Simylla, a mart and a cape...110° 
Hippekoura .... 


by distinguished 


17° 45, | 








| despatched 


Dounga Tis 5 Ge ae ee a0" ‘ 
Mouth of the River Banda ...110° 30° 15° 
14° 45° 
niiiagetendies ll aie oe 
Baltipatrin .....+++--rsssesae-esvecd 10" 00" 9 AM: ao 

Ariak 4 corresponds nearly to Mahirdahtra— 
the country of the Marithie. It may have been 
were either of different descent or subject to 
foreign domination. The territory was in Pto- 
of whom belonged to the dynasty of the Sadi- 
neia and ruled the prosperous trading commu- 
is mentioned in the Periplils (cap. 52) whence 





we learn that Sandanes after having made 


| Bimself master of Kalliens (now Kaly&na), which 


had formerly belonged to the honse of Sara- 
ganea the elder, subjected its trade to the severest 


hana, which means completion or a perfecter, 
is probably indicated one of the great akarm or 


‘be the beginning of the kingdom of Mambares 


and of all India. 
Soupare hos been satisfactorily identified 
by Dr, Burgess with Supiri, a place about 6 


| miles to the northof Vasai(Basscin), [Tt appears 


to have been from very early times an important 
centre of trade, and it was perhaps the capital of 


- the district that lay around it. Among its ruins 


of basalt like the rocks of Girniir, inscribed with 
edicts of Aéika, and an old Buddhist Stipa. 
evoked in the course of the famous controversy 
regarding the situation of Ophir to which Solomon 
jny on that part of the coast to which the traders 
of the west, who took advantage of the monsoon 
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the Sepiuagint form of the name, and Solir which 
1s the Coptic name for India, not to mention 
other similar forms. (See Benfey's Indien, 
pp. 30-32). 

The mouths of the Goaris and Bénda 
Yule takes to be the mouths of the Strait that 
isolates Salaette ond Bombay. The names repre- 
sent, a8 he thinks, those of the Gidtivaril and 
Bhima respectively, though these rivers flow 
ima direction different from that which Ptolemy 
assigns to them, the former discharging into the 
Bay of Bengal and the latter into the Krishni, 
of which it ig the most considerable tributary. 
Ptolemy's rivers, especially those of ths Peninsula, 
are in many instances so dislocated, that it is 
difficult to identify them satisfactorily, It 
appears to have been his practice to connect the 
river-mouths which he found mentioned in re- 
cords of coasting voyages with rivera in the 
interior concerning which he had information 
from other sources, and whose courses he had 
only partially traced. But, as Yule remarks, 
with his erroneous outline of the Peninsula this 
process was too hazardous and the result often 
wrong. Mr. J. M. Campbell, BoC.8., would 
identify the Goaris with the Vaitarna River, 
as Gore is situated upon it and was probably the 
highest point reached by ships sailing up its 
stream. The sources of the Vuaitarna and the 
Gédivarl are in close propinguity. The Bénda 
he would identify with the Bhiwand! River, and 
the close similarity of the names favours this 

Dounga is placed in Yule’s map to the 
5. E. of Supdri on the Strait which separates 
Salsette from the mainland. Ptolemy, however, 
through his misconception of the configuration 
of this part of the coast, places ita whole degree 
to the west of Supérd, Mr, Campbell, from some 
similarity in the names, suggests ite identity 
with Dugid—a place about 10 milea N. of Bhi- 
wandi and near the Vajrabdi hot springs. Dugid, 
however, is too far inland to have been here 
mentioned by Ptolemy, and moreover, it lies to 
the north of Supdiri, whereas in Ptolemy's enn- 
meration, which is from north to south, it is 
placed after it. 

Simylla:—Yule identifies this with Chaul 
and remarks: “ Chaul was still a chief port of 
Western India when the Portuguese arrived. Ita 
position. seema to correspond precisely both with 
Simylla and with the Saimdr or Jaimdr (i.e. 
Chaimur,the Arabs having no ch) of the Arabian 
Geographers. In Al-Birinit the coast citias 
run: Kambilyat, Babruj, Sind4n (Sanjin), Suffira 
(Supéri), Tans (near Bombay), “ There you enter 
the country of Lérin, where is Jaimér.” Istakbri 








inverts the position of Sindin and Sufira, but 
Saimir is etill furthest south.” Ina note he adda: 
“Ptolemy mentions that Simylla was dulled 
by the natives Timula (probably Tinmula); and 
potting together all these forma, Timula, Simylli, 
Saimdr, Chaimir, the real nome must have been 
something like Chaimul or Chimul, which would 
modernize into Chaul, as Chamari and Primara 
into Chuuri and Pawir.” Chaul or Chéawal lies 
23 miles S.of Bombay. Pandit Bhagvinlal In- 
draji, Ph.D., suggested as a better identification 
Chimdla in Trombay Island, this being supported 
by one of the Kanhéri inscriptions in which 
Chimila is mentioned, apparently as a large city, 
like Supdriand Kalyina in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Campbell thus discusses the merits of these 
competing identifications —" Simylla has a special 
interest, as Ptolemy states that he learned some of 
his Geography of Western India from people who 
ee reer eome from there to him— 
Ptolemy speaks of Simyllaag a point andemporium 

and the author of Ri Perighde 4 speaks met hien 

one of the Konkan local marta, Simylla till 
lately me identified with Chaul. But the dis. 
covery of a village Chembur on Trombay Island 

in Bombay Harbour, has made it PR ERE ES . 
thee old trade centre was there or at Chaul, In 
spite af the closer resemblance of the names, the 


close, and #0 completely on the same line of traffic 
as Kalyin (the Kalliena of the Peripliia) and 


| Chimdla should have flourished atthe game time. 


Second, the expression in the Peri * below 
points to some place down the coast rather than 
toa town in the same Harbour as Kalliena, which 
according to the Author's order north to south 
should have been named before it, Third, 
ny a point (promontorium) of Simylia 

no meaning if the town was Chembur ‘in 
Trombay. But it fits well with Chaul, as the 
headland would then be the south shore of Bem. 
bay Harbour, one of the chief capes in this part 


tion of the Simylia point is borne) Fr 

(1675) New dnendahtes Seen riety of 
Bombay ‘facing Chanl' and notices the gulf or 
hollow in the shore stretching from Bassein to 
Chaul Point. The old (1540) Portuguese ‘name 
‘Chaul Island’ for the isle of Kennery of the south 
point of Bombay, further supports this view." 
Ptolemy's map gives great prominence to the 
projection of land at Simylla, which (through a 








impossible to account) is therein represented as 
the great south-west point of India, whence the 
coast bends at once sharply to the east instead of 
pursuing ita course continuously to the south. 
Hippokoura, This word may be a Greek 
translation (in whole or in part) of the native 
name of the place. Hence Pandit inlA 
Indraji was led to identify it with Ghodabandar 
(Horse-port) a town on the Thana Strait, whose 
position however is not in ace nc¢ with 
Ptolemy's data. Mr. Campbell again has sug- 
gested an identification free from this objection. 
Ghoregion (Horse-village) in Koliba, a place at 
the head of a navigable river, which was once & 
seat of trade. ~ Yule takes it, though doubtingly, 
as being now represented by Kuda near Rijapir- 
Hippokourios was one of the Greek epithets of 
Poseidén. Ptolemy mentions another Hip po- 
k oura, which also belonged to Ariiké.and was the 
Capital of Baleokouros. ts situation was inland. 
Baltipatna:—This place is mentioned in the 
Peripltia under the somewhat altered form Palai- 
patmai, Yule locates it, but doubtingly, at 
king of Cananor resided, but it lies much too 
far south to make 3 
Mr. Campbell has suggested Pali, which he de- 
scribes as “‘a very old holy town at the top of 








the identification probable, | 


| account of the Konkan 













the Mangalor of the present t day. : 


p 415 n. ‘@nd), “ Perhaps because of Pliny’s 


Aridké Andron Peiratin has been taken to mean 
pirates on the Kotkan Coast, and, though this 
does not carry much weight in the case of 


of the words 
igi 1 


this it 


Peiratin may 
bhrityon.” On 


the Nagitna river.” Its position, however, being | pt t 


seem to suit the requirements. 

- 9, (Ariaké) of the Pirates. 
Byzanteion..,.....+. SF wivacsurves dL a 
Khersonts08 ....csssececsecseresed ld” 20 
Armagara gomneeersera Me aE ay Ny 
Mouth of the River Nanagounall4° 30° 13° 50" 
Nitra, a mart,...c0.cecee-eeeer ee 118° 30 «(14°40 
early times seems to 


14° 
14° 40° 
14° 30’ 


of the Thage in the interior of the country, had 
to the creeks and bays, which were numerous OB 
the coast, and which afforded secure harbourage 
to their cruisers. The partof the coast wht 

from the neighbourhood of Simylla to an empo- 


join drqp with titles, professions and the like, 
Mand agara:—This may bea transliteration, 
somewhat inexact, of Madangarh (House of Love) 
the name of a fort about 12 miles inland from 
Bankit. More likely the place is Mindli on the 


14° 20" ff 


Bigmindli, Mangaldr, to which as for as the 
name goes it m‘ght be referred, ia too far south 
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Khersonésos. This seems to be the penin- 


sula which is in the neighbourhood of Goa. It is | 


nientioned in the Periplis as one of the haunta 
of the pirates, and as being near the island of the 
Kaineitai, that is, St. George's Island. 

Armagara:—This is placed near the mouth 
of the Nanagouna river, which may be taken 
to mean here the river on which Sadddivagarh 
stands. The Nanagouna however must be identi- 
fied with the Tipti, whose embouchure is about 6° 
farther north. Ita name is Sanskrit, meaning 
‘possessed of many virtues." To account for this 
ettraordinary dislocation, Yule supposes that 
Ptolemy, having got from his Indian lista a river 
Néniguna rising in the Vindhyas, assigns to it 
three discharges into the sea by what he took for 
ao many delta branches, which he calla respec- 
tively Goaris, Benda, and Nanaguna, This, he 
adds, looked possible to Ptolemy on his map, 
with its excessive distortion of the western coast, 
and hia entire displacement of the Western Ghits, 
Mr. Campbell suggests that Ptolemy may have 
mistaken the Nind Pasa for a river. 
porta, and 1s mentioned by Pliny in a passage 
where he remarks that ships frequenting the 
great emporium of Mouziria ran the risk of 
being attacked by pirates who infested the neigh- 
bourhood, and possessed a place called Nitra. 
Yule refers it as has been already stated to 
Mangalur. 

8 Limyriké. 


Nitraas ia the most southern of the pirate | 





Tyndis, & City csecseseceeeesenes L1G" 14° 30’ 
BraMAgara  ccscesseesesseveceses 116° 4h 14° 99 
Falaibariag ...cccccccesnevscsees 116° 40’ §=14? 
Monuziris, an émporium ...... 117° 14° 
Mouth of the river Psendos- 

Ct ee aoe AMP 20’ «(14° 
Podoperoure .....ss000e00i+0cceee 117° 40" 14° 15/ 
Bemne ...ccccer wepivitetbesrns ae 14° 20 
EQreOuUra  ccsscuccscescsccesens 118? 4 14° 907 
Bakarei 1001. s0scse-ee0ss00...-+- 119° 80" 14° 907 
Month of the river Baris.,..... 120° 14° 907 


Limy rik 4:—Lagsen was unable to trace this 
name to any Indian source, but Caldwell has eatia. 
factorily explained itsorigin. In the introduction 
to hia Dravidian Grammar he statea (page 14), that 
in the Indian segment of the Roman maps called 
the Pewhinger Tables the portion of India to 
which thigname is applied is called Damirike, 
and that we oan scarcely err in identifying this 
name with the Tami] country, since Damirike 
evidently means Damir-iké. In the map referred 
which by a mistake of 4 for A Ptolemy wrote 


Lymirike, 


the Cosmography of the Geographer of Ravenna, 
who repeatedly mentions Dimirica as one of the 
3 divisions of India. Ptolemy and the author of 
the Periplis are at one in making Tyndis one of 
the first or most northern ports in Limyriké, 
The latter gives its distance from Barygaza at 









7,000 stadia, or nearly 12 degrees of latitude, if we 


| &ccording to which 


reckon 600 stadia to the degree. Notwithstand- 
ing this authoritative mdication, which makes 
Limyriké begin somewhere near Kalikat (11° 15° 
N. Lat.) ita frontier haa generally been placed 
nearly 3 degrees further north, Tyndis having 
been located at Barcelir. 
rectified by Yule, whose adherence to the data 
of the Periplis has been completely justified 
by iceman! identification of Mouziris (the 
southern rival in commercial prosperity of - 
gaze) sedate eae hep of with. oe 
aa previously accepted. The capital of Limyrik 
was Karir, on the Kavért, where vis ne 
bothros, i.c., Kéralaputra, the Chara king. 
dotera 6 described in the Periplis as a 
ace of great note pertaining to the kingdom 
of Képrobotras, and situate near the sea at 
a distance of 500 stadia from Mousiris, This 
distance north from Kranganur with which, as 
has been stated, Mouziris has been identified, 
brings usto Tandr, “Tantr itself, “says Yule, 
of 4 principality, and in the beginning of the 
century had still much shipping and trade. Pechare, 
however, a more probable site ia a few miles further 
north, Kadalundi, 4, «. Kadal-tundi, ‘the raised 
ground by the sea,’ standing on an inlet 3 or 4 
miles south of Bépnr. It is not now a port, but 
persons on the spot seem to think that it muat 
formerly have been one, and in communication 
with the Backwater.” He adda in a note supplied 
by Dr. Burnell, “The composition of Kadal and 
Tundi makes Kadalundi by Tani] roles." ‘The 


‘Pepper country called Kottonarike was imme. 


diately adjacent to Tyndis, which no doubt 
Bramagara is placed in the table half a 
degree to the east of Tyndis, ic, really to the 


which means ‘the abode of the Brahmans.’ Tha 


Brahmans of the south of India appear in those 
days to have consisted of &: number of uslans 
ofthe country, and that were independ it each of 
Til, p. 193) is in mony with the tradition 


This error has been . 


= 
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pressed aa ue) hoch ceca i Sa 


via in 61 villages, end-as having st fret lived. 


under a republican constitution. In section 74 
Ptolemy mentions a town called Brihmé belong. 
ing to the Brihmanci Magoi, ie. ‘sons of the 
Brihmara.’ 


Kalaikarias—The last half of this word 
(Karias) is doubtless the Tami] word for “ coast,” 
karei, which appears also in another of Ptolemy's 
names, Peringkarei, mentioned as one of the 
inland towns Kandionoi (sec. 89). I find in 
Aree On S Lee: Aen 1S 0a ee, 
‘Chalacoory’ to the N. EB, of Kranganur, and 
about the same distance from jhe ou ‘ahi 
makes Ki rias distant from Mouziria. 

Mouziris may unhesitatingly be taken to 
represent the Muyiri of Muyiri-Kodu, which, 
says Yule, appears in one of the most ancient of 
Malabar inscriptions as the residence of the 
King of Kodangalur or Eranganur, and is 
admitted to be practically identical with that 
now extinct citr. It is to Kranganur he adds 








was the landing-place of St. Thomas the Apostle. 
Mouth of the river Paeudostomos, or 
‘false-mouth.’ According to the table the river 
enters the sea at the distance of 4 of a degree 
below Mouzir. It must have been one of the 
streams that discharge into the Backwater. 


Podoperoura muat be the Pondopatana of | 


Indikopleustés—a word which means ‘new town,’ 
and is a more correct form than Ptolemy's Podo- 

Semné:—The Sanskrit name for Buddhist 
Ascetics was Sramana, in Tamil Samawa, and os 
we find that this is rendered as Semnoi by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, we may infer that Sem- 
nd was a town inhabited by Buddhists, having 
perhaps a Buddhist temple of noted sanctity. 
For a different explanation see Lassen’s Ind. Alt. 
vol. IIT, p. 194. 

Bakarei is mentioned by Pliny a# Becaro, 
and as Bakaré by the Author of the Periplis, 
who places it at the mouth of the nver on 
which, at a distance of 120 stadia from the sea 


Melkynda aa Ptolemy writes it, The river is — 


described as difficult of navigation on account 
of shallows and sunken reefs, #o that ships de- 
spatched from Nelkynda were obliged to sail down 
empty to Bakaré and there take in their cargoes. 
The distance of Nelkynda from Mouziris is given 
at about 500 stadia, and this whether the journey 
was madey sea or by river or by land. Upon 
this Yule thus remarks: “ At this distance south 
from Kranganur we are not able to point to a 


the only navigable river on this « 


quite satisfactory Nelkynda. Theale» which aes 
stadia south of Mouziris, ‘This is Kallad on A 
river of the same name entering net ae 






except the Perri-dr near EK 7 alluda 
River is believed to be the Kean'tit seeitinied Ss 


the Kéralotatti legendary history of Malabar, 


and the town of Kallacda to be the town of 
Eanstti. It is now a great entrepit of Travankor 
pepper, which is sent from this to porta on the 
coast for shipment. That Nelkynda cannot have 


t | been far from this is clear from the vicinity of the 


Mupdéy Spor or Red-Hill of the Peripliia (sec.5S) . 
There can be little denbt that this is the bar of 
red laterite which, a short distance south of 
Quilon, cuts short the Backwater vavigation, and 
is thence called the Warkallé barrier. It forms 
abrupt cliffs on the sea, without beach, and these. 
cliffs are still known to seamen as the Red 
Clifs. This is the only thing like a sea cliff 
from Mount d’Ely to Cape Comorin.” The word 
Bakarei may represent the Sanskrit dedraka, 
‘a door,” 

Mouth of the river Baria:—The Baris must 
be a stream that entera the Backwater in the 


neighbourhood of Quilon. 

%. Country of the Aloi. 
Melkynda .... ase LDP 20 614° 20" 

ee (or “Elangkdr ), @ 

eons 124 14* 

eau the metropolis ey mat tb 14° 
Hammala ...... tgtessascen lal” 20 34° TY 
Komaria, a cape ae town ...121° 45° 13° 30’ 


eof teach fee ee ee 
parta of Travankor, Their Dame 1s per 
tranaligesatddn'of the’ Satuistt eht ‘a cuike* ant 
if so, this would indicate the prevalence among 
them of serpent worship. Cunningham, in his 
Geography of Ancient India (p. 552), states that 
in the Chino-Japanese Map of Indin the alter. 
native name of Malyakita is Hai-an-men, 
which suggedts a COnne tion with Ptolemy's Ajoi. 
I note that the entrance to the Backwater at 
Kalikoulan is called the Great Ayibicea Bar, and 
an entrance farther south the Little Ayibicca Bar, 
The first part of this name may also be similarly 
connected. J 

Melkynda, as already stated is the Nel- 
k ynda of the Periplds, which places it, however, 
in Limyriké. Pliny speaks of it as portus gentis 
Neacyndon (v. Il. Neacrindon, SToaclipadon, 
Nelcyndon.) The name, according to Caldwell, 
probably means West Kynda, that is-Kannetri, 





the south boundary of Kérala Proper. When 


Mangalur was taken 5 the representative of 
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Mousiris, Nelkynda was generally identified with 
Nelisuram, which besides the partial resemblance 


of its nume, answered closely in other respects | 


to the description of Nelkynda in the Periplite— 
Cf. C. Miller, not. ad Peripl., Sec, 54. Lassen, 


Ind, Alt,, vol. Il, p. 190, Bu-vbury, Hist. of Ane. | , 


Geog. vol: I, pp. 467-8. 

Elangkon or Elangkoris now Quilon, 
otherwise written Kulam. 

EKottiara, says Caldwell," is the name of a 
place in the country of the Aioi of Ptolemy in 
the Paralia of the Author of the Peripltis, identical 
in part with South Travankor. Apparently it is 
the Cottara of Pliny, and I have no doubt it is the 
Cottara of the Peutinger Tables, It is called by 
Ptolemy the Metropolis, and must have been a 
place of considerable importance, The town re- 
ferred to is probably Kottira, or aa it is ordimari- 


ly written by Europeans ‘ Kotaur,’ the principal — 


town in South Travankor, and now as in the time 
of the Greeks distinguished for ita commerce.” 
Dravid, Gram., Introd. p. 98. The name is deriv- 
ed from kid ‘a foot,” and dr-i@ ‘a river.’ 

Bammala:—Mannert would identify this 
with Bulita, a place a little to the north of An. 
jenga, but thia ia too far north. It may perhaps 
be the Balita of the Periplts. 

EKomaria, a cape and a town -—We have no 
difficulty in recognizing here Cape Comorin, which 
is called in the Peripltis Komar and Komarei. 
The name is derived from the Sanskrit fumedri, * a 
virgin,” one of the names of the Goddess Darga 
who presided over the place, which waa one of 
peculiar sanctity. The Author of the Peripliis 
has made the mistake of exterding the Peninsula 
southward beyond Comorin. 

We may here compare Ptolemy's enumeration 
of places on the west coast with that of the 
Periplis from Barygaza to Cape Comorin. 


Ptolemy. Peripliis. 
Barygaza Barygara 
Nousaripa Akabarou 
Poulipoula e 
Boupare Soup pra 
Simy lla Semylla 
Island of Milizégyris Mandagora 
Hippokoura 
Baltipatna Palaipatmai 
Is. of Heptanésia , 
Byzanteion Byzantion 

Toparon 


3 separate groupa of 





Peripliis 


Ptolemy. 
Khersonisos Ebersonésos 
Armagara Is. of Leuké 
Is. of Peperine 
Nitra Naoura 
Trinésia Islands 
Bramagara 
Kalaikarias 
Mouziris Mouziris 
Podoperoura 
Semne 
Ts. Leuké 
Melkynda Nelkynda 
Bakarei Bakaré 
Elangkon Mons Pyrrhos 
Kottiara 
Bammola Balita 
Komaria Mouar. 


There is a striking agreement between the two 
lists, expecially with respect to the order im 
which the places enumerated succeed each other. 
There are but three exceptions to the coincidence 
and these are wniomportamt. They are, Milize- 
gyris, Mandagora and the Island Leuké, ie. 
‘white island,” ifthe mame be Greek. The 
Melizeigara of the Peripliis, Vincent identifies 
with Jayagadh or Sidi, perhaps the Sigerus of Pliny 
(lb. Vie, axvi, 100). Ptolemy makes Milizégyris 
to be an ieland about 20 miles south of Simylla. 
There is one important place which be has 
failed to notice, Kalliena now Kalyfna, a well- ‘ 
known town not far from Bombay, 

10, Conntry of the Kareoi. 

In the Kolkhie Gulf, where there ia the 


Pearl Fishery :—Sdsikourai.,-122° 14° 30" 
Kolkhoi, an emporium .,,......128? 1S? 
Mouth of the river Silén ....124° 14° 40’ 


The country of the Kareai corresponds to 
South Tinneveli. The word karei, as already 
stated is Tamil, und means ‘coast. The Kolkhiec 
Gulf ia now known as the Gulf of Mandir, The 
pearl fishery is noticed in the Periplis, 
Séaikourai:—By the change of Sinto T we 


_ find the modern representative of this place to be 


Tutikorin (Tuttukudi) a harbour in Tinneveli, 
where there are pearl banks, about 10 miles sonth 
of EKolkhoi. This mart lay on the Sélén or 
Ténaraparnt river. Tutikorin in the Peutinger 
Tables is called Coleia Induruw. The Tami] name 


| is Kolkei, almost the same as the Greek. Yule in 


his work on Marco Polo (vol. Il, pp, 360-61) 


| gives the following account of thia place, based 
on information supplied by Dr. Caldwell — 


“Kolkhoi, described by Ptolemy and the 


Novemsesr, 1834.) 





Author of the Periplis as an emporium of the pearl 
trade, as situated on the sea-coast to the east of 
, Comorin, and as giving its name to the 
Kolkhic Gulf or Gulf of Manir has been iden- 
tified with Korksi, the mother-city of Kayal 
(the Coél of Marco Polo). Korkai, properly 
Kolkai (the I being changed into r by s modern 
refinement, it is still called Kolka in Malayalam), 
holds an important place m Tamil traditions, 
being regarded ss the birth-place of the Pindya 


One of the titles of the Pindya kin, | is “Ruler 
of Korkai.” Korkai is situated two or three miles 
inland from Kayal, higher up the river. It is 
not marked in the G. Trig. Surv. map, but a 
called MAramangalam ‘the good fortune of the 
Pandyas’ will be found inthe map. This place, 
together with several others in the neighbourhood, 
on both sidea of the river, ia proved by imserip- 
tions and relics to have been formerly included in 
Korkai, and the whole intervening space between 
Korkai and Kayal exhibits traces of ancient 
dwellings. The people of Kayal maintain that 
their city was originally eo large na to include 
Korkai, but there is much more probability in 
the tradition of the people of Korkai, which t to 
the effect that Korkai itself was originally a sea- 


; that aa the gea retired it became less and | 


port 

loss suitable for trade, that Kayal rose as Korkai 

fell, and that at length, as the sea continued to 

retire, Kayulalsd was abandoned. They add that 

the trade for which the place was famous in 

ancient times was the trade in pearls.” - 
Mouth of the River $614n :—This river is iden- 


sa the largest northern tributary of the Timra- 


“The ‘Syllir’ of the maps, w! Lassen identifies 


with Solén, originates, as Dr. Caldwell tells me, 


‘Little River,’ ) : T 
Timraparni is the chief river of Tinneveli. It 
entered the sea south of Kolkhoi. In Tami] poetry 
it is called Porunei. Its Pali form is Tambapanni. 
Ho it came to be called the S6lén remains as yet 
unexplained. éla is un element in several South 
name for Ceylon, is this word in an altered form. 
ll. Landof Pandion. 

In the Orgalic Gulf, Cape 

Kory, called also Kalligikon..125° 40° 12° 20° 
Argeiron, a town J cestiespeeen ee ae 


Salour, a mart oe ceaugvsmes eae 20" | 15" SY 
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“The land of Pawdion included the greater 
portion of the Province of Tinneveli, and extended 


called by Ptolemy Mount Béttigé, and it had » 
aea.board on the east, which extended for some 
now called Palk’s Passage. 


The Author of the Periplds however, assigns 
it wider limits, as he mentions that Nelkynda, 


which lay on the Malabar Coast, as well aa the 
pearl-fishery at Kolkhoi, both belonged to the 


obtained sovereign power in many different parts 


Pliny and sy our author, was situated in the 


the birthplace and the scene of the exploite of 


with the Kurus. The city to this day retafns its 
ancient name, and thus bears, so to speak, living 
testimony to the fact that the Aryans of Northern 
India bad in early times under Pindya leaders 
parta of the Peninsula. 

The Orgalic Gulf lay beyond the Eolkhic 





by the Hindds Ramadhanuh, or ' Rdma’s bow,’ and 
The Sanskrit word kéli (which means ‘end, tip or 
rally takes the form of Kori or Eéry. The 
story, was formed by the long epit of land in 





Kéry with Kalligikon or Point Kalimir is readily 
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explained by the fact just stated that each of 
these projections was called Kéti. 

This word Koti takea another form in Greek 
and Latin besides that of Kary, viz,, KGlis, the 
name by which Pomponius Mela and Dionyaios 
Periégétés (v. 1148) designate Southern India. 
The promontory is called Coliacum by Pliny, 
who describes it aa the prejection of India near- 
eat Ceylon, from which it was separated by a 
narrow coral sea. Strabo (lib. XV, ¢.1, 14) quoting 
Quésikritoa, speaks of Taprobane as distant from 
the most southern parta of India, which are 
opposite the Kimiakoi, 7 days’ sail towarda the 
south, For Kiniakoi the reading Kollakoi has 

Ptolemy, like the anthor of the Peripliia and 
other writers, regarded Cape Kory as the most 
important projection of India towards the south, 
and as a well-established point from which the 
distances of other places might conveniently be 
calculated. He placed it in 125 degrees of E 
longitude from Ferro, and at 120 degrees east of 
the mouth of the River Betis in Spain from which, 
however, its distance is only 864 degrees. Its 
latitude ia 9° 20° N. and that of Cape Comorm 


8° 5’, but Ptolemy makes the difference in latitude | 


to be only 10’. 

The identity of Ealligikon with Point Kalimtr 
has already been pointed out. Oalimere ig 
corrupt form of the Tamil compound Kallimedu, 
Euphorbia eminence, and so the firat part of the 


Greek name exactly coincides with the Tami] | 
Kali, which means the Euphorbia plant, or | 


perhaps o kind of cactus. Pliny mentions a 


projection on the side of India we are now con-— 


sidering which he calls Calingon, and which the 
similarity of name has led some to identify with 
Kalligikon, and therefore with Point Kalimir. 
It seems better, however, taking into account 
other considerations which we need not here 
specify, to identify this projection with Point 
Gddivart. 

Before concluding this notice we may point 
out how Ptolemy has represented the general 
eonfiguration of the eastern coast beyond the 


Orgalic Gulf. His views here are almost as | ‘ 
erroneous as those he entertained concerning the | 


west coast, which, it will be remembered, he did 
not carry southward to Cape Comorin, but made 
to terminate at the point of Simylla, thus effacing 
from the Map of India the whole of the Peninsula. 
The actual direction of the east coast from point 
Kalimir ia first due north as for as the mouths 
of the Krishnd, and thereafter north-east up to 
the very head of the Bay of Bengal. Ptolemy, 
however, makes this const run first towards the 
south-east, and this fora distance of upwards of 


G00 niles. ag fur as Paloura, place of which the 
site has been fixed with certainty as lying near 
the southern border of Katak, about 5 or 6 milea 
above Ganjim. Ptolemy places it at the extrem. 
ity of a vast peninsula, having for one of ita aides 
the long stretch of coast just mentioned, and he 
regards it also os marking the point from which 
the Gangetic Gulf begins. oe ones ene 
is made to run at firet with an inelinatior 

westward, ao ens forms at ita outlet the other 





Gaumths east, na far aa to the mncet eanbernceet 
of the Ganges, and thence its direction is to the 
south-east till it terminates at the cape near 
Ténala, now called Cape Negrais, the south-west 
projection of Pegu. 

12. Country of the Batoi. 


Nikama, the Metropolis .,,,..126° 16° 
Thelkheir ., ince aul Se 15° 10° 
| Kouroula, a town ..........,....128" 16° 


13. In Paralia specially so called : the 
conntry of the Téringoi. 


Mouth of the River Khabé@éros 120° 15° 15’ 
Khabéris, an emporiom .,.,..128° 30 15° 40’ 
Sabouras, an emporium ,.,.... 130° 14° 80’ 


The Batoi occupied the district extending 
from the neighbourhood of Point Kalimtr to the 
southern mouth of the River Kavéri and corres: 
ponding roughly with the Province of Tanjore. 

Nikama, the capital, has been identified with 
Nagapatam (Nigapattanam) by Yule, who also 
identifies (but doubtingly) Thelkyr with Nagor 
and Kouroula with Karikal. 

Paralia,asa Greek word, designated generally 
any maritime district, but as applied in India it 
designated exclusively (i3ia;) the seaboard of the 
Téiringoi. Our author is here at variance with 
the Periplis, which has a Paralia from 
the Red Cliffs near Quilon to the Pearl-Fishery 


| at the Kolkhoi, and comprising therefrom the 


const.lines of the Ajoi and the Karesi. “ This 
Paralia,” says Yule, “is no doubt Purali, an old 
name of Travankor, from which the Réja has 
a title Puralisan, ‘Lord of Purali.’ But the 

‘instinctive striving after meaning” which so 
often modifies the form of words, converted 
this into the Greek Mapakia, ‘the coast.’ Dr. 
Caldwell however inclines rather to think that 


| Paralia may possibly have correspanded to the 


native word meaning coast, viz. karei. 

In sec. 91, where Ptolemy gives the list of the 
inland towns of the Téringoi, he calla them the 
Sirétai, mentioning that their capital was Orthoura, 
where the king, whose name was Sérnagos, rosid- 
ed. In sec. 68 again he mentions the Sdrai aa a 


| Face of nomads whose capital was Sra where 
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their king, called Arkatos, resided. Caldwell 
haa pointed out the identity of the different names 
used to designate this people, apa, he says, 
“which we meet alone and in various combina- 
name of the northern portion of the Tamilian 
nation. This name is Chiéla in Sanskrit, Chola 


in Telugu, but in Tami] Sépa or Chopa. The — 


accuracy with regard to the name of the people 
is remarkable, for in Tamil they appear not only 
as Sdras, but also as Sipagas and Striyas, and 
even as Séringas. Their country also is called 
Sipagam. The r of the Tamil word Sora is a 
peculiar sound not contained in Telugu, in which 
it is 
literation of this letter as r seems to show that 
then, as now, the use of this peculiar 7 waa o 
li le tic ™ li ity of Tamil.” 

The River Khabéros is the Kaveri. Kévira 
to m legend in the Harivanda, was changed by 
her father’s curse from one-half of the Ganga 


‘nto the river which beara her name, and which — 


gaigd, EKaroura, the residence of the Chera 

Dr. Burnell identified Khabéris with Kivé- 
ripattam (Ind. Ant., vol. VIL, p. 40) whiclr 
lies a little to the north of Tranquebar (Tal- 
langambadi) at the mouth of the Pudu- Kaveri 
(New Kaveri). 

Sabouras:—This mart Yule refers doubtingly 
to Gudalur (Cuddalore) near the mouth of the 
S. Penn-ir River. 

14. The Arouarnoi (Arvarnoi). 
Pédouké, an emporiam ......130° 15’ 
Melangé, an emporiam.........131° 
Mouth of the River Tyna,,...-131° 40’ 
Bottig io. 0. see esseenes Deiat sana 182” 20’ 


14° 3Y 
14° 20 
12° 45" 
| 12° 10° 
BWHBTE) cece ccsversensesses-e 1 10 
15. Maisdlia. 
Mouth of the River Maisdlos194° 
Kontakossyla, a mart .........134" 30 
Koddourn ...405 sssessiseseee 135° 
Allosygné, a mart oe oa eae ae 
The point of departure (aphe- 
(érion) for ships bound for 
Ebrys8 .oc.c:-ccceeessneeee-e ABO" 20 —11" 
The territory of the Arouarnoi (Arvarnol) 
was permeated by the River Tyna, and extended 
the River Maisdlos in the lower parts of ita course. 
Opinions differ with regard to the identification 
of these two rivers, and consequently also of 


12° 


11° 40’ 
11° 40’ 
11° 30! 


generally represented by dor}. The trans- | 
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11° 20" | 
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Some of the older commentators, followed by 
Yule, take the Tyna to be the Pinika or Penn-ir 
Gidivari. To the former theory there is the 
objection that if the GidAvari be not the Maisdlos, 
that most important of all the rivers on this 
coast is left unnoticed, and Lassen accordingly 


asks why should the small Penn-ar appear and 


rejoins, “We cannot say why; but it is a 
17th and even of the 18th century the Gédivari 
map in Valentijn (Vol. V), shows Gédivari 
if applied to the Krishnd is unaccounted for. As 


an easy error for ITYNNA. 


Pédouké:—This mart is mentioned in the 
Periplis along with Kamara and Sopatma as ports 
were wont to resort. According to Bohlen, Ritter 
and Benfey, it is Puduchehéri (Pondicherry). 
Lassen and Yule agree, however, in placing it. at 
Pulikat, which is nearly two degrees further 

In Yule’s map Melangé is placed at 
Krishnapatam, a little to the south of the North 
Penn-dr River, which as we have seen, he identifies 
with the Tyna. Its name closely approximat 
ningham, who takes the Maisilos to be the Gédivari, 
and who locates Malanga in the neighbourhood 
(near one of the Gédivari mouths) which he 





assumes to have been so called from ite being 


Geog. of Ane. Ind., pp. 0-40. 

M anarpha (or Manaliarpha):—This mart lay 
at the mouth of a river which still preserves 
Kottis lay not very far to the north of it. 

M aisdlia is the name of the coast between the 
Krishna and the Gédivarl, and onward thence to 
of the Periplds which describes it as the sea-board 
of a country extending far inland, and noted for 
which means fish-town, The Metropolis called 


Pityndra was seated in the interior. 
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Konutakossyla transliterates, though not 
quite correctly, the Sanskrit Kantakasthala, * place 
of thorns.” In Yule's map it is placed inland 
near the Krishui, inthe neighbourhood of Konda- 
palle, in which its name seema to be partly 
preserved, 

Koddoura has been identified with Gddri, 
a town near Masulipatam. 

Allosygué may perhaps be now represented 
by Korimga(Roranja)a port situated a little beyond 
Point Godavari. Its distance from the point 
next mentioned in the Tables may be roughly 
estimated at about 250 miles, but Ptolemy makes 
it to be only § of a degree, and thus leaves un- 
described an extensive section of the coast com- 
prising the greater part of the sea-board of the 
Ralingai. A clue to the explanation of this 
error and omission is supplied by a passage in 
the Periplie, which rans to the effect that ships 
proceeding beyond Maisodlia stood out from the 
shore and sailing right across a bay made a direct 
yassage to the porta of Ddsarind, i.e. Orissa. 
It may hence be inferred that navigatora who 
came from a distance to trade in those seas would 


know little or nothing of a coast which they were - 


careful to avoid, and that Ptolemy in consequence 
was not even so much as aware of ita existence. 

The point whence ships took their departure 
for Khrysé Yule places at the mouth of o 
little river called the Barona (the Puacotta of 
Lindschoten) lying under Mt. Mahendra in Lat. 
18° 54 N. This aphelérion, he points out, was 
not o harbour as Lassen supposed, from which 
voyages to Khryed were made, but the point of de- 
parture from which vessels bound thither struck 
off from the const of India, while those bound 
for the marta of the Ganges renewed their coast- 
ing. The course of navigation here described 
continued to be followed till modern times, os 
Yule shows by a quotation from Valentijn’s book 
on the Dutch East Indies (1727) under a notice 
of Bimlipatam —“ In the beginning of February, 
there used to ply .. . to Pegu, a little ship with 
each goods as were in demand, and which were 
taken on board at Mosulipatam. ... From that 
place it used to run along the coast up to 
to hit the land on the other side about 16°, and 
then, on an offshore wind, sailed very easily to 
the Peguan River of Syriang.” (Syriam below 
Rangun). 

16, In the Gangetic Gulf. 


Paloura or Pakours, a town. .136° 40’ 11° 20° 


Nanigaina ......000.0000 wsteecenelah 2 612° 
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Mouth of the River Manada. 137° 14° 


Kottobara .,....--+2++ aavesaugatt 137° 15" 14° 40° 
SIpPArA .....cce ceteeecereeeeeeeeeddl AY 15° So 
Mouth of the Biver Tyndis.,.138° 30° 16° 

17. Mapoura ........ vssnen dee 16° 30’ 
Minegare cescscvescsseeenensssonek dh 17" 15’ 
Mouth of the Désarin....,....141° 17° 47 
ee eee ee ee ee 142° 15° 
Mouth of the River Adamasl42* 40’ 15° 
Kiésamba or Késnba,,..........143° #¥ 18° 15’ 


Paloura:—Ptolemy, as we have seen, placed 
this town at the extremity of a great peninsula 
projecting to the south-east, which had no 


| existence however, except in his own imagination, 


The following passage, quoted by Yule from 
Lindschoten, shows that the name of Paloura 
survived till modern times, and indicates at the 


| Same time where ita site is to be looked for :— 


“ Prom the river of Puacota to another called 
Paluor or Palura, a distance of 12 leagues, you 
run along the coast with a course from 8, W.to E. 
Above this last river is a high mountain called 
Serra de Palura, the highest mountain on the 
coast. This river isin 19)°.” Tho Palura River 
must be the river of Ganjaim, the latitude of 
which is at ite mouth 19° 23’, Ptolemy fixes at 
Nanigeaina may perhaps be placed at Purl, 
famous for the temple of Jagann4tha Katikardama. 
The firat part of the name points to the identifi- 
cation of this place with Katak, the capital of 
Orissa, ; 
Tn ee ar a i-—There can be little doubt that 
we have here the Kanarak of wo n ti 
also the Black Pagoda. nie 5c 
Mouth of the Manada -—Ptolemy enumerates 
four rivers which enter the Galf between Kanna- 
gara and the weatern mouth of the Ganges, the 
inti seem to be identical 
to this part of the coast willy pusds sce cae 
in the following order:—The MahdAnadf, the 
Brihmani, the Vaitarant and the Suvarnarékhd, 
and this is the mode of identification which Lassen 
has adopted. With regard to the Manada there 
can be no doubt that it is the Mahiinndi, the great 
river of Orissa at the bifurcation of which 
Kajak the capital is situated. The nome is @ 


Sanskrit compound, meaning ‘ great river,” Yule 


branches of the Mahdnadi, the Disarin—the 
Brihmani, the Adamas,—the Vaitarant, and the 
Kamwbyson (which is Ptolemy's western mouth of 


| the Gunges)—the Suvarnarékhi, 
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The Désarén is the river of the region in- 
habited by the Dad4drnaa, a people mentioned in the 
Visheu Purdaa as belonging to the south-cdtst of 
Madhya-dééa in juxta-position to the Sabaras, 

or Suara. The word is supposed to be from 


eleurtaca? and rina ‘a fort,’ and so to mean 


* the ten forts." 

Adamas is a Greek word meaning diamond. 
The true Adamas, Yule observes, was in all 
probability the Sank branch of the Brdhmani, from 
which diamonds were got in the days of Mogul 
splendour. 

Sippara: :—The name is taken by Yule as 
representing the Sanskrit Siirpdraka. Pura in 
Sanskrit means ‘the further shore or opposite 
bank of a river.’ 

Minagara:—The same authority identifies 
this with Jajhpar. In Arrowamith’s map I find, 
however, a small place marked, having o name 
almost identical with the Greek, Mungrapdr, 


situated at some distance from Jajhpar and nearer 


the sea. 

K dsam ba is placed by Yule at Balasdr, but by 
Lassen at the mouth of the Subanurékhi which, os 
we have seen, he identifies with the Adamaa. 


There wos o faumous city of the same name, 


Kautdinhi, in the north-west of India, on the River 


Jamni, which became the Pindi capital after, 
Hastinipura had been swept away by the Ganges, — 


and which was noted as the shrine of the most 
eucred of all the statoes of Buddia. It ia mon- 
tioned in the Ramdyata, the Mahkdvasda, and 
the Mighaddta of Kalidisa, It may thus be 
rensonably concluded that the Késamba of 
Ptolemy was a seatof Boddhism established by 
propagandists of that faith who came from 
Kausimbi. 

ls. Mouths of the Ganges. 
The Kambyson mouth, tho 


moat westeri:sc<csssess<sce0al44° 80’ 18° 15’ 
Poloura, a town ..... .. inenids? ls° ai 
The second month, called 

Moga .. Wiican 145° 45° 18° 30" 
The third called Kambéri , 

1 ee 146° 30° «18 40° 
Tilogrammon, a town ...... Ae 20° 18° 
The fourth mouth, Pseudosto- 

MOT... se ceaseeuertereesvesd4? 40) 18° 30! 
The fifth sath Antibold 1497 30" 18° 15’ 


Ptolemy appears is havea the first writer 
who gave to the western world any definite infor- 
mation concerning that part of the Bengal Coast 
which receives the waters of the Eig hee Bs 
predecessors had indeed excelled in 
ness and accuracy with which they had described 





the general course of the river, but 


but they did not 

know, except in the very vaguest way, siverohies 
or how it entered the sea. Strabo, for instance, waa 
not even aware that it had more than a single 
mouth. Ptolemy, on the other hand, mentions by 





nome five of its mouths, and his estimate of the 
eastern of these (4 degrees of latitude) is not very 


wide of the mark. ,Some traces also of his mo- 
menclature are still to be found. It is difficult, 
however, to identify the mouths he has named 
with those now existing, as the Ganges, like the 
Indus, haa shifted some of its channels, and other- 
wise altered the hydrography of its delta. Opi- 
nions differ regarding the western mouth, called 
the Kambyson. One would naturally take it 
to be the Hughll river, on which Caleutta stands, 


and V. de Saint-Martin accordingly adopts this 


identification. It is impossible to doubt, he says, 
that the Kambysum is the Hughli river, which 
must have been at all times one of the principal 
outlets, as is proved historically by the mention of 
Timraliptt, 600 yeara before our wra, as one of 
the most frequented porta of Eastern India. It 


would be possible enongh, he continues, that 


below Diamond Point, the principal channel, in- 
stead of passing as now in front of Kalpf re- 
ancient Timralipti) by the mouth of Tingorcally, 
and came thus to touch ata locality of which the 
actual name Nungabusan recalla that of Egmby- 
sum or Kambosum. Wilford and Tees Coy 
other hand, agree in identifying the Kamby 

with the Suhanrékhi river, which was cna 
but erroneonily supposed to be a branch of the 
Ganges, and they are thus free to take the Hughli 
river os representing the second mouth called 
by Ptolomy the Mega, the Greek word for ‘ great." 
Saint-Martin identifies this estuary with the River 
Mathi to which in reeont years an attempt was 
made to divert the commerce of Caleutta, in con- 
aequenee of the dangers attending the navigation 
of the Hughlt. With regard to the Kam b éri- 
khon, or third mouth, there is no difference 
of opinion. “Tt answers,” saya Saint-Martin, 
“to the Barabangi, a still important estuary, 
which receives the river of Kobbadak (or rather 
Kobbarak), which traverses the whole extent of 





of Sanskrit Geography, which \ Wilford has often 
quoted in Si sees on ae Aaclead Ose eanG 
of the Gangetic basin, calls this river Kouméraka. 
Here the Kambérikhon of the Greek navigators 
is easily recognized.” The fourth mouth was 
called Pacudostomon, that is, * false mouth,’ 
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of the Ganges. This Ptolemy calls Antibolé, 
a name which has not yet been explained. It 
is the Dhakka or old Ganges river, and seems to 
have been the limit of India and the point from 
which measurementa ond distances relating to 
countries in India were frequently made, 

In connexion with the river-mouths Peolemy | 
mentions two towns, Poloura and Tilogram- 
mon. The former is placed in Yule’s map at 
Jelasur, near the Subanrtkhd’, and the latter at 
Jeaor, Its name seems to ba compounded of the 
two Sanskrit words fila, ‘sesamum,’ and grdma 
‘a village or township.’ 

Piolamy having thus described the whole sea- 
coast of India, from the mouths of the Indus to 
those of the Ganges, gives nezta lietof ile mountain 
ranges, together with figuresof Latitudeand Longi- 
tude, showing the limite of the length of each range 
aa well aa the direction. 

19. The mountains belonging to Intra- 
gangetic India are named as follows :— 

The Apokopa, called Poinai Theda, which ox- 
tend from Long. 116" to 124° and from Lat, 23° 
at their western limit to 26° at thé eastern. 

20. Mount Sardonyx, in which ts found the | 
precious stone of the same name, and whose 
middle point is in Long. 117° and Lat. 21°. 

21. Mount Onindion (Vindion) which ex. 
tends from 126° to 135°, and preserves from its 
weatern to its eastern limit a uniform latitude 
of 27°, 

Ptolemy enumerates seven of these, probably 
following some native list framed in accordance 
with the native idea that seven principal mountains 
existed in each division of a continent. A 
Paurainik list gives us the names of the seven which 
poe India, Mahindra, Malaya, Sahya, 

oktimat, Riksha, Vindhya and Piaripitra or 
Pariyitra. This can hardly be the list which 
Ptolemy used, as only two of his names appear in it, 
Ouxenton (—) Riksha, and Ouindion (—) Vindhya. 
As his views of the configuration of India were so 
wide of the mark, his mountain ranges are of 
course hopelessly out of position, and the latitudes 
and longitudes assigned to them in the tables 
afford no clue to their identification. Some help 
however towards this, as Yule points out, lies in 
the river-sourcea ascribed to each, which were 


almoat certainly copied from native lists, in which | 


notices of that particular are often to be found. 
The Apokopa, or ‘punishment’ of the 
‘ gods":—There is a consensus of the authorities in 
referring the range thus named to the Aravali 
mountains. Mount Arbuda (Abu) which is by far 
the most conspicuous summit, is one of the sacred 
hills of India. It was mentioned by Megasthenes 








(NH. lib. VI.c. xxi) who calls it Mons Capitalia,i.e. 


the * Mount of Capital Punishment,” a name which 


| The word apokopa is of Greek origin, and means 





has an obvious relation to the by-name- which 
Ptolemy gives it, ‘the punishment of the gods,’ 


primarily ‘ what hoa been cut off,’ and ia therefore 
used to denote ‘a cleft,” ‘a cliff,’ ‘a steep hill.’ It 
occurs in the Peripliis (sec. 15) where it designates 
a range of precipitous hills running along the 
eoust of Axanin, te. of Ajan in Africa.” Tts 
Sanskrit equivalent may have been given as a 
name to Monnt Arbuds because of its having 
been at some time rent by an earthquake. In 
point of fact the MoAdbhdrata has preserved a 
tradition to the effect that a cleft (chhidra) had 
here been made in the earth: Such an alarming 
phenomenon as the cleaving of a mountain by an 
earthquake would naturally in superstitious times 
be ascribed to the anger of the gods, bent dn 
punishing thereby some heinous crime. (See 
Lagsen's Ind, Alt, vol. ITI, pp. 121-9), 

Mount Sarddédnyx is ashort range, a branch 
of the Vindhya, now called Sitpura, lying be- 
twoen the Narmadé and the Tipti: it is mentioned 
by Ktdsias (frag. §,) under the name of Mount 
Sardous. It has mines of the carnelian stone, of 
which thesardian isa species, The Periplie(see. 49) 
notices that onyx-stonées were imported into Bary- 
gaza from the interior of the country, and that they 
were also among the articles which it exported. 

Mount 0 uindion-—This is o correct transli. 
teration of FindAya, the native name of the exten- 
sive range which connects the northern extremities 
of the Western and Eastern Ghits, and which 
separates Hinddstan proper—the Madhya-diia or 
middle region, regarded as the sacred land of the 
Hindie—from the Dekhan. Ptolemy, as Lassen 
remarka (Ind, Alt. vol. ID, p. 120), ia the only 
| geographer of classical antiquity in whose writings 
the indigenous name of this far-spread range is 


to be found. His Vindion however does not 


embrace the whole of the Vindhya system, but 
only the portion which lies to the west of the 
sources of the Sin. Sanskrit writers speak of the 
Vindhyas as ao family of mountains, They 
extended from Baroda to Mirzapur, and were 
continued thence to Chunar. 

22. Béttigs, which extends from 123° to 
180°, and whose western limit is in Lat, 21° 
and ita eastern in 2)", 

23. Adcisathren, whose middle point is in 
Long. 132° and in Lat. 23°, 

24. Onxenton, which extends from 136" to 
143°, and whose western limit is in Lat. 22° 


and its eastern in 24°, 


aa pines 


25. The Orouliies Monntains, which ex. 
tend from 135° to 133°, and whose eastern 
limit is in 18° lat. and its western 16°. 


Monnt Béttigs, :—As the rivers which have 


their sourees in this ringe—the Pseudostomos, 


the Baris, and the Sélén or Timraparnt, all belong | 
to South Malabar, there can be no doubt that | 


| denotes the southern portion of the 
Western Ghilte extending from the Koimbatar 


gap to Cape Comorin—called Malaya in the | 


Pauriipik list already quoted, One of the sum- 


mits of this range, famous in Indian mythology ” 
aa the abode of the Rishi Agastya, bears the | Of the 


name in Tani! of Podigei, or aa it is pronoune- 
ed Pothigei, It is visible from the month of 
the Timraparni, which has its sources in it, and 
from Kolkhoi, and the Greeks who visited thos 
parts, and had the mountain pointed out to them 
would no doubt apply the name by which they 
heard it called to the whole range connected 
with it. (See Caldwell's Dravid. Gram. Introd. 
p: 101). 


Adecigathron—lIf we take Ptolemy's figures 


as our guide here, we must identify this range with 


the chain of hills which Lassen describes in the | 


following passage -—"“ Of the mountain system of 
the Delhan Ptolemy had formed an crroncous 


, since he represented the chain of thd — ix 


Wostem Ghita sis protradoa into. tha intertor 


of the country, instead of lying near to the 


western coast with which it rims parallel, and he 
was misled thereby into shortening the courses of 
the rivera which rise in the Western Ghits. The 
chain which he calls Adeisathron begins in the 


to the east of therivers Wain + Gang’ and Praniti, — 


separates the Gédivart from the Krishni, and 
comes to an end at the sources of the Kiavéri. 
This view of his meaning is confirmed by the 
fact that he locatea the two cities Baithana or 
Pratishthiina which lies to the cant of the West- 
ern Ghits, on the Géidivari, and Tagara both to 
the westof Adeisathron. He.was led into this mis- 
representation partly through the incompleteness 
and insufficiency of the accounts which he used, 
and partly through the circumstance that the 


Eastern Ghit does not consist of a single chain, — 
bat of several parallel chains, and that to the — 


south of the sources of the Kilviri the Eastern 
Gh&t is connected with the Western Ghit through 
the Nilgiri Mountains. The name Adcisathron, 
one seea, can only refer to the West Ghit in which 
the Kiivérl rises.” (Ind. Ald. vol. TIT, pp. 162-4). 
Yule explains the source of Ptolemy's error thus: 

“No doubt bis Indian liste showed him Kivért 
rising in Sahyddri (as does Wilford’s list from the 
Brahmanda Pdrdna, As, Res. vol. VIII, p. 355f.). 
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“He had no RR A abyadri, 
mth) applcd = chy ta th bao ta 
sathra) applied to a city in the heart of 
and there he located the range” Adeisathron 
mst therefore be taken to denote properly that 
aaction of the Western Ghats which is imme: 
diately to the north of the Koimbatur Gap, a it 
is thore the ‘Kavérl rises. ‘The origin oe ier 





eastern, extremity of the:Vindhyas. |The 
which have their sources in the range are the’ 
an Un 


The Oroudian Mouuhtarde 0 Tga we take," 


says Yule, “to be the Vaidirya just men- 


tioned, as the northern section of the Western 


uG though Ptolemy has entirely isco 
ss eit We conceive that be found in the 





Indian lista that the great rivers of the eastern 


or Maesolian Coast rose in the Vgiddirya, and 
having no other clue he places the Ortdin (which 
seems to’be a mere metathesis of Oddrya for 
Vaidirya) near and to that coast. Hence 
Lassen and others (all, as far is known) identify 
theag. Mountains with those that actually 
exist above Kalinga. This corresponds better, no 
doubt, with the position which Ptolemy has as- 
signed. But it is not’our business to map Ptole- 
my’s errors ; he has done that for himself; we have 
to show the real meaning and application of the 
names which he used, whatever false views he 
may have had about them.” | 


99. The rivera which flow from Monnt 
Imads into the Indus are arranged as follows :— 


Bonvces of the River Indes. 
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Sources of the Hiver H5i- 

_ daepe seseeveeneesrteeices 197° 80’ 862 40 
a of the River Sandabal 129° a6" 
a of the River Adris 

or Rouadis........0.00-s0.02.- 150° a7 
Sources of the River Bidasi...131° 35° 30’ 

Regarding the origin and meaning of the name 
Indus, says Max Miller (India, what it canteach ws): 
“In the’ Vedas we hove a number of names of the 
rivera of India as they were known to one single 
poct, say about 1000 B.C. We then hear nothing 
of India till we come to the days of Alexander, 
and when we look at the names of the Indian 
rivers represented by Alexander's companions im 
India, we recognize without much difficulty nearly 
all of the old Vedic names. In this respect the 
names of rivera have a great advantage over the 
names of towns in India. I do not wonder so 
much at the names of the Indus ond the Ganges 
being the same. The Indus was known to early 
traders, whether by séa or land. Skylar sailed 
from the country of the Paktya, i. the Pushtus, 
as the Afghans still call themselves, down to the 
mouth of the Indus. That was under Darius Hy- 
ataspés (B.C. 521-488). Even before that time India 
and the Indians were known by their name, which 
was derived from Sindhu, the name of their 
frontier river. The neighbouring tribes who 
apoke Iranic languages all pronounced, like the 
Persian, the sas an 4(Pliny, lib, V1, 0.x, 7) * Indus 
incolis Sindua appellatus.” Thus Sindhu became 
Hiadhw (Hidhw) and os A's were dropped, even 
at that early time, Hindhu became Indu. Thus 
the river was called Indus, the people Indoi by 
the Greeks, who firat heard of India from the 
Persians. Sindhu probably meant originally the 
divider, keeper and defender, from sidh to keep 
of. No more telling name could have been given 
to a broad river, which guarded peaceful settlers 
both against the inroads of hostile tribes and the 
attucks of wild animala. . Though Sindhu 
waa used of an Sereliatren- noun for river in 
general, it remaimed throughout the whole history 





of India, the name of its powerful guardian river, | 


the Indus.” Fora full discussion of the origin 
of the name I may refer the reader to Banfey’s 
Indien, pp. 1—2, in the Encyclopedia of Erach 
and Graber, 

The: Indus being subject to periodic inundations, 
more or leas violent, has from time to time uoder- 
gone considerable changes, As has been already 
indicuted it not unfrequently shifts the channels 


ta +t Tp ls bard encugh,'’ says Major-Gienoral Hai,“ 





hare to contend with the vaguenes4, inconsistenci +: Dh | 


rootradictions of the old writers ; brat these ore a nothing 
compared with the ohoteslen » which the phy: sical charac. 
teristics of the country iteclf The Sioa to the enquirer, 
For ages the Indus has been ny it+ bel across the 


| by which it enters the sea, and in the upper part 
of ita course it would seem to be scarcely less 


capricious. Thus while at the time of the Make- 
donian invasion it bifurcated above Arér, the 
capital of the Sogdi, to run for about the distance 
of 2 degrees in two beds which enclosed between 
them the large island called by Pliny (lib, VI, o.xx, 
23) Prasiaké, the Prarjuna of the inscription on the 
Allihibid column, it now runs at that part in a 
single stream, having forsaken the eastern bed, 
and left thereby the once flourishing country 
through which it flowed a complete desert. 

In his description of the Indus, Ptolemy has 
fallen into error on some important points. In 
the first place, he represents it as rising among 


the mountains of the country of the Daradrae to 


the east of the Paropanisos, and as flowing from its 
sources in a southward direction. Its true birth- 


place is, however, in a much more southern latitude, 
viz., in Tibet, near the sources of the Satlaj, on 


the north side of Mount Kailisa, famous in Indian 
mythology as the dwelling-place of Kuvéra and 
as the paradise of Siva, and its initial direction is 
towards the north-west, till it approaches the fron. 
tiers of Badakehiin, where it turns sharply south. 

ward, Ptolemy does not stand alone in making 
this mistake, for Arrian places the sources in the 
lower spurs of the Paropanisos, and he is here at one 
with Mela (lib. ITI, ©. vii, 6), Strabo (lib. XV, c, ii, 8) 
Curtius (lib, VIII, o. ix, 3) and other ancient writers. 
In fact, it was not ascertained until modern times 
whence the Indus actually came, His next error 
has reference to the length of the Indus valley as 
measured from the mouth of the Indus to its 
point of junction with the Kabul river. This he 
makes to be 11 degrees, while in point of fact it is 
somewhat less than 10. This error is, however, 
trivial as compared with the next by which the 
junction of the Indus with the united stream of 
the Panjdb rivers is made to take place at the 
distance of only one degree below ita junction 


with the Kilbul river, instead of at the distance 


of 6 degrees or halfway between the upper junc- 
tion and the sea. This egregious error not only 
vitiates the whole of his delineation of the river 
system of the Panjib, but ns it exaggerates by 
more than 300 miles the distance between the 


lower junction and the sea, it obscures and con. 
fuses all hia geogn 





that they can only in a few exceptional cases be 
identified .™ 





valley from east to went, ie 


romiaa of orosion, which ‘ff x Seay sett eo 


eo of town and + ich afoetaatly wipes. 
by h tore or oma shifting of its w 


gay new channels, lea 
: 20: 40 Waste, sacl, leaving lang tract of on cand 
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exception of the Kabul river, join it on its left or 
(lib. XV, c. i, 33) and by Arrian (lib. V, ©. ¥i) to 
be 14, but by Pliny (lib. VI, ¢. xx, 23) to be 19. 
hymns of the Rig Veda (X, 75) of which the 
following passages are the most pertinent to our 

1. “Each set of seven [etreama] has followed 

2. Varuna hollowed out the channels of thy 
contesta. Thou flowest from [the Asights of | the 
earth, over a downward slope, when thou leadeat 

4. Tothee, O Sindhu, the [other streams) rush 
.. . like o warrior king [in fhe contra of hia 
army | thou leadest the two wings of thy host when 


renia. 

5. Receive favourably this my hymn, O Gang’, 
Yamun4, Saraavati, Sutudri, Parashai; hear, O 
thou ArjikiyA with the Sushémé. 

6. Unite first in thy course with the Trish}A- 
mi, the Sasartd, the Rasi and the Svéti; thou 
meetest the Gomati, and the Kriwu, with the 
borne onward as on the same car,” (See Journ. 
R.4.8.,N.8&., Vol XV, pp. 359-60). 

As Ptolemy makes the Eda join the Indus, 
it muat be identified with the Kabul river, 
the only large affluent which the Indus receives 
the Kiphan or Képhés, in accordance with its 
Sanskrit name the Kubbdé. Ptolemy's name, it 
must however be noted, is not applicable to the 
KAbul river throughout its whole course, bat only 
after it bas been joimed by the River KAmah, 
inferior neither in size nor in length to the arm 
which comes from KAbul, is tégarded as the main 
atream by the natives of the country, Who call the 
course of the united streams either the Kimaoah 
er the Kunir indifferently, as far as the entrance 
into the plain of Peshiwar, The Kimah has its 
sources high up in the north at the foot of the 
plateau of Pamir, not far from the sources of the 
Oxus, 
Kia oo a river which bas its sources im the 
: place to abandon theis old homes, and follow 

search of now settlements... . : 
will lea’ vast quan 


= 
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and this suits Ptolemy's deseription of the — 





of Swit. Kéa ia very probably a curtailed form of 
the name. The Persians appear to have called it 
the Khoaspés, that being the name of the river 
on which Suss, their capital city, stood. Under 


| ib. I, c. riii,) who lived long enough to enter in his 
- Jater writings some of the new knowledge which the 


by Strabo (lib. KV, c. i, 28) who followed here the 

and one of the historians of the expedition of 

Alexander, and by Curtius (lib. VIII, ¢. x), Strabo 

lc. states that it joins the Kiphés near Plemyrion, 

Ptolemy is not to be confounded with the Ehdds of 

Arrian (lib, [V, c. xxiii, 2), which must be identified 

with a river joining the Képhés higher up its 

course, viz. that which is formed by the Junction 

the latter writer (lib. IV, o. xxiv, 1) is probably 
only an altered form of Khoaspés. 

The identification of the Kiphés and its nu- 
merous affiuents has been a subject that has 
much exercised the pens of the learned. They are 
points on which they differ. In the foregoing 
notice I have , adopted us preferable the views of 
Ind. Al. vol. If, pp. 127-8; Wilson, driana 
Antiqua, pp. 183—183. Benfey's Indien, pp. 44— 
46, Cunningham, Geog. of Anc. India, pp. 37—38, 

Souastos:—All the authorities are at one in 


identifying the Sousstes with the Swit river—the 


principal tributary of the Landai or river of 
Pafijkora (the Gaurl of Sanskrit), which is the 
last of the great affluents that the KAbul river re- 
The Souastos, though = small stream, is yet of old 
renown, being the Svéti of the Vedic hymn al- 
rata (VI, ix, $33), where it is mentioned in con- 
junction with the Gauri. Its name figures alao 
in the list of Indian rivers which Arrian (Indika, 
sec. 4) has preserved from the lost work of Mega- 
but in another passage of his works (Anab. lib. TV, 
in vain for any record of the past. T have had, as an 
(J.B. A. 8.N. 8. vol. XVI, p. 231) | 
Rennell identified it with the Gomuland D’Anrills 
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c. zxv,) be seems to have fallen into the mistake 
of making them identical. It is surprising, as 
Laseen has remarked, that Ptolemy should notice 
the Sousstos, and yet say nothing about the 


Garoia, especially as he mentions the district of | 
_ ed dangerous rapids, with prodigious eddies and 
loud roaring waves, but according to Burnes 
exaggerated. In 


Goryaia, which is called after it, and as he must 
have known of ite existence from the historians 
of Alexander. He has alao,it may be noted, 
placed the sources of the Sonastos too far north. 
The five great rivera which watered the region of 
the Panjib bear the following names in Ptolemy: 


Bidaspéa,Sandabal, Adris or Rhonadis, Bibasisand | 


Zaradroa. This region in early times wos called 
the country of the seven rivers—Sapia Sindhu, 
a name which, aa Sir H. Rawlinson has pointed 
out, belonged primarily to the seven head stress 
of the Oxus. As there were only five large streams 
m the locality in India to which the name was 
applied, the number was made up to seven by odd- 
ing smaller affluents or lower branches of combined 
streams, to which new names were given. The 
Vedic Aryans, however, as Mr. ‘Thomas remarks, 
could never satisfactorily make up the encred seven 
without the aid of the comparatively insignificant 
Sarasvatl, a river which no longer existe. These 
rivers are notably erratic, having more than once 
chunged their bed since Vedic times. 

Bidaap é6a@:—Thisis now the Jhelam orriver of 
Behat, the moat western of the five rivers. Itdrains 
the whole of the valley of Kasmir, and empties 
into the Akesinés or Chenib, Ptolemy, however, 


ia but a slightly altered form of its Sanskrit name 
the Vitasti, meaning ‘ wide-spread.”. The classical 
writers, with the sole exception of our author, 
call it the Hydaspés, which is mot so close to the 
original as his Bidaspés. It was on the left, bank 


of this river that Alexander defeated Paros and | 


built (on the battle-field) the city of Nikaia in 

commemoration of his victory. 
Sandabal iv an evident mistake of the 
eopyist for Sandabags. The word in this 
corrected form is, a close transliteration of 
Chandrabhiga (lunae portio), one of the Sanskrit 
names of the River Chenib, In the Vedic hymn 
which has been quoted it is called the Asiknf, 
*dark-coloured,’ whence the name given to it 
by the Greeks in Alexander's time, the Akesinés. 
It is said that the followers of the great con- 
queror discerned an evil omen in the name of 
Chandrabbigéd on account of its near similarity 
to their own word A or Alexan. 
‘devourer of Alexander’ and hence 


drophagos, 
preferred calling it by the more ancient of its | 


two names. It ia the largest of all the streame 
of the Pafichanada. Vigne says that Chandra- 





bhiga is the name of a small lake from which the 


river issuea. Pliny has distorted the form Chan- > 
dabaga into Cantabra or Cantaba (lib. VI, ce: xx). 


According to the historians of Alexander the 
confluence of this-river with the Hydaspés prodne- 


their accounts are greatly 
Alexander's time the Akesinés joined the Indus 


_ near Uchh, but the point of junction is now much 


lower down, 

The Adris or Rhouadis is the Ravi, 2 
continent of the Akesinés, but according toPtolemy 
of the Bidaspds. The name Ravi is an abridged 
form of the Sanskrit: Airivati. It ia called--by 
Arman (Ana. lib. WI, c. viii\, the Hydraités, ond 
by Strabo (lib. XV, c. i, 2))the Hyarttis. Arrian 
(fadik, see. 4) assigna to it thrive tributuries—the 
Hyphasis, the Saruangeas and Nendrog. This ia 


not quite correct, as the Hyphasis joins the 


Akesinés below the junction of the Hydmétés. 


The Bibasis is the river now called the Bellis; 


the Vipisd of Sanskrit. This word “Vipiéh” 
means *uncorded,’ and the river is eaid to have 
been so called because it destroyed the cord with 


which the sage Vasishtha had intended to hang’ 


himself. It is called tho Hyphasis by Arrian 
(Aaah, lib. VI, ©. viii), and Dioddros (lib. XVII, 
ce. zcul), the Hypasis by Pliny (lib. Wl, o: xvii, 


=) and Curtius (lib, EX, e. i), and the Hypanis by 


. . nicugiae dae | Strabo (lib, XV, ¢. i, 17) and some ‘other writers. 
calla their united stream the Bidaspé&s. By the | It falle into the Satadru. lt was the river which 
natives of Eaémir it is called the Bedasta, which | 


marked the limit. of Alexander's advance into 
India, 


27. Sources of the River 
Garadros ....0,.00.,102° 36° 


Confluence of the Kéa and 


TUS 4 seas ncses serencearcanes, LB? 319 
Confluence of ‘Sin Koa ancl 


Soumstos . veesccssecectensnedeed 22° BO! 31° 40". 


Confluence of the Zaradros 

gm Inds oye... ..i.0.escae. 24 30° 
Conflnence of the Zaradros 

and Bidaspés.........4.0..,.195¢ 89° 
Confluence of the Zaradros 

and Bibasis ..........004...181%  “gge 
Confluence of the Bidaspés 7 


And ATS ....cscncrecenevvee 126° 90 81° RU 
Confluence of the Bidaspls | 
and Sandabal ....0..;..::0.26°40'. 99° 40/ 


The Zaradros ix tha Satlaj, the most. 


easterly of the five rivers. It is called in Sanskrit 
the Satadru, i¢., flowing in a hundred (branches), 


Pliny (lib. Vi,e. Xvii)ealls it the Heaydrus, Zadrades | 
is another reading of the name in Polemy. The 
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Satlaj, before j cointiig’ the Tidus; receives the’ Ohe- 
nib, Sa as all Cow bibic ok the Pafichanada. 

With regard to the nomenclature and relative 
importance of the rivers af the Panjab. the 
following remarks of V. de Saint-Martin may be 
cited :— 

“ds regacis the Hyper’: or more correctly 
the Hypasis, the extended application of tus oa wi | | 
name till the stream spproaches the Indus, is actual examination of the locality appears to con- 
contrary to the notions which we draw from firm. This point merits attention because the 
Sanskrit sources, acoording to which the Vip&ss obseurities or apparent contradictions in the text 
loses ita name in the Satadru (Satlaj), a river | of the two authora would here find an easy ex- 
which is otherwise of greater importance than the planation” (pp. 129-131, also pp. 396-402). 

Vipida. Nevertheless the assertion of our author | Junction of the Kida and Indus -—Ptolemy 
by iteelf pointa to a local notion which is confirm. | fixes the point of junction in latitude 31°, but 
ed by a passage in the chronicles of Sindh, where the real latitude is 3° 54’. ‘Here the Indus is rs 
the name of the Beinh which is the form of the 872 miles distant from ita source, and $42 miles 
Sanskrit Vipiéd in Musalmin authors and in from the sea. The confluence takes place mmoidat 
actual use, ia equally applied to the lower course numerous rocks and is therefore turbulent and 
of the Satlaj till it unites with the Chenlb not » attended with great noise. 

far from the Indus, Arrian, more exact here;or | _ Junction of the Zaradros and tude 
at least more circumstantial than Strabo and the | Ptolemy fixes this great junction in latitude 20°, 
other geographers, informs us that of all the group the real latitude being however 28° 55’. It takes 
of the Indus affluents the Akesinés was the most place about 3 miles below Mitankit, at a distance 
considerable, It was the Akesinds which carried Of heer 400 afl: sehen, Ria spheres aes 
to the Indus the combined waters: of the Hydas- Kabul River. 

Hydraités and of the Hyphasia, and Divarication of the Indus. towards Mt. 
each of these streams lost ite mame in. uniting Vindion:—The Indus below its junction with 
with the Akesinés (Arr. Anab. lib. V1, ¢.v); This the Kabul river frequently throws out branches 
view of the general hydrography of the Panjéb | (¢4- che Nara) which join it sgn belore soackig 
ig in entire agreement with facts, and with the thesea, and tosuch branchesPtolemy gives thename 
actual nomenclature. It ia correctly recognized | of ierporai. “ Itis doubtful,” Saint-Martin observes, 
that the Chendb is in effect the most considerable Bhriseaeay eter had formed quite a clear idea 

» wu : of the valley, and hiad always 


the anki inthe nce Skit weg 
emeecrache Aree eras: o join t 











with the Indus opposite Mittankiy. Ptolemy what he means by the expression. which he fre 
ith designates thereby ‘anuad be undoubtedly ‘the 
| streams or currents which descend from the late- 
se | ral region, and hich come to lose themselves in 
ay | the branches of the river. But the expression, 
which is familiar to him, is not the less ambiguous 
and altogether improper "—{p. 235.) The branch 
. | bere mentioned, Lassen (Ind, AL. vol. TH, pp. 121, 
| 129) takes to be the Lavani River. “ Ptolemy,” 
he saya, “in contradiction to fact makes a tribu- 
tary flow to it from the Vindhya Mountains. 
| His error is without doubt occasioned by this, 
that the Lavant River, which has its source in- 
| the Arivali chain fala into the walt lake, the 
| the Indus discharges.” 
Divaricationofthe Indus into Arakhégia— 
Lassen (vol. III, p. 128), takes this to be the 
Gomal rather than the Korum River. These 
. | rivers are both mentioned in the Vedic hymn, 








o42 


where the former appears as the Gimati and the 
latter aa the Krumu. 

Branch of the Eda towards the Paropani- 
gadai:—This Ms probably the upper Kophén, 
which joins the Koa (Kunir river) from Kabul. 

Divarication of the Industowardsthe Arbita 
mountains :-—Between the Lower Indus and the 
river called anciently the Arabis or Arbis, waa 
located a tribe of Indian origin called variously 
the Arabii, the Arbies, the Arabitas, the Ambritae 
and the Arbiti. There can be no doubt therefore 
that by the Arbita Mountains Ptolemy designates 
the range of hills in the territory of that tribe, 
now called the Hila Mountains, Towards the © 
northern extremity of this range the Indua 
receives a tributary called the Gandava, and this 
we may take to be what Ptolemy calls the di- 
varication of the Indus towards the range. it 
may perhaps, however, be the Western Nara that 
is indicated. 

Divarication of the Indus into the Paro. 
panisadai:—To judge from the figures in the 
table thia would appear to be a tributary of the 
Indus joining it from the west a little above ita 
junction with the Eta or Eibul river. There is, 
however, no stream, even of the least note, answer- 
ing to the description. 

28. Divarication (¢erpers) from the Indus 
running towards Mt. Ouindion123° 29° Sty | 
The source of (tributary join- 

ing) the Divarication 
Divarication of the Indus 

towards ArakhOsin . 
Divarication of the Koa to- 

wards the Paropanisadai .. 
The source of (tributary j a 

ing) the Divarication . 
Divarication of the Indus ae 

wards the Arbita Monon- 

Co ee ae ae ivteeee li7* 
Divarication of the: Indus 

towards the Paropanisadai. 124° 30’ 
Divarication of the Indus into 

the Sagapa mouth .........119° 40 
From the Sagapa into the 

Indus .. —— 
Divarication of the aliea: into 

the Ehrysoun (or Golden) 

month .....1:00s0+ «+s 12° 30’ 
Divarication of ‘the ete into 

the Khariphon mouth ......113° 30’ 
From the Khariphon to the 

Bapara ..,.... ssoseskha” SO 


a7e 
27° 30 
121° 


.-115° 24° 30 


25° 10 
81° 20/ 
23° 15" | 


» ALL 21° so’ 


ze 


a2 20 


21° 45’ 


feces hh 


= 
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Divarication es | bince oe ee the same 
River Khariphon into the 


Sabalacssa mouth... -. 13" 21° 20° 
| ‘Divarication from. the ‘River 

Khariphon into the Lini- 

bare mouth faa wll? 20 «12° 4 


29. Of the ei ‘which join the Gangts 
the order is this :— 
Sources of the River Dia- 


Sources of the Gangts ‘taollf.. 136° 
Sources of the River Sarabos 14° 
Junction of the Diamouna 

and Ganges .....-s0cceeseerse LOO" 
Junction of the Rarskon’ ‘na 


Gangés ....... 7 me 
Piclemy's description of, the Gang-be: ieee 
meagre as compared with his description of che 
Indus. He mentions by name only 3 of its 
affuenta, although Arrian (quoting from Megas- 
thenés) enumerates no fewer than 17, and Pliny 
19. The latitude of ita source, Gang otri, which 
is in the territory of Garhwal, is 30° 54’, or more 
than 6 degrees further south than ita position as 
given in the table. The name of the river, the 
Gang 4, is supposed to be from a root gam, ‘to 
go.’ reduplicated, and therefore to mean the 
‘Go—go.’ The tributaries mentioned by Arrian 
are these: the Kainas, Erannoboas, Kossoanos, 
Sinoa, Sittokutis, y Oeehe, Le 
Magon, Agorania, Omatia, A CLE galas 
kouthis, Andomatis, Amystis, Coven e aaa 
Errhenysia. The two added by Pliny are the Pri- 
following remarks may be quoted from Yule-— 
‘Among rivers, some of the most difficult names 
are in the list which Pliny and Arrian have taken 
from Megasthenés, of affluenta of the Gang? 
This list was got apparently af Palibothra (Patna), 
and if streams in the vicinity of that city occupy an 
undue space in the list, this is natural. Thus 
Magona and Errhenysis,—Mohana and Nirafijana, 
join to form the river flowing past Gayd, famous 
in Buddhist legend under the second name. The 
navigable Prinas or Pinnas is perhaps Punyé, 
now Pinpin, one of the same cluster, rin 
be braneh of the Gayt v 

a branch af the Gayfi rb still called Son 
\ Meridionales” is perhaps ae. Andliela:‘cma: ae 
the names of the Chandan river of Bhigalpdr. 
Kainaa, navigable, is not likely to be the Ken of 
Bundélkhand, the old form of which ia Karnavati, 
but more probably the Kayina or Kohdua of 
Gorakhpir, It ie now a tributary of the lower 


37° 
36° 
ov 
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Ghiigrh, liek the heghantiniin sk akira 
shifted much, and the map suggests that both the 


Rapti (Solomatis of Lassen) and Kayina may have — 
entered the Ganges directly.” Forthe identifica. | 


tion of the other rivers in the lst see my article 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. S31. 


Diamouna:—In this it is easy to revognise | 


cingular) 
has omitted it from his list of sstaiea hiliaces, 
but it is no doubt the mnver which he subsequently 
mentionsastheJ obaresand which flows, he says, 


Kleisobara (Krishnapura ?) Pliny (lib: VI, c. xix} 
calls it the Jomanes, and states that it owsinto the 





Ganges st its junction sim tha tical’ oak & 
third but imaginary river called the Sarasvati, 
which is supposed to join it underground is called 
the Trivéni, ie, “triple plait’ from the inter. 
mingling of the three streame. 

Sara bos :—This is the great river of Kééala, 
that is now called the Sarayu or Sarju, and also the 
Gharghara or Ghogra. It rises in the Himilayas, 
a little to the north-east of the sources of the 
Ganges, and joins that river on its left side in 


latitude On? 40, ‘WW, «Wels ‘above tha junction 
the Sin with their united stream. Cunningham | 
regards the Solomatis mentioned in Arrian’s list — 


of the tributaries of the Ganges as being the Sarayu 
under a different name, but Lassen takes it to be 
the Rapti, a large affiuent of the same river from 
Gérakhpur. The name, he thinks, is a tranalitera- 
tion or rather abbreviation of Sarivati, the name 
of a city of Kiéala mentioned by Kalidisa. The 
river on which the city stood is nowhere men- 
tioned, but ita name was in all probability the 


same as that of the city (Ind. <Ali., vol. I, | 


p. 671). 

Mouth of the River § 6a —This river can be no 
other than the Sdn (the Sénos of Arrian’s list) 
which falls into the Ganges about 16 milos above 
Patna in lat. 25° 37’. It rises in Gindwana in 
the territory of Nigpur, on the elevated table- 
land of Amarakantaka, about 4 or § miles enst of 
the source of the Narmadd. It would appear that 


in former times it joined the Ganges in the 


immediate neighbourhood of Patna, the modern 
representative of the Palibothra or Palimbothra 
of the classical writers. The lat. of the source ia 


92° 41’; in Ptolemy 28°. 








30. Divarication $oun’ the: Gatigia ovate 
poche orig shod madaa h/ River 
Séa .. Lnethaabercqatechenarss . 136° 10° 31° 30° 
The sources iat the river ...131° ow 


| Divarication of the Ganges 


The sources of the divarication13™ 23° 


Divarieainn ida the Gane 
ges intothe Antibolé Mouth14@ 30° 21° 
Divarication from the Kamby- 

son River into the Mega 

Moetth .ansecsoeseessscesssessere Lie” a 
Divacioation from the ean 

Mouth into the Kambéri. 

khon Mouth ARS 4? BY 19° 3 

The ication aah the Ouxenton 
vinige — By this unnamed river, as Lassen has 
pointed out (Ind. Alt., vol. III, pp. 130, 131) 
Ptolemy must have meant the Dharmidaya of the 
Hindus, although he has assigned far too high a 
instead of only 22° 1F. It is, however, the only 
the sea, a little to the east of Tamluk. It is 
commonly called the Damuda River. 

The mouths of the Gan ges —In addition tu 
the remarks already made regarding these moutha 
many hens quobe a paaiege tegen Witton’ sales 
topic: “* Ptolemy's description,” he saya (Asial. 









Researches, vol. XTV, pp. 464-6) “of the Delta of 


the Ganges is by no means a bad one, if we reject 
the latitudes and longitudes, which I always do, 
and adhere sole!y to his narrative, which is plain 
enough. He begins with the western branch of 
the Ganges or Bhigirathi, and saye that it sends 


and another towards the east, or to the left. 
"This takes place at Trivdnl, so called from three 
_ rivers parting, in three different directions, and it 


ia a most sacred place. The branch which goes 
Ptolemy saya that it flows into the Kambyson 
Sat anche es dale ta ts aan TNO sce th 
in Sanskrit synonymous with Kambu 
or Kamboj, or the river of shells. This commua- 
nication does not exit, but 1b waa believed tu 
exist, till the country was surveyed. Thia branch 
aonds another arm, says our author, which affords 




















Bhigtratht or Ganges. This supposed branch ia | 33, Sources of the Psendos- 

the Rapandriyana, which, if the Sarasvati ever | tomos from the Béttigd range.123° 71° 
flowed into the Kambyson mouth, must of course | [The point where it turns......118°30 17° 15’ 
have sprung from it, at it yk, Bey ehcmaei 34. Sources of the River 

to supp that it did so. . D' Anvil a3 ours fares ‘a7 sae 
beoupht the Sarasvati into the Jelasor river in eR Br epider Te: 26° 30° 
took place a little above a village called Dunton, | Ot ReneS earrzeens = af. 
and if we look into the Bengal Atlas, we shall The point where it turns......124 18° 
perceive that during the rains, at least, it is ao, Sourves of the River 

possible to go by water, from Hughli, through | Khabéros in the Adeisathros 

the Saraswati, and many other rivera, to withm | range ....... CE cee ie ras 183° o¢° 

a few miles of Danton, and the Jelasor river. 36. Sources of the River 

The river, which according to Ptolemy branches | Tyna in the Orondian (or 

out towards the east, or to the left, and goes | Arouédan) Mountains ........193° | 17° 
into the Kambarikan mouth is the Jumni, called ny Gouvecs af the Hicke 

n Bengal Jubuni, For the Ganges, the Jumné | ike ea aa 

and the Sarasvati unite at the Northern Trivéni | | ra wale | 

or AllihAbAd, and part afterwards at this Trivént | "89S -++:++s01++-e-cessersemee LGA” SO! 17° BO 
near Hughli... called m the spoken dialects | 38. Sources of the River 

Terboni, ‘Though the Jumn4 falls into the Kam. | Manda in the same moun- 

barikan mouth, it does by no means form it; for | PAINS = ......cc.ce0sccseseeeseceer-a LOO” BY 16° 30" 
or Kambiraka river, as I observed before. Toundis in the Ouxenton range.137° 29° 30° 
Ree Ais that the ee fh “om se 40. Sources of the River 

to ne €aat or to } hen y to the | DiaAsarin in ¢ a “ane o 
false mouth or Harinaghatti. From this springs 4. acon eerie 24 
another branch to Antibold, which of course | 44 oA Sa ES Aa 142° o4° 

is the Dh&kki branch called the PadmA or shige, ica 


Poddigangi. This is a mistake, but of no great 
consequence, as the outlines remain the same. 


It ia the Paddd or Dhikk’ branch, which sends an | 


arm into the Harinaghattd. The branching out is 
pear Kasti and Komarkalli, and under various 
appellations it goes into the Harinagha}td 
mouth.” 

Besides the tributaries of the Ganges already 
mentioned, Ptolemy refers to two others which it 
receives from the range of Bépyrrhos. These 
are not named, but one is certainly the Kaudik! 
and the other ought to be either the Gandaki or 

$1. And of the other rivers the positions 
are thus: 

Tha sources of the River Na- 
mados in the Ouindion range] 27° 

The bend of the river at 

lta confluence with the River 

MOphis ..scccsescscsessecens ss. ALB? 

32. Sources of the River 
Nanagouna from the Onindion 


18° 30° 


FOURS sin cnicastetdpnakerennnansses 132° 26° 90° 
Where it bifurcates into the 
Goaris and Binda .,........ ..114° 1G° 





| 


These rivers have been all already noticed, 
with the exception ‘of the Miphis. This is 
now the Mahl,a considerable river which flows 
into the Gulf of Khambédt at its northern extre- 
mity at a distance of about 35 miles north from 
the estuary of the Narm&da. Ptolemy is in error 
in making the two rivera join each other, The 
Miphis is mentioned in the Periplds as the Mais. 
in this list the spelling of the names of two of 

vers of Orissa has been alight) ‘changed, the 

Ptolemy proceeds now (following as much as 
possthle the order already observed) to give a Liat 
of the different territories and peoples of India 
classified according to the river-basins, together 


| tith the towns belonging fo each territory and 


each people (§§42—93), and closes the chapter 
by mentioning the small islands that lay adjacent 
fo the coast. He begins with the basin of the 
Képhés, part of which he had already described 
in the GfA Hook, 

42. The order of the territories in this divi- 
sion (India intra Gangem) and of their cities 
orvillages is as follows :— 

Below the sources of the Kéa are located the 
Lambatai, and their mountain region extends 
upwards to that of the Kémédai, 


Novemnrr, 1854.) PTOLEMY’S GEOG. BK. Vtl, CH. 1, § 42. a5 





Saint-Martin, Etude, pp. 74-5; also hia L'Asie 
Central, p. 48; Lassen, Ind. All,, vol I, p. 422. 

Souasténd designates the basin of the 
form of the name is Subhavastu, which by the 


or Suvdatu. Souasténd is not the indigenous 


Below the sourees of the Souastos is Souasténé. 

Below the sources of the Bidasp!s and of the 
Sandabal and of the Adris is Kaspeiria. 

Below the sources of the Bibasis and of the 




















Ganges is Kylindrind, and below the Lambatai it by the Greeks. It is the country now inhabited 


by the warlike tribes of the Yuzofzais which 
appears to have been called in ancient times with 
valleys Udyina, that is, ‘a garden’ or* park.’ It 
kingdom of U-chang-na. : 

The Daradrai:—Ptolemy has somewhat dia- 


Ptolemy's description of the regions watered 
by the K 6p h 4nand its tributaries given here and 
nesa of ite detaila, or the way in which its parts 
have been connected and arranged. It is evident 


merchants or caravans, and that be did not much 
phical, of Alexander's expedition, else he would not 


nicle of Kaimfr asthe Darada. They inhabited 
the mountain-region which lay to the east of the 
Lambatai and of Sounsténd, and to the north 
of the uppermost part of the course of the Indus 
along the north-west frontier of Kaémir. This 





In describing the basin of the Kiphén he | by Hérodotos (lib, ITI, ¢. ci), and ‘afterwarde 
divides it into twodistinct regi high region | repeated by Megusth whose version of it ia 


to be found in Strabo (lib. XV, «. ij, 44) and 
in Arrian’s Indika (sec. 15) and also in Pliny 
(lib. VI, ¢. 21 and lib. XI, c. zrvi). The name 
of the people in Strabo is Derdai, in Pliny 
Dardae, and in Dionys. Periég. (v. 1138) Dardanoi. 


formed the country of the Paropani- 
sadai,and this Ptolemy has described in the 18th 
chapter of the 6th Book. He now describes the 


lower which , he regards s asa part of India. | Their country still bears their name, being called 
The Lambatai were the 1 of the meanings has that of * mountain.” As the regions 
district now called , o smal) terntory along the banks of the pper Indus produced gold 


of = good quality, which found ite way to India 
and Persia, and other countries farther west, it has 


viz,, the Pishon, ’ which compasseth the whole land 
| of Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold of that 
land is good.” This opinion has been advocated by 
scholars of high name and authority. Havilah 
i. they take to be in a much altered form, the Sans- 

- krit sardvara, ‘a lake,’ with reference perhaps 
to the lake in Tibet called Manasardédvara. 
was o river called the Pisanu, belonging to the 


Lamech, the father of Noah. The Dictionary of Kaspeiria:—The name and the position 
Hémachandra, which mentions the concur im this to be the valley of 
gives as another name of the people that of the Kaimir, a name which, according to Burnout, 

Their language is Pushtu in ite basis. | is o contraction of Kaéyapamfra, which is 


Mhomght with good reason to be the original 
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whence came the Kaspapyros of the oldGeographer | 
Hekataios and the Kaspatyros of Hérodotos (lib. 


ILI, ¢. oii), who tells us (lib. IV, ¢. xliv) that it was 
from the city of that name and from the Paktyikan 
land that Skylax the Karyerdian started on his 
voyage of discovery down the Indus in order to 
aacertain for Darius where that river entered the 
sea. It cannot be determined with certainty 
where that city should be located, but there can 
he no good reason, as Wilson has shown (in oppoai- 
tion to the viewa of Wilford, Heeren, Mannert, 
and Wahl) for fixing it on any other nver than 
the Indus. “We have no traces,” he says, “ of 


any such place as Kaspatyrus weat of the Indus, | 


Alexander and his generale met with no such city, 
nor ia there any other notice of it in this direction. 
(Jn the cast of the river we have some vestige of 
itin oriental appellations, and Kaspatyrus is con- 
nected apparently with Kasmir, The preferable 
reading of the name is Kaspa-pyrus, It waa so 


styled by Hecataeus, and the alteration is probably — 
anerror. Now Kasyapa-pur, the city of Kaéyapa, _ 


is, according to Sanskrit writera, the original 
disignation of Kasmir; not of the province of 
the present day, but of the kingdom in its palmy 
state, when it comprehended great part of the 
Paujib, and extended no doubt as far aa, if not 
beyond, the Indus."—4r. Antiq., p. 137, 

In the time of Ptolemy the kingdom of Kaémir 
was the most powerful state in all India. The 
dominions subject to its sceptre reached as far 


together with the extensive mountain 
wherein the great rivers of the Panjdb had their 
sources, a great part of the Panjab itself, and the 


countries which lay along the courses of the | 


Jamni and the Upper Ganges. So much we 
learn from Ptolemy's description which is quite 
in harmony with what is to be found recor- 
ded in the Adjataranginf, regarding the period 
which a littl: preceded that in which Ptolemy 
wrote—that the throne of Kaémir was then 
oceupied by a warlike monarch called Méghivn- 
hana who carried his conquests to agreat distance 
southward (Rejatar, vol, ITT, pp. 27 eqq.) The valley 
proper of Kadmir waa the region watered by the 
Biduspés (Jhelam) in the upper part of its course. 
Ptolemy assigns to it also the sources of the 
Sandabal (Chenib) and of the Rhouadis (Ravi) 
and thus includes within it the provinces of the 


lower Himélayan range that lay between Kasmir 


Kylindriné designated the region of lofty 
mountains wherein the Vipdéd, the Satadru, the 
inhabitants called Kulinda are mentioned in 


the Mahdbhdrata in a long list there given of tribes | 
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dwelling between Méru and Mandara and upon 
the Sailidd River, under the shadow of the 
Bambu forests, whose kings presented lumps of 


‘ant-gold at the solemnity of the inauguration of 


Yudhishthira as universal emperor. Cunningham 
would identify Kylindriné with “the ancient 
kingdom of Jilandhara which since the oceupa- 
tion of the plains by the Muhammadans has been 
confined almost entirely to its hill territories, 
which were generally known by the name of 
Kangra, after ita most celebrated fortress.” Saint. 


| Martin, however, is unable to accept this identifica. 


tion, A territory of the name of K alu ta, which 
was formed by the upper part of the basin of the 
Vipisé, and which may be included in the Kylin- 
dring of Ptolemy, is mentioned in a list of the 
Vordha Sahitd. Kuluta was visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hinen-Tsiang, who I 


the name E’jn-iu-to, o name which. stil] exists 


under the slightly modified form of Koluta.. (See 
Lesaeesed: (6M vol. I, p., 547; Wilson, Ar, Antig. 
p. 135 n.; Saint-Martin, Etude, 217; Cunningham, 
Geog. pp. 136—8., 

Goryaia designates the territory traversed 
by the Gouraios or river of Ghér, which, ag 
has already been noticed, is the affluent of the. 


Kabul river now called the Landai, formed 
| by the junction of the river of Paijkora and 


the river of Swit. Alexander on his march to 
Indis passed through Géryaia, and having crossed 
the river Gouraios entered the territory of the 
Assakénoi. The passage of the river is thus de- 
scribed by Arrian(Anab, lib. IV,c. rxv). “Alezander 
noi, and led his army through the territory of the 
Gouraioi. He had great difficulty in crossing 
the Gouraios, the eponymous river of the , iz 
on account of the depth and impetuosity of the 
stream, and also because the bottom was so strewn 
with pebbles that the imen when wading through 
could hardly keep their fect.’ It can seareely be 
doubted that the Gouraios is the Gauri mentioned 
in the 6th Book of the Mahdbhérata along with the 
Suvilstu and the Kampand. Arrian’s notion that 
it gave its name to the country by which it flowed 
has been assented to by Lassen but has been contro- 
verted by Saint-Martin, who says (p. 33), “the 
name of the Gouraioi did not come, as one would 
be inclined to believe, and as without doubt the 


| Greeks thought, from the river of Gur which 


watered their territory; the n 

powerful tribe of Ghori, of ubiah e-gcaleies anh 
plea still to this day the same district, to the weat 
ofthe Landai, can advance a better claim to the 
attribution of the ancient classical name.” Ina 
note to this passage he oye: “ Kur, with the 
signification of ‘ river," courand, is a primitive 


Novemper, 1884.) 
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term common to most of the dialecta of the Indo- 
Germanic family. Hence the name of Kur 
(Greek, Ktper, Kujgor, Lat. Cyrus) common to 
different rivers of Agia. . .. This name (of 
Ghoris or Gdrs) ought to have originally the 
signification of ‘mountaineers.’ It ia at least o 


adjacent to the south of the Western Hindd-kih 
and ita prolongation in the direction of Herlt 
have borne or still bear the names of Gir, Ghér 
or Ghaur, Gurkin, Garjistin, Ac. Let us add 
43, And the cities are these :— 
Barboranet sacccccss-ssscssssnesensda 15’ 33° 40 
Gey jst ees ieee LE 34° 45/ 
Nagara or Dionysopolis case 21° 45’ 33° 
Eaisana, Barborana and Drustoka 
VI, ¢. xviii, 4) it is not improbable, as Saint-Martin 
thinks that Drastoka may have designated a town, 
in one of the dards or ‘valleys’ of the Koh-Daman, 
and that Baborana may be Parwiin, a place of some 
consequence on the left bank of the Ghorband 
river in the neighbourhood of Opiin or Alexan- 
of Pliny (lib. VI, c- rxiii) according to whom it 
lomy it was on the right bank of the P&njshir 
river, These data, he saya, point to Bégrim, which 
is situated on the right bank of the Pinjsbir and 
Ghorband rivera immediately at the foot of the 
Eohistin hills, and within 6 miles of Opin. 
Bégrim also answers the description which Pliny 


gives of Cartana as Tetragonia, or the ‘square ; laa 


for Masson, in his account of the ruins especially 
notices "some mounds of great magnitude, and 
accurately describing a square of considerable 
dimensions.” A coin of Eukratidés has on it the 
legend Kuarisiye Nagara or city of Karisi (Grog. 
of Ane, Ind, pp. 26—Z9). 

G érya:—Saint-Martin thinks that the position 
of thia ancient city may be indicated by the situa- 
tion of Mola-gouri,a place on the right or western 
bank of the River Landal, as marked in one of 


Court's maps in the Jour. Beng. As. Soe., vol. VI, 


p. oh). . 
Nagara or Dionysopolis —Lassen haa 


identified this with Nanghenhar, the Nagara- 


hira of Sanskrit, a place mentioned under this | the 


| mame: in the Paurdaik Geogr 





n graphy, and also in a 
pilgrim had become subject to Kapisa, a state 
which adjoined it on the west. Its territory, 
consisted of a narrow strip of land which 
river from about Jagdalak as far westward aa the 
pura, that is, ‘the city of gardens,’ and this name 
translated into Dion yso polis (a purely Greek 
god of wine), with some reference no doubt to 
of Paropanisos by the companions of Alexander. 
This name in a mutilated form is found in- 
scribed on 4 medal of Dionysios, one of the 


affirms that the city on the plain of Jalilibid was 
called Ajaina,” and the Emperor Baber men- 
tions in his Memoire a place called Adinapur, 
which, as the same author has pointed out, is 
Surkhrod, a small tributary of the Kabul river. 
As regards the site of Nagarahdra, this was 
been quartered for 4 months at JalAlabéd during 














were required to make it answer to the ange 


tion of the position of the old city aa given by 
Hiuen-Tsiang. (See Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. IL, p. 


335 ; Saint Martin's Aste Centrale, pp.52—56; Cun- 


ningham, Geog. of Anc. Ind., pp. 44—46; Masson, 
Various Journeys, vol. II, p. 164). 


44 Between the Seunstos and the Indus 


the Gandarai and these cities -— 

Proklnis ., Pen ee 123° o2* 

Wamlibi. ..cccccccececesensessee- 22d? 20 39° 20 
i aaah Gandbien ia aname of high 

antiquity, aa it occurs in one of the Vedic hymns 





where a wife is represented as saying with re- 
ference to her husband, “T shall alwaya be for 
him a Gandhira ewe.” It is mentioned frequently 


in the Mahdbhdrata and other post-Vedic works, 
and from these we learn that it contained the two 
royal cities of Takehasila(Taxila) and Push- 
kar&vati (Poukeladtis) the former situated to 
the east and the latter to the west of the Indus. 
It would therefore appear that in early times the 
Gandhiric territory lay on both sides of that river, 
though in subsequent times it was confined to the 
western side. According to Strabo the country 
of the Gandarai, which he calls Gandaritis, lay 
between the Khoaspés and the Indus, and along 
the River Kiphés. The name is not mentioned 
by any of the historians of Alexander, but it 


must nevertheless have been known to the Greeks | 


as carly as the times of Hekataios, who, as we 
learn from Stephanos of Byzantion, calls Kaspa- 
pyros a Gandaric city, Hérodotos mentions the 
Gandarioi (Book ILI, c. xoi) who includes them 
in the 7th Satrapy of Darins, along with the 
Sattagydai, the Dadikai and the Aparytai. In 
the aghieslnt of Adéka and some of his immediate 

Gandhira was one of the moat 
Pc ey of Buddhiam. It was accordingly 
visited both by Fa-hian and Hiuven-Tsiang, who 
found it to contain in a state of rum many mo- 
numenta of the past ascendancy of their faith. 
From data supplied by the narratives of thease 
pilgrima Cunningham has deduced as the boun- 
daries of Gandhira, which they call. Kien-to-lo, 
on the west Lamghin and Jalalibid, on the north 
the hills of Swit and Bunir, on the east the 
Indus, and on the south the: bills. of Balabigh. 
“Within these limits,” he observes, “stood 


several of the most renowned places of ancient | 


India, some celebrated in the stirring history of 
Alexander's exploits, and others famous in the 
miraculous legends of Buddha, and in the sub- 


sequent history of Buddhism under the Indo. | 


Scythian prince Kanishka.” (Geog. of Ind., 
p- 48.) Opinions have varied much with regard 
to the position of the Gandarioi. Rennell placed 
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| of the river of Souasténé, 


| Taxiala Pe ee | 


(Novemper, 1884. 





Shana on tha wast of Bokicis ai Sha evil ata: 
wards called Margiana, while Wilson (Ar. Antig., 
p. 191) took them to be the people south of the 
Hindd-kish, from about the modern Kandahir 
to the Indus, and extending into the Panjib and 
tween the names of Gandaria and Kandahiir. 
Proklais is the ancient capital of Gandhira, 
situated to the west of the Indus, which was men- 
tioned in the preceding remarks under its Sanskrit 
name Pushkaléivati, which means ‘ abounding 
in the lotua." Its name is given variously by the 
Greek writers as Peukeladtis, Peukolaitis, Peukelas, 
and Proklais, the last form being common to Pto- 
lemy with the author of the Periplis, The first 
form is o transliteration of the Pali Pukhalaoti; 
the form Peukelas which is used by Arrian is taken 
by Cunningham to be a close transcript of the 
Pili Pukkala, and the Proklais of Ptolemy to 
be perhaps an attempt to give the Hind! name of 


- Pokhar instead of the Sanskrit Pushkara. Arrian 


describes Peukelas oa a very large and populous 
eity lying near the Indus, and the eapital of a 
prince called Astés. Ptolemy defines ita position 
us that it traded in spikenard of various kinds, 
and in kostus and bdellium, which it received 
from different adjacent countries for transmis- 
sion to the coast of India. It has been identified 
with Hasht-nagar (ie,, eight cities) which lies at 
a distance of about 17 milea from Parashiwar 
(Peshiwar). Perhaps, as Cunningham has suggest- 
ed, Hasht-nagar may mean not ‘ cight cities’ but 
‘the city of Astés.’ 


Naulibi:-—" It is probable,” says Cunningham, 


“that Naglibi is Nildb, an important town which 


gave its name to the Indus; but if so it is wrongly 
placed by Ptolemy, aa Nilib ia to the South of the 
Kophés” (Geog. of Anc. Ind., p, 48). 
45. Between the Indus and the Bidaspés 
towards the Indus the Arsa territory and 
these cities :-— 


Tthagouros .....0...sses0sess0000-lou” 4 83° B07 
ere be 32° 15’ 
Area represents the Sanskrit Drada, the 
name of a district which, according to Cunning- 
ham, ia to be identified with the modern district 
of Rash in Dhantiwar to the west of Muzafari. 
bid, and which included all the hilly country 
between the Indus and Kaémir aa far south as 
the boundary of Atak. It was visited by Hinen- 

Twang, who calls it U-la-shi and places it between 
Taxila and Ka‘mir. Pliny, borrowing from Me- 


parta called the Arsagalitae. The first part 





Novemane, 1834. ] 






of che mame anawors letter for letter to the name | 


in Ptolemy, and the latter part m y point to the 
tribe Ghilet or Ghilghit, the Gahalata of Sanskrit. 
(¥. Saint-Martin, Biude, pp. 59-60). Urada is 
again in the Rdjatarwigint. 
Ithagouros—The Ithagourvi are mentioned 
by Ptolemy (lib. VI, . vi) as a people of Sérika, 
Dangors, one of the tribes of the Daradas. 
Taxinale is generally written a8 Taxila by 
the classical authors. Its name in Sanskrit is 
Taksha-éiti, a compound which means * hewn rock’ 





or* bewn stone.” Wilson thinks it may have been — 


the name as found in a copper-plate inscription 
¢ Takhasila, which sufficiently accounts for 
the Taxila of the Greeks. ‘The city is deacribed by 
Arrian (Anab. lib. V,c. viii) as great and wealthy, 


latter specially notices the number of its springs 
and watercourses. Pliny calls it o famous city, 
and states that it was situated on a level where 
the hills sunk down into the plains. It was 


beyond doubt one of the most ancient cities in | 


all India, and is mentioned in both of the great 


invasion it was ruled by o prince called Taxilés, | in 


Ls af 






who tendered a voluntary sabmusss 
80 years afterwards it was taken by Adcka, the son 
of Vindusira, who subsequently succeedec his 
father on the throne of Magadha and established 
Buddhism as the state religion throughout his 
wide dominions. In the early part of the 2nd 
century B.C. it had become ® province of the 
Greco-Baktrian monarchy. It soon changed 
masters however, for in 126 B.C, the Indo-Sky- 
thian Sus or Abars acquired it by conquest, and 
retained it in their hands till it waa wrested from 
them by a different tribe of the same nationality, 
under the celebrated Kanishka. Near the middle 


of the first century A.D. Apollonius of Tyana | 


and hia companion Damis ure said to have 
visited it, and described it as being about the 
size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek city, and as 
the residence of a sovereign who ruled over what 
of old waa the kingdom of Poros. lta streets 
were narrow, but well arranged, and such alto- 


PTOLEMY’S GEOG. BE. VII. CH. 1, §§ 45, 46. 


| bonan BB- 13 9q9:) 


About | ' 


porphyry, ¥berem was a shrine, round which were 
feats of Alexander and Poros. (Priaulx's Apol- 






Buddhn'a most meritorious acts of alma-giving, 


| this we lose sight altogether of Taxila, and do 


not even know how or when its ruin was accom- 
plished. Its fate is one of the most striking 


| instances es of a peculiarit: liarity observable in Indian 


history, that of the rapidity with which some of 
ita greatest capitals have perished, and the 


46, Around the Hidaspés, the country of 
the Pandoduoi, m which are these cities -— 


Tabilcn <cscr-orseccerrerceneeese dad” OU! g4° 15° 
| Sagala,otherwise called Euthy- 
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primes! ot their line Teving obtained for them- 
selves soverciguties in various parta of the coun- 
try, in RAjputina, in the Panjab, on the banks of 
the Ganges, and the very south of the Peninsula. 
From a passage in the Lalitavistara we learn that 
at the time of the birth of Sikyamuni a Findava 
dynasty reigned at Hastinipnra, o city on the 
Upper Ganges about sixty miles to the north-enst 
of Dehli. Megasthenés, as cited by Pliny, men 
tions a great Pindava kingdom in the region of 
the Jamni, of which Mathurd was probably the 
capital, According to Rajput tradition the cele- 
brated VikramAditya, who reigned at Ujjain (the 
Ozéné of the Greeks) about half a century B. C., 
and whose name designates an epoch in use 


among the Hindds, was a Pangava prince. From — 
the Sth to the 12th century of our wra Pindavas | 


ruled in Indraprastha, a city which stood on 
or near the site of Dehli. When all this is con- 
sidered it certainly seems surprising, as Saint- 
Martin haa observed (Etude, 206 n.) that the 
name of the Pandus is not met with up to the 
present time on any historic monument of the 


north of India except in two votive inscriptions of 


Buddhist sfGpas at Bhilea. See also Fiude, | 


pp. 205, 206. 

Labaka:—" This is perhaps,” eaya the came 
author (p. 222), “the same place a town of 
Lohkot (Lavakéja in Sanskrit) which makes a 
great figure in the R&jput annals among the cities 
of the Panjéb, but its position is not known for 
certain. Wilford, we know not on what authority, 
identified it with Ld&hor, and Tod admits his 

opinion without examining it.” 

Sagala, called olseo Euthymédia:—Sagala 
or Sangala (as Arrian less correctly gives the 
name) is the Sanskrit Sikala or Sakala, which in 
its Prakrit form corresponds exactly to the name in 
Ptolemy. This city is mentioned frequently in the 
Mahdbhdrata, from which we learn that it was the 
capital of the Madra nation, and lay to the weat 
of the Ravi. -Arrian (Anab. lib. V, oc. xxi, xxii) 
placed it to the east of the river, and this error 
on hia part has led toa variety of erroneous identi- 
fications. 


Sangala on learning that the Kathaians and other 
warlike tribes had occupied that stronghold forthe 


purpose of opposing his advance to the Gangea. 
In reality, however, Alexander on this occasion 


had to deal with anenemy that threatened his rear, 


and not with an enemy in front. He was in con- 
to retrace hia steps and recross the HydraitdAs, 
The error _ mavle by Arrian was detected by 

| oningham, who Wud thé helpio? data 
ence} es Hiuen-Tsiang discovered the exact 





| anarmy by rapid marching could 


Alexander, he tells us, after crossing | 
the Hydradtes (Ravi) at once pressed forward to — 





site which Sagala had occupied. This is as nearly 
ws possible where Sangla-wala-tiba or ‘Sanglala 
hill’ now stands. This Sangala is a hill with 
traces of buildings and with a sheet of water 
on one aide of it. It thus answers closely to the 
description of the ancient Sangala in Arrian and 
Curtiua, both of whom represent it as built on a 
hill and as protected on one side from attacks by 
a lake or marsh of considerable depth. The hill 
ia@ about 60 miles distant from Léhor, where 
Alezander probably was when the news about the 
Kathaians reached him. ahi tintence eee 





3 days, and, as we Jearn that Pei ee ine 
Sangala on the evening of the third after he had 
left the Hydradtés, we have here a strongly con- 
firmative proof of the correctness of the identi- 
it waa rebuilt by Démetrios, one of the Greco. 
Baktrian kings, who in honour of his father 
Euthydémos called it Euthydémia. From 


| this it would appear that the reading Euthymédia 


as given in Nobbe'sand other texts, ia erroneoug— 
(see Cunningham's Geog. of Ane. Ind., pp. 1B0— 
187) ef. Saint-Martin, pp. 103—108), 

47. The regions extending thence towards 
the cast are possessed by the Kas peirai oi, 
and to them belong these cities :— 


48. Salagissa .............,.129°30 84° 30 
AStrPORB08 see: evivccicecnees chess 131° 15" 34° 15" 
Labokla:......cccenesesssesseeess «128° a3” 20° 
Batanagra .ovce.ccscceeessecees 130" 33° 20/ 
APMED Saicanedegatvcvauivesnt 130" 32° 50 
AYORKBtIS ...ccccccctsscnsscrenes 128° 15" “S2°'o0" 
Ostobalasara 129° a2” 

49. Kaspeira ....,.....0.. 127° a1° 15° 
EWAUERIR sn ceriecens cui besscee, 128" 30" «31° 15’ 
Deidin le 522s cieccspasesiesseuresdas 126° au? iy 
BICONE 5c ciciscgsnsiiiusacehiievsel 126° 15" 30°10’ 
MWR iii ds cdestibarsedt diag 127° 15' 30° 
DAQRRCTTA succes vevensivisissesdes 125° du’ 29" 
Khonnamagara ...........0000... 123" 29° 20’ 

o). Modoura, the sity of 
the oda ......ccccecee-sneccece ry by 27° 30° 
Gagasmira .,..,. covearee LEO” 4" 27° BO" 
Erarasa, o Metropolis SIE bs) 26° 

| Kognandana .....sceccescsseecees 124° 26° 


Boukephala:—Alexander, after the battle 
on the western bank of the Hydaspéa in which 
he defeated Paros, ordered two cities to be built, 
one Nikaia, so called in honour of his victory 
(niké), and the other Boukephala, so called in 
honour of his favourite horse, Boukephalos, that 
died here either of old age and fatigue, or from 
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wounds received in the battle. From the contlict- 


ing accounts given by the Greek writers it is 
difficult to determine where the latter city stood. 
If we follow Plutarch we must place it on the 
eastern bank of the Hydaspés, for he states 
(Vita Alezondre) that Boukephalos was killed in 
the battle, and that the city was built on the place 
where he fell and was buried. If again we follow 
Strabo (lib. XV, c. i, 29) we must place it on the 
west bank at the point where Alexander crossed 
the river which in all probability was at Dildwar. 
If finally we follow Arrian we must place it on 
the same bank, but some miles farther down the 
river at Jalilpur, where Alexander had pitehed 
his camp, and this was probably the real site. 
Boukephala seems to have retained its historical 
importance much longer than its sister city, for 
besides being mentioned here by Ptolemy it is 
noticed also in Pling (lib. VI, ¢. xx) who says that it 
was the chief of three cities that belonged to the 
Asini, and in the Periplis (sec. 47) and elsewhere. 
Nikaia, on the other hand, is not mentioned by 
any author of the Roman period except Strabo, 
and that only when he is referring to the times of 
Alexander. ‘The name ia variously written 
Boukephala, Boukephalos, Boukephalia, and 
Boukephaleia. Some authors added to it the 
surname of Alexandria, and im the Pewtinger 
Tables it appears aa Alexandria Bucefalos. The 
horse Boukephaloa was so named from his ‘ brow’ 
being very broad, like that of an’ ox.” Fora dis- 
cussion on the site of Boukephala see Cunning- 
ham's Geog. of Anc. Ind., pp. 159 aqq. 


lémousa is probably Jamma, a place of | 


great antiquity, whose chiefs were reckoned at 
one time among the five great rijas of the north. 
It doubtless lay on the great highway that led 
from the Indus to Palibothra. 

List of cities of the Kas peiraioi:—This long 
list contains but very few names that can be 
recognised with certainty. It was perhaps care- 
leasly transcribed by the copyists, or Ptolemy 
himself may have taken it from some work the 
text of which had been already corrupted. Be 
that as it may, we may safely infer from the 
constancy with which the figures of latitude in 
the list decrease, that the towna enumerated were 
so many successive stages on some line of road 
that traversed the country from the Indus to 
Mathuri on the Jamné. Salagisea, Aris- 
para, Pasikana, Liganeira, Ehonna- 
magera and Kognandaua are past all 
recognition; no plansible conjecture has been 
made as to how they are to be identified. 

Actrassos:—Thisname resembles the Atrasa 
of Idrist, who mentions it as a great city of the 
Kanauj Empire (Etude, p. 226). 
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Labok1a-—Lassen identified this with Lihor, 
fication. he city is said to have heen founded 
by Lava or Lo, the eon of Rima, after whom it was 


terminal ka, Cunningham (Geog. of Anc. Ind., 


p. 198) would alter it to [aka thus, making the 
whole name Labolaka for Larilaka or ' the abode 

Batanagra:—Ptolemy places this 2 degrees 
to the east of Labokla, but Saint-Martin (p. 226) 
does not hesitate to identify it with Bhatasir (for 
Bhattanagara) ‘the town of the Bhatia’ though 


of Lava.’ 


) it lies nearly three degrees south of Labor, Yule 


A different reading 





is Katanagara. 


Amakatis (v. 1. Amakastis).—According to 
the table this place lay to the 8-E. of Labokla 





mounda which are apparently the remains of 
respectively, and are said to have been called 
after a brother and a sister, whose names are 
remarks, “ia probably os old as the time of 
Ptolemy, who places a town named Amakatis or 
Amakapis to the west of the Ravi, and in the im- 
¢bourbood of Labokla or Libor.” 
Lahor is about 25 miles. 

Ostobalasara(v. L Stobolasara) Saint-Martin 
heroic legends of the Pindavas. Cunningham 
however thinks that Thanesar is Ptolemy's Ba- 
tang kaisarasand suggests that we should read 
Satan-aisara to make the name approach nearer 
to the Sanskrit Sthinéévara—the 5Sa-ta-ni-shi- 
fa-lo of Hiuen-T'siang (p. 331). 

Kaspeira:—" If this name,” saya Saint-Martin 
(p. 226) “is to be applied, as seems natural, to the 
capital of Kaémfr, it has been badly placed in 
the series, having been inserted probably by the 
ancient Latin copyiste.” 

Daidala:—An Indian city of this name is 
mentioned by Stephanos of Byzantion, but he 


- Yocates it in the west. Curtins also has a Daedala 


(lib. VIL, c. x), region which according to his 














account waa traversed by Alezander before he 





erossed the Khoaspés and laid siege to Mazaga. - 


Tule in hia map places it doubtfully at on 
the Khaghar River to the east of Bhatneer, near 
the edge of the great desert. 

Ardoné:—Ahroni acecrding to Yule, a place 
destroyed by Timdr on his march, situated be- 
eween the Khaghar and Chitang rivera, both of 
which lose themselves in the great desert. 

Indabara is undoubtedly the ancient In- 
dra prastha, a name which in the common 
dialects ia changed into Indabatta (Indopat), and 
which becomes almost Indabara in the cerebral 


pronunciation of the last syllable. The site of | 


this city was in the neighbourhood of Debh. It 
was the capital city of the Pandavas. The Prikrit 
form of the name is Indrabattha. (Lassen, vol. 
II, p. 151). 

Modoura, the city of the gods -—There 14 no 
difficulty in identifying this with Mathurd (Muttra) 
one of the most sacred cities m all India, and re- 
nowned as the birthplace of Krishna. Itetemples 


struck Mahmfd of Ghaznt with such admiration — 


that he resolved to adorn his own capital in a 
similar style. The name is written by the Greeks 
Methora aa well as Modoura. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jamni, higher up than Agra, 
from which it is 35 miles distant. It is said to 
have been founded by Satrughna, the younger 
brother of RAma. As already mentioned it was 
a city of the Pandavas whose power extended far 

Gagasmira:—Lassen cae TNT BNE 
in recognizing this as Ajmir. Tule, however, ob- 
jecta be thin iden GBcation on the ground that the 
first syllable is left unaccounted for, and proposes 
Jujhar as usubstitute. Gegasius, he argues, repre- 
senta in Plutarch Yayiti, the great ancestor of 
the Lunar race, while Jajhpir in Orisea was 
properly Yayitipira. Hence probably in J ajhar, 
which is near Dehli, we have the representative 
of Gagasmira. | : 

Erarasa —Ptolemy calls this a metropolis. It 
appears, says Yule, to be Girirdja, ° royal hill,” and 
may be Goverdhan which was 50 called, and was 
« capital in legendary times (Ind. Antig.,.vol. I, 
p. 23). Saint-Martin suggests Varinasi, now 
Paniras, which was also a capital. He thinks 
that this name and the next, which ends the list, 
were additions of the Roman copyista. 

51. Still farther to the east than the Kas. 
peiraioi are the Gymnosophistai, and 
after these around the Ganges further north 
are the Daitik hai with these towns :— 
Konte ccsccrcressteteussctacecsneedao DU 94° 40/ 
Marsares asccssssarssescarescreersd oe q4° 
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Batangkaissara and east of | 

the riveticccccccresrecsecseennslde 40" (33° 20" 
Passala vcscerceccsssrseecssesesssdoe” S4° 15’ 
Olea Useroiustestsess: Ree! bg 83° 20° 


Gy mnosophistai:—This Greek word means 
‘Naked philosophers,’ and did not designate any 
ethnie or political section of the population, but 


a community of religious ascetica or hermits 
| Joeated along the Ganges probably, as Yule thinks 


in the neighbourhood of Hardwir and also accord- 
ing to Benfey, of Dehli, Indien, p. 95. For an 
account of the Gymnosophists see Ind, Antig., 
vol. VI, pp. 242—744. 

Daitik hai-:-—This name is supposed to repre- 
sent the Sanskrit jatika, which means ‘wearing 
twisted or plaited hair.” The name does not occur 
in the lista in this form but Kern, as Yule states, 
has among tribes in the north-east “Demons 
with elf locks" which ia represented in Wilford 


| by Jati-dhara. 


Konta, says Saint-Martin (Etude, p. 321) is 
probably Kund& on the left bank of the Jamni 
to the south-east of Sabaranpdir. 

Margara:—Perhaps, according to the same 
authority, Marhfira near the Kalindi River to the 
north-east of Agra. 
Batangkaissara—Yule objecting to 
Saint-Martin’s identification of this place with 
Bhatkashaur in Saharanpur pargana, on the 
ground of its being a modern combination, locates 
it, but doubtingly, at Kesarwa east of the Jamni, 
where the position suite fairly. 

Passala:—Pliny mentions a people called 
Pasealae, who may be recognized as the inhabi- 
tants of Pafichila or the region that lay between 
the Gunges and the Jamn4, and whose power, ac- 
cording to the Mahdbhdrata, extended from the 
Himilayas to the Chambal River. Passala wo 
may assume was the capital of this important 
state, and may now, as Saint-Martin thinks, be 
represented by TBisauli, This was formerly a 
considerable town of Rohilkhand, 30 miles from 


| Sambhal towards the south-east, and at a like 


distance from the eastern bank of the Ganges. 
Orza is perhaps Sarsi situated on the Rim- 
gang’ river in the lower part of its course. 
52. Below these are the Anikhai with 
these towns :-— 
Pergakera. .....00+-¢:-s¢saserssieese lee 
SGNDEDS ...160c0scesesvsessesaberee how 


32° 40° 
Toana tothe east of the river...196° #0’ 32° 
53. Below these Prasiak& with these 
towns t— 

Sambalakn ... .cccccuccaceeseeeeedd2” LO 81° 50" 
Adisdara .....cccessssseensssenesdaO- a1° 30" 
| a0? 40° 


re: a“ 
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ate aT 137 30° 20° | 
Sagala, and east of the river. .139° SOP 20" | 
Aninakhaw ...:......... S cesexs.-1877 20" 91° 40’ 
Fostigk \..sceseasasese-canserses 138° 20° $1° 30’ 


Anikhai(v. 1. Nanikhai, Manikhai):— 
This name cannot be traced to ita source. The 
people it designated must have been a petty tribe, 


as they had only 3 towns, and their territory | 


must have lain principally on the south bank uf 
Manikhat, as there is a town on the Ganges in the 
district which they must have occupied called 
Manikpur. There is farther a tribe belonging 
slightly similar, Manga or Mangars, and the Afn-i- 
Akbari mentions a tnibe of Manneyeh which had 
once been powerful in the neighbourhood of Dehli 
(Btude, p. $22). The form Nanikha would suggest 


a people named in the Mahdbhdvata and the 


Pardaas the Naimishas who lived in the 
region of the Jamni. 

Prasiaké—This word tranaliterates the 
Sanekrit Prdchyaka which means ' eastern’ and 
denoted generally the country along the Ganges. 
It was the country of the Prasii, whose capital 


was Palibothra, now Pitni, and who in the — 


mvasion had spread their empire from the mouths 
of the Ganges to the regions beyond the Indus. 
The Prasiaké of Ptolemy however was a territory 
of very limited dimensions, and of uncertain boun- 
daries. Though seven of its towns are enumerated 
Palibothra is not among them, but ia mentioned 
afterwards aa the capital of the Mandalai and 
the most southern of them all. Yule remarks upon 
thia: Where the tables detail cities that are in 
Prasiaké, cities among the Poruari, &c., we must 
not assume that the cities named were really in 
the territories named; whilst we see as a sure 
fact in various instances that they were not. 
Thus the Mandalae, diaplaced a5 we have men- 
tioned, embrace Palibothra, which was notoriously 


the city of the Prasi; while Prasiaké is shoved — 


up stream to make room for them. Lassen has 
eo much faith in the uncorrected Ptolemy that 


he accepte this, and finds some reason why — 


Prasiaké ia not the land of the Praaii but some- 
thing else.” 

Sambalaka is Sambhal, already mentioned 
aa a town of Bohilkhand. Sambalakn or Sam- 
but there ia only thia one town of the name that 
ia met with in the Eastern parts. It is o very 
ancient town and on the same parallel as Debli. 


waved ra:—This bas been satisfactorily iden- 


tified with Ahichhatra, a city of great anti- 


| quity, which figures in history so early as the 14th 


century B.C. At this time it waa the capital of 
Northern Paiichila. The form of the name in 
Ptolemy by a alight alteration becomes Adisadra, 
and this approximates closely to the original form. 
Another city ao called to Central India, 
and this appears in Ptolemy as Adeisathra, 
which he places in the country of the Béttigoi. 


The meaning of the name Ahi-chhattm is ‘wer- 


pent umbrella’ and is explained by a local legend 
conceming Adi. Raja and the serpent demon, 
that while the Raja was asleep a serpent formed 
a canopy over him with ita expanded hood. The 
fort is sometimes called Adikot, though the com- 
moner name is Ahi-chhatar, sometimes written 
Abikehétra. The place was visited by Hiuen- 
Tsinng. In modern times it was first visited by 
Captain Hodgson, who describes it as the ruins of 
an ancient fortress several miles in circumference, 
which appeara to have had 34 bastions, and is 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of the 
Paadu's Fort. It was visited afterwards by Cun. 


 mingham (Ane, Geog, of Ind., pp. 359—363), 


Kanagora:—This, os Saint-Martin points 
out, may be a corruption for Kanagoza, a form of 
Kanyikubja or Kanaoj, This city of old re- 
nown was situated on the banks of the KAlinadi, 
a branch of the Ganges, in the modern district of 
Farrukhibéd. The name applies not only to the 
city iteelf but also to its dependencies and to the 


surrounding district. The etymology (kanyd, ‘a 
girl,” and kwbja, ‘round-shouldered’ or ‘ crooked”) 


refers to a legend concerning the hundred ¢ 


of Knéanibha, the king of the city, who were all 
rendered crooked by Vayn for non- 

with his licentious desires (see also Beal, Bud- 
dhist Records, vol. I, p. 209). The ruina of the 
ancient city are eaid to occupy a site larger than 


of towns under the form Kanogizn, and is there 
far displaced. 

Kindin may be identified with Kant, on 
ancient city of Rohilkhand, the Shihjahinpur of 
the presentday. Yule hesitates whether to identify 
it thus or with Mirsapur on the Ganges. 

Sagala:—*Sagala,” ' gaye Saint-Martin (Etude, 
p. 326) “would carry ua to a town of Sakula or 
Saghéla, of which mention is made in the Bud- 
dhist Chronicles of Ceylon among the royal cities 
of the North of India, and which Turnour be- 
lieves to be the same town as Eudinagara, 
celebrated as the place where Buddha Sikyamuni 
obtained Nirvedna, Such an identification would 


far from the River Gandaki. 








Koangka ought to represent the Sanskrit 


kanaka, 
called in the Buddhistic legends Konaka- 
yati (abounding in gold), but no indication is 
given aa to where its locality was (Etude, p. 26). 

54. South of this Saunrabatis with these 
towns :— 


Empélathra ......cccsescessseee: 130° 30° 
Nadoubandagar... ~loe 40° 29° 
Konbeporsion . 130° 29° 


Saurabatia: —Thia division ia placed below 
Prasiaké, The ordinary reading is Sandra- 
batia, which is a transliteration of the Sanskrit 
may have been Chhattravati, which is used as a 
of the territory of Pafichila, which lies to the 
east of the Ganges. He thinks it more than 
probable that Sandrabatis, placed as it is just 
after a group of towns, two of which belong to 
Ahikshétra, does not differ from this Chhattravatt, 
the only country of the name known to Sanskrit 
Geugraphy in the Gangetic region. None of the 
four towns can be identified. a (See Yaawen, Tail. 
All. vol. I, p. 602 ; Etude, p. $26). Yule, however, 
pointa out that this territory is one of those 
which the endeavour to make Ptolemy's names 
cover the whole of India has greatly dislocated, 
transporting it from the 5. W. of RAjputéna to 
the vicinity of Babir. His map locates Sandra- 
bitis (Chandrabati) between the River Mahi and 
the Arivali mountains. 

55. And further, all the country along the 
reat of the course of the Indus is called by the 
general nameof Indo-Skythia. Of this the 
insular portion formed by the bifurcation of the 
river towards its mouth ia Pataléné, and the 
region above this is Abiria, and the region 
about the mouths of the Indus and Gulf of 
Kanthi is Syrastréné. The towns of 


Indo-Skythia are these : to the west of the river 


at some distance therefrom :— 


56. Artoarta ....ccc.c0eed2l” 30° 91° 15 
Andrapant.es.cssessesserseeenseeeA21° 15’ 30° 40 
Sabana Terie tet wise 20° os 
Hanagare casesesereeerencercereee ld) 15° SOP 40° 
coinest Jocanneapeenvnnsasee sees 31° 15’ 29° 30° 


Ptolemy from his excursion to the Upper Ganges 


now reverts to the Indus and completes its geogra- | 


Ariatoboulos as we learn from Strabo (lib. XY, o. i. 19) 
haa week tone this of India saw a tract of land 
deserted which contained 1,000 cities with their dep 
dent rillagea, tho Indus having left ite proper channal, 
waa diverted into another, on the left hand much deeper, 
and precipitated iteelf into it like a cataract so that it 
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‘gold." Mention is made of a town | 
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phy by describing Indo Skythia, ava eeen 
which comprised all the countries traversed by the 
Indus, from where it is joined by the river of KAbul 
onward to the ocean. We have already pomted 
out how Ptolemy's description ia here vitiated 


| by his making the combined stream of the Panjab 


rivera join the Indus only one degree below 
its junction with the Kibul, instead of six 
degrees, or half way between that point and 
the ocean, The egregious error he has here 
committed seems altogether inexcusable, for what- 
ever may have been the sources from which he 
drew his information, he evidently neglected the 
most accurate and the most valuable of all—the 
records, namely, of the Makedonian invasion as 
At beat, however, it must be allowed the determi- 
nation of sitesin the Indus valley is beset with pecu- 
built are seldom of more than ephemeral duration, 
and if, as often happens they are destroyed by 
inundations, every trace is lost of their ever 
changes ita course and leaves the towns which it 
abandons to sink into decay and utter oblivion.” 
Such places again og still exist after escaping 
these and other casualties, are pow known under 
names either altogether different from the an- 
cient, or ao much changed as to be hardly reeog- 
nizable, This instability of the nomenclature is 
due to the frequency with which the valley has 


| been conquered by foreigners. The period at 


which the Skythians first appeared in the valley 
Which wes destined So bear these Sates Zor Seraral 
from Chinese sources. We thence gather that 
a wandering horde of Tibetan extraction called 
Yuei-chi or Ye-tha im the 2nd century B. 0. 
left Tangut, their native country, and, advancing 
westward found for themselves a new home amid 
the pasture-lands of Zungaria. Here they had © 
been settled for about pan de when the in- 
vasion of a new horde | 
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ideeaee eee ee Gil ice tal ove inmaal 
cession Eastern Baktriana, im basin of the 
Kiphés, the basin of the - with Ara- 
khésin’ aud finally dhe valley of the Indus and 
Syrastrénég. This great horde of the Yetha was 
divided into several tribes, whereof the most 
was that called in the Chinese annals 
Kwol-shwang. It acquired the supremacy over 
the other tribes, and gave ita name to the king- 
dom of the Yetha. They are identical with the 
Kushdna. The great King Kanishka, who 
waa converted to Buddhismand protected that faith 
was a Kushan. Ba xeigien me Fen Srat cone ot 
Kaémir, and from the Oxus to Surishtra. ‘These 
Eushans of the Panjib and the Indus are no 
agi than the Indo-Skythians of the Greeks. 
the Rdjatarasgini they are called Sika and 
Tuas (Turks). Their prosperity could not 
have been of very long duration, for the 
author of the Periplils, who wrote about half a 
contaey after Kanishka’s time mentions that 
« Minuagar the metropolis of Skythia was gor- 
erned by Parthian princes” and this statement 
, confirmed by Parthia coins being found 
everywhere in this part of the country- Max 
Miller, in noticing that the presence of Turanian 
tribes in India aa recorded by Chinese historians 
ia fully confirmed by coins and inscriptions and 
the traditional history of the country euch as it 
is, adda thet nothing attests the presence of 
his otis wales clearly than the blank in the 
Brahmanical literature of India from the first 
century before to the drd after our mra. He 
proposes therefore to divide Sanskrit literature 
into two—the one (which he would call the 
ancient and natural) before, and the other (which 
he would call the modern and artificial) after the 
Turanian invasion. In his Indo-Skythia Ptolemy 
‘ncludes Pataléné, Abiria and Syras- 
tréné4, The name does mot ocour in Homan 
authors. | 
Pataléné, so called from its capital Patala, 
was the delta at the mouth of the Indus, It was 
not quite s0 lange as the Egyptian delta with which 





their authority is attributed by Strabo (lib. XI, «, 
xii, 1) to Menander or to Démetrios, the son of 
Euth 
Ser aha tomes ol the Abhiraa (the 
Abire of common speech) lay to the east of the 
Indus, above where it bifurcates to form the delta. 
In Sanakrit works their name is employed to de- 
signate general, y the pastoral tribes that inhabit | 
the lower districts of the North-West as far os 


"Sindh. That Abiria is the O phir of ‘ficelptare 
is an opinion that has been maintained by scho- 
lars of amines i} te 
SyrastrénérepresentstheSanskriéSurtebhra 
(the modern Sorath) which is the name in the 
Mohdbhérata ond the Purdnas for the Peninsula 
of Gujarit, In after times it waa called Valabhi. 
Pliny (lib. VI, c. 2x) im hia enumeration of 
the tribes of this part of India mentions the 
Horatae, who hare, he says, a fine city, defend- 








| ed by marabes, wherein are kept man-eating 


crocodiles that prevent all entrance except by 


| & single bridge. The name of this people is 





inveterate propensity to sound the letter S as 





of the 4 Ek pinaos which he specifies » , 
the Indus valley and its neighbourhood. “The 
towna of the second group indicate by their relative 
positions that they were successive stages on the 


great caravan route which run parallel with the 


| western bank of the river all the way from the 


Képhés junction downward to the coast. The 
towns of the fourth group were in like manner 
suocessive stages on another caravan route, that 
which on the eastern side of the river traversed 
the country from the great confluence with the 
combined rivers of the Panjib downward to the 
Delta. The towns of the firat group (5 im number) 
belonged to the upper part of the valley, and were 
situated mear the Koéphés junction. They are 
mentioned in a list by themselves, as they did not 
lie on the great line of communication above 
mentioned, The third group consists of the two 
towns which were the chief marta of commerce 


in the Delta. The towns of the fifth group (7 in 


| now be identified (See 


number) lay at distances more or less considerable 


| from the eastern side of the Delta. The towns 


of the sixth group were included in the territory of 
the Khatriaioi, which extended on both sides 
of the river from its confluence with the PanjAb 
rivers os far as the Delian. None of them can 
Btude, pp. 234 qq.) 
and of the first group—Artoarta, Sabana, 
Kodrana cannot bo identified. 

Andrapana:—Cunningham (p. 86) thinks 
this is probably Draband, or Derdband, near Dera- 
Tsmail- hin. 

Banagara (for Bana-nagara):—Banna or 
Banu ia often cited as the name of a town and 
a district that lay on the kine of communica- 


| tion between Kilbul and the Indus. It was visited 


both by Fa-Hian and Hiuen-Tsiang. The former 
ealla the country Po-na, i¢., Bana. The latter 
calls it Fa-la-na, whence Cunningham conjec- 
tures that the original name was Varana or Barna 








ant 


——————— 

It consisted of the lower half of the valley of th> 
Kuram river, and waa distant from Lamghin a 
15 days’ journey southward. It is one of the 
largeat, richeat and most populous districts to the 


weat of the Indus.—(See Geog. of Anc. Ind., pp. | 


64-85). 

57. And along the river :— 2 
Embolima ..:.ccscsns: om ATE ee 31” 
Pentagramma .......0-.00-005.- 104 a0? 20° 
Aaicesnan PS eavaecastitin eae 29° 50° 
Hime et hoo cadage viwaneman dog Oe) a ee 
Aristobathra castgacberereenanerarhal | 27° 30 
et ale We ee OL acme 

59. Pardabathra............117° 23" 30° 
Chiles coils cassikrieple ee cao, 
Pasipfdt.......00sccccceeec---ceeed 1? sy 24 
SGOT ccccccveuescheesseventecd Lae 22° 20° 
Siete he asarhs aki a teRuapnel 21° 30° 
Wilakn .<ccccicsceueassersviansxe lO” G0" 20740" 


Embolima was situated on the Indus at a 
point about 60 miles above Attak, where the river 
escapes with great impetuosity from a long and 
narrow gare, which the ancienta miatook for its 
source, Here, on the western bank, rises the fort 
of Amb, now in ruins, crowning o position of 
remarkable strength, and facing the small town 
of Derbend, which lica on the opposite side of 
the river. The name of Amb suggested that 
it might represent the first part of the name of 
Emb-olima, and this supposition was raised to 


certitude when it was discovered that another | 


ruin not far off, crowning a pinnacle of the same 
hill on which Amb is seated, preserves to this 
day in the tradition of the inhabitants the 
name of Balimah. Embolima is mentioned by 
Arrian (lib. IV, ¢. xxvii) who represents it as 
situated at no great distance from the rock of 
Aornose—which as Abbott has shown, was Mount 
Mahd&ban, a hill abutting on the western bank of 
the Indus, about eight miles west from Embolima, 
It is called by Curtins Ecbolima (Anab, lib. 
VIII, o. xii) but he gives ites position wrongly—at 
sixteen days’ march from the Indus. Ptolemy 
assigne to it the same latitude and longitude 
which he assigns to the point where the Kabul 
river and Indus unite. lt was erroneously sup- 
posed that Embolima was a word of Greek origin 
from defoky, ‘the mouth of a river’ conf. Cun- 
ningham, (eog. af Ane. Tad., pp. 52 ff.). ame 

Pentogramma:—To the north of the Ko- 
phés at a distance of about forty miles S.W. from 
Embolima is a place called Panjpdr, which agrees 
closely both in its position and the signification 
of ita name (5 towns) with the Pentagramma of 
Ptolemy. 
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Asigrammaand the five towns that come 


after it cannot be identified. 


Pasipéda:—Saint-Martin thinks this may be 
the Besmeid of the Arab Geographers, which, as 
they tell ua was a town of considerable importance, 
lying east of the Indus on the route from Man- 
ajra to Multan, Its name is not to be found 
in any existing map; bat as the Arab itineraries 


| all concur in placing it between Rond (now Roda) ~ 


and Multdn, at a three days’ journey from the 
former, and atwo days’ journey from the latter, 


| we may determine its situation to have been as far 


down the river as Mithankot, where the great con- 
fluence now takes place. If the fact that Bes- 
mid was on the eastern side of the river staggers 
our faith in thia identification, Saint-Martin would 
remind us that this part of the tables is far from 
presenting us with a complete or systematic treat- 
ment of the subject, and that the only way open 
to us of restoring some part at least of these liste 
is to have recourse to synonyms. He contenda 
that when we find in the Arab itimeruaries (which 
are documents of the same nature precisely as those 
which Ptolemy made ase of) names resembling 
each other placed in corresponding directions, we 
ought to attach more weight to such coincidences 
than to the contradictions real, or apparent, which 


‘present themselves in the tert of our author. 


Analogous transpositions occur in other lists, aa, 
for instance, in the list of places in the Narmad& 
basin. Cunningham, thinking it strange that a 
notable place of great antiquity like Sehwiin, 
which he identifies with Sindomana, ld not 
be mentioned by Ptolemy under any recognizable 
name, hazards the conjecture that it may be either 
hia Piska or Pasipéda. “If we take,” he enya, 
* Haidaribid as the most probable head of the 


Delta in ancient times, then Ptolemy's 8 ydroe, 


which is on the eastern bank of the Indus, may 
perhaps be identified with the old wite of Muttali, 
12 miles above Haidaribid and his Pasipéds 
with Sehwan. The identification of Ptolemy's 
Oskana with the Oxykanus or’ Portikanus of 
Alerander and with the great mound of Mahorta 
of the present day is | think almost certain. If 
40, cither Piska or Pasiplda must be Schwinn.” 
Sonsikan a:—lIt is generally agreed that this 


| 18 a corrupt reading for Musikana, the royal 


city of Musikanos, who figures so conspicuously in 
the records of the Makedoninn Invasion, and whose 
kingdom was described to Alexander as being 
the richest and most populous in all India. Cun- 
ningham (p. 257) identifies this place with 
Alor, which was for many ages the capital of the 
powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh. Its ruins, as 
he informs us, are situated to the south of a gap im 
the low range of limestone hills which stretches 
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— ALTaER Ein Babies fox akows BO usion sl 
it is lost in the broad belt of sand-hills which 
bound the Nara or old bed of the Indus on the 
west. Through this gap a branch of the Indus 
once flowed which protected the city on the north- 


west. To the north-east it was covered by a 


second branch of the river which flowed nearly 
at right angles to the other at a distance of three 
miles. When Alér was deserted by the river, 
it was supplanted by the strong fort of Bakhar 
(p. 258). 
Alir may be the Binagara of Ptolemy, as it is 
placed on the Indus to the eastward of Oskana, 
which appears to be the Oxykanus of Arrian and 
Curtius. 

Bénia:—The table places this at the point of 
bifurcation of the western mouth of the river 
and an interior arm of it. Arab geographers 
mention a town called Bania in Lower Sindh, 
situated at the distance of a single journey below 
Mansouri, This double indication would ap- 
pear to snit very well with Bana, watch: pains 
at the point where the Piniari from the 
: larm about 25 miles above Thattha. Its 
position ia however on the eastern bank of the 
river. (Etude, pp. 253, 239.) 

Kélaka or Kélala ia probably identical 
with the Krokala of Arrian’s Indika (sec. 21), 


which mentions it asa small sandy island where | 


the fleet of Nearkhos remained at anchor for 
oneday. It layin the bay of Karichi, which is 
situated in a district called Karkalla even now. 

59, And in the islands formed by the river 
are these towns :— 


Potala Aisaischisinekia oe RL 
Saldered cessed chuehecuweus Lis? 18’ 22°30" 
60. And east of the river at some distance 
therefrom are these towns :— 
Xodraké,.. ee oimecee e 4° 
Barbana .....--+----08 Pe Oli 22° 50° | 
Anroamid ..0..cs00esees 115° 30’ 22° 20° 
Asinds . 14° 15° 22° 
Gitiadanoll oe ‘Qsdabeste: pee be 3° 
Theophila .. ......0+ eT wll4° 15" 2°10 
Astakapra .....-scscessneresesec: 114°40° 20°15’ 


Pataloe os we learn from Arrian was the 


greatest city in the parts of the country about — 


the mouths of the Indus. It wns situated, he 
expressly states, at the head of the Delta where 
the two great arms of the Indus dispart. This 
indication would of itself hare sufficed for its 
identification, had the river continued to flow in 


SS eS ee 

“ “The Brahmans of Sehrvin have stated to us that 
ora pea legends recorded in their Sanskrit 
books is the ancient Chichapalapoura; Multéin, 


The eame author thinke it probablethat | 


| here he el bibs 1m 


its ancient channels. It has, however, frequently 


changed ita course, and from time to time shifted 
the point of bifurcation. Hence the question 
regarding the site of Patala bas occasioned much 
controversy. Rennell and Vincent, followed by 
Burnes and Ritter, placed it at Thattha; I yaen, 
Benfey, Saint-Martinand Cunningham, at Haidari- 

bid (the Nirankot of Arab writers), and McMurdo, 
followed by Wilson and Lassen, ata place about 90 
wiles to the north-east of Haidaribid, The Inst 
supposition is quite untenable, while the arguments 
in favour of Haidaribid, which at one time was 
ealled Patalapur™ appearto be quiteconclusive. (See 
Saint-Martin, pp. 180 f., Cunningham, pp, 279— 
o37). Patala figures conspicuously in the history 
of the Makedonian invasion. In its spacions 
docks Alexander found mitable accommodation 
for his fect which had descended the Indus, and 
4 with it for a considerable time. 
Seeing how advantageously it was situated for 











strategy as well as commerce, he strengthened it 


with a citadel, and made it a military centre for 
hood. Before finally leaving India he made two 
the river. Pitila in Sanskrit mythology wae 
the name of the lowest of the seven regions in 
the interior of the earth, and hence may have 


| bom syplied. to dances severally the parts where 


the sun descends into the under world, the land 
Pas eA a to Prichayaka, the 
land of the east. Pdfala in Sanskrit means ‘the 


 trumpet-flower,” and Cunningham thinks that 


the Delta may have been so called from some 
resemblance in ita shape to that of this flower. 
Pattala. 

Barbarei:—The position of Barbarei, lixethat 
of Patala, has been the subject of much discussion. 
the Sane 9 ee ee 
city, but erroneously, since Barbarei was o mari- 


| time port. It is mentioned in the Peripiis under 


the name of Barbarikon, aa situated on the 

middle mouth of the Indus. D’Anville in oppos- 
tion to all the data placed it at Debal Sindhi, the 
great emporium of the Indus during the middle 
ages, or at Karfchi, while Elliot, followed by 
Cunningham, placed it at an ancient city, of 


which some ruins are still to be found, called 


Bambhara, and situated almost midway between 
KFarichi and Thattha on the old western branch of 
the river which Alerander reconnoitred, Burnes 
again, followed by Ritter, placed it at Richel, 





ie), 


hong eer pT wine, ay eso 


Bombay Anat. teeny Panipat” 











and Saint-Martin a little further still to the 
east at Bandar Vikkar on the Hajamari mouth, 
which has ut several periods been the main 
channel of the river. 

¥ odrakéand Sarbana or Sardana:—As 
the towns in this list are given in their order from 
north to south, and as Astakapra, the most south- 
ern, waa situated on the coast of the peninsula af 
Gujarit, right opposite the mouth of the river 
Narmada, the position of Xodraké and the other 
placea in the list must be sought for in the neigh- 
hourhood of the Ran of Kuchh. Xodruké and 
Sarbana have not been identified, but Yule doubt- 
ingly places the latter on the Sambhar Lake. 
Lassen takes Kodrake to be-the capital of the 
Xndraka, and locates it in the corner of land 
between the Vitasté and Chandrabhiga (Ind. Alt. 
vol, ITI, p. 145). 

Asinda, according to Saint-Martin, may per- 
hape be Sidhpur (Siddhapura), a town on the 
river Sarasvati, which rising in the Aravalis 
empties into the Gulf of Kachh (pp. 246-247). 

Auxoamisor Axum is:—Thesameauthority 
would identify this with Sami, a place of import- 
ance and seat of a Muhammadan chief, lying a 
little to the east of the Sarasvati and distant 
about twenty-five miles from the sea. Yule how- 
ever suggests that Ajmir may be its modern 
reuresentation. 

Orbadarov or Ordabari:—Yuledoubtful- 
ly identifies this with Arbuda or Mount Abd, the 
principal summit of the Arivalis. Pliny mentions 


alongside of the Horatme (in Gujanit) the Od. | 


om boerae which may perhaps be a different 
form of the same word. The name Udumbara is 
one well-known in Sanskrit antiquity, and desig- 
nated a royal race mentioned in the Harivanéa, 

T heo p hila:—This is a Greek compound mean- 
ing ‘dear to God,’ and is no doubt a translation 


of some indigenous name. Lassen has suggested — 
that of Sardhur, in its Sanskrit form Suridara, | 


which means ‘adoration of the gods." Sardhur is 
situated in a valley of the Révata mountains 
so celebrated in the legends of Krishna. Yule 
suggests Dewaliya, a place on the isthmus, 
which connects the peninsula with the mainland ; 
Dr. Burgess, Thin, the chief town of a district 
traditionally known as Deva-Patichal, lying a 
little further west than Dewaliya. Col. Watson 
writea:—" The only places I can think of for 
Theophila are—1. Gdndi, the ancient Gundiyadh, 
one and ahalfortwo miles further up the Hathap 
river, of which city Hastakavapra was the port. 
This city waa one of the halting-places of the 
Bhannagar Br&hmans ere they came to Gogha. It 
was no doubt by them considered dear to the gods. 
It was connected with Hastakavapra and waa a 
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city of renown and ancient, 2, Pardwa or Priya- 
déva, an old village about four or five miles west 
of Hathap. Itis said to have been contemporary 
with Valabhi, and there ia an ancient Jain temple 
there, and it is said that the Jains of Gundigadh 


had their chief temple there. 3. Dévagana, an 


ancient village at the foot of the west slopes of 
the Ehikras about 18 miles from Hithap to the 
westward.” 
Astakapra:—This is mentioned in the Peri- 
pld« (sec. 41), as being near a promontory on the 
eastern side of the peninsula which directly 
confronted the mouth of the Narmadi on the 


| opposite side of the gulf. It has been satisfuctorily 


identified with Hastakavapra, aname which occurs 
in a copper-plate grant of Dhruvaséna I, of 
Valabhi, and which is now represented by Hathab 
near Bhavnagar. Bihler thinks that the Greek 


_ form is not derived immediately from the Sans- 


krit, but from an intermediate old Prakrit word 
Hastakampra. (See Ind. Ant., vol. V, pp. 204, 314. 
61. Along the river are these towns :— 


Boudaia ...isccccsescerecneecseesdel 15 28? 15 
NGAQTAMIMOA 24. cvccsseerssssessesbaU” 37° 
Kamigari seccsecseseersessreese 119° 967 20 
Birger b secceccssapevesesiessssal le 25° 20° 
| Paraball ....cccssseccensesessscee LLG? 30’ 24° 80" 
ByGroe  .cteysissenivatiectisre tle” 21° 20° 
Epitausa...cossesessossssesesseeeel13? 45’ 29° 80 


KOM ee scssssavestevsssspecsscsedle oo ST RY 
Panasa:—The table places Panasa one degree 
farther south than the confluence of the Zara- 


dros and the Indus. Ptolemy, os we have seen, 


cannot therefore from this indication learn more 
than that Panasa must have been situated lower 
down the Indus than Pasipéda (Beamaid) and 
Alexandria of the Malli which lay near the con- 
fluence. A trace of ita name Saint-Martin thinks 


| is preserved in that of Osanpur, a town on the 


left of the river, 21 miles below Mit : 
Boudaia:—According to Saint-Martin this is 
very probably the same place as a fort of Budhya 
or Bodhpur, mentioned in the Arab chronicles of 
the conquest of Upper Sindh and situated proba. 
bly between Aldr and Mittankét. Yule identifie 
it with Budhia, a place to the west of the Indus 
and south from the Bolan Pasa, 
Naagramma:-—tThis Yule identifies with 
Naoshera, a place about 20 miles to the south of 
town.’ | 
Kamigara—The rains of Arér which are 


visible at a distance of four miles to the south-east 
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the name of Kaman. If to this word we add 
the common Indian affix nagar— city,’ we have a 
near approach to the Kamigara of Ptolemy. 
Binagara:—This some take to be a less 
correct form than Minnagargiven in the Peri- 
plds, where it is mentioned aa the metropolis of 


Skythia, but under the government of Parthian 
princes, who were constantly at feud with each — 


other for the supremacy. Ita position is very 
uncertain. Cunningham would identify it with 
Alér. Yule, following McMurdo, places it much 
further south near Brihmandbid, which is some 
distance north from Haidaribid. The Periplis 
states that it lay in the interior above Barbarikon 


Sewana, a place in the country of the Bhaulingas, 
between the desert and the Ardvalfa. 


62, The parts east of Indo-Skythia along | 


the coast belong to the country of Larike, and 
here in the interior to the west of the river 
Namados is a mart of commerce, the city of 





7 —_—eer ee 113° 15’ 17° 20° 

63. Po the east of the river =— Se 
Agrinagara  ekeeeetk 18? 15’ 22° 3 
“—. (MEST TE 30°. 21° 30’ 

: RATA Coknele vinesthty- a8 LIC BoP 45° 
Sancta eee aetheus Las 30° ocr 30’ 
Zbrogerei Lt 16° 20’ 19° 50’ 
Ozéné, the “tepid, of Tine- 

CATED ...cciceee coweeshs wk 1 T* a 
Minagara err te arent Ap! 115° 10° 19° 30" | 
Tintourtcccesduessyescersennesesseelle OO | 18Y 60" 
Nasikn ....00.00-+ teas) Seve) bly 1? 


Lariké:—Lardéia waa an early name for the 


territory of Gujanit and the Northern Konkan. 


The name long survived, for the sea to the west 
of that coast was in the early Mubammadan 
time called the sea of Lar, and the language spoken 
on its shores was called by Mas‘ddi, Liri (Yule’s 
Marco Polo, vol. II, p. 353, n.). Ptolemy's Larike was 
a political rather than a geographic | division and 
as such comprehended in addition tothe part of 
the sea-board to which the name was strictly 
applicable, an extensive inland territory, rich in 
agricultural and commercial products, and posscss- 
ing large and flourishing towns, acquired no doubt 
by military conquest. 

Barygaza, now Bharoch, which ts still o 
large city, situated about 30 milea from the sea 
on the north aide of the river Narmad4, and on an 
elevated mound supposed to be artificial, raised 
about 80 feet above the level of the sea. The 
place ia rej 


. mentioned in the Periplidy. | 
At the time when that work was written, it | 


was the greatest seat of commerce in’ Western 


India, and the capital of a powerful and flourish- 
ing state. The etymology of the name is thus 
explained by Dr. John Wilson (Indian Castes, 
vol. TI, Be aan “The Bhirgavas derive their 

from Bhirgava, the adjective form of 
ikrige; the nano cf ome Of Ohi anstetk Ske 
Their chief habitat is the district of Bharich, 
which must have got ‘ita name from a colony of 
the school of Bhrigu having been early established 
in this Eshétra, probably granted to them by 


some conqueror of the district. In the name 


Barugaza given to it by Ptolemy, we have a 
Greek corruption of Bhrigukshétra (the territory 
ae rarer gr vig oa of 


illiterate Gujaritia pronounce 
Bheiathelibées oe Dacghibas une baohs the Greek 
form of the name. 

Agrinagara:—This means ‘the town of the 
Agri.” Yule places it at Agar, about 30 wiles to 
the N. E. of Ujjain. 

2s hise me place of this name (spelt 
Séripala) has already been mentioned as situated 
where the Namados (NarmadA) changes the direo- 
tion of its course. Lassen therefore locates it in 


the neighbourhood of Haump, where the river 


turns to southward. 

Bammogoura—tIn Yule's map this is iden- 
tified with Pavangar, a hill to the north of the 
Narmadi. 

Sazantion:—This may perhaps be identical 
with Sujintra, a small place some distance north 
from the upper extremity of the Bay of Khambat. 

Zérogerei:—This is referred by Yule to 
Dhiir, o place 8. W. of Ozénd, about one degree, 

Ozxéné:—This is a transliteration of Ujja- 
yint, the Sanskrit name of the old and famous 
city of Avanti, still called Ujjain. It was the 
capital of the celebrated Vikramaditya, who 
established his power over the greater part of 
India, restored the Hind) monarchy to ite ancient 
splendour, It was one of the seven sacred cities 
of the Hinds, and the first meridian of their 
astronomers. We learn from the Mahdvonda 
that Asha, the grandson of Chandragapta (Sand- 


| rakottos) waa sent by his fathor the king of 


Pitaliputra (Patna) to be the viceroy of Ujjain, 
and also that about a century and a half later 
(B.C. 157) a certain Buddhist high priest took 
with him 40,000 disciples from the Dakkhinagivi 
temple at Ujjain to Ceylon to assist there in 
laying the foundation stone of the great temple 
at Anuridhapura. A century later than this ig 
the date of the expulsion of the Skythians by 
Vikramiditya, which forms the era in Indian 
Chronology called Saswat (57 B.C.) The next 








notice of Ujjain is to be found in the Periplis | 


where we read (Sec. 48) “ Eastward from Barygaza 
is a city called Oziné, formerly the capital where 
the king resided. From this place is brought down 
to Barygaza every commodity for local consump- 
tion or export to other parta of India, onyx-stones, 


porcelain, fine muslin, mallow-tinted cottons and — 


the ordinary kinds in great quantities. It imports 
from the upper country through Proklais for trans- 
port to the coast, spikenard, koatos and bdellium,” 
From. this we see that about a centuryand a 
half after Vikramiditya’s wra Ujjain was still a 
flourishing city, though it had lost something of 
ite former importance and dignity from bemg no 
longer the residence of thesovercign. The ancient 
city no longer exists, but its ruins can be traced 
at the distance of a mile from its modern successor. 
Ptolemy tells us that in his time Ozind was the 
capital of Tiastanés. This ame transliterates 
ChashtAna, one which ia found on comms and the 
cave temple inseriptions of Western India, This 
prince appears probably to have been the founder 
of the Knshtrapa dynasty of Western India 
(see Ind, Alt, vol. IT, p. 171). 

Minagara is mentioned in the Periplis, 
where its name is more correctly given as Min- 
nagar, i.e.,* the city of the Min’ or Skythians. 
This Minagara appears to have been the residence 
of the sovereign of Barygaza, Ptolemy places 
it about 2 degrees to the S. W. of Ozéné. Yule 
remarks that it is probably the Manekir of Mas’t- 
di, who describes it as a city lying far inland 
and among mountains. Benfey doubts whether 
there were in reality two cities of this name, and 
thinks that the double mention of Minnagar in the 
Periplia ia quite compatible with the supposition 
that there was but one city so called. (Indien, p. 91). 

Tiatoura:—This would transliterate with 
Chittur, which, however, lies too far north for the 
position assigned to Tiatoura. Yule suggests, 
but doubtingly, ita identity with Chandur. This 
however lies much too far south. 

Nasika has preserved ite name unaltered to 
the present day, distant 116 milea N. E. from 
Bombay. Its latitude is 20° N., but in Ptolemy 
only 17°. It was one of the most sacred seats 
of Brihmanism. It has also important Buddhistic 
remains, being noted for a group of rock-temples. 
The word ndsikd means in Sanskrit ‘ nose," 


by the Ponlindai Agriophagoi, and | 


beyond them are the EK hatriaioi,to whom 
belong these cities, lying some east and some 
weat of the Indus :— 


Nigran ip TAne Lh nee ebabsae poe be oR? 15’ 
Antakharse ,,,....0:- Pere er lee 7° 20’ 






Patistama na Tritt 121° 25° 
TisapAtinga ..--ceecereeeeneeenes 123° 24° 20° 


The ‘Poulindai Agriophagoi are 
described aa occupying the parta northward of 
those just mentioned. Pulinda is a name 
applied in Hindd works to a variety of aboriginal 


vases. Agriophagoi is a Greek epithet, and 


catea that the Pulinda was a tribe that eubsisted on 
raw flesh and roota or wild fruita, In Yule’s map 


they are located to the N. E. of the Ean, lying 


between the Khatriaioi in the north and Lariké 

in the south. Another tribe of this name lived 

about the central parta of the Vindhyas. 
Khatriaioi:—According to Greek writers 


| the people that held the territory comprised 


between the Hydradtés (Révi) and the Hyphasis 
(Biyas) were the Kathaioi, whose capital was 
Sangala. The Mahdbhdrata, and the Pali Bud. 


dhist works speak of Sangala aa the capital of 


the Madras, a powerful people often called also 
the BaAhtkas. Lassen, in order to explain the 
substitution of name, supposes that the mixture 
of the Madras with the inferior castes had led 
them to assume the name of Ehattring (Kuha- 
triya, the warrior caste), in token of their 
degradation, but this is by no means probuble, 
The name is still found spread over an 
immense area in the N. W. of India, from 
the Hindd-kéh as far os Bengal, and from 
Népdl to Gujarit, under forma slightly variant, 
Kathis, Kattis, Kathias, Kattria, Khatria, Khe. 


One of these tribes, the Kithia, issuing from the 


lower parta of Panjib, established themselves in 
Surishtra, and gave the name of’ KAthiivad to 
the great peninsula of Gujarit. (Etude, p. 104), 

The six towns mentioned in section 64 can 
none of them be identified. 

65. But-again, the country between Mount 
Sardinyx and Mount Béttigd belengs to the 
Tabasoi,s great race, while the country 
beyond them as farnasthe Vindhya range, along 
the eastern bank of the Namados, belongs to 
the Pra pidétai, who includethe R hamnai, 
and whose towns are these :-— 













a) 120° 15° 23° 

Cheah Direc a via Sioesevtewarva tien 120° 30° 25° 40° 
CURIA sly cvecs usc asseacstreressshe GO) Me ea 
Kien, where are diamonds ...121°20' 22° $0’ 


“‘Tabasoi is not an ethnic name, but desig- 


nates a community of religious ascetics, and 


represents the Sanskrit Tipasds, from tapas 
‘heat’ or ‘religious austerity.” The haunts of 


7 F 
;7 
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thesa devrotecs may be cnnpeed iyaalay ct] 


the TApt! or Tipt (the Nanagouna of Ptolemy) 

Prapiétai—Lassen locates this people, in- 
eluding the subject race called the Rhamnai, in 
the upper half of the Narmadé valley. From the 





Kéaa, one of their towns, he infera that their 
territory extended os far asthe Upper Varadi, 
where diamond mines were known to have 
existed. Kien was probably situated in the 
the Tipti and the Varad. 


Rhamnai:—The name of reach is one | 





of the oldest in Indian ethnogray 
early seat waa in the land of the Oretta 
Arabitai beyond the Indus, where they had a 
capital called Rbambakin. As they were con- 
nected by race with the Brahui, whose speech 
must be considered aa belonging to the Dekhan 
group of languages, we have here, saya Lassen 
(Ind, Alt. vol. ITIL, p. 174), a freah proof confirm. 
ing the view that before the arrival of the Aryans 
all India, together with Gedrésia, was inhabited by 
the tribes of the same widely diffused aboriginal 
race, and that the Rhamnai, who bad at one time 
as far asthe Vindhya mountains. Yule conjec- 
near Nigpar. The towns of the Prapidtai, four 
in number, cannot with certainty be identified. 


66. About the Nanagouna are the Phyl. 
litai and the Béttigoi, including the 


Eandaloi along the country of the Phyl-— 


litai and the river, and the Am bastai along 
the country of tha Béttigoi and the mountain 
range, and the following towns :— 

67. ai seated es 25° | 
Adsiesthrs sesseacsssasssal co’ OO =©684" 30° 
aieckbonss etee sane 24" 20° 24" 
Nygdosora sane oceteeen ee enemas neck 25° 23° 

The Phyllitai occupied the banks of 
extended northward to the SAtpura range. 
Laseen considers their name as a transliteration 
of Bhilla, with an appended Greek termination. 
The Bhila are a well-known wild tribe spread to 
thie day not only on the Upper Narmadd and 
the parts of the Vindhya chain adjoining, but 
wider still towards the south and west. In 
Ptolemy's time their seata appear to have been 


further to the east than at present. Yule thinks it | 


that dinmonda were found near | 


Got imposditte thas the Puylilel sad ane: Drilo- 


phyllitai may represent the Pulinda, o name 
which, as has already been stated, is given in 
Hinda works to a variety of aboriginal races. 
According to Caldwell (Drav. Gram., p, 464) the 
name Bhilla (vil, bil) means 'a bow." . 
Béttigoi is the correct reading, and if the 
name denotes, ag it ia natural to suppose, the 
people living near Mount Béttigd, then Ptolemy 


has altogether displaced them, for their real 
seats were in the country between the Koim- 
| batur Gap and the southern extremity of the 


EKandaloi:—Lassensnspectethat the reading 
here should be Gondaloi, as the Gonds (who are 
nearly identical with the Khands) are an ancient 
Yule, however, points out that Kuntaladdda and 
the Kantalas appear frequently in liste and in 
inscriptions. The country was that, he adda, of 
which Kalyin was in after days the capital 
(Elliot, Jour, R, As. 8, vol. IV, p. 3). 

Ambastai:-—These represent the Ambashtha 
of Sanskrit, a people mentioned in the Epics, 
where it is said that they fought with the elub for 
a weapon. In the Laws of Mane the name is 

applied to one of the mixed castes which practined 


the healing art. A people called Ambautai are 


mentioned by our author as settled in the east of 
the country of the Paropanisadai. Lassen thinks 
theae may have been connected in eome way with 


| the Ambastai. Theirlocality is quite uncertain. 


In Yule’a map they are placed doubtfully to the 
south of the sources of the Mahinadi of Orissa. 
and Anara, in section 67, nothing is known. 
Adeisathra:—It would appear that there 
were two placea in Ancient India which bore the 
name of Ahichhattra, the one called by Ptolemy 
Adisdara (for Adisadra), and the other as here, 
Adeianthra. Adisdara,as has been already shown, 
was a city of Rohilkhand, Adeisathra, on the 
other hand, lay near to the cantre of India. Yule 
quotes authorities which seem to place it, he says, 
near the Vindhyas or the Narmadi. He refers 
aleo to an inscription which mentions it as on 
the Sindhu River, which he takes to be either 
the EAli-sindh of MAlwi, or the Little Kal. 
aindh further west, which seems to be the Sindhu 
of the Mighadita. Ptolemy, singularly enough, 
disjoins Adeisathra from the territory of the 
isathroi, where we would naturally expect him 





to place it: Probably, as Yule remarks, he took 


the name of the people from some Pauranik 
ethnic list and the name of the city from a 
traveller's route, and thus failed to make them fall 
into proper relation to each other. 
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68. Between Mount B4ttig6 and Ad ei- 
sathros are the S4rai nomads, with these 
Sidiamarte 21° 
Stra, the capital of Arkatos 130° 21° 
69. Again to the east of the Vindhya 


range is the territory of the (Biolingasi or) | 


Bélingai, with these towns :— 


Stagabaza or Bastagaza ......133° 28° 30’ 
Bardadtis ......ce0s-.cse00sse++es197° 80’ 28° 30’ 


Siéira diatoanton the northern portion of 
the Tami] country. The name in Sanskrit is 
Chala, in Telugu Chola, but in Tami] Sopra 
or Chéira. Sora is called the capital of Ar- 
katos. This must be an error, for there can be 
little doubt that Arkatos was not the name of a 
prince, but of a city, the Arkad of the present day. 
This is eo suitably situated, Caldwell remarks, as 
to suggest at once this identification, apart even 
from the close agreement os-far as the sound is 
concerned. The name is properly Ar-kid, and 

means ‘ the siz forests." The Hindts of the place 


regard it as an ancient city, although it is not 


mentioned by name in the Purdnas (Drav. Gram., 
Introd. pp. 95, 96). There is « tradition that the 
inhabitants of that part of the country between 
Madras and the Ghite including Arkiid as its 
centre were Kurumbars, or wandering shephorda, 
for several centuries after the Christian mra. 
Cunningham takes Arkatos to be the name of 


a prince, and inclines to identify Séra with 


Zora or Jora (the Jorampur of the maps) an 
eld town lying immediately under the walls of 
Karnul. The Sorai he takes to be the Suari 
(Geog. p. 547). belline 

Biolingai or Bélingai:—Ptolemy has 
transplanted this people from their proper seats, 
which lay where the Arévali range slopes weat- 
ward towards the Indus, and placed them to the 
east of the Vindhyas. He has left us however 
the means of correcting his error, for he makes 
them next neighbours to the Pérvaroi, whose 

ition can be fized with some certainty. Pliny 

(lib. VI, ¢. rx) mentions the Bolingae and locates 
them properly. According to Panini, Bhaulingi 
was the seat of one of the branches of the great 
tribe of the Salvas or Sdlvas, 

Stagabaza:—Yule conjectures this may be 
Bhijaptr, which he says was o site of extrame 
antiquity, on the upper stream of the Bétwi, where 
are remains of vast hydraulic works ascribed to 

a king Bhija (J. A. 8, Beng. vol. XVI, p. 740). 
To account for the first part of the name saga he 
suggests the query: Tafaka-Bhdja, the ‘tank’ or 
‘lake’ of Bhoja? 

Baftdadtie:—This may be taken to represent 





| 





the Sanskrit Bhadravati, a name, saya Yule, famed 
in the Epic legends, and claimed by many cities. 
Cunningham, he adds, is disposed to identify it 
with the remarkable remains (pre-Ptolemaic) 
discovered at Bhardod, west of Réwd. 

70. Beyond these ia the country of the 
Porouaroi with these towns :-— 
27° 30’ 
Tholoubana  ........:cssse0s20s0s 136° 207 ry he 
Malaita .....:encsacsersssserensye A OO -R57 50? 
Beyond these as far as the Ouxentos 


71. 

range are the Adeisathroi with these 
towns :-— 

Maleibe ....0+.erssssrrssssenssreasl 4" a7? 20° 
Aspathis,......0.c0sse0-2-0s0000188° 80" 25° 90 
PRNOAGR |, ois0..cesecescouvsssieee 137° 40" 24° 30° 
Sagéda, the Metropolis ossse-LGa” 23° 30° 
Balantipyrgon ......<..« sareeelod oO 23° 30’ 


Pérouaroi (Pérvaroi):—This is the fa- 
mous race of the Pauravas, which after the 
time of Alexander waa all predominant in Rijas- 
thina under the name of the Pramirag. The 
race figures conspicuoualy both in the legendary 
and real history of the North of India. Jt is 
mentioned in the hymns of the Veda, and fre- 
quently in the Mahdbhdrata, where the first kings 
of the Lumar race are represented as being 
Pauravas that reigned over the realme included 
between the Upper Ganges and the Yamund, The 
later legendas are silent concerning them, but 
they appear again in real history and with fresh 
distinction, for the gallant Péros, who so intre- 
pidly contended against Alexander on the banks 
of the Hydagp4s, waa the chief of a branch of 
the Paurava whose dominions lay to the weat 
of that river, and that other Piros who went on 
an embassy to Augustus and boasted himself to 
be the lord paramount of 600 vassal kings was also 
of the same exalted lineage. Rs eco race 
day some of the noblest houses 
different parts of RAjasthAn elatin to'bé dasbanded 
from the Pauravas, while the songs of the national 
bards still extol the vanished grandeur and the 
power and glory of this ancient race. Saint-Martin 


locates the Porouaroi of the text im the west of 


Upper India, in the very heart of the RA&jpit 
country, though the table would lead us to place 
them much farther to the east. In the porition 
indicated the name even of the Pérouaroi is 


| found almost without alteration in the Purvar 


of the inscriptions, in the Péravars of the Jain 
clans, a3 much as in the designation spread every. 


where of Povara and of Poufirs, forms variously 


altered, but still closely approaching the classic 
Paurava. (Etude, pp. 357 9qq,) 


Decemnen, 1884.) 
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The names of the three towns assigned to 
the Pirvarci,—EBridama, Tholoubana and 
Malaita designate obscure localities, and their 
position can but be conjectured. Saint-Martin 
sugpreats that the first may be Dildana, the second 
Doblana, and the third Plaita, all being places in 
RAjputina. Yule, however, for Bidama proposes 
Bardiwad, ao place in a straight line from Indor 
to Nimach, and for Malaita —Maltaun; this 
place is in the British territory of Sagir and 
Narmada, on the south declivity of the Naral Pass. 

Adeisathroi—tt has already been pointed 
out that as Ptolemy has assigned the sources of 
the Khabéris (the Kivéri) to his Mount Adeisa- 
thros, we must identify that range with the section 
of the Western Ghits which extends immedistely 
northward from the Koimbatur Gap. He places 





but Sagéda only, which was the metropolis, 
can be jdentified with some certainty. The name 
presenta the Sékéta of Sanskrit. Sikéta was 
vacthar wie foc yeah yh onthe forex), & 
city of vast extent ond famous as the capital of 
the kings of the Solar race and aa the residence 
dor. sea seers ok, Paks, RO ORe 





Budd The Sagtda of our text was however 
a» diferent city, identified by Dr, F, Hall with 
Téwar, near Jabalpdr, the capital of the Chédi, 
a people of Bandélakband renowned in Epic 


thinks it highly probable | 


that the old form of the name of this people was 
Changédi and may be preserved in the Sageda of 
Ptolemy and in the Chi-ki-tho of Hinen Tsiang in 
Central India, near the Narmadi. He says:— 
“The identification which I ae aren 
of Ptolemy's Sagéda Metropolis Chikdi 
sagan to be almost certain. In the 

first Sagéda is the capital of the Adeisa- 
icv ees. Pestle 82 SO eae 
of Hayakshétra or the country Hayas or 
Haibayas. It adjoins the country of the Béttigoi, 
whom I would identify with the people of Vaki- 
taka, whose capital was Bhindsak. One of the 
towns in their country, situated near the upper 
course of the Sin, is named Balantipyrgon, or 
. ‘This I take to be the famous Fort 

of Bandogerh, which wo know formed part of the 
Chédi dominions. ye in ae of some | 
which most probably preserves the name of some 
coeiat ol tha Pavedet on Pecika'Wlvar, a tributary 
which joins the Sén to the north-east of ‘BAndo- 
garh. To the north of the Adeisathroi, Ptolemy 
places the Pérouarci or Paribiirs, in their towns 
named Tholonbana, Bridama, and Malaita. The 
first I would identify with Boriban (Bahuriband) 





be-aeading Gilonbans ise Woiiaianne The second 


must be Bilhdri; and the last may be Lameta, 
which gives ita name tothe Ghat on the Narmada, 
opposite Téwar, and may thus stand for Tripure 
itself, All these identifications hold so well to- 
_and mutually support each other, that I 
havo little doubs ot their correctness.” Archaolog. 
Surv. of Ind, vol. IX, pp. 55—57. 
Panasea:—This in Yule’s map is doubtfully 
placed at Panna, a decaying town in Bandelakhand 


with diamond mines in the neighbourhood, In 


| the same map Baland is suggested as the re- 


presentative of Balantipyrgon. 


towards the Ganges are the Mandalai with 


this city :-— 
Asthagourm  .....-cessereeesseeen Lhe” 23° 
| 73. And on the river iteclf these towns :— 
Sambalaks........0vereccnessereedtl” 29° 30° 
Palimbothra, the Royal resi- 
GENIE. ccsnss ens aid vee 143° ar" 


Tamalit8s .cecccssrversersssssseeD44? 30 26° 90" 


74. Geka watt iattie Heer hae irtent 


| Béttigé are occupied by the Brakhmanai 


Magoi as far as the Batai with this city :—, 

Brekhwd, 5 iiss ciesceessesesssvevesslae- 19° 
vo. The parts tinder the range of Adeisa- 

thros as far ag the Arouraioi are occupied by 

rts ah aah at indica 

Se eandyvbepese 13 18° 50’ 
76. The cars Evy the Ouxentos range 

are ocoupied by the Drilophyllitai, with 





these cities -— 
Sibrion rd El My OY! 
Opotoura ...cercecsesesecseneeed 7” BO” 21° 40° 


Mandalai:—The terntory of the Mandalai 
the Narmadi have their sources, Here a town 
Mandali, It is about 50 miles distant from 
Jabalptir to the south-east, and is of some historic 
note. Ptolemy has, however, assigned to the 
Mandala dominions far Herat their proper 
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belong to them, but was the capital of Prasiaké, | 


which, as has already been remarked, is pushed 
far too high up the river. Tamalités, moreover, 


which has been satisfactorily identified with — 


Tamluk. a river port about 35 miles 5. W. 
from Calcutta possessed, according to Wilford, 
a large territory of its own. ‘The table also 
places it only half a degree more to the south. 
ward than Palimbothra, while in reality it is more 
than Sor4deg. Cunningham inclines to identafy 
with the Mundalai the Mundas of Chutia Nagpur, 
whose language and country, he says, are called 
Mundala and also with the Malli of Pliny (lib. 
Vi. 0. xxi.) Anc. Geog. of Ind., pp. 508, 509. 

Sambalaka:—A city of the same name 
attributed to Prasiaké (sec. 53) has been already 
identified with Sambhal in Rohilkhand, The 
Gambalaka of the Mandalai may perhaps be 
Sambhalpur on the Upper Mahinadi, the capital 
of a district which produces the finest diamonds 
in the world. 


Sigalla:—This name has a suspicious like- | 


ness to Sagala, the name of the city to the west 
of Lahor, which was besieged and taken by 
Alexander, and which Ptolemy has erroneously 
placed in Prasiaké (sec. 53). 
Palimbothra:—The more usual form of 
the mame ia Palibothra, a transcription of 
Piliputra, the spoken form of Pitaliputra, the 
ancient capital of Magadha, and a name still 
frequently applied to the city of Piitni which 
+. its modern representative. In the times of 
Chandragupta (the Sandrokottos of the Greeks) 
and the kings of his dynasty, Palibothra was the 
capital ofa great empire which extended fram 


a 


the mouths of the Ganges to the regions beyond | 


the Indus. Remains of the wooden wall by 
which the city, as we learn from Strabo, was 
defended, were discovered a few years ago in 
Pato’ (by workmen engaged in digging a tank) 
ata depth of from 12 to 15 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. Palimbothra, as we have 


noticed, did not belong to the Mandalai but to 


the Prasi. 

Tamalitds represents the Sanskrit TAmra. 
lipti, the modern Tamluk, a town lying in a low 
and damp situation on a broad reach or bay of the 
Roipniriyan River, 12 milea above ita junction 
with the Hughlf mouth of the Ganges. The Pali 
form of the name was Timalitti, and this accounts 
for the form in Greek. Pliny mentions a people 
called Taluctae belonging to thia part of India, and 
the similarity of the name leaves little doubt of 
their identity with the people whose capital wus 
Tamluk. This place, in ancient times, was the great 
emporium of the trade between the Ganges and 
Ceylon. We have already pointed out how wide 





Ptolemy was of the mark in fixing its situation 
relatively to Palimbothra. 

Brakhmanai Magoi—Mr. J.Campbell has 
suggested to me that by Brakhmanai Magoi 
may be meant ‘sons of the Brihmags,’ that is, 
Canarese Brihmans, whose forefathers marned 
women of the country, the word magoi represent- 
ing the Canarese maga, ‘a son.’ The term, he 
says, is still in common use, added to the name of 
castes, as Haiga-Makalu (Mokalu—plural of maga) 
iv. Haiga Brahmans. Lassen supposed that 
Ptolemy, by adding Magoi to the name of these 
Brihmans, meant to.imply either that they were 
a colony of Persian priests settled in India, or that 
Ptolemy should have been into making auch 
an unwarrantable supposition, The country oo- 
cupied by thease Brahmans waa about the upper 
Kiivérl, and extended from Mount Béttigd east- 
ward as far as the Bata. 

Brakhmé:—* Can this,” asks Caldwell, “ be 
Bribmadiam, an ancient town on the Timra- 
parni, not far from the foot of the Podigei Mount 
(Mt. Béttigd) which I have found referred to in 
several ancient inseriptions F” 

Badiamaioi:—There is in the district of 
Belgaum a town and hill-fort on the route from 
Kalfidgi to Baliri, not far from the Millprabha, 
a tributary of the Krishni, called Badimi, and 
here we may locate the Badiamaioi. Tathilba, 

Drilophyllitai:—Thesa are placed by 
Ptolemy at the foot of the Ouxentos, and probably 
had their seats to the south-west of that range. 
Their name indicates them to have been a branch 
of the Phyllitai, the Bhills, or perhaps Pulindas, 
Lassen would explain the first part of their name 
from the Sanskrit dridka (strong) by the change 
of the dh mto the liquid. Ozonna, one of their 
three towns is, perhaps, Seoni, a place about 60 
miles N. E. from Nagpur. 

77. Further east than these towards the 
Ganges are the Kokkonagai with this 
city :— 

78. And on tho river farther west :— 
Kartinage ....ccsgecsssccecssessseS0 23° 
BGTUMMOG soi rcp svssueseenessirsee 146° 21° 40° 

79. Under the Maisiloi the Salakénoi 
towards the Orondian (or Arourainn) Moun- 
tains with these cities :— 

Bénagouron ...cceses0s- ry 20° 15’ 
Magaris tide ldeebikjet aca 18° 20° 
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80. Towards the Ganges River the Saba- 
rai, in whose country the diamond is found im. | 
great abundance, their towns are >— 


21. All the country about the mouths of 
the Ganges is occupied by the Gangaridat 
with this city :— | 
Gang#, the Royal residence...146° 1g? 15’ 

Kokkonagai-Lassen locates this tribe in | 
Chutia Nagpur, identifying Désura with Does’ in 
the hill country, between the upper courses of the 
name te mean the people of the mountains where 
the kéka grows, boka being the name of a kind 
‘crow-faced,’ and was the name of a mythical 
race. He places them on the Upper Mahiinadi 
them two towns near the Ganges. 

Kartinaga and Kartasina:-—Theformer, 
Yule thinks, may be Karpagarh near Bhigal- 
pur, perbapa an ancient site, regarding which he 
refers to the Jour. R, As, Boe. vol. XVID, 
another ancient site near Berhampur (J. RB. A- 8. | 
N. &., vol. V1, p. 248 and J. 4. 8. #. 
vol. XXII, p. 251). 

Salakénoi:—This people may be located to | 
the west of the Gédivari, inland on the north- 
thought (Ind. Alt,, vol. Ill, p. 176) might be 
tree. Yule suggests that it may represent the | 
Sanakrit Saurikiroa. None of their towns can | 
Sabarai:—The Sabarai of Ptolemy Cun- 
ningham takes to be the Suari of Pliny, and he 
or Suars, a wild race who live : woods 
and jungles without any fixed habitations, and 
the Pennir River. These are 
only a single branch of o ic 
found in large numbers to the 5. W. of Gwulior 
and Narwar and 8. RAjputina, where they are 
north in Désaréné, towards the territory of 


or & 


PTOLEMY’S GEOG. BK. VII, OH. 1,§§ 80-81. 365, 


| by Valerius Flacous (Argon, lib. V1, 1 68), and by 
























as an important seat of commerce on the Ganges. 
mentioned by Virgil (Georg. III, 1. 27), 


Curtius (lib. LX, ¢, ii) who places them along with 
Ganges. They are called by Pliny (lib. VI, ¢.lx¥) 4 
the Gangaridae Calingue, and placed by him atthe — 
furthest extremity of the Ganges region, as 14 
he applies to them. They must have been a 





which Pliny reports them to have ma: | 
and their territory could scarcely have been 
restricted to the marshy jungles at the mouth of 
the river now known as the Sundarbana, but 
must have comprised a considerable portion of 
by Saint-Murtin. Bengal, he snys, represents, at 





! ita, ae 
| least in a general way, the country of the Ganga- 
- yidae, and the city which Pliny speaks of as their 


capital, Parthalis can only be Vardhana, a place 


| whieh flourished in ancient times and is now 


dai has nothing in Sanskrit to correspond with it, 
nor can itbe a word, as Lassen supposed, of purely 
under this name to Alexander by one of the prin- 
cea in the North-west of India. The synonymous 
term which Sanskrit fails to supply is found among 
the aboriginal tribes belonging to the region 
served almost identically in that of the Gonghris 
of S. Bah&r, with whom were connected the 


common to them all. 

Gang é:—Various sites have been proposed for 
Gangé. Heeren placed it near Duliapur, a village 
about 40 miles §. E. of Calcutta on a branch 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, where, he says, 
and in the spoken dialect Hithimalla, from 





| elephants being picquetted there; Murray at 


hittagong; Taylor on the site of the ancient 
Hindu Capital of Banga (Bengal) which lies in 
the neighbourhood of Sonargton (Suvargagrima), 
Me 12 miles to the 5S. E. of Dhikka; 
Junning at Jésor; and others further west, 
near Calcutta, or about 30 miles higher up 
Gang 4 ia mentioned by Artemidoros above or 
identifies with Praylg, ie, AllahAbid, but Gros- 
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describes the inland parts of the territories along 
the Western Coast of the Penineula. 

82. Inthe parisofAriakéwhich still re- 
main to be described are the following inland 
cities and villages: to the west of the Bénda 
these cities :-— 

Molippala scscccscsterseecccvsell9° S30 20° 15’ 
Barisabis <0... -.:.0se0-s0esc:22-119° 30’ 20" 
TAGWTE cecdesseseviniseusas fesse 1S" 
Baithanua(the royal seat of [Siro] 

Ptolemaios or Polemaios)...117° | 
Deopali or Deopala ............115° 40’ 17° 50’ 
Gamaliba ..sccecessnsses chen sie M15" 15" 17° 20’ 
OMENOPATA .scciccesnsscnaneyees LLM 16° 20° 

83. Between the Binda and Psendostomos : 
Nagarouris (or Nagarouraris)120° 20° 15° 
Teabags. iscevsesisaverees vb vewece: 121° 30° «20° 40° 


iin) DO ee em Fs a Si? 45° 
Tiripangalida,.........++. ere 121° 15" 19° 40’ 
Hippokoura, the royal seat of 

Balookourns ....... atrocsscenntie 4006 1S" 1 
Souboutto......e:-<-ccecosseeses1 20°15’ 19° 10 
Sirimalasra ...... = Pe -LI9° 20" 18° 30° 
Fm Oris .cesceneccntsrssvseeseed le” 18° 
Modogoulla ....c2c00ccecevce-ss Lh? 15° 
Potirgala «<2 .0:ssscesieses seseseek lP? 45° 17° 15’ 
Banhouagel,....c.c0<csccsacessees 116° 16° 45’ 


Seven cities are onumerated in Ariak 6, as lying 
to the westof the Bénda, and regarding four of 
these, Malippala, Sarisabis, Gamaliba 
and Oménogara, nothing is known. The 
Periplisa (sec. 51) notices Tagara and Baitha- 


no in a passage which may be quoted: “In | 


Dakhinabades itself there are two very im- 
portant seata of commerce, Paithana towards 
the aouth of Barygaza, from which it is distant a 
twenty days’ journecy,and eastward from this about 
a ten days’ jJourncy is another very large city, 
Tagara. From these marts goods are transported 
on waggons to Barygaza through difficult regions 
that have no road worth calling sich, From Pai. 
thana great quantities of onyz-stones and from 
Tagara large supplies of common cotton-cloth, 
muslins of all kinds, mallow-tinted cottons and 
various other articles of local production im- 
ported into it from the maritime districts.” 
Baithana is the Paithana of the above 
extract, and the Paithin of the present day, a town 
of Haidaribid, or the territory of the Nizam, on 
the left bank of the river Gédivari, in latitude 
19° 29 or about a degree further north than it ig 
placed by Ptolemy. Puithana is the Prikit form 
of the Sanskrit Pratishthina, the name of 
the capital of SAlivdhana, Ptolemy calls it the 





capital of Sirocsalaaiaoe or Siropolemaios, a name 
which representa the Sanskrit Sri-Pulduévit, 
the Polumiyi of the Nasik Cave and Amarivati 


Stipa Inscriptions, a king of the great Andhra 


dynasty. 

Tagara:—The name is found in inscriptions 
under the form Tagarapura (J, R.A. 8. vol. IV, p. 
t). Ptolemy places it to thenorth-east of Baithana, 
and the Periphiz, as we see from the extract, to the 
east of it at the distance of a ten days’ journey. 
Wilford, Vincent, Mannert, Ritter and others take 


| it to be Dévagadh, now Daulatibad, which was the 


seat of a sovereign even in 1293, and is situated not 
farfrom Elura, so famous for its excavated temples. 


| But if Baithana be Paithan, Tagara camnot be 


Dévagadh, unless the distance is wrongly given. 
There is, moreover, nothing to show that Déva. 
with Junnar, a place of considerable importa 


situated to the north of Pani. He pointed ont 





i. 


that the Sanskrit mame of Tagara was Trigir 
a compound meaning ‘three hills,’ and that as 
Junnar stood on a high site between three hills 
this identification waa probably correct. Junnar 
however lies to the westward of Paithan. Yule 
places Tagara at Kulburga, which lies tothe south- 
east of Paithan, at a distance of about 150 miles, 
which would fairly represent a ten days’ journey, 
the distance given in the Periplids. Grant Doff 
would identify it with a place near Bhiron the 
Godiivari, and Fleet with Kolhapur. The Silahira 
princes or chiefs who formed three distinct 
branches of a dynasty that ruled over two parte 
of the Konkan and the country about KolhApur 
style themselves, ‘' The Lords of the excellent city 
of Tagara." If, saya Prof. Bhandarkar, the name of 
Tagara has undergone corruption, it would take the 
form, according to the laws of Prikrit speech, of 
Tirur or Térur, and he therefore asks ‘can it be 
the modern Dérur or Dhirur in the Nizam's 
dominions, 25 miles east of Grant Dnff's Bhir, and 
/Omiles 8. E.of Paithan ?’ (see Muller's Geog. Grane, 


"Minor, vol. I, p. 204, n.; Elphinstone’s History 
| of India, p. 223; Burgess, Arch, Sure, Wo Ind., 


vol. ITT, p. 64; and Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XIII, 
pe i, p. 423, n.). Mr. Campbell is of opinion that 
the maritime districts from which local products 
were brought to Tagara and thence exported to 
lay on the coast of Bengal, and not on 
the Konkan coast, from which there Wha easy 
transit by sea to the great northern emporium in 
the Gulf of Khambit, while the transit by land 
through Tagara could not be a lishec 


o 7 7 
without encountering ¢ ious : 


Deopali—This name means ‘the city of 


Decemsper, 1584.) 





God.’ and Deopali may therefore perhaps be | Komrellotir’ sc ce...c0. <0 119” 


«IP 30° 


Dévagadh, the two names having the same -Pounnata,’ where is beryl -» 12 17°37 
Aloé ,. : 


meaning. 
Tabasé:—This would seem to be a city of the | 


Tabasoi, already mentioned as a large community 
of Frihman ascetics. 


Hippokoura:—A town of this name has 


already been mentioned as a seaport to the south 
of Simylla. This Hippokow lay inland, and was 
the espital of the southern parts of Ariaké, 
Aa Paithana was the capital of ‘the porth- 
ern, | Tis : 











ree to the “weet of Bidar, and at some 
“@istance south from thé river Maijiri. ‘Ptolemy 
“galls it'ths ‘capital ‘of Baleokouros, “Bhfindlirkar 
| conjectures {hia ‘to have been the’ Vilirdyakura, 
a name found upon two other Andhra coins dis- 
* eovered at Kélh&ipur, ‘There ja ‘no other clue | 
“ito its identification, but see ‘Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
vol TIT, pp. 179,185. | 
Sirimalags perhay 

~ town in| tn a 
the BhimA, in lat, 17° 8 and long. 77° 12". The 
‘fret part of the word Sir} probably represents the 
‘Sauskrit honorific prefix érf 
Kalligeris:—Porhaps Eanhagiri; m place 
“‘gbout ja degree to the south of Madgal. 








Modogoulla:—There can be little doubt | 


that this is Madgal, a town in’ the Haidarébta 
districts\—Tiat. 16° 2) long. 76° -265—N. W. 
from Baliri. Petirgals cannot bo identified. 

° Bdnaouwneéi—This place is mentioned in 
the- eer Se. Pali PZ gi 





: : t by Hi 
Soe eu SE Sm 
“Cunningham is 6f opinion that both. the bearing 
gndcthe distance point to Anagundi. 

84. Tho inland cities of the Pirates-are 
‘theea:— | i 
Oldkboira .2001... 000 rkl&” 6 Be 


Mousopallé, the metropolis .. 115° 30" .15° 4° 


. 85; Inland cities of Limyriké, to. the 


wow of tho Paruostomon are then = ' 
v1 17° 45° 15° 50” 






Naroulla.., ahaees te PE “i Td 15°. 
Palours Se meio - te 61 4° 40 
Basis, these sitios — 

Basagd sscccnpsepereees 184° 0" a ay 
Slastanonr’ eS “yay? $0". 18° 40’ 


vaition is uncertain. ‘Yule places it | 
_doubtfully at Kalyis, a place abotit ‘half a | 


i 


iy Karours:—"E 


[ooo eee hte a ee ee 120° 20° i? a 
Earoura,. the iit seat OF 


Kébrobothros ..i..:cc00eis0s0. 119 16° 20 
“Arembour.s si shiehaboeiaeatine lei ‘yi 16° 20° 
-Bideris |: ceesuesaseaeeneeeeee: , 119° 15° 50° 
Pantipolia. bie ee are 9 eae 
Adarima *. ee ares _. 119° 307 15°40" 
CKEDIOOUE  -nsnnsessnsvevnepcaeste. LOU 15° 

a7. Inland town of the A koi: mT lioawy 
Moroanida.. Spasstod]. _ 121° 20 14° 20’ 


aye batitad of BG “Jin git We teiete- 
tisfied the ambition of the pirates, as they possessed 
‘oh shore only a titrrow strip of territory enclosed 
between the line ‘of ‘coast and the western declivi- 
tied of the Ghits. “Their capital, Mouwopalle, 
Yuls places af Miraj,a town near the Krishol, 
but dowbtfully. Their other town, Olokhoira, 
‘ig probably Khédd, a town’ in the district of 
Ratnagiri in lat. 17° 44" long. 73° 30. As 
Khédi is the name of several other places in this 
part of ‘the country, Ola, whatever it may mean, 
many have been in’ old'times prefired to — 

icular Kh8l for the dake of distinction. 
‘Kouwba:—Thi is” taken to be 








towns N arou)laand P eloura, which Pte 
places with hase to the west) lg the Pusatio- 





beeen 


to have lain of Kouba. ‘The name is Tami], 
and ‘theans, according to Caldwell (Introd. p: 14) 
‘Milk town! © Itc id remarkable, he observes, how 
many names of places in Southern India mention- 
ed by Ptolemy anil in olp or edpa = ‘a town." Fhe 
gre 23 such places in all. 

Pagagh--Aeconing to Yljy me hee 
called Halai, south-cast of Goa, from which itis 

somewhat ander a degree. 
‘Mastanotr ant eo uxetiowr: cannot be 


| identified. 
‘| (Pounnata - ach not yet been .:déentild, 


though Ptolemy! gives a sort of clue. in stating 
shenie yroduenhithe bart. Yule places it in hia 


Tod sThis may be par, | 
North Car ng 7 






4 in ‘Tamil 
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capital of the Chéra, Kéra, or Kérala kings, and is 


generally identified with Karir, an important town 
in the Koimbatar district, originally included in 
the Chéra kingdom. It is sitmated on the left 


bank of the river Amarivati, a tributary of | 


the Ejfivéri, near a large fort now in ruins. 
Ptolemy notes that Kareura was the capital of 
Kérobothros, i.¢., Kéralaputra (Cherapati?) Kari 
means "the black town,’ and I conmdarit identi- 
cal with Kiragam, and Kadiram, names of places 
which I have frequently found in the Tamil 
country, and which are evidently the poetical 
equivalents of Karir. The meaning of each of 
the names is the same. Ptolemy's word Karoura 
represents the Tami] name of the place with 
perfect accuracy.” (Introd. pp. 96, 97). 

Arembour:—Lassen compares this name 
with Oorumparum, but the situation of the place 
eo called (lat. 11° 12’ long. 76° 16°) doea not 
suit well the position of Arembour as given by 
Ptolemy. 

Bideris:—Perhaps Erod or Yirodu in the 
district of Koimbatur (lat. 11° 20’ long. 77° 46°) 
near the Kivéri. 

Pantipolis, according to Yule, represents 
the obsolete name Pantiyapura, which he places 

| Hangal, in the Dhdrwid district. 

Morounds:—This is the only inland city of 
the Aioi named by Ptolemy. It has not been 

The concluding tables enumerate the inland 
jowns belonging fo the districts lying along the 
Eastern Coast of the Peninaula. 





88. Inland cities of the Kare oi:— 
Mendéle ...screcscecseccessen =: 123° 17° 40°" 
SOloUr ..-. scence 121° 45’ 16° 30° 
Tittons . ‘ woe Le 15° 20° 
Mantitioar ..cesecescecsssee LEE? 15° 10° 

89. Inland cities of the Pandionoi:— 
Tainour ..;.0csss00 coe 124° 45° 16 40° 
Poriiigkarei deave . 120’ 16° 
Eorindiour ....... abepsineiniane La” 17? 40° 
Nsogala or Taga! .. sabes owe Leo oO 616° 50’ 
Modoura, the royal city of 

Pandion .... Beek ceenPiaeh: «=. Leo 16° 20 
AMEOOF 1c viansepeseeanerpsetzansese 124° 45’ 15° 20° 

90. Inland cities of the Batoi: ‘— 
Ealindoia .....:.008 wep. Ler 40) 617° 30 
Bate . cece anevets stsmsttsensn L2G’ Oo’) «617? 
Talara WrITirii ity i , 123° 16° 45° 


tiled dileattaseee of the four 
named in the table can be identified. 

Peringkarei:—This town bas preserved its 
name almost without change, being now known as 





Perungari, on the river Vaigai, about 40 miles 
lower down its course than Madurd, With regard 
to this name, Caldwell remarks that if it had been 
accurate Tamil, letter for letter. The meaning is 
‘great shore, and perwm ‘great’ becomes perung 
before k, by rule. Ptolemy places a town called 
Tainour at the distance of less than a degree to 
the north-east of Peringkarei. The direction would 


ut Tanjor, but the distance is more than os 


degree. Ptolemy has however placed his Pering- 
karei quite in a wrong position with regard to 
Maduri, 

Tangala or Taga:—There can be little doubt 
that this is now represented by Dindugal, an im- 
portant and flourishing town lying at a distance 
of 32 miles north by west from Maduri, 

Modoura:—This is now called Madur& or 
Madurai—on the banks of the River Vaigai. It 
was the second capital of the Southern Pindyas ; 
we have already noticed it in the description of 
the territory of this people. 

Bata:—This may perhaps be Pattukdtta, o 
emall town not very far inland from the northern 
end of the Argolic Gulf (Palk’s Passage). The 
other two towns of the Batoi tannot be recog- 
nized. As Pudukotta is the capital of the 
Tondiman Riija, Lassen has uggested ite identity 
with Bata. It is upwards of 20 milea farther 
inland than Pathukdtta. 





91. Inland cities of the Paralia of the- 
Bérétai:— 
FSUIOGE Sis csscnacaviedovetenias 129° 17° 20° 
Tennagora ..... i 132° 17° 
BiMOUP se esactacscensserecucceres 129° 16° 40° 
Orthoura, the royal city of 

: OM ses esessssensnrenpess 16° 20° 
Berd. ossqssvccocssessserssssse oh 100) a LO ke 
Aboar secsessivtisencsecsan caer 16° 

Juiphbwspekeeyes _ 130° 15° 15’ 


92. The ‘inland cities of the Arvarnoi 
are these :— 


| Kerauge cccsscsecssserssssesees 190" 16° 15’ 
PHrOurion ssessessrsessscserses LOR? 15° 
EMrig® v.csrecncsesssesessersecess Loe SO 15° 
Poleour,..coccsescascees » 191°30° 14° 40’ 
Pikendaks eae td ig: aos Fe 
TQAOUE ie cvsnseusesesseri’ sseoses 138°. 80" 14° 
Skopolour swctedtnk . 134 1h" 14° 35’ 

snendtinsepesscssneneige Soe’ GO La’ a" 
Mang the repel yas of 
_ Basaronagos... ee 1 
Kandipatna .... Pe? . 183° 30° 12° 20° 


Decemsze, 1834.) 


PTOLEMY'S GEOG. BE. VII, CH. 1, §§ 93-96. 








93. The inland cities of the Maisdloi:— 
Mallign..... sscse<spsecseerserss-os, & 17° 
Bardamane ....c0ne+sscees:s-00: 

15° 


Orth oura:—Of the eight inland cities named 
as belonging to the maritime territory of the 
Sérétai, only two—Abour and the capital, have 
been identified. Abour is Ambardurg in N. Arkat, 
lat. 12° 47", long. 78° 42’. Regarding Orthoura 
Cunningham says: “ Chéla is noticed by Ptolemy, 


that is the Siras, Chéras or Chilas. vere Ss 
sndvalli. 'T 





Lh oe 





vidians.” Ane. Geog. of Ind.,p.551. 
Phrourion:—This is « Greek word signify- 
ing ‘a garrisoned fort,’ and may perhaps be 
meant as o tranalation of an indigenous name 
having that signification, as Durga, ‘s hill-fort," 
a common affix to names of places in the Penin- 
EKarigé—This should ao donbt be read 
Karipé under which form it can be at once iden- 


right bank of the Northern Penndr on o amall | Baraké, Dr. Burgess says: “ Yule places Baraké 


tributary of that river. | 

Pikendake —Konda is a frequent termina- 
The letters of Pikendaka may have been <st 
posed in copying, and its proper r form may have 
been ke the name of a town in the 
district of Baldri (Int. 14°5' long. 77° 39’). 

[atour—From Yule’s map it would appear 
there is a place lying a degree westward from 

M alanga:—In our notice of Melangé it was 
locality of Malanga near Blur, a place some 


degrees farther south at Velur, near the mouth 
of the Pennir. | : 
Of the five cities attributed to the Mais loi, 





13° 20° | 


or Stdi-Ju: 


only Koroungkala can be recognized. It 
15° 15" | 1 Om 


Pityndra, the capital of Maisilia, was pro- 
bably Dhansksjaka now Dharanikita, about 20 
Kanthi :— 

Barak’ .....000.0siseservscveveee LIL? 18° 





igéris).. 110° 


Milis 12° 30° 
des ee 113° 


Kary eee ee ei 

Barak 4 —This is the name given in the Peri- 
the Gulf of Eanthi, » name which to this day is 
plds doea not mention Baraké os an island, but 
says that the Gulf had 7 islands, Regarding 


at Jaggat or DwirakA ; Lassen also identifies 


Milizdgyrin occurs in the Periplds as 
Melizeigara, which may be identified with Jayaga 
yagad, which would appear to be the 
Sigerus of Pliny (lib. vi, o. 26). 

Heptanésia (or-group of 7 islands) pro- 
Periplds, which may be the Burnt Islands of the 


370 


Trinésia (or group - 3 islands) -—Ptole- 
my places it off the coast of Limyriké between 
Tyndis and Mouziris. but nearer the former. 

Leuké:—This. is a. Greek word meaning 

‘white.” The island is placed in the Periplis off 
the const where Limyriké begins and i in Ptolemy 
near where it ends. 


Nani 6ris:—To judge from Ptolemy's | 
; Caan to sevemable the | Moditereknaie. takai 


he has’ taken this to’ be nn island lying 
between Capé Kumért (Comorin) and Taprobané 
(Ceylon). 
Kéry:—It has already been noticed that Kory 
was both the name of the Island of Ramésvaram 
and of the promontory in which it terminated. 


Car. 2. 
Position of India beyond the Ganges. 
1. India beyond the Ganges is bounded on 


the ‘west by the river Ganges; on the north | 


by the parts of Skythia and Sériké already 
described, on the east by the Sinai along the 


Meridian, which’ extends from the furthest | 


limits of Sériké to the Great Gulf, and also by 
this gulf itaelf, on the south by the Indian 
Ocean and part of the Green Sea which stretches 
from ‘the island of Menouthias in o line 
paralfel to the equator, as far as the regions 
which lie opposite to the Great, Gulf. 

India beyond the Ganges comprised with Ptole- 
my not only the great plain. between: that river 
and the Himiflayas, but also all south-eastern 
Asia, os far na the country uf the Sinai (China). 
Concerning theae vast regions Rtolemy is our 
only ancient authority,..Strabo's knowledge of 
the eost..was, limitedin this direction .by. the 





Ganges, and the author of the Periplis, who was _ 
a later and intermediate writer, though he was _ 
aware that inhabited countries stretched. far 


beyond that limit even onwards to the eastern end 
of the world, appears to have learned little more 





about them than the mere fact of their existence. — 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, supplies aa with much, . 


information regarding them. He traces the line 
of coast a faras the Gulf of Siam (his great gulf) 
enumerating the tribes, the trading marta, the 
river mouths and the islands that would be passed 
on the Way. He has also a copiéus nomenclature 
for the’ interior, Which embraces ita inhabitants, 
ita “towns, ite rivers, and fte motntain ranges. 
His ¢ were no doubt extremely confused 
and erronesus, and his data, ‘in many instances, 


as inconsistent ‘with each other as with the | 


erality. ‘Still, ‘his description contains important 


elements of truth, and must have been based | 


upon anthentic information: At the same time 
an attentive study of his ‘momenclature and 
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the accompanying indications has ‘ed #0 the 
satisfactory identification of a few of hia towns, 


and a more considerable number of the rivers and 


mountains and tribes which he has specified. 
His most notable error consisted in the supposi- 
tion that the eastern parts of Asia were connected 


by continuous land with the east const of Africa, 


ao that, like Hipparkhoa, he conceived the Indian 


surrounded on all sidea by land. He makes 
accordingly the coast of the Sinai, beyond the 
Gulf of Siam, turn toward the south instead of 
curving up towards the north. Again he repre- 
senta the Malay Peninsula(his Golden Khersonese) 
which does not project so far as to reach the | 
equator, extend to 4 degrees southward from it, 
and he mentions neither the Straita of Malacca 


northe great island of Sumatra, unless indeed 


his Iabadioa be this island, and mvt Java, as is 
generally supposed. By the Green Sea (Uparddns 
@iAacoa) which formed apart of the southern 
boundary is meant the southern part of the Indian 
Ocean which stretched eastward from Cape 
Prasum (Cape Delgado) the most southern point 
on the east coast of Africa known to Ptolemy. 
The island of Menouthias was either Zanmbar or 
one of the islands adjacent to it. It is mentioned 
by the author of the Periplis. 


In his description of India beyond the 


Ptolemy adheres to the method which he had 


followed in his account of India within the Ganges. 
He therefore begina with the coast which he dea- 
ortbes from the Eastern Mouth of the Ganges to the 
Great Promontory where India becomes conter- 
minous with the country of the Sinai. The mown- 
tains follow, then the rivers, then the towns in the 
inferior, and Lost of all the islanda, 
2. The seacoast of this division ia thus de- 
scribed. In the Gangetic Gulf beyond the 
Month of the Ganges called Antibolei: — 
The coast of ‘the Airrhadoi:— 
Pentapolia :.......-csccescaceue 150° 18° 
Month of River Katabéda... 1b? 20" 17 
Barakonra, a mart ., . 152° 30’ 16° 
Mouth of the Riyer ee 
saAnns, ‘iacteaendi ao” 14° 30° 
Wilford, probably misled, by a.corrupt reading, 
took the name of the Airrhadaito be another 


| Vol. X1V, p. 444) “Ptolemy says that the eastern- 


most branch of the Ganges was called Antibolé 
or Adrradon. This last,is from. tha: Ps 
Hradina; and ia the name! of the Brahmapnot 

Antibole wis the name of @ town sitaated at the. 
confluence of several large rivera to the 5, E, of 
Dhakk& and now called Feringibazar.” By the 
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to them Lassen thus writes (Ind. Alf., vol. II, pp. 
235.237):—* By the name Kirradia Ptolemy de- 
the city of Pentapolis, perhaps the present Mirkan- 
serai in the north, as far as the mouth of the 


| oiland spice were prepared and which are different 


a people which we find in the great Epic settled in - 


putra, consequently somewhat further to the north 
the question whether the Kirita who, as we know, 
belong to thé Bhota, and are still found in Népil, 
times, or whether their name haa been erroneously 
applied to a different people. The last assump- 
tion is favoured by the account in the Pert- 
pls, according to which ships sailing northward 
the Vaitarani, artived at the land of the wild flat- 


did not proceed beyond Cape Comorin, andapplied 


the name of Kirdta to a people which lived on the — 


lowed him or other writers of the kind, and to the 
name Kirita has given a signification which did 
not originate with himself. Although the Kirlta, 
long before the time in which he lived, had wander. 
laya and thence spread themselves to the regions 
on the Brahmaputra, atill it is not to be believed 
that they should have possessed themselves of 
territory so far south as Chaturgrima(Chittagong) 
and o part of Arakan. We oan therefore scarcely 
be mistaken if wo consider the inhabitants of this 
territory at that time as a people belonging to 
further India, and in fact as tribal relatives of the 


lay buck in the interior, as I shall hereafter show. 
I here remark that between the name of the city 
Pentapolis, i. five cities, and the name of the 
moat northern part of Kirradia, Chaturgrima, 
ic. four cities, there is a connexion that can 
not originally have denoted a country, but only a 
place which later on became the capital, though it 
was originally only the capital of four village 
possessed, while Pentapolis waa the seat of a 
headship over five towns or rather villages, as it 





A confirmation of this view is offered by the 


descendants of a branch of the Tamerai, live in 


villages under headships. We must further state 


see no reason to doubt the correctness of this atate- 





kinds of the laurel, do not appear at the present 
day to be found in this country, since, according 





| to the testimony of the most recent writers the 


botanical productions of Arakan at least have 
not as yet been sufficiently investigated. It can, 
however, be asserted that in Silhet, which is not 


produced at this very day.” Saint-Martin ez- 
344). “ The Kirrhadias of Ptolemy, a country men- 
tioned also in the Periplis as lying weat from 
branches of the aboriginal race the widest spread 
In different passages of the Purdyas and of tha 
epics their name is applied in a general manner 


quarters, notably in the eastern districts of Népal. 


There is a still surviving tradition in Tripurl 


Kirtt (J. 4. 8. Ben, Vol. XIX, Lang, Chronicles 
of Tripurd, p. 536.) The Tamerai were a tribe 
of the same family.” 

Mouth of the River Eatabéda:—This may 
be the river of Chittagong called the Karma- 
phuli. The northera point of land at ita mouth 


is, according to Wilford (Aviat, Research, vol. 


that Chatgrim or Chaturgrim (Chittagong) is 
the Pentapolis of Piolemy for Pattanphalli, 
which means ‘ flourishing seat.’ The same au- 
thor has proposed a different identification for 
the Katabdda River. “In the district of San- 
dowé,” he says, “ts a river and 4 town called in 


modern maps Sedoa for Saindwa (for Sandwipa)” 


andin PtolemySadusand Sada Between this 
nome of which is KAtibaidi or Kit&baiza. This 
ia the river Kathbéda of Ptolemy, which, it is true, 
but as it retains ite name to this day among the 
natives, and as it ig an uncommon one in that 
country, we canhardly be mistaken. Asthatpartof 
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people the Kittibaidi is not noticed in any 
map or sea chart whatever. It waa first brought 
to light by the late Mr. Burrows, an able astro- 


nomer, who visited that part of the coast by order 


of Government. In the language of that country 
kdl ia a fort and Byeitsd or Baided is the name 
of a tribe in that country.” (Aviat. Res., vol. xIv, 

Barakoura-—This mart is placed in Yule’s 
map at RAmAi, called otherwise RAmu, a town 
lying 68 miles 8.8.E. of Chittagong. 

Mouth of the Tokosanna:—This river Wil- 
ford and Lassen (Ind. Al, vol. III, p. 237) 
the N&f, which is generall 
from the name of a tribe inhabiting its banks. 

6 That of the Silver country (Argyrs)- 

a 13° 45" 


Bambra, @ City. ...ccceecceeenes 153° 30° 

Sada, & CIty ...0...sceeeeeess ee 154° 20° (11° 20’ 
Mouth of the River Sados... 159° 30° 12° 30° 
Bérabonna, a mart......-+.. .. 155° 30° 107 20° 


The mouth of the River 


PALMA cesses cerrearnensere ANAT OG 1 
Témalo, a city ...-.1.- = re Te 
The Cape beyond it ,.....-+. 157° 20° 8° 


4. That of the Bésyngeitai Cannibals 

on the Sarabakic Gulf where are— 
Sabara, @ City ..cc00-c-seseeese: 159° 30’ 8° 30° 
Mouth of the River Bésynga 162° 20’ 8° 25° 
Bésynga, & MArt 00... ..e00ee 162° ° 
Bérabai, & city ..0.... sacee 162° 20° GP 
The Cape beyond it 159° 4° 40’ 

Arakan is no doubt the Silver Country, but the 
reason why it should have been so designated is 
not apparent, since silver has never #0 far aa is 
known, been one of ita products, It appears to 
have inckuded part of the province of Pegu, 
which lies immediately to the south of it. 

3 ad a:—This town is mentioned in that part of 
Ptolemy's introductory book (ch. xiii, 47) of which 
a translation has been given, as the first port on 
the eastern side of the Gangetic Gulf at which 
ships from Paloura on the opposite coast touched 
before ] ing to the more distant porta of 
the Golden EKhersonese and the Great Gulf. It 
cannot be with certainty identified. “It may 
perhaps have been Ezata, which appears in Pegu 
legend as the name of s port between Pegu 
and Bengal."—Yule, quoting J. 4. 5. Beng., vol. 
XXVIII, p. 476. 


ee 


Bérabonna:—The same authority suggests | 





as reresatiel Be derwer st hala 2 


————————— 


ily ealled the Teke-nff, - 





a2 = ‘ 





that this may be Sandowé, which Wilford proposed 


Témala is the name of a town, a river, ands 
In the introductory book (c. xiii, 9.8) it is 
called Tamala, and said to lie to the south-east of 
Sada, at a distance of 3500 stadia, Yule would 
again places it at Cape Negrais, which is without 
doubt the promontory which Ptolemy says comes 
after Témala. 

The Sarabakio Gulf is now called the Gulf 


of Martaban :—The name (Bésyngytai) of the can- 


nibals is partly preserved in that of Bassein, which 
designates both a town and the river which is the 
western arm of the Iriwadi. Ptolemy calls this 
river the Bésynga. The emporium of the same 
name Lassen takes to be Rangdm, but the sim- 
larity of name points to its identification with 
Baasein, an important place as a military position, 

Bérabai:—Beyond this Ptolemy has . pro- 
montory of the same name, which may be Barago 
Point. The names at least are somewhat simi- 
lar and the position answers fairly to the require- 
ments. Lassen took Bérabai, the town, to be 

5. That of th Golden Ehersonese 


| (Xpeeqe, Keprorqeov) 
Takdla, a mart ..... ce 160° 4° 15’ 
The Cape beyond it ........ 158°40’ 2° 40’ 
Mouthof the River Khrysoa- 

HWM” Livsnerencnvhevscertesrstes aOR 1° 
Sabana, a mart ....cccassrer0e LOU 3°8.L. 
Mouth of the River Palandos 161° 2°3.L, 

Cape Maleon Kilon ......., 163° 2°3.L. 
Mouth of the River Attaba 164° 1°8.L. 
ECOli, & GOWN... 2-000 encessseers 164° 20’ «son the 


| Perimotilm .cc-ucssccensoncer-s, 108° 15’ 2° 20° 


Perimoulik- Gulf... essaesenee 168° 80’ 4° 15° 
The Golden EKhersonese denotes gene- 
Delta of the Irfiwadt, which forms the province 


which lies beyond this, in the interior, is Burmd, 
the oldest provinee of which, above Ava, is still, as 
Yule informa us, formallystyled in State documents 
Sonaparinta, t.¢. ‘Golden Frontier.™ 

Takéla:—Rangin, aa Tule points out, or o 
port in that vicinity, best suits Ptolemy's position 





| authority of ee ee rental nieegee bak: Wives, 


rubies, amber and sobls canna ay 


DecemBer, 1864.) 


with: apuabehcAu rivers Ah of aidie ns tk aaa 
time Thakalai is the legendary name of the 
founder of Hangin Pagoda. There was, how- 
ever, be says, down to late medimval times, a 
place of note in this quarter called Takkhala, 
Takola, or Tagala, the exact site of which he 
cannot trace, though it was apparently on the 
Martaban side of the Sitang estuary. 

Mouth of the K hrysoana River :—This must 
be the Eastern or Rangin mouth of the Iniwaili, 
for, as Yule states on the authority of Dr. P. 


Sabana:—This may be a somewhat distorted 
form of Suvarga, * golden-coloured,’ and the mart 
of the Saluen River. Youle therefore identifies it 
with Satung or Thatang. Lassen assigns it quite 
a different position, placing it m one of the 
small islands lying off the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula. 

Cape Maleou E6lon:-—Regarding this Yule 
says, “Probably the Cape at Amberst. Mr. 
Crawford has noticed the ‘singular circumstance 
that this mame is pure Javanese, signifying 
“Western Malays.” Whether the name Malay 
can be so old is a question; but I observe that in 
Bastian's Siamese Extracts, the foundation of 
Takkhala is ascribed to the Malays.” Lassen 


pnp apc wcities eer 





Cape Romania (Ind. Alt,, vol. III, p. 232). 


Eéli—In the Proceedings of of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. IV, p. 639 ff, Colonel 
Yule has thrown much light on Ptolemy's 
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1 <Gireak, anid Assi conten: Gee) subsea Sis 


quote his words, “I take this Kili to be the Kalah 
of the Arabs, which was a month's sail from 
Esulam (Quilon) in Malabar, and was a place 


dependent on the Mahirija of Zibaj (Java or 


| the Great Islands) and near which were the moun- 


tains fp tin. Ko-lo ie aleo mentioned in 
the Chinese history of the T'ang dynasty in terms 
indicating its position somewhere im the region of 


Malaka. Ealah lay on the sea of Shalit 


(which we call Straits of Malaka), but was not 
very far from the entrance to the sea of Ka. 
dranj,a sea which embraced the Gulf of Siam, 
therefore I presume that Kalah was pretty far 
down the Malay Peninsula. It may, however, 
have been Kadah, or Quedda as we write it, 
for it was 10 days’ voyage from Kalah to 
Tiyimah (Batimah, Koyimah). Now the Sea 
of Kadranj was entered, the Perimulic Gulf of 
Ptolemy.” 
Perimnulic Gulf —Pliny mentions an Indian 
promontory called Perimula where there were 
very productive pearl fisheries (lib. VI, c. 54), 
ne eee Slee: ee Smee, Tens meee Oe oe 
(ib. VI, c. 20). ‘Lassen, in utter disregard of 
Pliny'’s figures indicating its position to be 
somewhere near Bombay, placed it on the coast 
of the Island of Manir. In a note to my 
translation of the Indika of Megasthenes I sug- 
gested that Perimula may have been in the 
island of Salsette. Mr. Campbell's subsequent 
tion of it however with Simylla (Tia-- 
mula) where there was both a cape and a great 
mart of trade I think preferable, and indeed quite 
satisfactory. But, it may be asked, how came it 
to pasa that a place on the west coast of India 
should have the same name as another on the far 
distant Malay coast. It has been supposed by way 
of explanation that in very remote times a stream 
of emigration from the south-eastern shores of 
Asia fowed onward to India and other western 
countries, and that the names of places familiar 
to the emigrants in the homes they had left were 
given to their new settlements. Thereis evidence 
to show that such an emigration actually took 
place. Yule places the Malay Perimula at Pahang. 
The Perimulic Gulf ia the Gulf of-Siam, called by 
the Arabs, as already stated, the Sea of Kadranj. 
Lassen takes it to be only an indentation of the 
Peninsular coast by the waters of this Gulf, which 
ig common with most other writers bo identifies 





with Fyoleny's Greet Gol, 
the present ood Kinyaa 12 miles from 
the sea-shore nS weeme ear ‘seaport till 
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6. That of the Léstai (Robber’s country). 


Bamarads......cscseceoesesseeees LOS? 4° 50° 
Mouth of the River S$banns 165° 40" 4° 45° 
(Fontes Fluvii)™......c000... 162° 30" 13° 
Pithénobasté, a mart......... 166° 20" 4° 45° 
PERROIG, , sans naspirs dea eke hase . 167° a” 45° 
Zabai, the City,..c.000rreesee- LEB? 40" 40° 45’ 

7. Thatof the Great Gulf, 
The Great Cape where the 

Gulf beging .......00c00000. 169 30° 4° 15’ 
THAGOTS .ceccctes sessesessssens 16S" & 
Balonga, a Metropolis ...... 167°30° 7° 
Throana ,...... Beat ape a ~ 167° 8° 30° 
Mouth of the River Doanas. 167° ig? 
(Sources of a river)™..,...... 103° 2T° 
Kortatha, a metropolis ...... 17° 12° 30’ 
Sinda, & tOWM ....c:cecsscceeens 167° 15’ 16° 40’ 
PAgrasa cesrescsscesecvsesseecee 167° 80" 14° 30’ 

fouth of the River Dérias. 168° 15° 30’ 

(Sources of a river)" ......... 163° 27° 


or 162° 20 28 (Tab. Geog.) | 


TO) 169° 16° 20’ 
louth of the River Séros ... 171° 80’ 17° 20° 
(Sources of a river)"...170° (§ add. Tab.) 32° 
(Another source) ;..173° (4 add. Tab.) 30° 


(The confinence)™ ............ 171° 27° 
The end of the Great Gulf 
towards the Sinai ......... 173° 17° 20’ 


Samaradé:—This coincides with Samarat, 
the Buddhistic classical name of the place com- 
monly ealled Ligor (i.e. Nagara, ‘the city’), 
situated on the eastern const of thé Malay Penin- 
sula and subject to Siam. 

Month of the River Séban 0s —Sbanos ia the 
Sanskrit Savarna, in its Pali form Sobanna, which 
in the Meinam basin was called Sobanapuri, i. 2. 
‘Gold-town.  ° = 

Pithénaba'st# Yule thinks may correspond 
to the Bungpasoi of our maps at the mouth of 
the large navigable river Bangpa-Kong. It is at 
the head of the Gulf of Siam eastward of Bankok. 

Akadra:—Yule would identify this with the 
Kadranj of the Arabe, which he places at Chantibon 
on the eastern const of the gulf. 

Zabai:—This city, according to Ptolemy, lay 
to the west of the Doanas, or Mekong river, and 
Yule therefore identifies it with the seaport called 
Sanf or Chanf by the Arab navigators. Sanf or 
Chanf under the limitations of the Arabic alpha- 
bet representa C ham p4, by which the southern 


“ Additions of the Latin Translator. 


One of the old cities of Siam, | 





extremity of Cochin-Chins is designated. But 


Champé lies to the south of the Mekong river, and 
this circumstance would seem to vitiate the iden- 
tification. Yule shows, however, that in former 
times Champ4 was a powerful state, possessed of a 
territory that extended far beyondits present limita. 


| In the travels of Hinen Tsiang (about A.D, 629) 


it is called Mahichampi. The locality of the 
ancient port of Zabai or Champ& is probably 


therefore to be sought on the weat coast of Kam- 
| baja, near the Eampot, or the Kang-kso of our 


maps. (See Ind. Ant., vol. VI, pp. 228-290), 

By the Great Gulf is meant the Galf of Siam, 
together with the sea that stretches beyond it 
sea beging is that now called Cape Kamboja. 

Sinds was situsted on the coast near Pulo 
Condor, a group of islands called by the Arabs 


| Bandar-Fulit and by Marco Polo Sondar and 


Condur. Yule suggests that these may be the 
Satyra’ Islands of Ptolemy, or that they may be 


| his Sinda, 


8. The mountains in this division are thus 


named :— 

Bépyrrhos, whose extremities lie in 144° 34° 

and o 28 be eee “ee COO ORs Serene eens eee ee 154°. 06° 
if. Oe er ee 2 ee ee 158° 24° 
extremities He im icc. eve 162° “O° 

and anedesaueee sbucect@erstspes Give donee -. 166° 83° 


and the western part of Sémanthinos,. 

whose extremities lie in ........... 170° . $3° 
and... o stata rkmes aabini diesem 180°, 26° 

Bépyrrhos:—The authoritiosare pretty well 
pyrrhos,"" says Lassen (Ind. Ali, vol L., Pp- 549-50) 
“answers certainly ta the Himilaya. fromthe 
sources of the Sarayd to those ,of ithe Tista.” 
“ Ptolemy," saya Saint-Martin. (Btuds, -p. 397) 
“applies to a portion of the Himilayan chain the 
name of Bépyrrhos, but. with « direction to the 
about the Eastern Himdlayas. sre vague, and 
confused. It is the rivers. which he indicates as 
flowing from each group, and not the position 
which he assigns to the group itself that can. serve 
us for the purpose of identification, He makes 
two descend from Bépyrrhos! and ran-to join 
the Ganges. These rivers are not named, but 
one ts certainly the Kaugikiand. the other Ought 
to be either the Gandakt or the Tista."” Yulo 
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remarka, <“Giaouy sland ab ccaneuGan ok fan 
great Brahmaputra valley. His Bépyrrhos shuts 


in Bengal down to Maeandrus, The latter is the | 


spinal range of Arakan (Yuma), Bépyrrhos, so far 


as it corresponds to facts, must include the Sikkim — 


Himilaya and the Giro Hills. The name is 
perhaps Vipula—' vast,’ the oame of one of the 
mythical cosmic ranges but also a specific title 
of the Himdlaya.” 

Mount Maiandros:—From this range de- 
ecend all the rivers beyond the Ganges na far as tho 
Bésynga or Bassein river, the western branch of 
the Iriwadt. It must therefore be the Yuma 


chain which forms the eastern boundary of Arakan, 
of which the three principal rivers are the Mayu, | 
the Kula-dan and the Lé-myo. According to Lassen — 


Maiandros is the graecized form of Mandara, a 


Dobassa or Damasea range:—This range 
contributes one of the streams which form the | 


great river Doanas, Bipyrrhos which ia further to 


the west, contributing the other confluent. A 
single glance at the map, Saint-Martin remarks | 


( Eiude, p. 338), clearly shows that the reference 
here is to the Hrahmaputra river, whose indigenous 
name, the Dihong, accounts readily for the word 
Doanas. It would be idle, he adds, to explain 
where errora so abound, what made Ptolemy 
commit the particalar error of making his Doanas 
run into the Great Gulf instead of joining the 
eastern estuary of the Ganges. The Dobassa 
Mountains, I therefore conclode, can only be the 


eastern extremity of the Himilaya, which goes | 


to force itself like an immense promontory into 
the grand elbow which the Dihong or Brah- 
maputra forms, when it bends to the south-east to 
enter Asim. Ifthe word Dobassa is of Sanskrit 
origin, like other geographical appellations applied 
to these eastern regions, it ought to signify the 
‘mountains that are obscure,"—Timasa Parrata. 
Yule (quoting J. A. 5. Beng. vol. XXXVI, pt. ii, 
p. 192) points out that the Dimasas are mentioned 
ina modern paper on Asim, a3 a race driven down 
into that valley by the immigration of the Bhotiyas. 
This also pointa to the Bhétin Himdlayas as being 
the Damages range, and shows that of the two 


readings, Dobassa and Damassa, the latter is pre- | 


ferable. 

Mount Sémanthinos ia placed 10 degrees 
further to the east than Maiandros, and was re- 
garded as the limit of the world in that direo- 
tion. Regarding these two Sanskrit designations, 
Saint-Martin, after remarking that they are 
more mythic than real, proceeda to observe: 
“These Oriental countries formed one of the 
horizons of the Hindu world, one of the extreme 
regions, where positive notions transform them- 





| elves gradiielly fubo ils crastlone ok mane eae 
This disposition was common to all the peoples 


of old. It is found among the nations of the 
east no less than in the country of Homer, 
Udayagiri—the mountain of the east where the 
sun rises, was also placed by the Brahmanik 
eee te een ee mee oc eee 

The Sémanthinés is a mountain of the same family. 


| It is the extreme limit of the world, it is its very 


girdle (Samanfa in Sanskrit). In fine, Parinik 
legends without number are connected with Man. 
dara, a great mountain of the East. The fabulous 


| character of someof these designations possesses 


this interest with respect to our subject, thas they 
indicate even better than notions of a more posi- 
tive kind the primary source of the information 
which Ptolemy employed. The Maiandros, how- 


| ever, it must be observed, has a definite locality 


assigned it, and designates in Ptolemy the chain of 
heights which cover Arakan on the east.” 


9. From Bépyrrhos two rivers discharge 
into the Ganges, of which the more northern has 


ita sources im .,........ . 4 oo? 
anil its point of janction with 

the Ganges in ...... .. 140° 15" 80° 20’ 
The sources of lp hier 

TIVO BPO 10 sissetescreceses LP 27° 
saree Nal with 


the Ganges in .. cusee 144° 26° 
10. From Maiandros deacend the rivers 
beyond the Ganges as far aa the Béaynga River, 


but the riyer Séros flows from the range of 


most western lies in ......... 17°30’ 32° 
and the most eastern in...... 173° 30" 30° 
and their confluence is in... 171° e7° 
11, From the Damassa range flow the 
to Bépyrrhos) 
and the DdOrias rises in ...... 164° 30°. 26° 
Of the two streams which unite to form the 
waa that from the Damassa range rises 


cone oe tae 162° o7* 30° 
thal fecen Bbnyechos viees in 153° 97? 30° 
The two streams unite in... 160° 20° 








19 
The river Sobanas which flows from Maiandyos 
ne . 163° 30° 
12. The rivera which alas previgt 
united flow through the “Golden Khergonese 
from the eee ate name,'w hi 
overhang the Ehersonese— ) fowl 
into the ia first detaches ote it 
the Attabas in about . eiesssn LOL” 2° 90" 
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and then the Ehrysoanas inabont 161° 1° 20° 
and the other river is the Palandas. 

Nearly all the rivers in the foregoing table have 
already been noticed, and we need here do little 
more than remind the reader how they have been 
identified. Thetwo which flow from Bépyrrhos 
into the Ganges are the Kanéiki and the Tista. 


The Bésynga is the Bassein River or Western | 


branch of the Iriwadi. The Séroa entera the 
sea farther castward than any of the other rivers, 
probably in Champ, the Zaba of Ptolemy, while 
Lassen identifies it with the Mekong. The Daonas 
is no doubt the Brahmaputra, though Ptolemy, 


taking the estuary of the Mekong or Kamboja | 


river to be ita mouth, represants it as falling into 
the Great Gulf. It waa very probably also, to 
judge from the close resemblance of the names 
when the first two lettera are transposed, the 
Oidanes of Artemiddros, who, according to Strabo 
(lib. XV, c. i, 72), describes it as a river that bred 
crocxliles and dolphins, and that flowed into the 
Ganges, Curtius (lib. VIII, co. 9) mentions a river 
called the Dyardanes that bred the same creatures, 
and that was not so often heard of as the Ganges, 
because of ite owing through the remotest parts of 
India. This must have been the game river os the 
Oidanes or Doanas, and therefore the Brahma- 
putra. The Dérias is o river that entered the 
Chinese Sea between the Mekong Estuary and 
the Séros. The Sobanaa is perhaps the rier 
Meinam on which Bangkok, the Siamese capital, 
stands. The A tta bas ia very probably the Tavoy 
river which, though its course is comparatively 
vory short, is more than a mile wide at its mouth, 
and would therefore be reckoned o stream of im- 
portance. The similarity of the names favours 
this identification. The Khrysoana is the 
eastern or Rangiin arm of the Iriwadi. The 
Palandas is probably the Salyuen River. 


Ptolemy now proceeds to describe the interior 


of Tranagangetic India, and begine with the tribes | 


or nations thal were located along the banks of 


13. The regions of this Division lying along 


the course of the Ganges on its eastern sideand | 


furthest to the north are inhabited by the 
Ganganoi, through whose dominions flows 
the river Sarabos,.and who have the following 


towns :— 

ec sorerspeseeseeses 1G BO. BS" 
Storna . soptescessersessss LOD 40" 94° 40’ 
dina s laleseentsnerarspaprectdats OG OU (ok 
Bhappha .......0.-.-.0s0000:--- 137° 40" 93° 40° 


the Herold ages to one "of thal evens races who 
occupied the regions along the eastern banks 


| of the upper Ganges. Their territory probably 


stretched from the Eiéimgangé river to the 


| upper Saray, which is the Sarabos of Ptolemy. 


Their situation cannot be more precisely defined, 
as none of their towns named in the table can with 
certainty be recognized. “ Concerning the people 
themselves,’ ' says Saint-Martin ( Btude, pp. 27,528) 
“we are better informed. They are represented 
in the Mahdbhdrate as placed between the Kirdta 
and the Kulinda in the highlands which protected 
the plains of Kosala on the north, They were 
one of the barbarops tribes, which the Brahmanio 
Aryans, in pushing their conquests to the east of 
the Ganges and JamnA, drove back into the Himé- 


| lnyas or towards the Vindhyas. It is principally 


in the Vindhya regions that the descendants of 
the Tongans of classic times are now to be found. 
One of the Réjput tribes, well-known in the 
present day under the name of Taak or Totk ia 
settled in Rohilkhand, the very district where 
the Mahdihdrata locates the Tangana and Prolemy 
his Tanganci. These Tank RAjputs extend west- 
ward toa part of the Dolb, and even as’ far a8 


| Guoyarkt, but it is in the race of the 


Ganganst should undoubtedly be read | 


Tanganoi, sa Tapgans was the name given in 


spread over the entire length of the Vindhyn 
Mountains and the adjacent territory from tho 
southern borders of the ancient Magadha ta the 
heart of MAlwa to the north of the lower Narmada, 


| it is in this numerous race, subdivided into clana 


without number, and which is called according to 
the districts inhabited Dhangis, Dhiingars, Dongo, 
&ec. that we must search for the point of departure 
of the family and its primordial type. This type, 


| which the mixture of Aryan blood has modified 
| and ennobled in the tribes called RAjput, preserves 


ite aboriginal type in the mass of mountain tribes, 
and this type is ges heed eiges ao living 
commentary ¢ on ‘the of Mlechha, or 


sot) to ithe Taagans.” ” (Cont. Brih. Samh. rx, 
17; x, 12; xtv, 12,29; xv1, 6; xvii, 25; xxx, 15 
Hamdyana rv, 44, 20). 

The towns, we have said, cannot be identified 
with certainty, but we may quote Wilford's views 
as to what places now represent them. He says 
(Asial. Research. vol. XTV, p. 457): “'The Bin or 
Saraban river was formerly the bed of the Ganges: 
and the present bed to the eastward was also once 
the Ban or Saraban river. This Ptolemy mistook 
for the Bdmagsigé, called also the Ban, Saraban 
und Sarivat! river, forthe four towns which he 
places on ita banks, are either on the old or the 
new bed of the Ganges, Stornaand Sapolos 
are Hastnaura, or Hastina-nagara on the old bed, 
and Sabal, now in rains, on the eastern bank of 


Decemars, 1854.) 





the new bed, and is commonly called Sabolgarh. 
HastinApur is 24 miles 8. W. of D&r&nagar, and 
11 to the wast of the present Ganges; and it is 
called Hastuawer in the dyin Abbari. Heorts 
ia Awartta or Hardwir. It is called Arate in 
the Peutinger tables, and by the Anonymous of 
Ravenna.” 

14. To the sonth of these are the Maroun- 
dai who reach the Gangaridai, and have 
the following towns on the east of the 


Boraita Pe re | M42 on" ag? 
orygare Pee es 143° 30" 27° 16” 
Koomddtm  .ocis. esis cove stesssss 145° 26° 
Eelydam ....svenscseeseeeesesiee 146° 25° 30° 
T ; ne ccasscotneseee 246" 40° a1° 40° 


The Maroundai occupied on extensive 
territory, which comprised Tirhut and the country 
southward on the east of the Ganges, as far os 
the head of its delta, where they bordered with the 
Gangaridsi. Their name is preserved to this day 
in that of the Médndas, a race which originally 
belonged to the Hill-men of the North, and ia now 
under various tribal designations diffased through 
Western Bengal and Central India, “the nucleus 
of the nation being the Ho or Hor tribe of Singh- 
bhim.™ They are probably the Mone dea of 
whom Pliny speaks, in conjunction with the Suari. 
That they were connected originally with the 
Murands, o people of Lampike (Lamghdn) ot 
the foot of the Hindu-Kéh mentioned in the 
insoription on the AllahAb&d pillar, along with the 
Baka, as one of the nations that brought tributary 
gifts to the sorereiga of India, is sufficiently pro- 
bable®; but the theory that these Murands on 
being expelled from the valleys of the Képhés by 
the invasion of the Yetha, had crossed the Indus 


and advanced southwards into India till they. 


established themselves on the Ganges, in the king- 
dom mentioned ,by Ptolemy, is, as Saint-Martin hae 
clearly proved ( Btude, pp. $29,390) utterly untenable, 
since the sovereign to whom the Muranda of the 
north sent their gifts was Samudragupts, who 
reigned subi uently to the time of Ptolemy, and 
they could not therefore have left their ancestral 
aeata before he wrote. Saint-Martin further observes 
that not only in the case before us but in # host of 
nalogous instances, it is certain that tribes of 


like name with tribes in India are met with 


throughout the whole extent of the region north of 


- 7 AG. B., rol. EXXYV, p. 165. Tho Minds tribes as 


ied - the Kovewas ot Hoe and Jnspur, en Eherias pr 
MAnbhim SD halbbim, aad the Loe of Sutton 
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the Indus, from the eastern extremity of the 
HimBlaya as far as the Indus and the Hinda-Kob, 
but this he points out is attribatable to causes: 
among the Mlechha tribes which gave kings to 
India during the period of subversion which 
followed the extinction of the two great Aryan 
dynasties. See Cunningham, dnc. Geog. of Ind., 
pp. 505-500, also Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. SIT. 


pp. 196f 155—157, and vol. II, p. 877n. 


Regarding the towns of the Maroundai, we may 
quote the following general observations of Saint- 
Martin (Etude, pp. $31,592). “The list of towns 
attributed to the Maroundai would, it might. be 

|. enable us to determine precisely what 


| extent of country acknowledged in Ptolemy's time 


the authority of the Maruods dynasty, but the 


corruption of many of the names in the Greek 


text, the inexactitude or insufficiency of the indi- 


cations and, in fine, the disappearance or change of 


on to say: “ The figures indicating the position of 
these towns form a series almost without any devia- 
tion of importance, and betoken therefore that we 
hore an itinerary route which cuts obliquely all the 
lower halfof the Gangetic region. From Borsita 
to Kel ydua this line follows with sufficient regu- 
larity an inclination to 8. E. to the extent of about 
6 degrees of a great circle. On leaving Kelydoa 
it turns sharply to the south and continues in 
this direction to Talargs, the last place on the 
list, over a distances little ander four degrees. This 
we consider that the Ganges near RAjmahal alters 


its course just as sharply, we have heres coin- 


cidence which suggests the enquiry whether near 
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agrees. At all events, considering the double 
acoordance of tho name and the position, it seems to 
me there is little room to doubt that we have there 
the locality of Kelydna. The existing town of 
MAjdA, built quite near the site of Guo, stands at 
the very confluence of the EAlinc{ and Mahdnands&. 
This place appears to have preserved the name of 
the ancient Malada of the Purdnik lista, very 
probably the Molindai of Megasthends. This 
point being settled, we are able to refer thereto the 
towns in the list, both those which precede and 


thoee which follow after. We shall commence with | 


the last, the determination of which reata on data 
that are lees vague. These are Aganagarae and 
Palarga The table, as we have seon, places them 
oo a line which descends towards the sea exactly 
to the sonth of Kelydns. If, as seems quite likely, 
these indications have been farnished to Ptolemy 
by the designating of a route of commerce 
towards the interior, it is natural to think that this 
route parted from the grest emporium of the 
Ganges (the Gangé Regia of Ptolemy, the 
Ganges emporiom of the Periplis) which ahould be 
found, as we have already said, near where Haghli 
now stands. From Kelydna to this point the route 
descends in fact exactly to the south, following 
the branch of the Ganges which forms the weatern 
side of the delta. The position of Aghadip 
Agadvipa) on the eastern bank of the river ao 
little below KatwA, can represent quite suitably 
Agansgora (Aganagara); while Talarga may be 
taken to be a place some leagues distant from (al- 
cutta, in the neighbourhood of Hiighli. .. .. The 
towns which precede Kelydna are far from having 


the same degree of probability. We have nothing | 


more here to serve for our guidance than the 
distances taken from the geographical nota- 
tions, and we know how uncertain this indication 
is when it has no check to coutrol it. The first 


position above Kelydna is Kondota or Ton- | 


dota; the distance represented by an are of two 
degrees of s great circle would condaoct us to the 
lower Bagamati (Bhagarati), Korygasza or 
Sorygazs (distant 4 degree) would come to be 
placed perhaps on the Gandak!, perhaps between 
the Gandaki and the lower Sarayf; last of all 
Boresits, at two degrees from Korygazs, woul 

conduct us to the very heart of ancient Kéwaln, 
towards the position of the existing town of Bar- 
di. We need scarcely add, in spite of the con- 
nexion of the last two names, that we attach but a 
faint value to determinations which rest on data 
so vague.” Boraita may be, however, Bhardch 
in Audb, as Yule has suggested, and with regard 
to Korygaza, it may be observed that the last part 
of the name may represent the Sanskrit kachha, 


which means a marsh or place near a marsh, and 
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15. Between the Imaie and Bépyrrhos 
ranges the Takoraioi are farthest north, and 


_ below them are the Eorangkaloi, then the 


Padsalai, after whom to the north of Maian. 
dros are the Tiladai, mch being the name 
applied to the B és eid ai, for they are short of 
faced, but of a fair complexion, 

Takorsioi:—This tribe occupied the valleys 
at the foot of the mountains above Eastern Edesla 
mentioned among the tribes of the north in the 
lists of the Brihat Sewhitd (IX, 17; X, 12; XIV, 
29). They have left numerous descendants in 
different parts of Gangetic India. A perticolar 
clanin Robilkhand not far from the seats of the 
Takoraioi preserves still the name under the form 
Dakhaura (Elliot's Supplementary Glossary af Indian 
terma, p. 360), and other branches are met with 
near the Jamnfiand in RAjputios. Towards the 
east again the Dekra form a considerable part of 
the popalation of Western Ashm (J. 4, 8. Benz. 
vol. XVIII, p. 712). 

EKorangkal oi;—These are probably of the 
same stock, if not actually the eame people, as 
Korankdra of the Purdnas (Asia. Research., 
vol, WITT), and the Eyankdanis of Shékavati. 
Their position is near the sources ‘of the 
Gandak, 


Passalai:—The Pasealai here mentioned are 
not to be confounded with the Passalai of the Dodb. 
In the name is easily to be recognized the Vaiddli 
of Hiven Tsiang, which was a small kingdom 


stretching northward from the Ganges along the - 


banks of the river Gandak, The capital had the 
came name asthe kingdom, and waa situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hijipur, o station 
near the junction of the Gandak and Ganges, where 
4 great fair is annually held, distant from PAtns 
about 20 miles. “Here we find the village of 
Besfirh, with an old ruined fort, which ia still 
called Kajn Bisal-ka-garh, or the fort of Raja 
Visala, who was the reputed founder of the 
ancient Vaiédli." (Cunningham, Ane. Geog. of 


Tiladai:—We here leave the regions adjoin- 
ing the Ganges, and enter the valleys of the Brah- 
mapatra. The Tiladai are called also Bésadai or 


| Basadai. Ptolemy places them above the Maiandros, 


and from this as well as bis other indications, wa 
orast take them to be the hill-people in the vicinity 
of Silbet, where, aa Yule réenarks, the plains break 
into $n infinity of hillocks, which are specially 
known as él, It is possible, he thinks, that the 
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Tiladri hills Ncaciiaten in the Ksbetra Senden} 
were the same Tilas. The same people is men- 
tioned in the Periplds, but under the corrupt 
form of Sésatai. The picture drawn of them by 
the author of that work corresponds so closely with 
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to have drawn their information from the samo | 


source. We may quote (in the original) what 
each says of them :-— 

Periplig: fro ry, Te per oepart mokofol eni 
edéipa wharenpécwnn:, dvrolas Bl Agors atrots 
[te] Atyeodai [faci] Zyrdras, wapopoiove deqpspoie. 

Ptolemy : elzi yap eokeSol, ecl wAareic, cai, 
Gorrie, nas wAcrerpécwrol, Aeveol perro rar ypdar, 

Description of the regions which extend from 

16. Beyond Eirrhadia, in which they 
say the best Malabathrem is produced, the 


Zamtrai,s race of cannibals, are located near 


Mount Maiandros, 

17. Beyond the Silver Country, in which 
there are said to be very many silver mines, 
(sirakAa dogpov), is situated in juxtapostion to 
the Bésyngeitai, the Gold Country (Xpeoq 
x#pa), in which are very many gold mines, and 
whose inhabitants resemble the Zamirai, in 
being fair-complexioned, shaggy, of squat figure, 

EKirrhadia:—This has been already noticed. 


With reference to ite product Malabathrum, which | 
is not betel, bat consiata of the leates of one or 


more kinds of thecinnamon or cassia-tree. I may 
quote the following pasaage from the J. 4. &. Beng., 
vol. XVI, pp. 38-9:—" Cianamomum albyforum ia 
designated faj, tejpat in Hindustani, the former 
name being generally applied to the leaf and the 
latter to the bark of the tree; tay, fefpala, or leyapa- 


tra, by all which names this leaf is known, is used | 


as a condiment inall parte of India. It is indigen- 
ous in Silhet, Asim, Rungpur (the Kirrhadia of 
Ptolemy), and in the ¥alleys of the mountain-range 
as fares Masuri. Tho dry branches and leaves 
are brought annually in large quantities from the 
former place, and sold at w fair, which ia held at 
Vikramapura. Taj, however, is a name that is also 
given in the eastern part of Bengal to the bark 
of a varicty of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum or Cassia 
lignea, which sbounds in the valleys of Hachér, 
Jyntiya and Asim.” The word Malabathrum iso 
compound of famala (the Sanskrit name of Cinna- 
momum albiforum) and pdira, ‘nm leaf.’ Another 
derivation has bean suggested mild, ‘a garland," 
and pdira‘s leaf,’ (Lassen, Ind, Alt., vol. I, p. 288 
seq., and conf. Dymock's Veget. Mat. Med., p. 553). 
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The following interesting passage describes 
tha mode in whieh the Baondat trade tn thie article 
with the Chinese, I tranalatéd from the Periplis, 

cap. 65:—“On the confines of Thina is held an 
ss wiai thir sttendad be nian 6F sian aalad the 
Sésatai, who areof a squat figure, broad-iaced, and 


Ptolemy's, that both authors may be supposed | in appearance like wild beasts, though all the samo 


they are quite mild and gentle in their disposition. 
They resort to this fair with their wives and 
children, taking great loadsa of produces packed in 
mata like the young leaves of the vine. The fair 
is held where their country borders on that of the 
Thinai. Here, spreading out the mats they use 
them for lying on, and devote several days to 
festivity. This being over, they withdraw into 
their own country and the Thinai, when they ace 
they have gone, come forward and collecting the 
mats, which had been purposely left behind, extract 
firat from the Calami (called Petroi), of which they 
the leaves fold them double and roll them up into 
balls through which they pasa the fibres of the 
Calami. The balls are of three kinds, and are 
designated according to the size of the leaf from 
which they are made, hadro, meso and mikro- 
sphairon. Hence there are three kinds of Malaba- 
thrum, and these are then carried into India by the 
manofacturera. 

Zamirai:—A various reading is Zamerai. It 
has been slready stated that this was « tribe of 
the same family as the Kirdts, beside whom they 
are named in the great geographical catalogae of 
the Mahd}idrafa. Ramifications of the Zamfrai 
still exist under the names of Zamarias, Tomara, 
&c., in the midst of the savage districta which 
extend to the 8. and 8.E. of Magadhs, and to the 
weat of the Sdn. 

The silver country, it has already been noticed, 


js Arakan, and the gold country and copper 


country, Yule remarks, correspond curiously even 
in approximate position with the Sonaparints 
(golden frontier land), and Zampadips of Burmese 
state-documents, The Malay peninsula, taken 
generally, bas still many mines both of the 


' precious and the usefal metals. 


18. And, again, between the ranges of 
Bépyrrhus and Damassa, the country 
farthest north is inhabited by the Aninakhai 
(or Aminakhai), south of these the Inda- 
prathai, after these the Ibéringai, then 


| the Dabasai (or Damassai 7), and up to 
| ‘Maiandros the Nangalogai, which means 


‘the World of the Naked" (yeprér xdcpor). 
19. Between the Damassa range and the 
frontiers of the Sinai are located furthest 
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north the Kakobai; and below them the 
Basanirai. 

20. Next comes the country of Ehalk itis, 
in which are very many copper mines. 
South of this, extending to the Great Gulf 
the Eoudoutai, and the Barrhai, and 
after them the Indoi, then the Doinai, 
along the river of the same name, 

21. To these succeeds a mountainous coun- 
try adjoining the country of Robbers (Aperay), 
wherein are found elephants.and tigers. The 
inhabitants of the Robber country are re- 
ported to be savages (@ypiotas), dwelling in 
eaves, and that have skins like the hide of 
the hippopotamus, which darts cannot pierce 
through. 

Aninakbai:—The position Ptolemy sssigns to 
them is the mountain region to the north of te 
Brahmaputra, corresponding to a portion of Lower 
Asim. Lh 

Indaprathsi:—This is a purely Hindu 
name. In Sanskrit documents and in inscrip- 
tions mention is made of several, towns in 
the provinces of the Ganges, which had taken the 
name of the oid and famous Indraprastha (the 
modern Dehli), and we may conclide that the 
Indaprithai of the East were o Brabmanio 
settlement. In subsequent times Sanskrit desig- 
nations spread further down into the Dekban 
with the cultus, either of the Brahmans or the 
Boddhists. Instances in point are Modura and 
EKosamba, which have beenalready noticed. The 
Indaprithai appear to have established them- 
selves in the districts 8. of the Brahmaputra, and 
of the Aninakhai. 

Ibéringai and Dabasaai or Damas- 
aai:—The Damasani (now the Dimazas os 
already noticed), occupied the region extending 
from their homonymous mountains to the Brahms- 
putra, but further to the east than the Aninakhaij 
and [béringat. 

Nangelogai:—Many tribes still existing on 
the hilla, east and north-east of Silhet, are called 
Nagas. This name, which is given correctly in 
Ptolemy as Nanga, is the Indian word for naked, 
and according to Yule it is written Naaga in 
the Musalman History of Asim, The absolute 
nakedness of both sexes, he sats, continues in 
these parts to the present day. The latter half of 
the name [dg (Sanakrit 14k), is the Indian term 


for people, mankind, or the world, as Ptolemy has | 


it. 

With regard to the other tribes enumerated, 
Saint Martin remarks ( » Pp. 345-6) — 
“The Ibéringai are still » tribe of the north 
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jostasthe Dabassé, perhaps on the mountains of 
the same name. There is still a tribe of Dhobas 
in Dinajpur, one of the districts of the north-east 
of Bengal, on the confines of the ancient EAmartipa. 
To the east of the Dobsssa mountains, towards the 
frontiers of the Sinae, the tribe of the Kakobai is 
fonnd to a surety in that of the Ehokus, who 
occupy the game districts. The Basannarae, in » 
locality more southern, are very probably the 
Bhanzaa, a tribe of the mountains to the south of 
Tippera, east of the mouth of the Brahmaputra. 
In:the Kondorttai and the Barrbai, it is easy to 
recognize, though Ptolemy carries them too far 
into the south, the Kolitas andthe Bhars or Bhors, 
two of the most notable parts of the population of 
Western Asim, and of the districts of Bengal that 
belong to Edmartipa. The Dodinai or Dacnai are 
perpetuated in the Zaén of Eastern Asim; and 





| the name of the Léstae, the last of the list, corre- 


sponds toall appearance to that of the Lepchhas, « 
well-known mountain race on the confines of 
Sikkim tothe westof the Tista.” For notices of 
the tribes which he has thus identified with those 
of Ptolemy, he refers to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vols. VI, IX, XIV, and XVIII. 
His identification of the Ltstai with the Lepchhas 
isineveryway unfortunate. That the name Agoral 
if not @ transcript of any indigenous name, but 
the Greek name for rodders or pirates, is apparent 
from the fact alone that the q bas the idte 
subscribed. The Lepchhas, moreover, live among 
mountains, far in the interior, while Ptolemy 
TAT, 

Ptolemy gives next a list of 33 towns in the 
inferior by way of supplement to those already 
mentioned as situated along the course of the 
Ganges, fqllowed by a list of the towns in the 
Golden Kheraonese :-— 


22, The inland towns and villages of this 
division (Transgangetic India), in addition 
called :— -* 
SClampoure ye. ..-sessseen 148° ou" aa? 90° 


Easside  ...sescsesessess1. 146° 31° 10’ 
ENdana ..cscsecsescesceicce 152° ai* 

Asanabar WM , ara eT ere ; 155° 31° 30° 
Onrath4nai ,... 17” 31° 20° 
Souanagours 145° 80’ 29° 307’ 
Saghda or Sadiga 155° 20° 29° 20° 
Anina cUtvenescscasenieecse Oe” a9° 

Salatha,,.. SO ee ee ee 165° 40° 25° 20" 


Decemnen, 1854.) 


23. Rhadamarkotta, , 

in which is much nard,,. 172° 28’ 

Athénagouron ............ 146° 20° 27° 
Manisina (or Manistain) 147° 15" 24° 40° 
Tésalei, o pera ab wwe 150° 23° 20° 
Alosangs ........ . 152° 24° 15° 
Kimara....cccsceessacsseene LU? 23° 15’ 
PAFiBAIO casicscescsvsccene LEG” 21° 30° 
Tougma, a metropolis... 152°30° 22° 15’ 
sectsessersss LOS GO 22° 80° 
Pogimare .esceccesceeseeene 162° 15’ 22° 50° 
Pandnga. ...ceccceeeeeeeens LGD? 21° 20’ 
Sipibéris (or Sittébéris). 170° 23° 15 


Triglypton, called also Trilingon, capital | 


of the kingdom ....,. 154° 18° 
In this part the ‘cocks ars said to be 
bearded, and the crows and parrots white. 


24. Peete ceseee 162°. 30" 18° 15° 
Parte? .. 166° 15° 
Agimoitha . ww. 170 40’ 18° 40’ 
TOmSre .icicctescesevs-s. 172” 18° 





Doli, 
called also Malthoura 158° 12° 30° 
Lasippa (or Lasyppa)... 161° 12° 30 
Bareukora (or Bareus- 


thra Per tr eri . 164? 30° 12° 50° 

25. In the Golden sheeaiaies 
Balongka .......+. are 162" 4° 40° 
Tharrhe ...0-..csscacessss 162” 1° 20’ 5. 
Palanda . -. 161° 1° 20° 6. 


Ri a Kee wt ar oe AOA Mes Em 
the following general observations by Saint-Martin 
are instructire: “ With Ptolemy, unfortunately,” 
be says (Biude, pp. 348-9) “the correspondence 
of names of towns in many instances, is less casy 
to discover than in the case of the names of 
peoples or tribes. This is shown once again in 
the long-enough list which he adds to the names 
of places already mentioned under the names of 
the people to which they respectively belonged. 
To judge from the repetitions in it and the want of 
connexion, this list appears to have been supplied 
to him by » document different from the docu- 
ments be had previously used, and it is precisely 
because he has not known bow to combine its 
contenta with the previous details that ho has thas 
given it separately and as an appendix, although 
thereby obliged to go again over the same ground 
he had already traversed. For a country where 
Ptolemy bad not the knowledge of it aa a whole to 
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| guide him, it would he unjust to reproach him with 
| this want of connexion in his materials, and the con- 


fasion therefrom resulting; but this absence,almost 
absolute, of connexion does only render the task 





those who without sufficiently taking into account 
the composition of this part of the Tables, hare 
believed they could find in the relative positions 
which the places have there taken a sufficient meane 


obscure names, (of which there is nothing to. 
guarantee the correctness, and where there is not 
a single name that is assigned to a definite terri- 
tory,) in the resemblances, more orless close, which 
could be furnished by s topographical dictionary 
of India.” 

Sélampoursa:—This suggests Sélempur, a 
place situated at some distance north of the Déva 
or lower Sarayf. The identity of the names is 
our only warrant for taking them as applying to 
one and the same town; bot as the two places 


| which follow belong to the same part of the 


supported, Sélempur is situsted on o tributary 


| of the Sarayd, the littie Gandak. 


Kanogisn:—This is beyond doubt the famous 


| city of Kanyakubja or Kanan), which has already 


been noticed under the liat of towna attributed to 


| Piaslikdl chase Hie Genes So gine 6 RAMEE 


Ptolemy, while giving here the name more correct- 
ly has pot the city hopelessly out of its position 
with reference to the Ganges, from which he haa 
removed it several degrees, though it stood upon 
its banks, Among Indian cities it ranks next in 
point of antiquity te Ayédhyf in Audh, and it was 
for many centuries the Capital of North-Western 
‘India, It was then a stately city, full of incre- 
dible wealth, and ite king, who was sometimes 
styled the Emperor of India, kept = very splendid 
court. Its remains aro 65 miles W.N.W. from 
Lakhnan. The place was visited by Hiuen Tuiang 
in 694 4.0. Pulay (EH. Wh, Vic: 93) bas Celle 
para. Conf. Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. I, p. 158 
MahabaA. LI, 8313; Ramdyana, I, 3, 37. 
Kaasida-:—Here we have another case of « 
In Sanskrit and in inscriptions Kat is the ordi- 
nsry nome of Biniras. How Ptolemy came to 
lengthen the name by affizing da to it bas not been 
explained. Ptolemy has mutilated Viranisi into 
Erarass, which be calla a metropolis, and assigns 
to the Kaspeiraioi. Such is the view taken by 
Saint-Martin, but Yule, as we have seen, identifies 
Erarasa with Govardhan (Girirljs). He aleo 
points out, on the authority of Dr, F. Hall, 


i a a RN NS 


of identification. It would only throw one into the 
risk of error to seek for correspondences to these 
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that ‘Varanfisi was never used as a name for 

Souansgoura:—Saint-Martin (Etude,p. 351) 

inks this is a transcript of the vulgar form of 
Suvarnanagara, and in this name recognizes that 
of one of the ancient capitala of Eastern Bengal, 
Suvarnagrima (now Sonargion, about 12 miles 
from DhikkA), near the right bank of the Lower 
Brahmaputra. 

Sa g6da:—There can be nn doubt of the iden- 
tity of this place with Ayidhyi, the capital of 
Kiééala, under the name of Sikéta or Sagéda, 
Sikyamani spent the last days of his life in this 
city, and during his sojourn the ancient name 
of Ayédby& gave place to that of Gdkéta, the 
only one current. Hindu lexicographers give 
Bakéta and Kidsala (or Kédala) as synonyms of 
Ayodhyi. The place is now called Andh, and is 
on the right bank of the Sarayd or Ghighrd, near 
Faizibdd, a modern town, built from its ruins. 
At some distance north from Audh is the site of 
Srivastt, one of the most celebrated cities in the 
annals of Buddhism. For the identity of SAkéta 
with Ayddhyi ond also Vidakha. Seo Cunning- 
ham, Geog. of Ane. Ind., pp. 401 eqq. 

Rhadamarkotta (v. lL. Rhandamarkotta). 
Saint-Martin has identified this with Rangimatt, 
an ancient capital situated on the western bank 
of the lower Brahmaputra, and now called Udé- 
pur (Udayapura,—city of sunrise). Yule, who 
agrees with this identification, gives as the Sans- 
krit form of the name of the place, Rangs- 
mfitika. The passage about Nard which follows 
the mention of Rhadamarkotta in the majority 
of editions is, according to Saint-Martin (Evuda, 
p. $52 and note), manifestly corrupt. Some editors, 


correct wokAq, much, into wékes, cities, and thus — 


Nardoa becomes the name of a town, and Rha- 


damarkotta the name of ao district, to which | 


Nardos and the towns that come after it in the 
Tabla belong. On this point we may quote a 
passage from Wilford, whose views regarding 
Khadamarkotta were different. He says (Aviat. 
Research. vol. XTV., p. 441), Ptolemy bas delineated 
tolerably well the two branches of the river of 
Avil and the relative situation of two towna upon 
thom, which still retain their ancient name, only 
theyare transposed. Thesetwotowna are Urathéna, 
and Nardos or Nardon; Urathens is Rhidana 
the ancient name of Amarapur, and Nardon is 
Nartenh on the Kayn-dween. . . ." He says that 
“Nartenh was situated in the country of Rhanda- 
markota, literally, the Fort of Randamar, after 
which the whole country was designated." 


Téaalei, called Metropolis, has become of 


great importance since recent archmological dis. 
coveries have led to the finding of the name 





in the Aééka Inscriptions on the Dhauli rock. 
The inscription begins thus: “ By the orders of 
Dévanampiya (beloved of the gods) it is enjoined 
to the public officers charged with the administra- 
tion of the city of Tdsali," &c. Vestiges of « 
larger city have been discovered not far from the 
site of this monument, and there can be no 
doubt that the Tissli of the inscription was the 
capitalin Agdka's time of the province of Orissa, 
and continued to be so till at least the time of 
Ptolemy. The city was situsted on the margin 
of a pool called Késalé-Gang4, which was an object 
of great religious veneration throughout all the 
country. Itia pretty certain that relative to this 
circumstance is the name of Tosala-Késilakas, 
which is found in the Brahmdada Purdna, which 
Wilford had already connected with the Tésalé of 
Ptolemy. He had however been misled by the 
2nd purt of the word to locate the city ‘a N. 
Késali, that is Audb. An obvious objection to 
the locating of Tésalé in Orissa ia that Ptolemy 
assigns its position to the eastern side of the 
Ganges, and Lasyen and Burnonf have thus been 
led to conclude that there must have been two 
cities of the name. Lassen accordingly finds for 
Ptolemy's Tésalé a place somewhere in the Province 
of Dhikki. But there is no necessity for this. If 
we take into account that the name of Tésalé is 
among those that are marked aa having been 
added to our actual Greek texts by the old Latin 
translators (on what authority we know not) we 
shall be the leas surprised to find it out of its real 
place. (Saint-Martin, Btade, pp. 353-4, citing J. A. 
& Beng., vol. VII, pp. 435 and 442; Lassen, Ind. 
Ait, vol. II, p. 256, and vol. III, p. 158; and 
Asiat. Research. vol. VIII, p. 344). 

Alosanga:—The geographical Position of 

Alosanga places it s quarter degree tothe north 
of the upper extremity of Mount Maiandros. “} 
& strange fatality," says Wilford (dsiaf. Res. 
uf s.,p.990) “the northern extremity of Mount 
Maindros in Ptolemy's maps is brought close to 
the town of Alosanga, now Ellasing on the Lojung 
river, to the north-west of Dhakk&. This Mistake 
is entirely owing to his tables of longitude and 
latitude.” 

Tougma:—In Yule's this is identified, 
but donbtfally, with Salen o place in Ehrysd 
(Burma) east from the Iriwadi and near the tropics, 

Triglypton or Trilingon:—Opinions 
vary moch as to where this capital was situated. 
Wilford saya (Asia, Research. vol. XTV, p. 450-2) ; 
" Ptolemy places on the Tokosanna, the Metropolis 


of the country, and calls it Trilingon, a true 


Sanskrit appellation. Another name for it, iays 
our author, waa Triglypton, which ia an attempt 
to render into Greek the meaning of Trilings or 
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Trai-lings, the three ‘lingas’ of Mahidéva; and 


this in Arakan is part of an extensive district 
towns and townships first inhabited by threa 
Chattala and Burminaks, or Haiing, to be pro- 
nounced Ra-shinh, or nearly so; it is now 
Arikan. Eamilla alone retains the name of Tri- 


from the head Eaéje. Ptolemy saya that in the 


country of the Trilinga, there were white ravens, 


seen occasionally in Indin ... Some say that 
this white colour might have been artificial... . 
The bearded cocks have, os it were, o collar of 
and there only, which gives it the appearance of a 
beard. ‘These are found only in the houses of 


native princes, from whom I procured three or | 


8a ., vol. Ili, p. 233-9): “ Trigly- 
phon was probably the capital of the Silver 


suite likewise with Arakan, because it lies at the | 


projections of the delta, and the Arikan river, in 
the lower part of its course, splits into several 
arma, three of which are of superior importance. 
Ptolemy's remark that the cocks there are bearded 
and the ravens and parrots white, favours this 
view, for according to Blyth(J. 4. 8. Beng., vol. XV, 
p. 26) there is found in Arikan a species of the 
Bucconidas, which on account of their beards are 
called by the English ‘ barbets,’ and on the same 
anthority we learn that what is said of the ravens 
and parrots is likewise correct.” Ononingham 
again, says (Ane. Geog. of Ind., pp. 518-9): “In 
the inscriptions of the Kalschuri, or Haihays 
dynasty of Chédi, the RAjas assume the titles 
of “ Lords of Kilifijarapura, and of Trikalinga.” 
Trikalinga, or the three Kaliigas, must be the 
three kingdoms Dhanakataka, or Amarfvati, on 
the Krishnd, Andbraor Warangol,and Kalinga, or 








country of the three mgas. The Telugu name and 
and the GédAvarl. Modo or Modoga is equivalent 
to midu of modern Telugu. It “moans three.” 
Yule again places Trilingon on the teft bank of 
the Brahmaputré, identifying it with Tripura 
(Tippers), o town in the district of the same 
name, 48 miles E.8.E. of Dhikki. 
Rhingibéri:—Saint-Martin and Yule, as we 
have seen, place Rangimati on the Brabmaputri 
at Udipur. Wilford, however, had placed it near 
Chitagaon, and identified it with Ptolemy's Rhing- 
gibéri. “‘ Ptolemy,” he says (Asai, Ree, vol. XIV, 
p. 419); “has placed the source of the Dorias” 
(which in Wilford’s opinion is the Damuré or 
Dumviyd, called in the lower part of its course the 
Karmapholi)" in some country tothe south of 
Salhata or Silhet, and he.mentiops two towns on 
its banks : Pandasss in the upper part of its course, 
but unknown; in the lower part Rhingibéri, now 
Rang&matt near Chitghy (Chitagaon), and Reang 
is the name of the country on its banks. On 
the lesser Dumord, the river Chingri of the 
Bengal Atlas, and near its source, is town called 
Rangabari, imply nearly the same 
thing.” 


Tomara was no doubt a place belonging to 





the 4amirai or Tamarai, who were located inland 
from Kirrhadia, and inhabited the Garé Hills. 

Mareoura or Malthoura:—In Yule's map this 
metropolis ia located, but doubtfully, to the west 
of Tougma (Tagaun) near the western bank of 
the Ehyendwen, the largest confluent of the 
Iriwadt. 

Bareukora (or Bareuathra) is in Yule's map 
identified with Ramd, oa place in the district of 
Chitagaon, from, which it is 69 milea distant to 
the 5.5.6. Wilford identified it with Phalgun, 
another name for which, according to the Kahetra 
Samasa was Pharuigira, and this he took to be 
Ptolemy's Bareukora. Phalgan he explains to be 
the Palong of the maps. 

Kokkonagara:—Yulesuggestaforthia Pegu. 
“Tt appeara,” he says, “from Taranitha’s his- 
tory of Buddhiem (ch. xxxiz.) that the Indo- 
Chinese countries were in old times known 
collectively as Koki. In a Ceylonese account of 
an expedition against RAmaniy4, supposed to be 
Pegu, the army captures the city of Ukkaka, and 
in it the Lord of Kdmaniyé. Kokkonagara 
again, ig perhaps the Kakula of Ibn Batuta, 
which was certainly a city on the Gulf of Siam, 
and probably an aucient foundation from Kalinga, 
called after Sri-k&ékola there.” 

Tharra :—The same authority identifies this 
with Thariwati at the head of the delta of the 
Iniwadt. It is one of the divisions of the Pro- 
vince of Pegn. 

Ptolemy's description of Tranagangetic India now 
eloges with the Islands. | 

26. The islands of the division of India 
we have been describing are said to be these: 
Bazakata  .....:s0sc00se0e0. 149° 30" 9° 80" 
[Rohaling........cccccsccecsssee. 146° 9° 20°] 

In this island some say there is found in 
abundance the murex shell-fish (eéysoc) and 
that the inhabitants go naked, and are called 
Aginnatal. 

27. There are three islands called Sind ai, 
inhabited by Cannibals, of which the centre 
HG EA caccegsessscavecserss Lo 8° 40° B, 
eevee 145° 15° on the equa- 

28. Agroupof five islands, theBarousai, 
whose inhabitants are said to be cannibals, and 
the centre of which lies in 152° 20° §° 20’ 8. 

A group of threeislands, the Sa bad eibai, 
inhabited by cannibals, of which the centre lies 
£0 casteetie sh skeswessesapeeeaatisascre ROU (Q° SOs: 

Barakata may perhaps be the island of 
Cheduba, as Wilford has suggested. Lassen 
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takes it to bic ndi. inland ak; abe wicesich uae 


Bassein river, near Cape Negrais, called Diamond 
Island. Its inhubitants are called by Ptolemy 
the Aginnatai, and represented as going unked. 
Lassen, for Aginnatai would therefore read Apin- 
notal, “because apinaddia in Sanskrit. means 
unclothed ;" but apinaddia means ‘tied on,’ 
clothed. Yule thinks it may perhaps be the greater. 
of the two Andim&n islands. He says (Proc. 


| Roy. Geog. Soc. vol. TV, 1882, p. 654); “ Pro- 


ceeding farther the (Greek) navigator reaches 
the city of Koli or Klis, leaving behind him the 
ialand of Bazakotu, ‘Good Furtune’ ("Ayaéou 
Asivoror) and the group of tho Barosm. Here, at 
Koli, which I take to be # part of the Malay 
peningula, the course of the firat century Greek, 
and of the ninth century Arab, come together.” 
Bazukota and the Island of Good Fortune may be 
taken as the Greas and the Little Andimin re- 
spectively. The Amb relation mentions in an 
unconnected notice an island called Malhdin 
between Serendib and Kalah, iv., between Ceylon 
and the Malay Peninsula, which was inhabited 
by black and naked cannibals, “ Thig may be 
another indication of the Andimin group, and 
the nume may have been taken from Ptolemy's 
Maniolas, which in his map occupy the position 
in question.” And again: “ Still farther out of 
the way (than the Andiméns) and difficult of access 
was | region of mountains containing mines of 
silver. The landmarks (of the Arab navigator) 
to reach these was a mountain called Alkhushnimi. 
(‘the Auspicious’}. “This land of silver mines is 
both by position and by this description identified 
with the Argyré of Prolemy. As no silver. is 


| known to exist in that region (Arakan) it seems 


Probable that the Arab indications to that effect 
were adopted from the Ptolemaic charts. And 
this leads me to suggest that the Jibal Khush- 
nimi also was but a translation of the Aypaded 
Qaiporos vigor, or isle of Good Fortune, in those 
maps, whilst 1 have thought also that the name 
And&min might have been adopted from a tran. 
soript of the same name in Greek as Ay. aipov,”” 
Ehaliné in Yulo's map is read as Saline, 
and identified with the Island of Salang, close to 
the coast in the latitude of the Nikobar Islands, 
The Sindai Islands are placed by Ptolemy 
about as far south as his island of Isbadios (Java) 
but many degrees weat of them. Lassen says (Ind. 
Alt., vol. IIT, pp. 250-1) that the northmost of the 
three islands must be Pulo-Rapat, on the coast of 
Sumatra, the middle one the more southern, Pulo 
Pangor, and the island of Agatho-Daimon, one of 
the Salat Mankala group. The name of Sindai 
might imply, he thinks, that Indian traders had 
formed settlement there. He seems to have 


to the Sindai group, but this does not appear to me 
to be sanctioned by the text. Yale says: “ Possibly 
Sundar-Fulit, in which the latter word seems to 
bean Arabized plural of the Malay Pulo ‘ island’ is 
also to be traced in Sindae Inaulae, but I have 
not adopted this in the map.” | 

The Barousai Isiaunds:—* The (Arab) na- 
vigutors,” says Yule in his notes already referred 
to, “ crossing the sea of Horkand with the west 
monsoon, made land at the islands of Lanja-Lanka, 
or Lika-Balis, where the naked inhabitants came 
off in their canoes bringing ambergris and cocoa- 
nuts for barter, a description which with the posi- 
tion identifies these islands with the Nikobars, 
Nekaveram of Marco Polo, LAka-Viram of 
Rashfdu'd-din, und, I can bardly hesitate to say, 
with the Barusne Islands of Ptolemy. 

Sabadeibai Island :—The latter part of 
this name represents the Sanskrit dwfpa, ‘an 
island.’ The three islands of this name are pro- 


bably those lying east from the more southern 


parts of Sumatra. 

29. Theisland ofl abadios (or Sabadios) 
which means the island of Barley. It is said 
to be of extraordinary fertility, and to produce 


very much gold, and to have its capital called — 


Argyré(Silver-town) in the extreme west of it. 
Tt Biee im scicusetevecsbessrereneee 107”) 8 GO" B, 
and the eastern limit lies in ...169° 8° 10’ 5. 

30, ‘The Islands of the Satyrs, three in num- 
ber, of which the centre is in 171° 2° 30' §. 
The inhabitants are said to have tails like 
those with which Satyrs are depicted. 

31. There are said to be also ten other 
islands forming a continuous group called 
Maniolai, from which ships fastened with 
iron naila are said to be unable to move awny, 
(perhaps on account of the magnetic iron in 
the islands) and hence they sre built with 
Maniolni, and are reputed to be cannibals, 

The islandof Inbadios:—Iaba, the first part of 
this name, is the Sanskrit word for * barley,’ and 
the second part like deiba, diba, diva, and dio ur 
div, represents defpa, ‘on island.’ We have bere 
therefore the Island of Java, which answers in 
most respects to Ptolemy's description of it. The 


following note regarding it T take from Banbury's | t 


History of Ancient Geography (pp. 643-4): “The 
name of Jara has certainly some resemblance with 
Iabadius, supposing that to be the correct form 
of the name, and, what is of more consequence, 
Ptulomy adds that it sigmfies ‘the island of 
barley,” which is really the meaning of the name of 


| On the other hand, the abund 2 of gold 








to the island in question (8} degrees of south 
lutitude) also agrees very well with that of Java: 
or no value can be attached to this coincidence 





would suit well with Sumatra, which has 


little or no gold found in Java. The metropolis 


at its western extremity would thus corr 





with Achin, place that must always haye been 
one of the principal cities of the island. In 


size, assigning it a length of only about 100 Geog. 
miles, while Java is 9° or 540 G. miles in longth, 
and Sumatra more than 900 G. miles, It seems 
not improbable that in this case, a8 in several 


others, he mixed up particulars which really refer- 


red to the two different islands, and applied them 
to one only: but it is strange that if he had any 
and Java, be should have no notion that they 
were of very large size, at the same time that 
he had such greatly exaggerated ideas of the 
dimensions of Ceylon.” Mannert took Inbadios 
to be the small island of Banka on the 5.E. 
of Sumatra. For the application of thename of 
Java to tho Island of Sumatra, sec Yule’s Marco 


| Polo, vol. IT, p. 266, note 1. 


Regarding the Islands of the Satyrs, Lassen says 
(Ind. Alt., vol. ITT, p. 252): The threo islands, called 
knowledge attained by Ptolemy of the Indian Archi- 


| according to the fabulous accounts of mariners, they 


had tails like the demi-gods of that name in Greek 
Bali, the largest islands on the north and east coasts 
of Java, and of which the first figures prominently 
in the oldest legends of Java; the second, on the 


writer in Smith's Dictionary of Classical Geography 


thinke:these islands were perhaps the Anamba 


Gindai islands are dropped far way. But it 
would not be difficult to show that Ptolemy's 
islands have been located almost at random, or as 

Ftolemy locates the Manioclai Islands, of 
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which he reckons ten, about 10 degrees eastward 
from Ceylon. There is no such group however 
tobe found in thet position, or near it, and we 
may safely conclude that the Maniolai isles are 
as mythical as the magnetic rocks they were 
maid to contain. In an account of India, written 
of the close of the 4th or beginning of the Sth 
century, at the request either of Palladius or 
of Lausius, to whom Palladina inscribed his 
Historia Lausiaca, mention is made of these 
rocks : “At Muziris,” saya Prianls, in his notice 
of this account™ “our traveller stayed some time, 
and occupied himself in studying the soil and 
climate of the place and the customs and manners 
of ita inhabitants. He also made enquiries about 


Ceylon, and the best mode of getting there, but — east: and south by the unknown land, on the 


did not care to undertake the voyage when he 
heard of the dangers of the Sinhalese channel, 
of the thousand isles, the Maniolai which impede 
its navigation, and the loadstone rocks which 
bring disaster and wreck on all iron-bound ships.” 
And Masi'di, who had traversed this sea, says that 
ships sailing on it were not fastened with iron 
nails, ita waters so wasted them. (The Indian 
Travels of Apollonine af Tyana, §., p. 197). 
After Ptolemy's time a different position was 
now and again assigned to these rocks, the direc- 
tion in which they were moved being more and 
more to westward. Priaulx (p. 247), uses this 
a3 On argument in support of his contention that 
the Roman traffic in the eastern sens gradually 
declined after 273 A.D., and finally disappeared. 
How, otherwise, he asks, can we acoount for the 
fact that the loadstone rocks, those myths of 
Roman geography, which, in Ptolemy's time, the 
flourishing days of Roman commerce, lay some 
degrees castward of Ceylon, appear A.D. 400 
barring ite western approach, and A.D. 5460 have 
advanced up tothe very mouth of the Arabian Gulf. 
But on the Terrestrial Globe of Martin Behem, 
Nuremberg A.D. 1492, they are called Manillas, 
and are placed immediately to the north of Java 
Major. Aristotle speaks of a magnetic mountain 
on the coast of India, and Pliny repeats the story. 
Elsproth states that the ancient Chinese authors 
also speak of magnetic mountains in the southern 
een on the coasts of Tonquin and Cochin-China, 
and allege regarding them that if foreign ships 
which are bound with plates of iron approach 


them, such ships are there detained, and can in no | 


case pasa these places. (Tennant's Ceylon, vol. I, 
p. 444 n.) The origin of the fable, which represents 
the magnetic rocks aa fatal to vessels fastened with 
iron nails, is to be traced to the peculiar mode in 


| 


aL ) ‘ | 
Wilford (As. Res. vol. XIV, pp. 429.30), givesthefable | 
; ing these rocks from tha Chaturee Chinddmans 
ft #6 Dear Pirindra or the lion's 


them with those 





which the Ceylonese and Malays have at all times 
constructed their boats and canoes, these being 
put together without the use of iron nails; the 
planks instead being secured by wooden bolta, 
and stitched together with cords spun from the 
fibre of the cocoanut. “The Third Calender," 
in the Arabian Nights Entertainment, gives « lively 
account of his shipwreck upon the Loadstone 
Mountain, which he tells us was entirely covered 
towards the sea with the naila that belonged to the 
immense number of ships which it had destroyed. 
Car. 3. 
Postrionw oF THE Srvar. 

1. The Sinai are bounded on the north by 

the part of Sériké already indicated, on the 


west by India beyond the Ganges, along the line 
defined as far as the Great Gulf and by the Great 


Gulf itself, and the parts immediately adjacent 


thereto, and by the Wild Beast Gulf, and by 


that frontier of the Sinai around which are 
placed the [khthyophagoi Aithiopes, 
according to the following outline :-— 

2. After the boundary of the Gulf on the 
side of India the mouth of 


the river Aspithra ............ 170° 16° 
Sources of the river on the 

eastern side of the Saman- 

thinos range .:............. 180° 26° 
The month of the river 

Ambastes .......ccccscsssccsen 176° 10° 


The sources of the river,,..,. 179° 90° 15° 
Bhabana, & town... ....6sce0.0. 177° 8° 30° 
Mouth of theriver Sainos ... 176° 20° 6° 30° 
The Southern Cape ......... 175° 15" 4° 
The head of Wild Beast Gulf 176° 3° 
The Cape of Satyra .....,,.. 175° on the line 
Gulf of the Sinai™ ,,.......... 178° 2° 20° 
3. Around the Gulf of the Sinai dwell the 


 fish-eating Aithiopians, 


Month of the river Eot- 


Sources of the river .,..,, 180° 40° = 8. 
Where it falls into the 
Fiver Sainog..........0«. 180° on the line. 
*. The most northern parts are possessed 


by the Sémanthinci, whoaresituated above , 
Plae* in fos lion's mouth or Straits of Singspar, 
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the range that bears their name. Below them, | 
and below the range are the Akadrai, after 
whomarethe As pith rai, then along the Great 
Gulf the Am bastai, and around the gulfs 
immedintely adjoining the Ikhthyophagoi 


Sinal. 

5. The interior towns of the Sinai are 
named thus :— 
Albendira ...cci.ccceeecdisceenes 17820" 21°15" 
Aspithra ........... cape SoLig 16° 


Kokkonagara .............. 17° 50° 2 §&. 
Garath& ....cscscsecneaesesessee LOOPS’ 4B. 
which they say has neither brazen walls nor 
anything else worthy of note, It is encompas- 
sed on the side of Kattigara towards the west by 
the unknown land, which encircles the Green 
Sea as far as Cape Prason, from which begins, | 
as has been said, the Gulf of the Batrakheian 
Sea, connecting the land with Cape Rhapton, 
and the southern parts of Azania. 

It has been pointed out how egregiously Prolemy 


misconceired the configuration of the coast of Asia | 


beyond the Great Gulf, making it ran southward 
and then turn westward, and proceed in that direc- 
tion till it reached the coast of Africa below the 
latitude of Zanzibar. The position, therefore of 
the places he names, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. By the Wild Beast Gulf may per- 
haps be meant the Galf of Tonquin, and by the Gulf 
of the Sinai that part of the Chinese Sea which is — 
beyond Hai-nan Island. The river Rottioris 
may perhaps be the river of Canton. Thinai, 
or Sinai, may have been Nankin, or better perhaps 
Si-gnan-fa, inthe province of Shen-si, called by 
Marco Polo, by whom it was visited, Ken-jan-fa. 
“It-was probably,” says Yule (Marco Polo, vol. I, 
p. 21)“ the most celebrated city in Chinese history 
and the capital of several of the most potent dynas- 
ties. In the days of its greatest famo it was called 
Chaggan.” Iteppeara to have been an ancient 
tradition that the city was sarrounded by brazen 
walls, bot this Ptolemy regarded as a more fable. 
The author of the Periplide(o. G4), has the following 
notioe of the place :—" There lies somewhere in the 
interior of Thina,s very great city, from which 
silk, cither raw or spun or woven into cloth is 


carried overland to Barygaza through Baktria or | 


by the Ganges to Limyriké . .. Its situation is 
under the Lesser Bear.” Ptolemy bas placed it 3 
dogrees south of the equator | 

[ hore subjoin, for comparison, a passage from 
Ammianus Marcellinus which traverses the ground 
covered by Ptolemy's description of Central and — 


of the fourth century of our era, and was a well in- 


formed writer, and careful in his statement of facts 
The extract is from the 23rd Book of his History:— 


(of Asia) you reach the Hyrkanians, who border 
on the sea which bears their name. Here, as the 
poorness of the soil kills the seeds committed to 
it, the inhabitants care but little for agriculture. 
They live by hunting game, which is beyond 
measure varied and abundant. Tigers show them- 
selrea here in thousands, and many other wild 
beasts besides. I bearin mind that I have already 


| described the nature of the contrivances by which 


these animals are caught. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the people never put hands 
to the plough, for where the soil is found richer 


| than usual the fields are covered with crops. . In 


places, moreover, thatare adapted for being plant- 
ed-out, gardens of fruit-trees are not wanting, 
and the sea also supplies many with the means of 
livelihood. Two rivers flow throngh the country 
whose names are familiar to all, the Oxus and 
Maxors. Tigersat times, when pressed by hun- 
ger on their own side of these rivers, swim over to 
the opposite side and, before the alarm can be raised, 
ravage all the neighbourhood where they land. 
of great power, two on the sea-board, Socunda 
and Saramanna, and the others inland— 
Agmorna and Solen, and Hyrkana, which 
rank above the others. The country next to this 
people on the north is said to be inhabited by the 
Abii, & most pious race of men, accustomed to 
despise all things mortal, and whom Jupiter (ae 
Homer with his orer-fondness for fable sings) looks 
down upon from the summits of Mount Ida. The 
seats immediately beyond the Hyrkanians form the 
dominions of the Margiani, who are nearly on 
all sides round hemmed in by high hills, and conse- 
quently shot out from the sea, Though their 


| deficiency of water, they have nevertheless some 


towns, and of these the more notable are Jasonion 
and Antiochia and Niswa, Tho adjoining region 
belongs to the Baktriani, a nation hitherto 
addicted to war and very powerful, and slways 
troublesome to their neighbours, the Persians, 
before that people had reduced all the surrounding 
own name and nationality. In old times, however, 
¢ven Arsakes himself found the kings who ruled 
in Baktriana formidable foes to contend with. 
Most parts of the country are, like Margiana, far 
distant from the sea, but the soil is productive, 
and the cattle that are pastured on the plains and 
hill-sides, are compact of structure, with limbs 
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both stout and strong, as may be judged from 
the camels which were brought from thence by 
Mithridates and seen by the Romans during tho 


siege of Cyzicus, when they saw thia species of | 


animal for the first time, A great many tribes, 
among which the Tochari are the most dis- 
tinguished, obey the Baktrians. Their country 1s 
watered, like Italy, by numerous rivers, and of 
these the Arte mis and 4Anriaspes after their 
union, and in like manner the combined Ochus 
and Orchomanes, ewell with their confluent 
waters the vast stream of the Oxus. Here aleo 
cities are to be found, and these are laved by dif- 
ferent rivers. The more important of them are 
Chatra and Charte and Alicodra and Astacia and 
Menapila, and Baktra itself, which is both the 
capital and the name of the nation. The people, who 
live at the very foot of the mountains, are called 
the Sogdii, through whose country flow two 
rivers of great navigable capacity,the Araxates 
and Dymas, which rushing impetuously down 
from the mountains and passing into a level plain, 
form a lake of yast extent, called the O xian. Here, 
among other towns, Alexandria, and Kyreschata, 
and Drepsa the Metropolis, are well known to fame, 
Contiguous to the Sogdians are the Sacae, an un- 
civilized people, inhabiting rugged tracts that yield 
nothing beyond pastare for cattle, and that are, 
therefore, unadorned with cities. They lie onder 
Mounts Askanimioand Komedus. Beyond 
the valleys at the foot of these mountains and the 
village which they call Lithinon Pyrgon 
(Stone Tower) lies the very long road by which 


traders pursue their journey who start from this | 


point to reach the Séres. In the parts around 


are the declivities by which the mountains called | 


Imaus and the Tapourian range, sink down to the 
level of the plains. The Skythians are located 
within the Persian territories, being conterminons 
with the Asiatic Sarmatiaona, and touching 
the furthest frontier of the Alani. They live, as 
it were, a sort of secluded life, and are reared in 
solitude, being scattered over districts that lie far 
apart, and that yield for the sustenance of life a 
moan and scanty fare. The tribes which inhabit 
these tracts are various, but it would be soperflaons 
‘for me to enumerate them, hastening as I am to 
a diferent subject. One fact must, however, be 
stated, that there are in these communities which 
are almost shut out from the rest of mankind by 
tho inhospitable natare of their country, some men 
geotle and pious,as for instance, the Jaxartes 
and the Galaktophagi, mentioned by the post 
Homer in this verse: 


PAaerog¢dyax dSiwere ducoordre def pamay, 





2 Tt wee a notion long provalent that silk was. 
from the leaves of trees. Thus Virgil (Geory. If a) 


* Veller 





“ Among the many rivera of Skythia which either 
fall natorally into larger ones, or glide onward to 
reach at last the sea, the Roe mn us isof renown, 
and the Jaxartesand the Talicus, butof cities 
they are not known to have more than bot three, 
Aspabota and Chaourianna and Saga. 

“ Beyond these places in the two Skythiaa and 
on their eastern side lie the Séres, who are girt 
in by a continuous circle of lofty mountain-peaks, 
and whose territory is noted for its vast extent 
and fertility, On the west they have the Sky- 
thians for their next neighbours, and on the 
north and east they adjoin solitudes covered 
over with snow, and on the south extend as far 
aa India and the Ganges. The mountains refer- 
red to are called Anniva and Nazaricium and 
Asmira and Emodon and Opurocara. Through 
this plain which, as we have said,” is cinctarell 


on all sides by steep declivities, and through 


regions of vast extent, flow two famous rivers, the 
(Echardes andthe Bautisus, with a slower 
current. The country is diversified in its character, 
here expanding into open plains, and there rising 
in gentle undulations. Hence it is marvellously 
fruitful and well-wooded, and teeming with cattle. 





_ Various tribés inhabit the moat fartile districts, and 


of theso the Alitrophagi and Annibi and 
Sizyges and Chard i are exposed to blasts from 
the north and to frosts, whilethe Eabannae and 
Agmirae and Essedones, who outshineallthe 


other tribes, look towards the rising sun. Nextto 


these, on their western side, are the Atha gorae 
and the Aspacarae. The Betae, again, are 
situated towards the lofty mountains fringing the 
south, andare famed for their cities which, though 
few in number are distinguished for their size and 
wealth ; the largest of them being Asmira, and 
Essedon and Asparata and Sera, which are 
beantifnl cities and of great celebrity. The Séree 
themselves lead tranquil lives, and are aversa to 
arms and war, and since pedple whose temper is 
thas sedate and peaceful relish their ease, they 
give no trouble to any of their neighbours, They 
enjoy a climate at once agreeable and salubrious ; 
the sky ia clear and the prevailing winds are 
wonderfully mild and genial. The country is 
well-shaded with woods, and from the trees the 
inhabitants gather a product which they make 
into what may be called fleeces by repeatedly 
beaprinkling- it with water. The material thos 
formed by saturating the soft down with moisture 
it exquisitely fine, and when combed out and spun 
into woof is woven into silk, an article of dreas 
formerly worn only by the great, but now with. 
out any distinction even by the very poorest. 


s ut folite a ‘ t , Beree."’ ‘ 
(XV, i, 20) describes aiik ius corded off the tk of certain 






The Séres themselves live in the moat frugal 


manner, more 0 indeed than any other people in 


the world, They seek after a life as free os 


the value of the goods offered for sale; and so 


products. Beyond the Séres livethe Ariani,ez- | 


posed to the blasts of the north wind. Through 
Arias, which forms a vast lake bearing the same 
name, This same Aria has numerous towns, 
Nisibis aod Alexandria are the most notable. If 


The River Ortogordomaris, which is larger than 
and Naulibus and Ortopana, from which the navi- 
gation along the coast to the borders of Media in 


the immediate neighbourhood of the Caspian | 


Gates extends to 2,200 stadia. Contiguous to the 
ropanisatae just named are the Drangiani, 
seated quite close to the hills and watered by a 
river called the Arabian, because it rises in 
to boast of in particular, Prophthasia and Ariaape, 
and directly confronting them, Arachoaia 
Indians. It is watered by a stream of copious 
volume derived from the Indus,'that greatest of 
named, This stream, which is less than the 
Indus, forma the lake callad Arachotoscrene. 
interior of Persian is Gedrosia, which on the 
right touches the Indian frontier. It ia watered 
by several streams, of which the Artabius is the 
most considerable. Where it is inhabited by the 
Barbitani the mountains sink down to the 
lains. A number of rivers issue from their very 
tress. Paosanias, who wrote about 180 A.D. is the first 
il who writes with ney ie of correct. 
Seger pe ta Bog i 8 
BA a Ted, 6; ib. 21, 5s 9 rie 
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base to join the Indus, and these all lose their 
names when absorbed into that mightier stream. 


Here too, besides the islands there are cities, of 





- end, lost in entering into a minute account of the 


Car. 4. 

Posttiow or tHe Istawp or TAPROBANE. 

1. Opposite Cape Kéry, which is in India, 
is the projecting point of the Island of Ta pro- 
bané, which was called formerly Simou- 
ndou, and now Saliké. The inhabitants 


those of women, The country produces rice, 
of every sort—of gold and of silver and other 
2. The point already referred to as lying 
opposite to Kéry is called North Cape 
(Boreion Akron) and lies ...... 126° 12° 30’ 
8. The descriptive outline of the rest of the 
island is as follows :-— 
ig situated in ....c.sessersenee0 126° 12° 30° 
comes Cape Galiba............ 124° 11° 30’ 
Margans, a town ....e00s-+. 123° 30" 10° 20° 
Tdgana, & tOWD .....0cesceers 3°20") =—8 50" 
Anarismoundon, & COPE rere. 122° T 45° 
Mouth of the River Soana,,, 122°20° 6° 15’ 
Sources of the river ......... 124°30" 3° 
Haven of Priapis ..... ...... 122 3° 40° 
4, Anoubingara ............ 121° a? 40" 
Headland of Zeus ...-s-res... 120°30° 1° 
Prastdie Tay ss-s:esree-s10-- 221° 9° 
Noubartha, a town.......----. 121°40’ ontheline. 
Month of the river Azanos... 123° 20" 1° 8. 
The sources of the river...... 126° 1 N, 
Oddka, @ town......cc:-sccevcee LES? 2° 6. 
Ornein, (Birds’ Pomt) 4 
anadlawidl  sscrccievonswstveves 100) 2° 30° 








a8 T, ae of the t em, anys Eosmas, is tho great 
sun, a matchless sight. 
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&. Dagaua, oa town 
sacred to the Moon ...... 126° 2 86. 
Eorkobara,atown ...... 127°20° 2°20'°5 
Cape of Dionysos ......... 130° Ps s 
Kétaion Cape ........... 132° 30° 2° 20° 5 
Mouth of the river 

Barakls ......ccccecssee AGL° SO’ 1° 8 N. 
Sources of the river ...... 128° S FH. 
Bikana, a town . . 191° 1° 20H. 
The haven of “Bandon 

or Mardoulamné ...... 131° 2° 20’ N 

6. Abaratha, a town... 131° o 15’ N 
Haven of the Sun (Helion 

Limbn) 16. .+s np: se-cess wee. 100? 4° 
Great Coast (Aigislos 

Megas) vevenssesens 130° 4? 90’ 
Prokouri, sa town ,,....... 191° 5° 20° 
The haven of Rizala.,.... 190° 20° 6°30’ 
Oxeia, a headland ....,.... 130° 7 30° 
Month of the riverGangés 129° 7° 20° 
The sources of the river... 127° 7 15’ 


Spatana Haven .,........2 129° 8° 
7. Nagidiba or Naga- 


dinn, 2 TOWN ..scesccsseecee LEO B° Si) 
Anoubingara, a town...... 128° 20° 9° 40° 
Modouttou,a mart......... 128° 11° 20’ 
Month of the river Phosis 127° 11° 20° 
The sources of the river... 126° ‘ 
Talakiry (or Aakoté,) a 

wer... sesckaccuwacee escee Leo 20’) 611° 80" 
After which the North Cape. 


8. The notable mountains of the island are 
those called Galiba, from which flow the 
Phasis and the Ganges, and that called Malaia, 
from which flow the Soanas and the Azanos 
and the Barakés, and at the base of this range, 
towards the sea, are the feeding grounds of the 
elephants. 

%. The most northern parts of the Island are 
possessed by the Galiboi andthe Mondont- 
toi, and below these the Anourogrammoi 
and the Nagadiboi, and below the Anouro- 
grammoithe §oanoi, and below the Nagadiboi 
the Sennoi, and below these the Sand o- 
kandai, towards the west, and below these 
towards the feeding grounds of the elephants 
the Boumasanoi, and theTarakhoi, who 
are towards the east, below whom are the 
Békanoi and Diordouloi, and furthest 
south the Rhogandanoi, and the Nagei- 


ro. 





10. The inland towns in the island are 
these :— 
Anourogrammon, ie 





pe Saez . 124°10° = 40° 
Ade@igamon ...cccccccecree LEO? > 
Podouksd .......0sssesceees 124° a 40°. 
Nakadouba ..... . 128° 30° on the Line. 


Il. Infront of Taproband lies a group of 
islands which they say number 1378. Those 
whose names are mentioned are the following :— 


| ee (or Onangana) 120°15’ 11° 20’ 


checeucececveerete Dal” ay OL 16 
Aigiita fav casere «. LIB 8° 30° 
LITTHO@OML «ase 119° B° 30’ 
Monakhé,.. aah 1)6° 4° 15’ 
Ammind .,,...<0::0- Al? 4° 30" 
12 Earkos., 118° 40" 8, 
Philékoa ........- ~ L16°30’ 2 40° 8. 
Kalandadroua .. . ERI 5° 30’ 8. 
Abrana  .. oss. 134° 4° 20° 8: 
BOGE oo .ccerssessee anita . 126° 6° 30’ 8, 
Balaka..... . 1 5° 30° 8 
Pla cocccsraersscassees a is : a 
Goumara ,.... eveen DOO 1° 40’ 8, 
13. Zaba... oo eee 135° on the Line. 
Zibala ....cs0esee gusee daDe 4°15’ N, 
Nagadiba.... » 135° 8° 30° 
BOuUSOUSTA .ie.cccessessesace 135° 11° 15’ 


14. Let such then be the mode of describing 
in detail the complete circuit of all the pro- 
vinces and satrapies of the known world, and 
cote soem in the ontset of this com- 

om how the known portion of the earth 
should be delineated both on the sphere and in 
& projection on a plane surface exactly in the 
same manner and proportion as what is traced 


on the solid sphere, and since it is convenient 


to accompany such descriptions of the world 
with a summary sketch, exhibiting the whole 
in one comprehensive view, let me now there- 
fore give such a sketch with due observance of 
the proper proportion. 


This island of Taprobandé changed 
name with notable froqueney, fege Donan 
and other Sanskrit works it is called Laak&, but 
this was an appellation unknown to the Greeks. 
They called it at first Antichthonos, being under 
the belief that it was a region belonging to the 
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opposite portion of the world (Pliny, lib. Ve. xsi 
In the time of Alexandor, when its situation was 
better understood, it was called Taprobané. Me- 
gasthends mentions it under this name, and re- 
marke that it was divided (info two) by a river, that 
its inhabitants were called Palaeogoni and that it 
produced more gold ind peat of lke ‘siee tian 
India. From our author we learn that the old 
name of the island was Simoundou, and that 
Taprobané, ita next name, wis obsolete in his time, 
being replaced by Saliké. The author of the 
Periplis states, on the other hand, that Taprobané 
was the old name of the island, and that in his 
time it was called Palai Simoundou. The section 
of bis work however in which this statement 











oceurs (§ 61) is allowed to be hopelessly corrupt. | 





According to Pliny, P nundus was the name 
of the capital town, and also of the river on whose 
banks it stood. How long the island continued to 
be called Saliké does not appear, but it was subse- 
quently known under such names as Serendivas, 
Sirlediba, Serendib, Zeilan, and Sailan, from which 
the transition is easy to the name which it now 
beara, Ceylon. 

With regard to the origin or derivation of the 
majority of these names the most competent 
acholars have been divided in their opinions. Ac- 
cording to Lassen the term Palaiogonoi waa aelect- 


ed by Megasthenés to designate the inhnbitants | 


of the island, as it conveyed the idea entertained 
of them by the Indians that they were RAkshasas, 
or giants, ‘the sons of the progenitors of the 
world.’ To this it may be objected that Megas- 
thenés did not intend by the term to describe the 
inhabitants, but merely to give the name by which 
they were known, which was different from that 
of the island. Schwanbeck again suggested that 
the term might be a transliteration of Pali-janis, 
a Sanskrit compound, which he took to mean 
“ men of the sacred doctrine” (Ind. Ant., vol. V1, 
p. 129, n.) But, as Prinals has pointed out (Apel/on. 
af Tyana, p. 110), this is an appellation which 

could scarcely have been given to others than 


learned votaries of Buddhism, and which could — 
scarcely be applicable to a people who were not — 


even Buddhist till the reign of Asoka, who was 


Megasthenéa aoquirad his knowledge of India. 
Besiden, it has been pointed out by Goldsticker (Le. 
n. 59} that Pali has not the meaning here attri- 
buted to it. He adda that the nearest approach 
he-could find to Palalogann Se—pére on Ss Ss 
side of the river’ and jands ‘a people’; 

therefore, “x people on the other side of the river’ 
Tennent, in conclusion, takes the word to be a 
Hellenized form of Pali-pwtra, ‘the sons of the 
Pali,’ the first Prasian colonists of the island. A 


found, aa has bean before noticed, im thet 


satiafactory explanation of Palai-Simoundou 
has not yet been hit on. That given by Lassen, 
P&li-Simanta, or Head of the Sacred Law, has been 
discredited. We come now to Taprobané. 
This is generally regurded as a transliteration of 
Tamraparnt, the name which Vijoya, who, 
according to tradition, led the first Indian colony 


into Caylon, gave to the place where he first landed, . 


and which name was afterwards extended to the 
whole island. It is also the name of a river in 
Tinnereli, and it has, in consequence, been sup- 
posed that the ocolonista, already referred to, 
had been, for some time, settled on ita banks be- 
fove:shayimemncyes: 02 Cet The word means 
pangi (ace Ind. Ant, Vol. XIII, pp. $38) and ia 








of Adika on the Girndr rock. Another name, 
applied to it by Brahmanical writers, is Dwipa- 
Rivana, ie, ‘the island of RAvana, whence per- 
haps Taprobané.” Saliké, Serendivas, and 


otha walaneranh Ane all considered to be 


According to a different view these names are to 
be referred to the Javanese sela, ‘a precious stone,’ 
but this explanation is rejected by Yule (Marco 
Polo, vol. I, p. 296, . 6). For Saliké, Tennent 
suggests an Egyptian origin, Siela-keb, i.¢, ‘the 
land of Siela.’ 

Little more was known in the west respecting the 
island beyond what Megasthenés had communicat- 
ed until the reign of the Emperor Claudius, when 
an. embassy was sent to Rome by the Sinhalese 
accounts of the power and justice of the Boman 
people that he beeame desirous of entering into 
alliance withthem. He had derived his knowledge 
of them from a castaway upon his island, the freed- 
man of a Roman called Anniua Plocamus. The 


artes Se Sen cask al EL 
They gave an interesting, if not a very accurate, 
account of their country, which has been preserved 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. VI). Their friendly visit, 


operating conjointly with the discovery of the 


qnick passage to and from the East by means of 
the monsoon, gave a great impetus to commercial 

enterprise,and the rich marta, to which aocess had 
thas been opened, soon began to be frequented by 
the galleys of the West, Ptolemy, living in Alexan- 
dria, the great entrepét in those days of the Eastern 
traffic, very probably acquired from traders arrir- 
ing from Ceylon, his knowledge concerning it, 
which ia both wonderfully eopious, and at the 
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quoted, observes in a foot-note (vol. [, p. 635) that 
coast which he describes as bays («éAwor) from the 
(Aupuzjer) ;** of the former he particularises two, Pati 


of its magnitude, which like all his predecessors he 
the merit of having determined properly tte gene- 
ral form and outline, as well aa ita actual position 
with reference to the adjoining con‘inent, pointson — 
which the most vague and erroneous notions had 

prevailed up to his time, the author of the Pertplis 
for instancedeseribing the island as extending so far 
weatward that it almost adjoined Azania in Africa. 
The actual position of Ceylon is between 5° 55’ 
and 9° 51’ N. lat., and 7° 42’ and 81° 55’ E. long. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 271§ 
miles, ita greatest width 1374 miles, and ite area 
about one-sixth smaller than that of Ireland. | 
Ptolemy however made it extend through no lesa | 
than 15 degrees of Intitude and 12 of longitude. 

He thus brought it down more than two degrees 
south of the equator, while he carried its north- 
ern extremity up to 124° N. lat., nearly 3 degrees 
north of ita true position. He has thus represented 
it as being 20 times larger thun it really is. 
Thijs extravagant over-estimate, which had ita 
origin in the Mythological Geography of the Indian 
Brihmans, and which was adopted by the islanders 


























five, and from their position they seem to repre- 
joint influence of the rivers and the current, and 
known to the Arate by the name of “ gobba.” 
Ceylon ia watered by numerous streams, some 
important is the Mahiweligangd, w a 
sources in the vicinity of Adam's Peak, and which, - 
ocean near Trinkinamalai. Ptolemy calla it the 
Lassen, huwever (Ind. Al, vol. III, p. 21), 


themselves, as well as by the Greeks, waa shared | identifies the Azanos with the Kalagangi which 
also by the Arab geographers Maati'di, Idrisi, and | enters the sea a little farther north than the 


Abu'l-fidA, and by auch writers as Marco Polo. In 
consequence of these misrepresentations it came 
to be questioned at one time whether Ceylon or 
Sumatra was the Taprobané of the Greeks, and 
Eant undertook to prove that it was Madagascar 
(Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. I, p. 10 andn.). Ptolemy 
has so far departed from his usual practice that 
he gives some particulars respecting it, which 
lie out of the sphere of Geography, strictly so 


river of Bentote, and is a larger stream. | 
groups which occupy the interior of the island 
south-east of these mountains; malei is the 
Tami] word for “ mountain.” 


called. He is mistaken in stating that the tiger The places which he has named along the coast - 
ig found in Ceylon, but he has not fallen into | and im the interior have been identified, though 


error on any other point which he has notioed. 
It may be remarked that the natives still wear 
their hair in the effeminate manner which he has 
he begins at its northern extremity, procee 
along the east coast to Point Pedro. “In his map | 
he has laid down the position of eight promon- 
tories, the mouths of five rivers and four bays and 
harbours, and in the interior he had ascertained 


of Taprobané according to Ptolemy and Pliny, 
in vol. L. of his work, aa follawa :— 


tee ba 





bhana—the Diving, ¢. «. Pearl Fishery.) 


that there were thirteen provincial divisions, and Port of Priapis with Negombo.* 
nineteen towns, besides two emporia on the coast, Cape of Zeus at Colombo. 

five great estuaries, which he terms lakes, two Prasidés Bay, with Colombo Bay. 
bays and two chains of mountains, one of them Noubartha with Barberyn. 
gurrounding Adam's Peak, which he designates | Odoka with Hikkode. 


as Malaia, the name by which the hills that Cape Ornedn (of Birds) with Point de Galle. 


OO SS 


™ Tennent here seems to have confounded Aiuqr, a | however, etymologically connected. = 
hawn or creek, with Align, 2 lake. The words are, ™ This was no doubt a name given by the Greeks, 








atote, which ia better). 
Oxein Cape (Sharp point) with Foul Point. 
tae AS irasalaise tha site near the Bay 
Nagadiba or Nagadina witha site near the Day. 
Modouttou with Kokelay. 
On the North Coast :— 
places hoth Nagadiba and Modouttou on the north- 
With reapect to places in the interior of the 
island Tennent says (vol. I, p. 536, mn. 2): “ His 
(Ptolemy's) Maagrammum would appear ona 
first glance to be Mahigim, but as he calls it the 


metropolis, and places it beside the great river, it | 


is evidently Bintenne, whose ancient name was 
“ Mahdyangana” or “ Mahiwelligim.” His Anu- 
rogrammum, which he calls Bacileor “the 
royal residence,” is obviously Anurddhapura the 
Ptolemy (Mahawdiwo, pp. 50-65). The province 
of the Modutti in Ptolemy's list has a dlose 
resemblance in nam¢, though not in position, to 
Mantote; the people ra rie still 


gonandanoi—his Nagadibii are identical 
with the Nigadiva of the Mahawdiso; and the 
islet to which he has given the unt 
occupies nearly the position of the aca, Whid 
nds Noun 044 cnatann to believe were eo-called by 
the Portuguese,—“ Baxos” or “ Baixoa” “ Sunken 
Rocks.” The Rhogandanoi were located m 
the south-west of the island. The sea, which 
at one time borne their name, as it was called by 
the Arab narigators “the sea of Horkand.” The 
group of islands lying before Ceylon is no doubt 
that of the Maldives. 

Kiavtios Protewt’s Grocrarny oF 
Centra, Aéta. | 
Ptolemy's Indian Geography, I annex as « suitable 





| Mbarbisih.:¢<ccasssstaesesseasne T° 
| Sorba (Pe ee cs ee 


his Geography in ita entirety of Central and 


| to the more salient pointe, 


Boor VI, Car. 9. 
Posrtiow of HTREANTA. 

1, Hyrkanias is bounded on the north by 
from the extreme point of the boundary line 
with Média as far as the mouth of the river 
Oxus which lies in............ 100° 43° 5° 
Saramanné, s town..,........ 94° 15° 40° 30° 


| Mouth of the Maxéra......... 97° 20° 41° 30’ 


Mouth of the Sokanda ...... 97°20’ 42° 
Mouth of the river Oxos ... 100° 43° 5 


3. On the west by the part of Média al- 


| ready mentioned as faras Mount Kordnos [in 


which part of Média is 
Saramanné.,.... 94°15" 40° 30°] 
4. onthe south by Parthia, along the 
side of it described as passing through the range 
of Korénos, and on the east by Margiand 
through the mountainous region which connecta 
inhabited by the Maxérai, andthe Asta- 
bénoi and below the Maxérai by the Eh rén- 
doi, after whom comes the country adjacent to 
the Korinos range, Arsitis, and below the 
Astabénoi is the country called Sira- 
kéné., 
these :— 


iran Gian > he 





98° 30° 
99° 30° 


Ae 
41° 30’ 
40° 30’ 
40° 10’ 
40° 30° 
89° 40’ 
39° 55° 
oe 


Kiasape.......sssseessscasseneeeeee 
7. Binake ...ses0s0.e0-.--a2 LOO” 
Hyrkanin, the metropolis..... 98° 50° 


ASMOUPTD on ccsecucreescsenccns 

Maisoka (or Mausoka) ...... 99° 
6, And an island in the 

sea near it called Talka...... 95° 42° 
The name of Hyrkania is preserved to this 


| day in that of Gurkan or Jorjan, a town lying to 


the east of Asteribid. Its boundaries have 
varied at different periods of history. Speaking 
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generally, it corresponds with the modern Mazan- 
deran and Asteribid. Its northern frontier was 
formed by the Kagpian, which was sometimes called 
after it—the Hyrkanian Sea. The river Oxus, 


which is called by the natives on ita banks the | 


Amu-daryd, and by Persian writera the Jihun, 
falls now into the Sea of Aral, but as we learn 
from our author as well as from other ancient 
Writers it was in former times an affluent of the 
Kaspian, a fact confirmed by modern explora- 
tions. Mount Kordnos was the eastern portion 
of the lofty mountain chain called the Elburz, 


Kaspian, The River Maxérais mentioned by 
Pliny (lib. VI, ¢. xiv, sec. 18) who calle it the 
Mareras. It has been variously identitied, as with 
the Tejin, the Gurgan, the Atrek and others. 
The metropolis of Hyrkania is called by Ammin- 
nus Marcellinus (c. xxii, sec. 6) Hyrkana, 
which is probably the Gurkan already mentioned. 
Car. 10, 
Posiriox or Manoiawe. 

Margiané is bounded on the west by 
Hyrkania, along the side which has been al- 
ready traced, and on the north by a part of 
Skythis extending from the mouths of the 
river Oxus as far as the division towards 


Baktriané, which lies in 103°-—43°, and on | 


the south by part of Areia along the parallel 
of latitude ronning from the boundary towards 
Hyrkania and Parthia through the Sari phi 


range, as far as the extreme point lying 109°— | 


39°, and on the east by Baktriand along 
the mountainous region which connects the 
said extremities. A considerable stream, the 
Margos, flows through the country, and its 
sources lie IM ..ie.-0+se0s002----- 105° P 
while it falls into the Oxus in 102°—43° 30’. 

2. The parts of it towards the river Orns 
are possessed by the Derbikkai, called also 
the Derkeboi, and below them the M asa a- 
getai, after whom the Parnoi and the 
Diasi, below whom occurs the desert of 
Margiana, and more to the east than are 
the Ta pouroi. 

a. The erties of it are— 
PRBE oes ap she peasentnateesretae 103° 47° 
Sins (or Séna).........-..0.-+5, 102730" 49° 20° 
Arathe ......crs0 rena pe Hers » 103° 30" 42° 30° 
Argedina .ocsccsccseteverensesess LOI 20") 41° 40° 
Tasonion .....,..:.0-. doteetevee 108° 80! 41° 30° 

4. There unites with the River Margos, 
another stream flowing from the Sariphi range 








of which the sourves lie,..... 103° 
Antiokheia Margiang......... 1062 40° 20° 
Nisaia or Nignia ........00:-.105° 89° 10° 


“ Inearly periods,” says Wilson( Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 143), Margiana seems to have been unknown 
part at least, comprised within the limita of Parthia. 
In the days of the later geographers, it had 


_ undergone the very reverse relation, and had, to 
which runs along the southern shores of the | 
| include great part of the original Parthia. It is 


all appearance, extended its boundaries so as to 


evident from Strabo's notice of the latter (lib. XI, 
c. ix) that there was left little of it except the 
name; and in Ptolemy no part of Parthia appears 
abore the mountains.” Strabo saya of it (lib. XI, 
c.x) “ Antiokhos Sétér admired ita fertility, he 
enclosed a circle of 1,500 stadia with a wall, and 
founded a city, Antiokheia. The soil is well adapt- 
ed to vinea. They say that a vine stem has been 
frequently seen there which would require two 
men to girth it, and bunches of grapes two cubits 
in size.” Pliny writes somewhat to the game 
effect. He says (lib. VI, c. xvi): “ Next ‘comes 
Margiand, noted for ita sunny skies; it is the 
it is shut in on all sides by pleasant hills, It 
has @ cirouit of 1,500 stadia, and is difficult of 
approach on account of sandy deserta, which 
extend for 120 miles. It lies confronting a» 
tract of country in Parthia, in which Alexander 
had built Alexandria, a city, which after its 
destruction by the barbarians, Antiokhos, the son 
of Seleucus rebuilt on the same site, The river 
Margus which amalgamates with the Zothale, 
flows through its midst. It was named Syriana, 
but Antiokhos preferred to have it called Antio. 
kheia. It is 80 stadia in circumference. To this 
place Orodes conducted the Romans who were 
taken prisoners when Crassus wna defeated.” 
This ancient city is represented now by Merv. 
The river Margus ia that now called the Murgh-&b 
or Meru-rid. It rises in the mountains of the 
Haziraa (which are a spur of the Paropanisos and 
the Sariphi montes of our author), and loses itself 
ut the sands about 50 miles north-west of the 
city, though in ancient times it appears to have — 





| poured its waters into the Oxua. 


The tribes that peopled Hyrkania and Margiana 
and the other revions that lay to the eastward 
of the Kaspian were for the most part of Skythian 
ongin, and some of them were nomadic, They 
ar described by the ancient writera as brave and 
hardy warriors, hut of repulsive aspect and man- 


| Bers, and addicted to inhuman practices. Ptolemy 
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names five 484 belonging ta ‘Margiana—the 





ea. 

Nisaia or Nigain (the Nesaia of Strabo) has 
been identified by ' ison (Arian. Antig., pp. 142, 
148) with the modern Nissa, a smal] town or 
village on the north of the Elburz mountains, 

Car. 11. 
Postttos or BaxTeuse. 

1 Baktriané is bounded on the west by 
Margiané along the side already described, on 
the north and east by Sogdiané, along the rest 
cf 4s course of the River Oxus, and on the 
 gonth by the rest of Areia, extending from the 
the position of which is...... 109° 39° 
and by the Paropsnisadai along the parallel 
thence prolonged, through where the range of 





















The Derbikes are mentioned by Strabo (lib. 
XL. ¢, xi, sec. 7), who gives this account of them. 
«The Derbikea worahip the earth. They neither | 
sacrifice nor eat the female of any animal. Per- 
gons who attain the age of above 70 years are | 
put to death by them, and their nearest relations | 
eat their flesh. Old women are strangled and then | 
buried. Those who die under 70 years of age 
are not eaten, but are only buried.” 

The Massagetai are referred to afterwards 





Soe his life in a bloody fight against them and | Paropanisos di : ) | 
ee : ee ay ae panisos diverges towards the sources of the 
their queen Somyre came into colli- | Q.ag which lie im se+veners 119° 30" 39° 


sion with their wandering hordes during the 
lib. 1V, cc. xvi, 5Vii). 
‘As regard the origin of their name it is referred 


2 ‘The following rivers which fall into the 
- Oxus flow through Baktriané :— 
The river Okhos, whose 


by Beal (J. B. 4.5. N-6., vol. XVI, pp. 257,279) to BOUTCES Li wens seen ww LL oo 
miaisa—' yreater’ (in Moeso-Gothic} and Yue-ti (or | and the Dargamenés, whose 
chi}. He thus reverts to the old theory of Rémusat gources lie ..,+.0s-:-+-s6s 116° 30° 36° 20° 


notwithstanding the objection of Saint-Martin 
stated in Les Huns Blancs, p- 37, n. 1). | 
The Parnoi, according to Strabo, were & 
branch of the Dabni (lib. XI, ¢. vii, sec. 1) called 
by Herodotos (lib. I, ¢. li) the Daoi, and by our | 
Strabo (lib, XI, ¢. vii, 2) 547" of them: “ Most of 
called DahaiSkythai, and those situated more 


BouTrecs lie PP ot 113° 39° 
epee Bb .ssalllerccstlh set gop 189? 


and the point where this 
joins the Oxus lies in...... n7r3sy 4 
8 Of the other tributaries the Artamis and 
| the Zariaspis unite in,..,.-++ 11° 40° 40° 
before falling into the Oxos 

i ‘iS, aeeeen de 


each separate tribe has its peculiar name. via ia akabantt 

the greater pa of them, are nomadic.” Virgi 4 The Dargamenés and the Okh alao 
iL 4 é mt | . 

(den, lib. VIII, 1. 798) applies to the Dalae | nite im seo. v MilveeRelee OG eck? 80 


THE pcscwasurse= coscacapecess4 we 208” 4° 

5. Of the Paropanisos range, the western 
part is situated in .++ssesrs 111° 30’ 39 
and (the Eastern] im ......++- 119° 30" 39° 

6. The parts of Baktriané in the north 
and towards the River Oxns are inhabited by 
the Salaterai and the Zarias pai, and to 
the south of these up towards the Salaterai the 
Ehomaroi, and below these the Kd moi, 
then the Akinakat, then the Tambyzoi, 
and below the Zariaspai the Tokbharoi, 6 


great people, and below them the Mary kaioi, 
and the Skordai, and the Ouarnoi 
(Varnoi), and still below those the Sa badioi, 
and the Oreisitoi, and the Amareis. 


7. The towns of Baktriané towards the 


river Uxos are the following :— 

Zari(a)spa or Kharispa ,..... 115° 44° 
BED OOGR, oacedcccxiscncterciascsses LL" 42° 
BOUPOGANA ..r.csccececceseeees, 117730" 40° 30° 
Phratou  .....::.. isle caeue wena ray Lae 39° 20° 

8. And near the other rivers these :— 
Alikhords.... 000 cccescsssescavee . 107° 43° 30° 
Khomara ......s0s0-ssss00se4-0. 106° 80’ 43° 30° 
Eouriandra ........... ssgaeceres LOO? 80" 42° 10’ 
ASAAKOR 00 oocncesnviasacscdudees 112° 42° 20’ 
Ebonsmonuanassa or Tosmo- 

WAMASHA ...sessescs ssseccnces LOG? SO’ 41° 90" | 
Memapis. .0.-5.. sxseessseesecsess LIS? 41° 20° 
Eukratidia .......cccs-s00se00 118" 42° 
Baktra, the king's residence 

( Bialichs } © og. sb. peecaccsnescees: BLO" 41° 
Hetobare oo. sesccsiesseeseccees « 100°30" 45° 20° 
Marakanda (Samarkand) ... 112° ao” 15” 
Marakodra 2. ccciescoscesasesss 115° 20’) =639" 20’ 


The boundaries of Baktra or Baktriana 
varied at different periods of history, and were 
never perhapa at any time fixed with much preci- 


mon. According to Strabo it waa the principal part | 


east and north-east by the Oxua, from Areia on 
the south by the chain of Paropanieos, and on 
the west from Margiana by» desert region. A 


description of Baktriana, which Burnes, in his | 


work on Bokhara, corroborates as very accurate, is 
given by Curtius (lib. VII, oc. iv) and is to this 
effect: “The nature of the Baktrian territory is 
varied, and presents striking contrasts. In one 
place it is well-wooded, and beara vines which 
yield grapes of great size and aweetness. The aoil 
is rich and well-watered—and where such a genial 
eoil ia found corn ia grown, while lands with an 
inferior soil are used for the pasturage of cattle. 
To this fertile tract succeeds another much more 
extensive, which is nothing but a wild waste of 
sand parched with drought, alike without in- 
over, which blow hither from the Pontic Sea, 
sweep before them the sand that covers the plain, 
and this, when it gathers into heaps, looks, when 
seon from a distance, like a collection of great 
hills; whereby all traces of the road that. for. 
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merly existed are completely obliterated. Those, 
therefore, who crosa these plains, watch the stare 
by night aa sailora do at sea, and direct their 


to find their way in the day-time, since there is 
no track visible which they can follow, for the 
brightness of the luminaries above is shrouded in 


from the sea overtake them, the sands with 


which it is laden would completely overwhelm 
them. Nevertheless in all the more favoured loca- 
litiea the number of men and of horses that are 
itself, the capital city of that region, is situated 
under mount Paropaniaos, The river Bactrus 
passes by its walls: and gave the city and the 
region their name.” This description is in agree- 
ment with the general character of te country 
from Balkh to Bokhara, in which oases of the 
most productive soil alternate with wastes of 
sand. 

Baktra figures very early in history. Ita capital 
indeed, Baktra (now Balkh) ia one of the oldest 
cities in the world. The Baktrian Walls is one 


of the places which Euripides (BakkAai, 1. 15) 


vast army and, with the assistance of Semiramis, 
took ite capital. In the time of Darius it was a 


Baktra and there spent the winter before starting 
to invade India. Some years after the conqueror’s 
to his other dominions. Tt was wrested, however 
from the hands of the third prince of his line about 
the year 256 B.C. or perhaps later, by Antiokhos 
Theos or Theodotos, who made Baktria an inde. 
and enterprising, and appear to have extended 
their wuthority along the downward course of the 
Indus even to the ocean, and southward along the 
ooant a8 far asthe mouth of the Narmadd. The 
their coins found im great numbers both in 
centuries and « half, was finally overthrown by 
the invasion of different hordea of the Sakai, 
named, aa Strabo informs ua, the Asioi, Pasianoi, 















or at least of their own type, the Skythians, who | 
gave their name to the Indus valley and the | 
regions adjoining the Gulf of Khambhit. Among 

phises and Kanerkea who reigned at the end 
hefore the time of Ptolemy. Between the Indo- 


the world the human race made its first advance 
in civilisation, seems highly probable.” The name 
of Balkh i# from the Sanskrit name of the 

" ! . Babltkas, Marakanda 
is Samarkand. Tt was the capital of Sogdinna, 
but Ptolemy places it in Baktriané, and consider- 
ably to the south of Buktra, although its actual 
§ degrees to the north. It was 








interpreted to mean “ warlike provinee.” Eukra- 
tidia received its name from the Grmeko-Baktnan 
king, Eukratidés, by whom it was found sd, Ite 
++ cannot be identified. Pliny makes Zarisepao 
the aame as Baktra, but this must be a mistake. 
No antisfactory site haa been as yet assigned to it. 
Car. 12, 
Posrriow of THE SoapiaNot. 

The Sogdianoi are bounded on the west 
by that part of Skythia which extends from the 
section of the Oxos which is towards Baktriané 
and Margian’ through the Oxcian mountains 
aa far as the section of the river laxartes, which 
lies in 110° E. 49° NV. ; on the north likewise by a 
part of Skythia along the section of the Iaxartes 
of the Inxartes as far as the sources of the 
bending which lie in 185° E. 43° N., and by the 




















is called by Ammmianua (lib. XXIII, c. vi) the Orga- 
menes. The Artamias, Wilson thinks, may be 
the river now called the Dakuash (Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 162) and the Dargamenés, the present river 
of Ghori or Kunduz which is a tributary of the 
(hos and not of the Oxos aa in Ptolemy. The 
Okhos iteclf has not been identified with cer- 
tainty. Ace ordix Fr to Einneir ir it ia the Tezen or 
Tejend which, rising ‘ Sarikbs, and receiving 
many confluents, falla into the Kaspian in N. L. 
38° 41’. According to Elphinstone it is the river 
of Herat, either now loat in the sand or going to 

. 146). Bunbury 
Strabo the | 








becertainly identified with the Attrek. whose course, 
Ptolemy gives a list of thirteen tribea which 
inhabited Baktriané. Their names are obactre, 


| 9. The mountains called the Sogdian 
of wealth and importance extend botween the two rivers, and have their 
| sri arsashine cacharhenees ier ape tar 


| ‘inns » Prof, Beal UR: A-8., N. 8, Vol. XVI, p. 259) 
- The Wa-ran (of Chiesa ister 9 9Pinccordiog nes Prot een of the ‘Tokbarei, with Tu-horio ths 
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extremities lying im .,....... 111° 47° 

3. From these mountains a good many 
nameless rivera flow in contrary directions to 
meet these fwo rivers, and of these nameless 
rivers one forms the Oxeian Lake, the middle 
of which lies in 111° E, 45° 'N., and other two 
streams descend from the same hilly regions as 
the laxartes—the regions in question are called 


the Highlands of the Kémédai, Each of these | 


streams falls into the Iaxartes; one of them 
is called Dém os and 


ita sources lie in .........se000. 124° 43° 
Its junction with the river 

Taxartes occurs in ......... 123° 47° 
The other is the Baskatis 

whose sources lin in .,.... 123° 43° 
Its juuction with the river 

Jaxartes occurs in .....-... L1° 47° 30° 


4. The country towards the Oxeian moun- | 


tains is possessed by the Paskai, and the 
parts towards the most northern section of the 
Iaxartes by the Iatioi, and the Tokbaroi, 
below whom arethe Augaloi; then along 


the Sogdian mountains the Oxydrangkai | 


and the Dry baktai, and the Eandarai, 


and below the mountains the Mardyénoi, | 


and along the Oxos the Oxecianoi and the 
Ehérasmioi, and farther east than these 
the Drepsianoi, and adjoining both the 
rivers, and still forther east than the above 
the Anieseis along the Iaxartes, and the 


Kirrhadai (or Kirrhodeeis) along the Oxos, 


and between the Kaukasos Range and Imaoce 
the country called Onuandabanda., 

5. Towns of the Sogdianoi in the high- 
lands along the Iaxartes are these :— 


Jong the Oxos :— 
OTGIABA cecccecsscecrecss aeree LIT? HY 44° 20" 
Marouke wesssecccseessesecsseees LIT 15° 43° 40° 
Kholbésina ....css0scessece0-0 121° 43° 


6. Between the rivers and higher op— 
Trybaktra......0:2.sc1:s0s00082.5. 112° 15° 


Alexandreia Oxeiané ........ 113° 44° 20’ 
Indi russ ae aa eee 115° AL? 20° 
Drepaa (or Khepsa) the 

Metropolis: siccecsessanseeees 120° 45° 
Alexandreia Eskhaté (i. 

Ultima) © sissticevevesesctses. LBB" 41° 


Sogdiana was divided from Baktriana by 





thence to the river Iaxartes. The Sakai lay along 
the eastern frontier and Skythioc tribes along the 


western. The name exists to this day, being 


preserved in Soghd which designates the country 
lying along the river Kohik from Bokhara east- 
ward to Samarkand. The records of Alezander's 
expedition give much information regarding this 
country, for the Makedonian troops were engaged 
for the better part of three yeara in effecting ite 
subjugation. 

four mountain ranges—the Kaukasian, the 
Sogdian, the mountain district of the K 6mé 


| dai,and Imaos. Kaukasos was the general name 


applied by the Makedonians to the great chain 
which extended along the northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and which was regarded as a pro- 
longation of the real Kaukasos. Ptolemy uses it 
here in a specific sense to designate that part 


of the chain which formed the eastern continua. 


tion of the Paropanisos towards Imaos, Imaos 
ia the meridian chain which intersects the Kau- 
kasoa, and is now called Eolor Tagh. Ptolemy 
Sogdian Mountains, placed by Ptolemy between 
the Iaxartes and towards their sources, 
are the Pimir. The Kim édai, who gave their 
name to the third range, were, according to Pto- 
lemy, the inhabitants of the hill-country which 
lay to the east of Baktriana ond up whose 
valley lay the route of the caravans from Baktra, 
bound for Sérika across Imausa or the Thsung- 
lung. Cunningham has identified them with the 
Kiu-mi-tho (Kumidha) of Hiuen Tsiang. Their 
mountain district is that called Muz-t&gh. 

The rivers mentioned in connexion with Bog- 
diana are the Oxos, and the Iaxartes, with ita two 
tributaries, the Baskatis and the Démos. The 
Iaxartes is now called the Syr-darya or Yellow 
River. The ancients sometimes called it the 
Araxesa, but, according to D'Anville, this is bat 
an appellative common to it with the Amn or 
Oxos, the Armenian Aras and the Rha or Volga. 
The Iaxartes was not properly a Greek word but. 
was borrowed from the barbarians by whom, as 
Arrian states (Anab, lib. ITI, o, xxx), it was called 
the Orzantes. It rises in the high plateau south of 
Lake Issyk-kul in the Thian Shan. Its course is 
frat to westward through the valley of Khokan, 
where it receives numerous tributaries. It then 
bifareates, the more northern branch retaining 
the name of Syr-darya. This flows towards 
the north-west, and after a course of 1150 miles 
from its source enters theSeaof Aral. Ptolem 
however, like all the other classical writera, makes 
for this spparent error by adducing facta which 
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oc bape Aa as apa Gakuen tie Reader 
the Kaspian wasonce thebed of an united and con- 
tinuous sea, and that the Kaspian of the present 
day in the small residue of a once mighty Aralo- 
Easpian Sea. Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. XXTTI, 
o. vi), deacribing Central Asia in the upper course of 
the Iaxartes which falls into the Kaspian, speaks 


of two rivers, the Arazates and Dymas (probably | i 


down from the mountains and passing into o level 
plain, form therein what is called the Oxian Inke, 
which is spread over a vast area. This is the 
earliest intimation of the Sea of Aral, (See Smith's 
Diet. of Anc. Geog. 8. ¥). Bunbury, however, mya 
(vol. IE, pp. 641-2): “ Nothing but the unwilling- 


a eT ton tdpedath the ancionts | 
| pra aera traces are to be found in the name 


with so important a feature in 
the toe “eeeaeay of Central Asis as the Sea of 
Aral could have led them to suppose it repre- 
sented by the Oxiana Palus of Ptolemy, While 
that author distinctly desoribes both the Jaxartes 


and the Oxus as flowing into the Caspian Sea, he | 


speaks of m range of mountains called the Sog- 
dian Mountains, which extend between the two 
rivers, from which flow several nameless streams 
into those two, one of which forma the Oxian lake. 
This statement exactly talliea with the fact that 
the Polytimetos or river of Soghd, which rises 
in the mountaina in ¢ ion, does not flow into 
the Oxus, but forms o small stagnant lake 
doubt this was the Iake meant by Ptolemy. It is 
true that Ammianus Marcellinua, in his descrip- 
tion of these regions, which is very vague and 
inaccurate, but is based for the most part upon 
Ptolemy, terma it a large and widespread lake, 
but this is probably nothing more than a rhetorical 
flourish.” The Iaxartes was regarded as the 
boundary towards the east of the Persian Empire, 
which it separated from the nomadic Skythians 
The soldiers of Alexander believed it to be the 
of the Khoraamioi has been preserved to the 
prewent day in that of Khwirasm, one of the 

of the Ehanate of Ehiva. The 


T picleasy, Khoagh Aocislese she auaetaetl eee 


not be the same place (as the Drapsaka of Arrian, 
Anab. lib. ITT, c. xxix) as that author places it in 
Sogdiana, considerably to the north of Marakanda.” 
Ptolemy, however, as I have already pointed out, 
places Marskanda to the south of Baktra. 
se ry goa N. §., vol. XIV, p. 82) 
identifie Darspea with the Lam-ahi-ch’eng of the 
Chinese historians. It was the capital of their Ta-. 
hia (Tokbira—Baktris) which was situated about 
200 li south-west of Ta-wan (Yarkend), to the 
south of the Kwai-shai (Qxos). The original form 
of the mame was probably, he says, Darampsa. 
In Ta-wan he finds the Phrynoi of Strabo. The 
region between Eankasos and Imais, Ptolemy calle 
Vandabandas, a name of which, as Wilson 








of E 
With Sareriao ake Sowa ts Voux remarks, 
(Smith's Dict. s. ¥. Sogdiann): “ ‘The historians 
of Alexander's march leave us to suppose that 
abounded with large towns, but many 

of thene, as Prot. Wilson haa remarked, were pro- 
bably lithe more than forts erected along the 
lines of the great rivera to defend the country 
from the incursions of the barbarous tribes to ite 
N.andE. Yet these writers must have had good 
opportunity of estimating the foree of these 
places,as Alexander appears to have been the beat 
part of three years in this and the adjoining province 
of Baktriana, The principal towns, of which the 
names have been handed down to us, were Eyres- 
chats or Kyropolis on the Iaxartes (Steph. 
Byz. «. v.; Curt. lib. VI, c. vi) Gaus (Ghaz or 


| Ghaani, Ibn Houkal, p. 270); Aloxandreia 


Ultima (Arrian, lib. ITT, c.xxx; Curt. Le; Am 

Marc., lib. XXUIT, o. vi) doubtless in the neighbour: 
hood, if not on the site of the present Ehojend; 
Alexandreia Oriana (Steph. Bys. s. ©.); 
Nautaka (Arrian, An, lib. TIT, o. xxviii; lib. TV, 
o. xviii) in the neighbourhood of Karehi or Nakabeb. 


| Brankhidae, a place traditionally said to have 


position of the Khorasmici may be therefore | 
assigned to the regions south of the Ses of Aral, — 


which is sometimes called after thom the Sea of | 


Ehwirarcm. Tho Drepsianoi had their seats 
on the borders of Bakitria, as Drepes, one of 
their cities and the capital of the country, may 
be identified with Andardb, which was o Baktrian 
town. Itiscalled by Strabo Adrapsa and Darapsa— 
(lib. XI, . xi, 2, and lib. XV,.c. ii, 10) and Drapsaka 
by Arrian—(4dnab. lib, I], o. 39). Bunbury 
(vol. I, p. 427, nm. 3) remarks: “The Drepsa of 


been colonized be Greck population; and Mar- 
ginia (Cart., lib Bubs: c. x, 15) probably the 
Car. 13. 
Positron oF THE SAKAl, 
1, The Sakai are bounded on the west by 


| the Sogdianoi along their eastern side already 


described, on the north by Skythia along the 
line parallel to the river Inxartes aa far as the 
limit of the country which lies in 130° E. 49° N. 
on the east in like manner by Skythia along 
the meridian lines prolonged from thence and 


‘through the adjacent range of mountains called 
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Askatangkos os far as the station at Mount 
Imaos, whence traders start on their journey to 
Béra which lies in 140° E. 43° N., and through 
Mount Imaos as it ascends to the north as far as 
the limitofthecountry which lies in 143° 0.35°N., 
and on the south by Imaos itself along the line 
adjoining the limits that have been stated. 

2. Theecountry of the Sakaiis inhabited 
by nomads. They have no towns, but dwell in 
woods and caves. Among the Sakai is the 
motntain district, already mentioned, of the 


Kémédai, of which the ascent from the | 


Sogdianoi lies im .....c:ccesesescsuses 123° 43° 
And the parts towards the ¥al- 

ley of the Kimédai lie in........ . 180° 39° 
And the so-called Stone ete 

RN EDN oene akin cuudstiave phe nvcinbunse 135° 343° 


3, Thetribes of the Sakai, along the Isxartes, 
arethe K arataiand the Komaroi,and the 
people who have all the mountain region are 
the K 6m édai,and the people along the range 
of Askatangka the Massagetai; and the 
people between are the Gry naioiSkythai 
and the To drnai, below whom, along Mount 
Imaos, are the B y ltai. 

In the mame of the mountain range on the 
east of the Sakai, Agka-tangk-os, the middle 
syllable represents the Turkish word tdgh— 
‘mountain. The tribe of the K aratai, which waa 
seated along the banks of the Iaxartes, beara a 
name of common application, chiefly to members 
of the Mongol family—that of Karait. The name 
of the Massagetai, Latham has suggested, may 
have arisen out of the common name Mustdgh, but 
Beal, os already stated, refers it to the Moeso-gothic 
“maisa and“ Yue-chi—Getw.” The Byltai are 
the people of what is now called Little Tibet and 
also Baltistin. 

Car. 14. 
Posrrion or Skrrwia witurs Imads, 


1. Skythia within Imads is bounded on 
the west by Sarmatia in Asia along the side 
already traced, on the north by an onknown 
land, on the east by Mount Imads ascending to 
the north pretty nearly along the meridian of 
the starting-place already mentioned as far as 
the unknown land .........ss0s0000s 140° 63°, 
on the south and also on the east by the Sakai 


and the Sogdianci and by Margiand along their | 


meridians already mentioned as far as the 
Hyrkanian Sea at the mouth of the Oxos, and 
also by the part of the Hyrkanian Sea lying 


between the north of the Oxos aud the river 


Kha according to such an outline, 
2. The bend of the River Rhi which marks 


the SL oe 
Skythia... 85? 54° 
with the Bg of fins river 

Rhi- which lies in ......... 87°30" 48° 50° 
Mouth of the river Rhym- 

MOS cases iiaateet eee 48° 45° 
Mouth of fe river rae: 94° 48° 45/ 
Mouth of the river Taxkibes 97° seo 
Mouth of the river Iistos ... 100° 47° 20° 
Mouth of the river Peiyt- 

mitos =a . 103° 45° 30° 
Aspabdta, ; th bow space anasete ee & 


after which comes the sr of the Oxos, 
3. The mountains of Skythia within Imaos 
are the more eastern parts of the Hyperborean 


hills and the mountains called 

ia: whose extremities 

He wid eee . 105° 59° 
TT pete mane . Ds° 59° 30° 


4. And the Bymmik saouteiin whose ex- 
tremitios lie .......,..c0c0eeee. 90° m4? 
and . ons 47° 30° 

from wkick flow the Rewuss and some other 
siete ahd discharge into the River Rhi, 
uniting with the Daix river. 

5. And the oe range, of which the 


extremities lie... 97° 53° 80° 
and . - 106° 52° 30’ 
waa Hens ‘this range flow the Daix and some 
other tributaries of the Iaxrartes, 


6. And the rmnge of mountains called 


Aspisia whose extremities lie 111° 55° 30° 
and _ . li? 52° 30° 
and fom these enka ialisicnis flow into the 
Hiver laxartes, 

7. And i ee 
extremities lie ., . 120° 55° 
BAM eiscgiscurstaatrent . 125° 49° 


from which alec uae "pvt ioe en 
Taxartes. 


8. In addition to these in the depth of the 
Soe eee ae 


whose extremities Jie ., . 121° 58° 
and viv... . 182° 62° 
and the -paciecelading) ‘called ‘the Anarea whose 
extremitios lie ,......00c0.c0ss ve 190° 56° 
oo tet LS. . 187° 50° 


after whisk | is ibe Mad lta the direction of 
Imaos continuing it towards the north. 


Decemses, 1884. ] 


9. All the territory of this Skythia in the 
north, adjoming the unknown regions, is in- 


habited by the people commonly called the | 


Alanoi Skythai and theSonobénoi 
and the Alanoraoi, and the country below 
these by the Saitianoi and the Masanaioi 
and the Sy@boi, and along Imaés on tho 
outer side the Tektosakes, and near the 


most eastern sources of the river Rha the | 


Rhoboskoi below whom the As manoi, 

10. Then the Paniardoi, below whom, 
more towards the river, the country of K an o- 
dipaa, and below it the Koraxoi, then 
the Orgasoi,after whom as far as the sea 
th Erymmoi, to east of whom are the 
Agidtai, then the Aorsoi, after whom are 
the Inxartai, a great race seated along their 
homonymous river as far as to where it bends 
towards the Tapoura Mountains, and again 
below the Saitanioi are the Mologénoi, below 
whom, a4 faras the Rymmik range, are the 
Samnitai, 


ll. And below the Massaioi and the Alana | 


Mountains arethe Zoratai and the Sasones, 
and further east than the Rymmik Mountains 
are the Ty biakai, after whom, below the 
Zaratai, are the Ta bidnoi and the listai 
and the Makhaitégoi along the range of 
Norosaon, after whom are the Norosbeis 
and the Norosgaoi, and below these the 
KakhagaiSkythai along the country of 
the Iaxartai. 

12. Further west than the Aspisia range 
are the Aspisioi Skythai, and further 
east the GalaktophagoiSkythai, and 
in like manner the parts farther east than the 
Tapoura and Syébn ranges are inhabited by the 
Tapoureoi. 

13. The slopes and summits of the Anarea 
Mountains and Mount Askatangkas are inhabit- 
ed by the homonymous AnareoiSkythai 
below the Alanorsoi, and the Askatangkai 
Sk yt hai farther east than the Tapouresi, and 
a8 far as Mount Imaos. 

14. Buotthe parts between the Tapoura 
Mountains and the slope towards the mouth of 
the Iszartes and the seacoast between the two 
rivers are possessed by the Arinkai, along 
the Inzartes and below these the Nam oa ta i, 
then the Sagareukai, and slong the river 
Oxos the Rhibioi, who have a town 


Danaba , ee ee ek ee 1O4? 45°, 
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shigts (milk-eaters) ca ryegrass (mare- 
milkers) which must have been Skythiec tribes, 
aince the milking of mares is a practice distinctive 


and may have been suggested by his division of 


India into within and beyond the Ganges. Imaos, 
at Tas ainonsy been potter. oot. Shs Epler seca 
which has been for ages the boundary between 
Turkistin and China. Pisa, hawereeclesed 
Imaie too far to the east, 8° further than the 
meridian of the principal source of the Ganges. 
The cause of this mistake, as a writer in Smith's 
Dictionary points out, arose from the circumstance 





Kaukasos between Kabul and Balkh, and advanced 
over the plateau of Bimiyiin along the west alopes 


of Bolor, where Alexander found im the tribe of 


the Sibae the descendants of Hérakl’s, just as 


| Marco Polo and Burnes met with people who 


boasted that they had sprung from the Make. 
donian conquerors. The north of Bolor was 
known from the route of the traffic of the Sérew. 
The combination of notations obtained from such 
comprised Ehiva, the country of the Kosake. 
Ferghiina, Tashkend, and the parte about the 
Balkash, 


The rivers mentioned in connexion with Skythia 
within Imade are the Oxos, Iaxartes, Rhi, Rhym- 
moa, Daix, listoa and Polytimétos. The Rhii is 
the Volga, which ia sometimes called the Rhan 
by the Russians who live im ita neighbourhood. 
Ptolemy appears to be the first Greek writer who 
mentions it. The Ehymmos is a small stream 
chara, The Daiz is the Isik or Uralriver. The 
listo was identified by Humboldt with the 
century, but the dry bed of which can be traced in 
the barren wastes of Kizil-koum in W. Turkestan. 
With regard to the Polytimdtos, Wilson anys 
(drian. Antiq. p. 168); “There can be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing the identity of the Polytimités 
and the Zarafahin, or river of Samarkand, called 
aleo the Kohik, or more correctly the mver of 


the Kobak; being so termed from its passing by 
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a rising aaa. a Koh-ak, a ‘little hill’ or 

" hillock,’ which lies tothe east of the city. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, this river traversed Sogdiana 
and was lost in the sands. Ourtina describes it na 
entering a cavern and continuing its course under- 
ground. The river actually terminates in « amall 
lake to the south of Bokhara, the Dangiz, but in 

the dry weather the supply of water ia too scanty 
to force ita way to the lake, and it is dis- 


persed and evaporated in the sands, What the | 


original appellation may have been does not ap- 
pear, but the denominations given by the Greeks 
and Persians ‘the much-honoured’ or ‘ the gold- 
shedding’ stream convey the same idea, and inti- 
mate the benefita it confers upon the region 
which it waters.” Ptolemy is wide astray in 
making it enter the Kaspian. 
The mountains enumerated are the Alana, 
thymmika, Norosson, Aspisia, Tapours, Syéba,and 
| By the Alana Mountains, which lay to 
east of the Hyperboreans, it haa been supposed 
that Ptolemy designated the northern part of the 
Ural Chain. If eo, be haa erroneously given their 
direction as from west to east. The Rhymmik 
mountains were probably another branch of that 
great meridian chain which consists of several 
ranges which run nearly parallel. The Noros- 
son may be taken ag Ptolemy's designation for 
the southern portion of this chain. The Aza- 
pisiaand Tapours mountains lay to the north 
of the Isrartes, The latter, which are placed 
three degrees further east than the Aspisia, may be 
the western part of the Altai. The Syaba 
stretched still farther eastward with an inclina- 
tion northward. To the southward of them were 
the Anares, which may be placed near the 
sourcea of the Obi and the Irtiah, forming one of 


tha western branches of the Altai. Ptolemy errone- | 


ously prolongs the chain of Imaos to these high 
latitudes. 

Ptolemy has named no fewer than 38 tribes be. 
longing to this division of Skythia. Of these the 


best known are the Alani, who belonged alao to | 


Europe, where they occupied a great portion of 
Southern Russia. At the time when Arrian the 
Hadrian, the Asiatic Alani attacked his provinos, 
but were repelled. He subsequently wrote o 
work on the tactics to be observed against the 


Alani (Ferafie car "AXarar) of which some fragments — 


remain. | The seate of the Alani were in the north 
of Skythia and adjacent to the unknown land, 
which may be taken to mean the regions stretch- 
ing northward beyond Lake Balkash. The posi- 
tion of the different tribes ia fixed with sufficient 
clearness in the text. These tribes were essenti- 
ally nomadic, pastoral and migratory—henoe in 
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degrees further south are 





(Decemnen, 1834. 


| Pelenys description of their iui hve at 


conspicuous by their absence, 


Car. 15, 

THE PosITionN OF SEYTHIA BEYOND Imacs. 

l. Skythisa beyond Mount Imacs is 
bounded on the west by Skythia within Imaos, 
and the Sakai along the whole curvature of the 
mountains towards the north, and on the north 
by the unknown land, and on the east by Seriké 
in & ene line whereof the extremities 
Jap im./s,4.ateneseteees eas sspandsccedccs AGO" 087 
and 
andon the sodth by a part of taal beyond the 


| Ganges along the parallel of latitude which 


cuts the southern extremity of the line just 
mentioned, 

2. In this division is situated the western 
antheteetpompg ei oe 3 which the 


| extromitiog lie .,,............05 eeesant . 149° 49° 
BUA: < J ectiigscckveiidcstticineeee ae 165° 54° 
and the weslors part of the mountains 
Yarra ining lpatedbacnincsinis 9 ne 1527 41°: 
WL 5, civ tctvatcvevccecknutens Gaeathite . 162° 44° 
and also the woatern portion of Emédos, 
whose extremities lie in ..........0..6 153° 36° 
GE 45 s.vascecsverssseeséeriedestaesecmice AGE BEE 
and towards the hewiktena: the source 
of the River Oikhardés lying in...... 153° 51° 


3. The northern parts of this Skythia are 
possessed by the Abioi Skythai, and the 
parts below them by the Hippophagoi 
Sky thai, after whom the territory of Aux a- 


| kitis extends onward, and below this again, 


at the starting place already mentioned, the 


| Kasian land, below which are the Ehatai 


Skythai, and then succeeds the Akhasa 
land, and below it along the Eméda the K ha- 
raunaioi Skythai. 

4. The towns heater ko 


Auzakia , poanseies L435" 49° 40° 
' Tsadddn Skythikd oe sesssaeeeess] 50 49° 80 
BRSOrOM ooo. eecccscsesescecc, sosme do” 87° 15" 
PHMOR ipcasurotes? aciee occa Lhe 145° 35° 20° 


were the Auxakien and Kasian chains, both 
of which extended into Sériké, and Emédoa. 
The Auxakians may have formed a part of the 
Altai, and the Kasians which Ptolemy places five 
the mountains 
of Kashgar. The Emidos sre the Himalayas, 

The only river named in this division is the 


ae. 1854.) 






Oikhardés, which haa its sources in three 


streams of Khotan, Yarkand, Kashger and Ushi, 
and which flows close to the hills at the base 
of the Thian-shan. Saint-Martin again ineli 


to think (&chardés may be a designa tion of | 
the Indus, while still flowing northward from ita | 


sources among the Himalayas. “ Skardo,” he says, 
(Btude, p. 420) “the capital of the Balti, bears 
to the name of the (Eikhardé (Chardi in Amm. 
Mare, 2) s resemblance with which one is struck. 
If the identification is well founded, the river 
Gchardés will be the portion of the Indus which 
traverses Balti and washes the walls of Skardo.” 
In the north of the division Ptolemy places the 
AbioiStythai Homer, along with the Galak- 
tophagoi and Hipp4melgoi, mentions the Abioi. 
Some think that the term in the passage demgnates 
a distinct tribe of Skythians, but others take it to be 


the general term muat in the course of time have 


become a specific appellation. Of the four towns — 


which Ptolemy sasigns to the division, one bears 
a well-known name, Isa4dién, which he calle 
Skythiké, to distinguish it from Iseddin m 


Seriké. The name of the Isefdénes occurs very 


early in Greek literature, ds they are referred to by 
the Spartan poet Alkman, who flourished between 
671 and 631 B. C. He calls them Assedo nes 
Frag. 94, ed. Welcker). They are mentioned also 
by Hekataios of Miletos. In very remote times 
they were driven from the steppes over which 
pra ian grisg i, er pL They then 

ut the Skythians, who in turn drove out 





ot the ume time thet by far the grontent quantity 
af gold came from the north of Europe, in which 


he included the tracta along the Ural, and Altai | 
a The atiandance of gold among the | 





ians on the Buxine is attested by the 
sc tente sf Ghelr ‘torabe, which have been Opened 
in modern times. (See Bunbury, vol. 1, p. 200.) 
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Regarding Ptolemy's Skythian geography, 
Bunbury says (vol. II, p. 597): “It must be admit- 


| ted that Ptolemy's knowledge of the regions 


on either side of the Imaos waa of the vaguest 
possible character. Eastward of the Rhé (Volga), 
which he regarded aa the limit between Asiatic 
Barmatia and | and north of the Inxartes, 
which he describes like all previous writers as 
falling into the Ksspian—be had, ee 
, nO 
Pe es aa eee 
tribes reported at second-hand, and frequently 
derived from different authorities, who would 
apply different appellations to the same tribe, or 
extend the same name to one or more of the 
wandering hordes, who were thinly dispersed over 


Deeattnsteiset epics” pay ie Panes 





by Ptolemy to the far East, on the very borders 

of Serika; and he has even the name of a town 
which he eslle Testdon Berila: and to which ‘he 
aasigns a position in longitude 22° east of Mount 
Tmaoa, and not less than 46° east of Baktra. In 
| one essential point, as haa been already pointed 


out, Ptolemy's conception of Skythia differed from 
Ghas off all preceding geographers, that instead of 
regarding it as bounded on the north and east by 
the sea, and consequently of comparatively limited 





extent, he considered it as extending without. 


limit in both directions, and bounded only by ‘the 


| unknown land,’ or in other words limited only by 


his own knowledge.” 
Car. 16. 
Posrrion oF SEsixe. 

Seriké is bounded on the west bySkythia, 
beyond Mount Imaos, along the line already 
along the same parallel as that through Tholé, 
and on the east, likewise by the unknown land 
iia the meridian of which the extremities 
lie... cnseeqbeeees sesipeeue A850" 63° 
GUA ccc ais < deneng avis lewigens seazaereoedd 180° 55° 


| gnd on the south by the reid of india beyond 


eer eee meee eee as 
pe arash AAS? 55° 
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till it reaches the already men 
towards the unknown land. 

2. Seriké is girdled by the mountains called 
Anniba, whose extremities lie ...153° 60° 
und by the eastern part of the Auxakians, 
of which the extremity lies ......165° 54° 
-and by the monntains called the Asmirain 
whose extremities lie ,,.............1677 47° 30° 
ROG. « cevcccnessdenduen (Srila ATO 
and by the eastern part of the Kasia range, 
whose extremities lie ..,....00......1627 44° 
QU ic iderirereructestarvectnisereastoolaay GU" 
and by Mount Thagouron whose 
SB rs ot ae 


aud also by the eastern portion of the moun- 


tains called Eméda and Sérika, whose extremity 


HAG aasrentseasesee ubakeispeassietuttasl oer | 0: 
and by the range called Ottorokorrhas, whose 
extremities lie ......... divantteatl takes 169° 36° 
RN. civtesmectidadia cheek oe 


3. There flow through the far greatest por- 
tion of Sériké two rivera, the Oikhardés, one of 
whose sources is placed with the Auxakioi, and 
the other which is placed in the Asmirnian 
mountaing iG iM ..ccsecsceccece eweled = =647° 30° 
and where it bends towards the Kasia 
il ee ee errr re Per) 
but the source in them lies ........1617 44° 15’ 
and the other river is called the Bautisos, and 
this has one of ita sources in the Kasia 


Th acctavecdscactueesctctetasencwlyeitow: ae" 
another in Ottorokorrha............ 176° 33° 
and it bends towards the Emédain]68" $9° 
and ita source in these lies ........ 160° 37° 


4. The most northern parts of Sérke are | 


inhabited by tribes of cannibals, below whom 
is the nation of the Anni boi, who occupy the 
slopes and summits of the homonymous moun- 
tains. Between these and the Auzakioi 
is the nation of the Syzygea, below whom 
are the Diimoai, then as far as the river 
Oikhardes the Pialai(or Piaddai), and below 
the river the homonymous Oik hardai. 

5, And again farther east than the Anniboi 
are the Garinaioi and th Rhabannai 
or Rhabbanaioi, and below the country of 


Asmiraia, above the homonymous moun-— 
Beyond these mountains as far as the | 


tains. 
Kasia range the Tesddones, a great race, 
and further east than these the Throanoi, 
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tioned extremity : 





ceesvesseeseelOO0” 48°30" | 





and below these the Ithagouroi, to the 
east of the homonymous mountains, below the 
Issédones, the As pak rai, and still below 
those the Bitai, and forthest south along 
the Emida and Sérika ranges the Ottoro- 
korrhai. 

6. The cities in Sériké are thus named :— 


: Sec apabe nonin ce treny ua 51° 20° 
Piala (or Piadda)............... 160° 40° 40° 
ASMUAIB sassevancesscessnccences 17 48° 
fy ee | ee recoreckdd 4° 47° 40° 

7. Issédén Seriké ............1627 45° 
Aspakara (or Aspakaia) ...... 162° 30° 41° 40° 
Drisakhé (or Rhosakla) ..,...167° 40’ 42° 30° 
Paliane ......cccceccesssreseereedO2? BO’ 4° 
Abragana ..... sonia 20° 39° 30° 

8) Thogaen fs ccessssesnse: 171°20° 39° 40° 
Daxata ceccceersesssscecsenss ve DT&® 89? BYE 
OWOGADA ....00:0+tseeeeseneeesesse G2" 37° 30° 
Ottorokorrha ... ..cscscsseseeseecl Ob? 37° 15’ 


The chapter which Ptolemy has devoted to 
Sérik ébas given rise to more abortive theories 
and unprofitable controversies than any other part 
of his work on Geography. The position of 
BSeriké itself has been very variously determined, 
other of the many countries that intervene be- 
tween Eastern Turkistan in the north and the 
province of Pegu in the south, It is now how- 
ever generally admitted that by Sériké was meant 


| the more northern parts of China, or those which 


travellers and traders reached by land. At the 
aume time it ia not to be snpposed that the names 
which Ptolemy in his map has spread over that 
Vust region were in reality names of places whose 
ward. On the contrary, most of the names are 


| traceable to Sanskrit sources and applicable to 


places either in Kaémir or in the Togiona imme. 
by Saint-Martin, in his dissertation on the Seriké 
of Ptolemy (Btude, pp. 411 ff.) where he has 


| discussed the subject with all his wonted acute- 
ness and fulness of learning. I may translate here 


his remarks on the points that are most promi- 
nent: “ All the nomenclature,” he aaye (p. 414), 
“except some names at the extreme points north 
and east, is certainly of Sanskrit origin...... To ~ 
the south of the mountains, in the Panjib, 
Ptolemy indicates under the general uame of 
Kaémirian empire, with a detailed nomenclature 
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which ought to reat upon informations of the Ist 
eentury of our wra; whilst to the north of the 

, chain we have nothing more than names 
thrown at hazard in an immense space where our 
meana of actual comparison show us prodigious 
displacements. This difference is explained by 
the very nature of the case. The Brihmana, who 
had alone been able to furnish the greater part 
of the information carried from India by the 
Greeks regarding this remotest of all countries, 
had not themselves, as one can see from their 
books, anything but the most imperfect notions. 
Some names of tribes, of rivers, and of mountaing, 
without details or relative positions—this js all the 
Sanskrit poems contain respecting these high 
valleys of the North. It is also all that the tables 
of Seeey Wires wien Sie Cee Oe eee 
arbitrary addition of graduations. It is but 
recently that we ourselves have beeome a little 
better acquainted with these countries which are 
eo difficult of access. We must not require from 
the ancients information which they could mot 
have had, and it is of importance also that we 
should guard against a natural propensity which 
disposes us to attribute to all that antiquity haa 
transmitted to us an authority that we do not 
accord without check to our best explorers. If 
the meagre nomenclature inscribed by Ptolemy 
on his map, of the countries situated beyond 
(that is to the east) of Imaos, cannot lead toa 
regular correspondence with our existing notions, 
that which one can recognize, suffices nevertheless 
to determine and cireumscribe its general position. 


to the sources of the Ganges; epee Act 
ing from this last point that the aya rune 
directly to the east, and it ia there also that with 
Ptolemy the name of Emédos begins, which de- 

the Eastern Himflayn. Now it is on 
Imaoa itself or in the vicinity of this grand sys- 
tem of mountains to the north of our Panjib and 
to the east of the valleys of the Hindu-Koh and 
of the upper Oros that there come to be placed. 
in a apace from 6 to 7 degrees at most from south 
to north, and less perhaps than that in the matter 
of the longitudes, all the names which can be 
identified on the map where Ptolemy has wished 
to represent, in giving them an extension of nearly 
Ap Regret Soe reait, toleeh te See 





designation is there immediately recognizable 
among all the others—that of Easia. Ptolemy 
indicates the mtuation of the country of Kasia 
towards the bending of Imace to the east above 
the sources of the Oxzos, althongh he carries 
his Montes Kasii very far away from that towards 
the east; but we are aufficiently aware before- 
hand that here, more than in any other’ part of 


the Tables, we have only to attend to the no- 


menelature, and to leave the notations altogether 
out of account. The name of the Khasa has 
been from time immemorial one of the appella- 
tions the most spread through all the Himilayan 
range, To keep to the western parts of the chain, 
where calla armen ige ren Ay sree Mp 
oF Fata, 6 ay: tn, ed Eden Se 

Rovian of Ge Mah@bdrete, Web aloo in the law 
book of Mann, where their name is read by the side 
of that of the Daréda, another people well known, 
which borders in fact on the Khaéa of the north, 
The EKhada figure also in the Buddhist Chronicles 
of Ceylon, among the people subdued by Adika 
in the upper Panjib, and we find them mentioned 
in more than 40 places of the Kasmir Chronicle 
Rasy thie chin? “ences aise Oihey Coat border on 





name of Khas is indigenous to the high valleys 
fa: the neighbourhood of the Eastern Hindu-Kidh ; 
and, with every reason, we attach to this indigen- 
ems people the origin of the name of Kashgar, which 


the EKhaéa. The Akhesa Khéra, near the Kasia 
regio, is surely connected with the same 


nationality. The Aspsakarai, with o place of 
the same name (Aspakara) near the Kasii Montes, 
have no correspondence actually known in these 
high valleys, but the form of the name connects 
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it with the Sanskrit or Iranian nomenclatare. 
Beside the Aspekarsi the Bat are found in the 
In the 
10th century of our era, the Chief of Ghilghit took 
the title of Bh&teahih or Shah of the Bhit. The 
Balti, that we next name, recall a people, men- 


hae tap casas eat Begin aaa 
well acquainted with the | ituation of the 
Byltai ts tha daighbecwliecd of ths Shae bai be 
is either ill informed or has ill applied his 
information as to their exact position, which he 





of Bolor and not to the east of it, where they were 
really to be found. The Ramana and the 
Dadamana, two people of the north, which the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Pauranik lists mention 
from the Rhabannae and the Damnai of Ptolemy's 
table.” pasate Maen estes in. ine Pea a ew 
other identificationsa—that of the Throanoi 
(whose name should be read Phroungi, or rather 
Phaunoi as in Strabo) with the Phuna of the 
Lalitavistara (p. 122}—of the Eharaunaioi 
be Daradas, and of the lthagouroi with the 
Dangors, Dhagars or Dakhars, who must at onetime 
hare been’the predominant tribe of the Daradaa. 
The country called Asmiraia he takes, without 
hesitation, to be EKagmir iteelf. As regards the 
pame Ottorakorrha,apphed by Ptolemy toa 
town and a people and a range of mountains, it is 
traced without diffenlty to the Sanskrit—Uttara- 
kurn, Le., the Earn of the north which figures in 
Indian mythology as on earthly paradise sheltered 
on every aide by an encircling rampart of lofty 
mountains, and remarkable for the longevity of 
ita inhubitanta, who lived to be 1000 and 10,000 
years old. Ptolemy was not aware that this 
was but an imaginary region, and so gave it a 

within the domain of real Beography: The 
land of the Hyperboreans is a western | 
of the Uttarakuru of Kadmir. 


Car. 17. 
Postrion or Area. 

A reia is bounded on the north by Margiand 
and by « part of Baktriané along its souther 
side, aa already exhibited. On the west by 
Parthia and by the Karmanian desert al 
inc geil cleetiiie tak biws haan defined, 
on the ge ih cig Mpc ampaea 








| are im Paropanisos, he ...... 


proves them to | 


| the position where the mountain curves 
is... on sacovenae Sopa rah Oer 
The boundary on the esat ie Sormed by the 
Paropanisadai along the line adjoining the 
extremities already mentioned through the 


tioned by Ptolemy in this high region, the Byitai. | VCR Perta of Paropanios; the postion 


may be indicated at three different — , the 
BOULHETN .o.scsceesenens A is 6° 
the northern ......... wereceedll® 30 §9° 
and the most alee veecenesec 19° so .39° 


2. donchattesives ows heongh (atl ame 
ealled the Arvias, of which the sources that 
vevseed 11? SS? 15’ 
and those that are in the Sariphoi..118° 33° 20° 
The part along the lake called Areia, which is 
below these mountaina, lies in ...106° 40° 36° 
by the Nisaioi and the Astauénoi or 


Mand Srunol cc Mudcencl cod bie 
the frontier of Drangiané by the EK aseiro- 
tai, and those along the Paropanisadai by the 
Parautoi, below whom are the Obareis 
and intermediately the Drakhamai, below 
whom the Aitymandroi, then the Bo r- 
goi, below whom is the country called 


Skorpiophoros. 

4. The towns and villages in Areia are 
these :-— 
Dist .0..ssserscrtesecsresssvenses de OO 88° 16" 
NGDATEE oes-sccccsersersesvsscenne ll 40) =|©6 86 BOF 
TERE. copceavppegbaete Pirccicek rade 109° SE? 45' 
AUPETR .45...000000 bepanaannden .. 102° 38° 
Bbw ociservaccviccusiedvecect 103° 40° ga 
Sarmagana .. rosea eee OS? BO’ 38° 10° 
Siphard ....4,sereseseseecescesene 107? 15’ BB 15/ 
Bhaugare 22.605... 109° 30" 38° 10’ 
Ambrédar .... ..... Jauheuatea boo 108° 30’ 87° 80’ 
Bogadia ....0000++0 sevessesbacvans kk? 15” 87? 40° 
Ouarpna (Varpna) ... 105° 30’ 37° 
PROT@GR oo sscccccsecas tiles s7° 
Ehatriskhé ..,....... Jeneatesoeenene 86° 20° 
Ehaurina ...... . 104° 56° 20° 

G. Orthiana .......0:-0.-00. 105° 15’ 36° 20° 
Tankiana ....ccc00. scrscegeseeee- LUO” 10’ 86? 
Artikandna .......... 109° 20’ 36° 10° 
Alexandzreia of the ‘Areians...110° 36° 
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Babarsana or Kabarsana ..,...103° 20’ 35° 20° 
Eapoutans,......00 seseeerss e104? 30" 35° 30° 
Vi “aie a ey. Wnilnie ee ou” 
Kaské ., waka vcccseaeel OT? 20’ 35° 20’ 
Siteira. Fr me Pee, 40° 35° 30° 
Ortikané........ aecseee LOD? 20’ §=635° 30" 
Nisibis .......-4-05 Sates ro OB bs 35° 20° 
Parakanalkd .......c.sccse00005..105° 30" 34° 20° 
Bariga ..-ss000: exnes O06? 40° 34° 40° 

8. Darkams .......... wataees 111° 34° 20’ 
Eotaks ...ccccassedcessecsssrnseede 30°) 33° 40° 
Tribazinga ........ woes» LOG? ag° 
Astamann .cccccccesccvcscesscten 005" 8} 
Zimyra .. igbteetVide le 20 381s 


Aix nkareene doakll potas thaladed te Abie, 
a district of wide extent, which comprehended 
nearly the whole of ancient me The smaller 





Spee, of hla 18-forgied a pert The names of 
both are connected with the well-known Indian 
word drya, ‘noble’ or ‘exoellent." According to 
Strabo, Aria was 2,000 atadia in length and only 
900) stadia in breadth. “ If,” says Wilson (Ariana 
Antig., p. 150) “these measurements be correct, 
we must contract the limita of Ana much more 
than has been usually done; and Aria will be 
restricted to the tract from about Meshd to the 
neighbourhood of Herat, a position well enough 
reconcilable with much that Strabo relates of 


productions, ita mountainsand well-watered valleys 
in which the vine flourished, ita positian aa much to 
the north as to the south of the chain of Taurus 
or Alburz, and its being bounded by Hyrkania, 
Margiana, and Baktriana on the north, and Dran- 
giana on the south.” 

Mount Bagéos, om ita south-east border, 
has been identified with the Ghir mountains, 
The Montes Suriphiarethe Hariras. The river 
Areias, by which Aria is traversed, is the Han 
Riador river of Herat which, rising at Oba 
in the Paropanisan mountains, and having run 
weaterly past Herat, is at no great distance 
lost in the sands. That it waa so lost is stated 
both by Strabo and Arrian. Ptolemy mukes 


it terminate in a Inke; and hence, Eennell | 


carned it south into the Lake of Seistdn, called 
by Ptolemy the Arcian lake. It receives the Perrah- 
Rdd, a stream which Ferrah or Farah, 
a town which has been identified with much pro- 
bability with the Phra mentioned by Isidéros in 
his Mans. Parth., sec. 16. It receives also the 
Etymander(now the Helmand) which gave its name 
to one of the Arecian tribes named by Ptolemy. 
He has enumerated no fewer than 35 towns be- 
longing to this small province, a long list which it 


Meahd to Herat and thence towards Qandahdr or 
Kabul, and some of these may be represented in 
the Table under forms more or leas altered. The 

capital of Areia,according to Strabo and Arrian,was 
Artakoana (v. I. Artakakna, Artakana) and this is 

no doubt the Artikaudna of Ptolemy, which he 
places on the banks of the Areian lake about two- 
thirds of a degree north-west of hia Alezandreia of 
the Areians. The identification of this Alexandreia 
ia uncertain; most probably it waa Herat, or some 
place in its neighbourhood. Herat is called by 
oriental writers Hera, a form under which the 
Areia of the ancients is readily to be recognized. 
Ptolemy has a city of this name, and Wilson 


| (Ariana Antiqua, p. 152), is of opunion that “ Arta- 


koana, Alexandria and Aria are aggregated in 
Herat.” With reference to Alexandria he quotes 
a memorial yerse current among the inhabitants 
of Herat: “It is esid that Hari was founded by 
Lohrasp, extended by Gushtasp, improved by 
Bahman and completed by Alexander.” The 
name of Séteira indicates that its founder was 
Car, 18. 
Position oF THE PA ROPANISAD Al. 

1. The Paropaniaa dai are bounded on 
the west by Areia along the aforesaidside, on the 
north by the part of Baktriané as described, on 
the east by a part of India along the meridian 
line from the sources of the river 
Oxos, through the Kaukasian mountains as far 





and on the south by Arakhésia along the line con- 
necting the extreme pointa already determined. 

2. The following rivers enter the country— 
the Dargamendés, which belongs to Bak- 
into the =A of sehioh the’ 
| Lif. a crensensnss -.1 15° a4 30". 

3. “The northern parts are possessed by the 
BO6litai, and the western by the Arist o- 
phy lai, and below them the Parsioi, and 
the southern parts by the Paray4étai, and 
the eastern by the Ambautat 

4. The towns and villages of the Paro- . 
panisadaiare these :— 
Baborana a ee} 37° 10’ 


voy LEB? 30" 58” 45’ 
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Katisa .....0ceeseseeeeesceeeeese LLB" 40" 37° 30" | described as passing through Mount Bagéos, and 
Wiphanda ...csicicieseesceseecen LLY a7” | on the east by Arakhésia along the meridian 
Drastoka ... -Se8t cee ereatoneans 116° 36° a line drawn from an extreme point lying in. the 
Gazaka or Gaudzaka veeeesse 118" 30" 36°15" | country of the Areioi and that of the Paropa- 

5. Nanlibis........... duseens ll | ga 30" nisadai to another extreme point, of which the 
Parsia....... vrnaseeanen nes ore LL ou" ofl position is in svssvcceeresrareeare 111? SO" 28’ 
LoKharnia -..-e.ssseeessesnceeon 116° oy 3H go, | anon the south bya part of Gedctain along the 
ee Tie? agen | line joining the extreme points already deter 
Tarbakan® s-c...0-.-.2.., 114° 20° 33° 40’ | ™ined, passing through the Baitian mountains. 
Bogarde ..cescsssssssnee-s-se 16° 40’ 39°40' | _.~ There flows through the country a river 
Argouda....ssscesesseese-sesees-s 118° 45° 33°90" | Which branches off from the Arabisof which 


The tribes for which Paropanisadai was a | 
collective name were located along thesouthernand | 
eastern sides of the Hindu-Kush, which Ptolemy | 


calls the Kaukasos, and of which his Paropaniaos 
formed a part. In the tribe which he calls the 
Bélitai we may perhaps have the Kabolitas, or 
people of Kabul, and in the Am bautai the Am- 
bashtha of Sanakrit. The Parayétai have also 
a Sanskrit name—' mountaineers,’ from parvata, 
‘a mountain,’ 50 alaeo the Parautoi of Areia. 
The principal cities of the Paropanisadai were 
Naulibia and Karoura or Ortospana, 
Karoura is aleo written as Kaboura and in thisform 
makes a near approach to Kabul, with which it haa 
been identified. With regard to the other name of 
this: , Ortospana, Cunningham (Ane. Geog. of 
Ind., p. 35) says: “I would identify it with Kabul 
itself, with ita Bala Hisdr, or * high fort,’ which 
Itake to bea Persian translation of Ortospana or 
Urddhasthina, that is, high place or lofty city." 
Ptolemy mentions two rivers that crossed the 
country of the Paropanisadai—the Dargamdanes 
from Baktriang that flowed northward to join the 
to be either the Dehas or the Gori river. If it 
waa the Dehas, then the other river which 
Ptolemy does not name, but which he makes to ba 
a tributary of the Eda, may be the Sarkhdb or 
Gori river, which, however, does not join the Kéa 
but flows northward to join the Oxos. Pinini 
mentions Paréusthina, the country of the Pariua, 
a warlike tribe in this reign, which may corres- 
pond to Ptolemy's Parsioi or Parsyetai.™ The 
following places have been identified :— 

Parsiana with Pafijshir; Barzaura with 
Bathirak; Baborana with Parwin: Dras. 
toka with Istargarh; Parasia (capital of the 
Parsii)with Farzah,;and Lokharna with Légarh 
south of Kabul, 

Car. 19. 


Posttion oF DRANGIAWNE., 
Drangiané is bounded on the weat 
and north by Areia along the line already 


* Bee Beal's Bud. Rec. of Wn. Count. vol. IT, p. 285e, 


Oxos, which Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p- 160) takes | 


the sources lie ...........0......109° 32° 30° 
4. The parts towards Arcia are possessed by 
the sig dakehiiele and those towards Arakhdsia 
by the Baktrioi, the country intermediat 
is called Tatak $n 8. | alk 
4. The towns and villages of Drangian$ 
are said to be these :— 





Prophthasia ....,..c0.c.cs sensed lO" 2° 2)’ 
Bhouda .,........cssecsasceeseseend 06° 30’ 31° 30° 
A na Gici ak ce a. Pe 109° 31° 30° 
PA als "al Glee co ee ee 110° 20’ $1° 90° 
Ds ASEM sonics ceeevces 117° 30" 30° 40° 
PABEEUATO cscs cdceasdevescceces 106° 20" 29° 15° 
Ni cmb so citetedies se'ckswaacn lee 108° 29° 40’ 
Pharazana .,........... nb ee re 110° ai* 
FAQS oases ans ehsenspeede sedeueres 111° 29° 40° 
AFUASPO vascesseesee eecnssessceses 108° 40° 28° 40° 
ATAMA..... iphnine dean teetitcs cree 111° 28° 15° 


Drangiané corresponds in general position 
and extent with the province now called Seistdn. 
The inhabitants were called Drangai, farangae, 
according to Burnouf, was derived from the 
Zend word, sarayo, ‘a lake,’ a word which is 
retamed in the name by which Ptolemy's Areian 
lake is now known—Lake Zarah. The district was 
mountainous towards Arakhdsia, which formed 
ita eastern frontier, but in the west, towards 
Karmania, it consisted chiefly of sandy wastes, 
On the south it was separated from Gedrésia by the 
Baitian mountains, those now called the Waashati. 
Ptolemy says it waa watered by a river derived 
from the Arabis, but this ia a gross error, for the 
Arabis, which is now ¢alled the Purali, flows from 
the Baitian mountains in'an opposite direction from 
Arabis with the Ktymander or Helmand river which, 
as has already been noticed, falla into Lake Zarah. 

Ptolemy has portioned out the province among 
north, the Baktrioi to the south-east, and the 
people of Tatakéné between them, 
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The capital was Prophthasia which was 


distant, according to Eratosthenes, 1500 or 1600 | 


stadia from Alexandria Areiin (Herat). Wilson 
therefore fixes its site at a place called Peshawa- 
ron, which ia distant from Herat 183 miles, and 
whore there were relics found of a very large city. 


This place lice between Dushak and Phra, ie. 
Farah, a little to the north of the lake. These | 


ruing are not, however, of ancient date, and it is 
better therefore to identify Prophthasia with 
Farah which representa Phra or Phrada, and 
Phrada, according to Stephanos of Byzantium, was 
the name of the city which was called by 
Alexander Prophthasia (Bunbury, vol. I, p. 488). 
Dashak, the actual capital of Seistin, is probably 
which waa evidently by its name connected with 
Drangiana. In the Persian cuneiform inscription 
at Behistun the country ia called Zasnka, as 
Rawlinson has pointed. out (see Smith’a Dic- 
tionary, 8. ¥. Drangiana). The place of next 
importance to the capital was Arias p4é, which 


Arrian places on the Etymander (Anab., lib. TV, 
¢. vii). The people were called Ariaspai at first, 


which they had earned by assisting Cyrus ata 
time when he had been reduced to great straite. 
Cap. 20. 
Position or ARAKHOSIA. 


Arakhésia is bounded on the west by | 


Drangian4, on the north by the Paropanisadai, 
along the sides already determined, on the east 
by the part of India lying along the meridian 
line extended from the boundary towards the 
Paropanisadai as far as an extreme point 
bying ..-..-.2 rath cincesaceteeiene 119° 8° 
and on ths south by the rest of Gedrésia 
along the line joining the extreme points 
already determined through the Baitian range. 
9. A river enters this country which branch- 
es off from the Indos of which the sources 


Fie ime sesseecsisess eines 32° 30 
and the divarication (¢«rpory) 
UF cesceeeasnansesatees padeseeceeses 21°30" 27° 30" 


and the part at the lake formed by it which 
is called Arakhétos Kréod (fountain)— 
ry wee 25° 40° 


3. The people p | 
the country are the Parsy étai, and those 


below them the § yd roi, after whom are the» 


Rhéploutaiand the Forita. 
4. Thetowns and villages of Arakhosia 


Ozols (or Axola) ....,.....-..--L14° 15° g2° 15° 





sing the north parts of | ss. Mr. Vaux (Smith's Dictionary, s. ¥.) says : 


Phoéklis sdadledececseeecl dren le” 2B Sa" i 
Arikalee ... .0:20 00505055 ees Ab s1° 20° 
Aloxandreia ...cecccecescee0e- DES? 81° 20° 
Rhizana ........ eee i Fy §1° 30° 
Arbaka ..... a ee lee 31° 20° 
SigArd sccseccecterercerecoreneselde Lo BO 
a - § .. 135° 15’ 30° 10° 
5. Arakhdtos..... eee te 30° 20° 
AsiakA  ...00. peevesereareed 2 20" 29° 20" 
Gammakeé o. ovens 116° 20° 2qe 20° 
ee oe ea 118° 29° 20° 
Dammans pee Re op? 20’ 


Arak hésia comprised a considerable portion 
of Eastern Afghanistan. It extended westward 
beyond the meridian of Qandahdr and its eastern 
it stretched to the mountains of Ghir, the 
the south to Gedrésia from which it was sepa- 
rated by the Baitinn mountains, a branch of the 
Brahui range. The name has been derived from 
Haragaiti, the Persian form of the Sanskrit 
Sarasvati, a name frequently given to rivers (being 
a compound of saras, ‘flowing water,’ and the 
affix vaff) and applied among others to the river 


| of Arakhésia, ‘The province was rich and popu- 


lous, and what added greatly to its importance, 
it waa traversed by one of the main routes by 
principal river was that now called the Helmand 
Kabul, pursues a course with a general direction to 
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the neighbourhood of Qundahiir the Argand-ib 


flows into the lake of Zarah. Ptolemy mentions 
only one river of Arakhésia and this, in bis map, is 
(the Haziiras) and flowing into a lake from which 
it iasnes to fall into the Indus about 3) degrees 
below its junction with the combined rivers of the 
Panjab, This lake, which, he says, ia called Ara- 
khotos Kréné, he places at a distance of not less 
than 7 degrees from his Areian lake, In the text 
he says that the river 8 an arm of the Indus, a 
statement for which it is difficult to find a reason. 

The capital of Arakhésia was Arakhdétos, 
said by Stephanos of Byzantium to hare been 
founded by Semiramis. Regarding its identifi- 


+ Some difference of opinion has existed as to the 
exact position of this town, and what modern city 
or ruins can be identified with the ancient capital. 
Qandahir on the road to 
Shikarpur, with those of Arakhites, but these Prof. 
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Wilson conmders to be too much to the 3.E. 
Rawlinson (Jour. Geog. Soc., vol. XII, p. 113) 
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thinks that he hes found them at ao place now | 


called Ulin Robit. He states that the most 
ancient name of the city, Kopher, mentioned by 
Stephanos and Pliny, has given rise to the territo- 
rial designation of Kipin, applied by the Chinese 
to the surrounding country. The ruins are of a 
very remarkable character, and the measurements 
of Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy are, he considers, 
decisive na to the identity of the site. Stephanos 
has apparently contrasted two cities —Arakhésia, 
which he says is not far from the Massagetac, and 
Arakhétas, which he calla a town of India, Sir 
H. Rawlinson believes the contiguity of the 
Massagetae and Arakhisia, may be explained by 
the supposition that by Massagetac, Stephanos 
meant the Sakai, who colonized the Hazira 
mountains on their way from the Hindu-Kush to 
Sakastin or Seistin.” Another account of the 
origin of the name Seistin is that it ia a corrup- 
tion of the word Saghistin, {. «., the country of 
the saghie, a kind of wood which abounds in the 
provinee and is used asfuel. Arakhisin, according 
to Isidoros of Khararx, was called by the Parthians 
“White India.” 
Car. 21. 
Position or Grprdaia, 

Gedrésia is bounded on the west by 
Karmania along the meridian line, already de- 
termined as far as the sea, and on the north by 
Drangiané and Arnkhésia along the separate 
meridian lines passing throngh these countries, 
and on the east by partof Indiaalong the river 
Indus following the line prolonged from the 
boundary towards Arakhésia to its termination 
at the 908 10 ....-.+0e.seceeee +2 LOD® 20° 
and on the south bya part of the Indian Ocean. 
It is thus described throngh its cirenits. 

2. After the extremity towards Karmania 
the month of the River Arabis 105° 20° 15’ 
the sources of the river ......110° 27° 30’ 
the divarication of the river 

entering Drangiandé .........107° 30° 25° 


Rhagiraus, @ City ....00.00000000100° 20° 
Women's Haven (Gynaikdin 

lim@in) ...cesscsdeeseusesssvesO7® ©9018 
Koimba A ee ere ee on" 
Rhizana secsseceny ee Qe 20’ BoP 15" 


ifter which the extreme point 

at the sea already men- 

THOME , 5... c.sccadenocetesseneee de” 20° 

3. Through Gedrésia ron the mountains 


called the Arbita, whose extreme points 


(Decemper, 1884. 








be a 
lie fh 2 eS a a 


x sassarsnconsse160? (10% 2) 22° > 


and oe es ee er aoe i] ls 26° 30’ 
from these mountains some rivers. join the 


Indus and the source of one of these 
Hid as eseteseansussaccetrseaties st L oh ream 
and also there are some streams flowing through 
Gedrdsia, that descend from the Baitian range. 

4. The maritime parts are possessed by the 
villages of the Ar bitai, and the parts along 


| Karamania by the Parsidai (or Parsirai), 


and the parts along Arakhdsia by the Mausat- 
naioi, all the interior of the country is called 
Paradéné, and below it Parisiéné, after 
which the parts towards the Indus river are 
possessed by the Rhamnatl. 

5. The towns and villages of Gedrésia 
are accounted to be these :— 


BGG sisi snnce cnaiavtgecc: ce sds ee o7° 

Fottobare ....0cs00ciecscsecceeses 18" 27° BY’ 
Soxestra or Sékstra ............118° 30’ 25° 45° 
Oskana ....c.eese ec eccs ined 26° 

Parsis, the Metropolis .........106° 30" 23° 90° 
Oimiee -iiestacsestserccegsts re 23° 30" 
Arbis, @ City ......sssscesestere..1 05° 22° 30° 


6. The islands adjacent to Gedrdésia are— 
Asthaia Genes sehen ceccnbeswheacaacdtee 18? 
Fodand..........0060-.(107 2) 160° 30’ 17° 


Gedrdésia corresponds to the modern Baluch- 


istin. Its coast line extended from the mouth of 


the Indus to Cape Jask near the Straits, which 
open into the Persian Gulf. Ptolemy however 
assigned the greater portion of this coast to 
Karmania which according to his view must 
have begun somewhere near Cape Passence. 
Arrian restricted the name of Gedrésia to the 
interior of the country, and aasigned the maritime 
districts beginning from the Indus to the Arabica 
the Oreitai and the Tkhthyophagoi in guesea, 
sion. The ancient and the modern names of the 
province, Major Mookler tries to identify in his 
paper in the Jour. R. As. Soc, N.S. vol. ¥ 

eT oc., N. 8., vol. XT. 
immediately adjoining the Indus were called the 
ArbitaiorArabies, In one of their harbours 
the fleet of Nearkhos at the outset of his memor- 
able voyage was detained for 24 days waiting till 
the monsoon should subside. This harbour was 
found to be both eafe and commodious, and was 
called by Nearkhos the Port of Alexander. th 
now Kavichi, the great emporinm for the commerce 
of the Indus. The name of the people was applied 
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also to a chain of mountains and too river, the 


Arabis, now called the Purali,-which falls into | 


the Bay of Sonmiyini. Ptolemy's Arabis, how- 
ever, lay nearer Karmania, and may be taken 
the district is still known by the name of Arbu. 
Ptolemy does not mention the Orcitai, but seema 
to have included their territory in that of the 
Arbitai. 

The Rhamnai are placed m Ptolemy's map in 
the northern part of the province and towards the 
river Indus. This race appears to have been one 
that was widely diffused, and one of ita branches, 
Vindhyas. 


The Parsidai, who bordered on Karmania, 


are mentioned in the Periphis (o. xxxvii) and also 
in Arrian’s Indita (c. xxvi) where they are called 


Pasireta. They gave their names to a range of, 





ina shes SP bobbclip Sates Shas Oe 





betwoely Gedileia “ead Kerummmsiaixh scene 


town, Parsis, which formed the capital of the 
whole province. 
Of the other towns enumerated only one is men-— 


| Honed in Arrian's Indika, Gynaikén Lim én, 


or women's haven, the port of Morontobara, near 
Capo Monze, the last point of the Pab range of 
mountains. The haven was ao named because 


the district aronnd had, like Carthage, a woman 


for ite first. sovereign. 

The names of the two towns Badara. and 
Mousarna occur twice in Ptolemy, here as 
inland towns of Gedrosia, and elaewhere as seaport 
towns of Karmanin. Major Mockler, who personally 
examined the Makrin coast from Gwadar to Cape 
Jiisk, and has thereby been enabled to correct some 
of the current identifications, tries to show that 
Gwadat und Badars aro identical. Badara appears 
in the Indika of Arrian aa Barna. 





SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF NEPAL. 


BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDEAJI, Pu. D., How. MLR. 


Tue history of Nepal, such as it was known 
before the publication of my ‘ Inscriptions 
from Nepil,’ Ind. Ant. Vol. IX, p. 1638, 
was derived solely from the modern Vasidavalis 
or ‘ Lista of the Dynasties," of which several 
exist in the libraries of the country. The list 
of kings given by Kirkpatrick in his Nepal, 
and thenee transferred to J. Prinsep's Useful 
Tables, ia probably based on a short work in 
the Pirvatiya language, which was shown to 
me by the Kailisaparvata-Svim!. It gives 
little more than a bare enumeration of the 
names of the rulers of the valley. Dr. Wright's 
foller account in his Histury of Nepél is derived 
from a Pirvatiyi Vaaédvall, composed less 
thana handred years uzo by a Bauddha ascetic, 
who resided in the Mahibuddha-Vihira of 
Lalitapattana.* A copy of this work was given 
tome bya Vajrichiryaof Lalitapattana. OF 


otherand more ancient Varedvalis in the Newari | 


language I have heard more than once. But I 


was anable to procure copies, though the state-— 
ment of my informants that these works were — 
written on long rolls of paper, seemed to indicate | 


that they had actually seen them. Their reco- 
very ia highly desiruble. For, a8 is customary in 





‘ Soe also C, Bondall, cians of Buadhidt Banabrit 
agg = the | rong en Univernt y distor, p36 108, 
Skate ae ibid. p. 312. ie Wete i probably 





, EDITED BY DE.G. BUHLER, C.LE. 


Indian historical books, each succeeding chroni- 
cle is fuller and more complete than the earlier 


ones. The later authors try to fill up the gaps 


which they find in the narrative, They neglect, 
however, to indicate the sources from which 
they draw, and these additions invariably make 
the already existing confusion worse, and the 
errors more difficult to detect. 

A careful comparison of my MS. of the 
Parvatiyé Vnisdeali with Dr. Wright's extracts 
has shown that his data are, on the whole, trust- 
worthy. But a brief résumé of its contents will 
not be out of place here. For I have to sug- 
gest a cortain number of corrections, some of 
which are of considerable importance. 

List oF THe Ersas or NEPA, acCORDING TO THE 

Bavppna Pirvattyd Vaudivatt: 

L. Gérita prxasty of Mivirintia, so called after 
the cowherd (94pdla) whom Némuni installed 
as the first ruler of tela lasted 521 years.. 


1. Bhoktaminagata,” . oe Seat 
i Sayvsenpins somal 1, ssaee 2) te 
3. Paramagupta, son of 2 .. 7: 
4. Harshagup'a, son of 3 ae 3 " 
5. Bhimagupta, son of 4 + By 
6. Manigupta, son of 5 donvretee OE 64 
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7. Vishougupta, son of 6 . 42 years 

8S. Yakshagupta, son of 7, died childless,72 " 
and brought in the— 

Il.. Asie Drsastr, from India. 

1. Varasithha. 

2. Jayamatisirnha. 

3. Bhuvanasitnha, conquered by the eastern— 
ITI. Krrita Drsasty, which resided at 
Gékarna, and lasted 1118 yeara. 

1. Yalambara, came in Dviparadésha 12 (i. ¢. 
when twelve years were left of the Dviparayuga). 

2. Pari, son of 1. 

3, Skandhara, son of 2. 

4. Valamba, son of 3. 

§. Hriti, aon of 4. 


6. Humati, son of 5, went into the forest with 


the Pandavas, 

7. JitedAsti, son of 6, assisted the Pandavas 
in the great war and was killed. In his time 
Sikyasimha-Buddha came to Nepal. 

8. Gali, son of 7. 

9, Pushka, aon of 8. 

10, Suyarma, son of 9. 

ll. Parba, son of 10, 

12. Thunka," son of 11, 

13. Svananda, son of 12, 

14. Sthunko, son of 13; in his time king Adjka 
of Pitaliputra came to Nepil. Adsika’s daughter 
Chérumati was married toa Kshatriya, called 
Dérapéla, settled in Nepil and founded Dé ra. 
p4tana (near Pasupati), 

16. Gighri,‘ son of 14. 

16. Nane, son of 15. 

17. Luk, eon of 16, 

18, Thér, son of 17. 

19. Thoko, aon of 18. 

20. Varma, son of 19. 

21. Guja, son of 20. 

22, Pushkara,* son of 21. 

23. Késu, son of 22. 

24. Sunsa,* son of 2. 

25. Sammu,’ son of 24, 

26. Gunana, son of 25. 

27. Khimbu, son of 26. 

25. Patuka, eon of 27; waa attacked by the 
Sémavarhéi RAjputs, built a new fort at Sankha- 
milatirtha. 


29. Gasti, son of 25, fled before the Sémavathéta, 
built a new fort at Phuloéchohh& near Géda. 
vari (visible from ee) and finally 
poor = ranks — 
to Wright. “Bee the liste of theas 


, Bocording 
Gee Wright and Prinse ith the Vi 
nd. vol. VIL, pp. oe bi — a 
tay also be read | 
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| Padupati™ ......... 





[Decemner, 1894. 


IV. Sdémavamal Drsasry. 
1. Nimisha, 

2. ManAkeha," aon of 1, 

3. Kikavarman, son of 2. 

Pasuprékshadéva, son of 3, restored Pagu- 
pati's temple, brought settlers from Hindustin 
in Kaliyuga 1234 or 1867 B. C. 

5. Bhiskaravarman, conquered the whole of 
India, enlarged Ddvap&tana, caused the rules 
for the worship of Paéupati to be engraved on 


_ @ copperplate, which he deposited in the Ch4ru- 


mativihira. Being childless he adopted the 
first ruler of the— 


V. Surravaiét Dywasty, 
1. Bhimivarman, crowned in Kaliyuga 1389, or 
1712 B.C., transferred the capital to Binddvara. 


2. Chandvariieda eee cs sere GL Years, 
3. Jayavarman," son of 2.... Redes mi 
4. Varshavarman, son of 3 .. u 61 ,, 
te Sarvavarmat, son of 4............ cseee I ong 


6. Prithvivarman, son of & 0.00.0 76 

7. Jyéshthavarman, son of 6 ,...... a 

&. Harivarman, son of 7 ..esiessscccece 76 ie 

9. EKubéravarman, son of 8 ........... 88 . 

10, Siddhivarman, son of 9 . . 61 ; 
11. Haridattavarman, son of 10, temples 
for the four Nari; ii 
Ichaigu and Sikhara, and a emits of Jalaiayana 
at Buddi-Nilakantha™ .......c.:cccceccece, BT years. 

12, Vasudattavarman, son of ID esse OB, 

13, Pativarman, son of 12.. oie | BE: 

14. Sivavpiddbivarman, son of 13. o- 5h), 

15. Vasantavarman, son of 14......... 61 * 


16. Sivavarman, son of 15... ws 62 
17. Rudradévavarman, son of 16...... 66 
18. Vrishadévavarmen, aon of 17, built vithdras 


and erected images of Lékéivara and 
dha divinities. His brother was oo ee 


Bilirchana, who 
waa alao a Banddha. Sankurichérya came 


re 


from the south and toi the 


faith... . $1 years, 
19. Gadkeradéve. son 'of 18, erected a trident at 


20. Dharmadéva, son of 19... Ie 
21. Miinadéva, son of 20, built the Ghakrevi- 


— Mackie = according to some, 


22 a orks ee 
maantadéva, son of 22, crowned in Kali 
2800 or 301 B. C.. Wasi, = essay 


© Matéksha, ecording 
i er to, Ws no i Wright and Kirk- 
- No. 1 (ante, vel. note id 165, note 7). 


Gee inser 
= ee onte, val. IX, p. 1 
\, See inser. No. 2, ante, vol 1 . 168. 


Peek 


3 Mabidéra, 
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26, Udayadévavarman,™ son of 23....36 years. | 


25. Miinadévavarman, son of 24 .. vie 38 a 

26. Gupakimadévravarman, son of 25,9) ,, 

97, Sivaddévavarman, son of 26, made Déya- 
pitana o large town, and transferred the seat 
of government thither. ‘He restored the Sikta 
rites and became adhikshu. His son, Punyadéva- 
varman followed his example... . 61 years. 


OF Narindradévavarman, eldest son of 37," | 


pig dnd 
99, Bhimadéravarman, son of 28...... a 
30. Vishnudévavarman, son of 29...... ye ° 
31. Viivadévavarman, son of 30, gare his 
daughter to Am fuvarman of th Thikurt 
race. In his time Vikramaditya came to 


1. Athhéurarman, son-in-law to the last 
Siryaranhét king, crowned in Kaliyuga 2000 or 
101 B.C., transferred the seat of government to 


Madhyalakhu™ Vibhuvarman built an aque- | 


duct with seven spouts and placed on it an inscrip- 

tion (Ind. Ant. vol, LX, p. 171, No. 8.) ... 68 years, 
2. Kritavarman, oon of 1 .sseccsssers... BF, 
9. Bhimdrjuna, son of 2 c..ccsccccerese 93, 
4. Nandaddva, son of 3, in his seign the ora of 

Saélivaéhana wasintroduced in Nepil...25 years, 


$400 or 299 A. D., founded Lalitapattana, 
naming it after a grass-seller Lalita; built 


a tank and watercourses, aa well as temples, 


Liagas, ete. which were called Muanitaliio, 


and so forth, after the ee ishtadévatd, | 


Maniyogint... eee «MS years. 

6. Chandrakétudéva, | pon of “BaP “sorely op. 
: by his enemies and plundered, 

i. . Naréndradéva, aon of 6, built the Tirtha- 
eihdra near Lomyi-d2rl andgave it to Bandhudatta 

his fother’s spiritual guide. The firat 
two of hia three sons, Padmadiva, Katnadéva 
and Varadéva became sscetics, while the third 
succeeded his father, who before his death retired 
into the Alag or Ak-bab&l (vihdra). 

8. Varadéva, eon of 7, removed the seat of 
government to Lalitapat¢tana. Sankaré- 
chirya came to Nepél. In Kaliyuga 3623 
Avalékitésvara came to Nepdl.™ 

9, Eqokarnire 00n Of 8 eeensserseree 12 years, 











My MS. reads akbadéva, bat Dr, bts 
gg ope ‘wi ped art in 
of #8, aocord ascordl Kirkpatrick. 
8h reine be aecorling ws Wriehtand ted from Eai- 
Lana be cha. 


51 years, 
| member of the—- “ 





10. VardhamAnadéva, gon of 9, built. the town 
of Séinkhu'" and dedicated it to Ugratéri. 
dévi . Stee ee FFs ae eae» ett ias bee enae nantes 13 years. 

11. Balidéva, son of 10 ake ae raege | ips (7 

12. Jayadéva, son of 1] cescccsssscceeree 15, 

13. Balirjunadérn, son of 12......... ones iW ” 

14. Vikramadéva, son of 15 .... . 12. 

15. Gunakimadéva, son of 14, “built Kanti- 
pura, the modern KAtm4n du, at the junction 
of the rivers Vigmati and Vishnumatt in Kaliyuga 
3624 or 723 A. D.,and the village of Thimbhél, 
where Vikrama’s old rikdra stood, aa well as 
many temples .. bee FE eS ee ee ee ee ee 51 years. 

16. Bhdjndéva, son of 15 scssaeesereeaas Bg 

17. Lakehm{kimadéva, son of 16...... 22 ,, 

18. do sseatscqpery ip son of 17 wn 20 

As he was childless, he wie: wabcosllal. jn 





Vit. Re err, Trisval prsastr. 





va, son of 4; in his reign a widow. 
sd Bedhinanl of chip kin Gauds, who lived 
in the village of Jhal in Nepil, cansed a MS. of 
letters in Samvat 245.'° 

After his death, Vimadéra, a collateral deacen- 
dant of Amduvarman’s family, assisted by the 
chiofa in Lalitapattana and Kantipura, expelled 
the Navdkot Tha&kurts and drove them back 
to their original seat, With him begins— 

VIL Tue secoxp Taikvrt pyxasty oF 

AMsUVARMAN. 

1, Vimadéra. 

2. Harshadéva, eon of 1. 

3. Badidivadéva, son of 2; built Eirtipura 
on a hill sonth.west of Eitmindu and anew 
golden roof for Padéupati’a temple in Kaliyuga 
Shlor750 A.D. He introduced coins of copper 
alloyed with iron, marked with the figure of a 
lion, 

 SraTnaer te Sots of 5, hocaae ah See eee 


of the Fariddeo!! rune as Tollswase 
ae riteh pacientes 
ati trimdn drydraloly!Ara 






ee bald tne that such a Mi, dated 8 rhvat 


Laltapttane wie es rob 
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8. Mitradéra, Bon of ( fon eR meee 91 Yours. | 


?. Aridéva, son of 8, as a son was born to him 
while he was engaged in wrestling, he gave to the 


ebuild the biruda of Malla or the wrestler. 22 years. | 


10. Abhayamalla, son of 9. 

ll. Jayadévamalla, son of 10, established, with 
the help of Sakhwil, the Nevirt era beginning 
BO Dh oo ccsene doesctcennns sen persesebeserdeates 10. FERRE 

He ruled over Kintipura and Lalita. 
pat tana, while his younger brother,— 

12. Anandamalla, founded Bhaktapura or 
Bhitgim and the seven towns, Vénipura, 
Panaut!, Nalé, Dhomkhél, Ehadpu or Shadpu, 
Chaukat, and Séogé, and resided in Bhitgim’: 

a0 Fears. 


During the reign of the two brothers came | 


from the south the founder of the— 
TX. Eaawigaca Drexastr. 

1, Nanyadéva, conquered the whole country on 
Srdvana éudi 7 of Nepllasarvat 9, or Sakasarhvat 
811, i.«. 690 A-D., and drove the two Mallas to 
Tirhut. He ruled at Bhitg&m during 50 years. 

2. Gangadéva, pon of 1 .......c00000 41 years. 

3. Narasithhadéva, son of 2 .......4.. 31  ,, 
(In his reign on Phdlgwna éudi 6 of NepAlasarnvat 
111, or 991 A. D., king Malladéva and Kathyamalla 
of Lalitapattana founded Chipigim or Champi- 
puri." 

4. Baktiddva, son of 3 .......00c00ee. 39 Fears. 
5. R&imasibbadéva eon of 4........... 58 ,, 
_6. Haridéva, son of 5, transferred the capital 
to Kétmindu. The anny of Pitana (Lalita. 
pattana) rose in rebellion and drove Haridiva 

to Thimbhal. 

A Magar (low caste servant) was dismissed 
king Mukundaséna into the country, which was 
conquered by him. His soldiers destroyed the 
sacred images and took the Bhairara from the 
temple of Matsyéndranitha away to PAlpd&. In 
consequence of Pagupati'’s anger Mukundaséna's 
whole army died of cholera. Mukundaséna alone 
escaped in the guise of an ascetic, and died on 
the Dévighit. 

As Nepdl bad been completely devastated, an 
interregnum of seven or eight years followed. 
The Bais Thaikuris of Navikét came back 


to occupy the country. In Lalitapattana every 


tt or ward had its own king, and in Kintipura 
twelve kings ruled at once. Bhiitgim, too, was 
held by a Thikuri king. The Thikuris ruled 
the country during 225 years and built many 





™ This statement is not found in : copy of the 
Faruidealt. It has been taken from Dr. Wr ‘es History. 
Prinsep aleo gives it ; anée, vol. VII, p. 91. | 





- ‘Bauddha temples and vihdrds. Then king Hari- 


simhadéva of the solar dynasty was driven 
by the Muselmans from Ayoédh yA, and este- 
blished himself at Simrongadh in the Terki. 
At the command of his guardian deity, Tuljd 
Bhavin!, he entered Nepil and founded— 
X. Tue Survavausl prsastr or Buirodu. 
1. Harisithhhadéva, 28 years, conquered 
the valley in Sakasatnvat 1245, or Nepdélasarhvat 
444, i.e. in 1924 A.D. : 
2. Matisitnhadéva, son of 1 ........ 15 years. 
8. Saktisimbadéva, sonof 2 0... 33 ,,™ 
received a letter from the emperor of China with 
a seal bearing the inscription Saktisituharfma in 
the Chinese year (chindbda) 535 and abdicated the 


Bhddrapada éudi 12 of Nepilasarhyat 528, or 1408 
A.D. 

His daughter was married to a descendant of the 
Mallaa who held Tirhut before Nanyadéva. 
Thus after the king's death arose— as | 


XI. Tue tHep Tuisverl prxastr. 
1. Jayabhadramalla .0..00....0cccccss serene 15 years 
2. Nigamalla, son of |... ..scsseceneee 15 


§. Jayajagatmalia, son of 2 ....see0. 11 ~ 
4. Nigéndramalla, son of 8 .......... 10  ,, 
6. Ugramalla, ton of 4 ..esscesseone 15 ,, 


6. Asoka: PROM OLS wrcssssesesers 1D 
drove the Bais Th&kurts out of Pitana, 
ep founded near Svayambhindtha the town of 
Kisipura, between the ri fanmatt, * 
mati and Rudramatt. rere eae 
7. Jayasthitimalla, gon of 6, made laws for 
built temples, An inscription of his, dated 
Nepdlasathvat 512," is found on a stone near 
Lalitapattana, He died on Kirtika badi & of 
sh seem 549, or 1429 A.D. ......... 49 years. 
| Yakshamalla, son of 7, built the walls 
Bhitgim where to the right of the Bric os 
an inscription is put up, dated Srdvana éudi at 
Roane es 573, or 1453 AD. He and his 
Successor built a temple of Datthtréya in th 
TachapA tél of Bhitgim. He died ia itedle. 
sarivat 592, or 1472 A.D., and left three sone, 
the eldest and the youngest of whom founded 
tro ae, ee at Bhitgim and Kat- 
town of Bandpé. err ey 


OO Ses 
a , o « 
Socording to Dr. Wright, 82 yoars; Kirkpatrick's 





" WN. 5, 542, z : 
| 187. Prinsep gives N.6. 731 { 
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(a). Buitcim Liss. 


®. Jayariyamalla, ehdest son | 1. 


of 8, 15 yeara™ 


10, Suvarnamalla, son of 9, 15 


1l. Prinamalla, aon of 10, 15 | 


years.” 


12. 
years (?). 


13. Traildkyamalla, son of 12, 


15 years (?) 


14. Jagajjyétirmalla [or, ac- 
eording to my MS., Jaynjydtir- 
malla,] son of 13, 15 yeprs (?). 


14, 2] years (P). 





16. Jnagatprakisamalla, son 
of 15, 21 years (7). In his | 
Viskiha Bhiro, built ao temple 
of Bhimasdna, imecribing the | 
date, N.S. 775, or 1655 A. D., 
on astone lion. On MaAngadir- 
sha dudi 6 of N. 8. 782, or 
1662 A. D., the king incised fire | 
hymna -in honour of Bhaviui 


Visvamalla, son of 11, 15 


b). Kipwaxpo Lrwe. 

Ratnamalla, youngest son of 8, 71(?) years; slow twelve 
Thikurl rijis of KAntipura, defeated in N.S. 611, or 1491 A.D., 
the Thakuris of Navakot and later the Bhotiyas (Tibetans) with 
the help of Sina, king of PalpA. In his reign the Musalmans 
first attacked the country; Simaéékharinanda, a southern 
Brahmana, became high priest of Pagupati; a temple of Tuljidér! 
| was dedicated in N. 5. 621, or 1501 A. D., and a new copper 
currency with a hon was introduced. 

2, Amaramalla, son of 1, 47(?) years, ruled over 28 towns and 
villages; in his reiym a great temple on the model of thatat Gay& 
was built at Lalitapattana. 

3. Décyemalis, onc of '& Sook Colleharan 6a CAMEe Tia 
yana from the Bhitgim line. 

4. Harbitiimalle: sence © 

5. Mahindramalla, son of 4, received from the emperor of 
Dehli permission to issue silver coins, became a friend of Trailik- 
yamalla of Bhitgim, dedicated a temple to Tuljidévi in Kit. 
mindu on Migha sudi 5 of N. 8. 669. In his reign Purandara 
Rajvawnsi built a temple of Niniyana, close to the palace in 
Lalitapattana, N. 5. 686, or 1566 A. D. 

6. Sadidivamalla, son of 5, was compelled Ly his subjects to 
fly to Bhitgim where he was im’ 

7. Sivasihhamalla, younger brother of 6, according to an 
inscription repaired the temple of Svayambhi im WN. 5. 714, or 
1595 A. D., while his queen Gangi reatored the temple of Changa- 
Niriyana in HT. 5. 705, or 1585 A.D. He had two sons, the elder 
of whom ruled over Kantipura, while the younger obtained 
Lalitapat}ana already during the lifetime of his father. 

b. SAysiynu Lane. ead Lem Live. 


During hia reign 
in N.S. 715, or 1595 A. D., the 








wooden temple of Girakhnith, 
called Kiuitménodo, was built, after 
which the town of EKAntipura was 


and kept in confinement during 
16 years, 

0. Pratiy sonof 8, ruted 
from N. 5. 759. or 1659, A. D. He 
waaa poet. The inscriptions of his 
reign are (a) the record of the 
restoration of the temple of Sva- 
yarhbbhi by a Lama, N, 3. 760, or 
1640 A. D.; (b)a Svayambhistotra 
at Sv., dated N. 8S. 770, or 1650 


‘A. D.; (¢) a Gubyéévarastétra, 


dated N. 8. 774, or 1654 A. D.; (d) 
a Ealikistétra in 15 alphabets 
(Wright's plate xiii,), dated N. 5. 
774, or 1654 A. D.; ; (2) the record 


Viévardpa at LAyakulbahil, N. 8. 





1, built a palage at Lalitapura 


consecrated an image of Tulji- 
dévi on Jyéshtha éndi 10 of 
the same year, dedicated a 


| temple to Ridhikrishna in N, 9. 


57, or 1637 A. D., made oa 
water-course in N. s. 167, oF 
1447 A. D., and became an 
ascetic in N.S. 777,or 1657 A. D. 


$. Srinivisamalla, son of 9, 
reigned from N. 8. 777, or 
1657 A. D., had a war with 


| N. Ss. "778-782, or 1658-168. 


a All those periods are doubtful, and as the synchroniams below show, some of thom must be wrong. 
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a. Boitoim Live. 

on astone in the Vimalasucha- 

ndapa. On Jyéshtha badi 3 
of N. 8. 785," or 1665 A. D., he 
incised a hymn in honour of 
Garoda on a Garuda-pillar in 
Niriyana-chok. In N. 58. 757, 
or 1667 A. D., he dedicated a 
temple of Bhavinisankara. 

17. Jitimitramalla, son of 
16, 21 years; dedicated an 
image of Haritankara near the 
Darbfr in 8. 802, or 1682 A-D., 
built various other temples and 
incised an inscription ina dhar- 
maédld, Jyéahtha éudi 15 of 
N, 8. 805, or 1683 A.D. 

18. Bhipatindramalla, son 
of 17, 34 years, The dated 


inscriptions of his reign are, (a) 
N. 8. 817, Kali 4794, eath- 
vat 1620, Philguna éudi 9 in the 


Malatichok; (b)N.S.823,Jyésh. | 


tha dudi 10, or 1703 A.D., in 
the temple of the Tintrika 
Guptadévata ; (c) N. 8.827, Vai- 


dikba Gudi 3, or 1707 A.D.; (d) | 


N.S. 828, Bhidrapada éudi 10, | 
or 1707 A.D. in the Darbir; (e} | 


N.S. 838, or 1718 A.D. in the 
temple of Bhairava; (/) N. 8. 


841, Philguna badi 3, or 1721 | 


A.D. 


19. Ranajitamalla, son of 
18; dedicated a bull to Anna. 


pornd-dévi in N.S. 857 Philguria | 


badi 1,or 1737 A.D. In his 
reign the Gorkha riji, saa 
bhopéla-shih, invad 





With him the dynasty of Bhat 





b. Kirmixspu Lise. 


977, or 1657 A. D. He had four 
aons, Pirthivéndra, Nripéndra, | 


Mahfpatindra and Chakrapatindra, 
whom he allowed to rule by turns 
each for a year during his lifetime. 
Nripéndra made during his turn 
a coat for the Nandi at Pasupati 
and put up an inscription dated 
153 Eijirtika Snklanavamyim.” 


Chakrapatindra reigned for one | 


day and then died. Hia coins 
show a bow and arrow, a noose, an 
elephant hook, a yakh's tail and 
the date N.S. 789, or 1669 A. D. 
Pratipamalla died in N. 8. 809, 
or 1689 A. D, 


10. Mahindramalia, third son 


of 9, died in N. 8. 814, 1694 A. D, 


11. Bhiskaramalla, son of 10, 
ruled until N. 5. 822, when he 


died childless of the plagne, aged 


22 years, 


12. Jagajjoyamalla, o distant 


relative, was placed on the throne | 


by the wives of 11. He had five 
aons, Hiijéndraprakiiéa and Jaya- 
prakisa (born before his accession 
to the throne) and R&jyaprakiiéa, 
Naréndraprakiga ond Chandra- 
prakiiéa (born afterwards.) He 
died in N. 8. 852, or 1732 A.D. 


13. Jayaprakida, second son of 


ec. LALITAPATTANALINE. 


His latest inscription ia dated 
N.S. 821, or 1701 A. D. 


4. Yoranarféndramalla, son 
of 3, lost his gon, and became 
aD acetic. 


5. Mahipatindra, or Ma. 
hindramalla of KAtmindn 
became king, died in N. 8. 842, 
or 1722 A. D.™ 





scription of his weet in dated 
N. 5. 843, or 1723 A. D. 

7. Vishnumalla, son of Yé- 
ganarendra’s (4) daughter, de- 
dicated a bell in Mialachok in 
N. 3. 857, or 1737 A-D., and 
died shortly afterwards with. 
out issue, 


8. Rajyaprakida, third son of 
12 of Kintipura, appointed king 
by 7, made blind by the Pra- 
dhilng & expelled after one year. 

10. Jayaprakiga, king of 
Kantipur, ruled two years over 
Lalitapattana, when the Pra. 

ll. Visvajit-malla, son of 
Vishnumalla’s (7) daughter 
years, murdered by the Pra- 
bt 


: Dalamardan-shih of Na. 
hin made king by the Pra- 


gim t bined T2, expelled his brother RAjyapra-— dhins, anderpelled after 4 years, 
kia, who went to Lalitapattana 13. Téjanarasithha, a de. 
to Vishnumalla, He was deposed | scendant of Vidvajit-malla (11). 
in N.5 888, or 1768 A. D., bythe | Syears. Then the country was 
Gorkha. ‘king Prithviniriyana., conquered by Peconaaearses 
"N.S. 787 ¢7 nooording to De. Wright: Bat the text has | varténdra foe Chakesigalistrs: 
gindgders t (errshe). | 
"The suthor of the Vaibivalt has mistaken Jaya- | of tus duier of at. that.sither this statement or the whole 
d/va's insoription (No, 15) of Sribarsha rg Sim 153 for rarely wrong. Seq ante rol. VII. pga trick’s 
an inscription of Nripéndra. Dr. Wright has Chakra- tea differ considerably ‘trom Dr. Wright's. sig 
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It is evident that, though this Vosaseali 
contains many elements of historical truth, it 
possesses no value whatever os a whole, As 
is always the case with Indian chroniclers, who 
attempt to give a complete view of the history 
of their country, the author has tried to con- 
nect the beginning of his narrative with the 
legends regarding the four ages of the world, 
and with the epic traditions of the Great 
War between the Kurus and the Pandavas. 
Through their anxiety to prove that the early 
kings of each province of the Bharatakhanda 
took part in the contest described im the 
Mahdbhérata, the Hindos furnish a complete 
analogy to the ancient Greeks, who believed 


that a town or republic was dishonoured if its 


mythical heroes did not appear in Homer's 
catalogue of the Greek leaders engaged int the 
conquest of Troy, and whose earlier historians, 
like Herodotos; were inclined to seck the 
ultimate causes of the events of their days in 
the legendary occurrences narrated by Homer. 
Bat, while in the case of the Greeks this 
tendency has not produced any serious results, 
it has almost entirely destroyed the usefulness 
of the Indian historical works. The Hindu 
chroniclers known to us, all wrote after the 
astronomers had fixed the lengtha of the four 
Yugas, and had assigned to the Great War ita 
place at the beginning of the Ealiynga. Aa 
the authente lists of kings which the chronic- 
ed in no case sufficed to fill the 
TEAFaGaaG, long periods supposed to have 
elapsed between their starting-point and their 
own times, they were induced not only to 
lengthen: unduly the duration of the reigns of 
many historical kings,"" but to place contem- 
porary dynasties one after the other, and to 
press souk tabs eervice the mythical kings enumers- 
ted in the Purdnas or Mihdtmyas, 

In addition to the distortion of the truth 
consequences have arisen from the errors which 
the chroniclers made regarding the various 
native eras used in their native country. 
Modern Hindu writers, who are accustomed to 
the exclusive use of the two eras—that of 
Vikramiditya, 57 B.C. and that of Salivihana, 
or the Saka era, 78 A.D.—invariably refer the 
Samvata occurring in their sources to one of 
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these two, Mostly they igues pingees the 
existence of the numerous other eras that were 


used in ancient India, and the fact that several 





bomonymous kings, ¢.g. two or three Vikrumi- 
dityas are, as the Indian expression is, ‘* found- 
ers of Samvats." 

The existence of mistakes thus caused is 
only too clearly seen in the Nepalese Voshai- 
is said to have descended from the pious 
ol nly tatetnechal acts 

It is most probable that not only the details 
narrated regarding them are totally erroneous, 
but that the dynasty had no real existence. 
The names seem to have been taken from 


some Purdna or Mdhdtmya, and to have been 


prefixed to the nuthentic list of the kings of 


Nepal, The same remarks apply to the second 
short line, that of the Ahirs, who, being 
likewise cowherds, are also named in the 
Purdeas as companions and worshippers of 
Krishoa, The case is different with the follow- 
ing dynasty, the Kiritas, whose native 
country is the Himilayas and who, therefore, 
may have held Nepil in ancient times, The 
number of 1118 years allotted to the twenty- 
nine kings of this race is, however, too gress, 
Wor. in Jodie tbe daratien . obta i 
amounts, as the statistical tables of the life. 
insurance companiesshow, at the outside, toonly 
twenty-six years, If all the twenty-nine kings 
followed each other in the direct line of descent, 
they could pot poenibly, ewe snied onan Aa 
600 or 700 years. Moreover, if the state 
that Saikywmuni was a eabuanomey of 
Jitéd Asti, theseventhking,and that Aé4ka 
came to Nepil, i.e. extended his rule to Nepal, 
inthe reign of the fourteenth ruler, Sthun ko, 








| are worth anything, ses Pyemials aches proof 


of the arbitrary asiathaiiaer of the reigns. 
For the suthor of the Vouwisdvali is a Northern 


- Buddhist, be probably knew one Aéjka only, and 


placed him one hundred years after Sikyamuni's 


| Niredna, If the distance between J ited asti 


the seventh king, and Sthunko, the oa 
teenth, am Tn tee to one hundred only, the the 
absurdity of the assertion that the frente sine 








we: ga tua Saas caehauedie ot Xulbiceicta: es Babee 
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fav bdensd 1118 years, ficnie etill more 
evident. Finally, if these two synchronisms are 
historical, it also follows that the beginning of 
the EirAdtadynasty has been antedated by 
several thousand years. F«r Sikyamuni’s Nir- 
wing really falls in the fifth century BC. 
The same remarks apply to the Sémavamii 
and Siryavamdidynasties, In their case, 
too, it is evident that most reigns are much too 
long, and that they have been placed mach too 
early. The latter point comes out most clearly 
through the inscriptions. According to the 
latter the twenty-first king of the Stryavamsi 
dynasty, MAnadéva, reigned from between 
the years 386-413 of an unnamed era and the 
characters show that this period falls in the 
fourth or fifth century of our ers. Yet the 
Vnhiivali asserts that Minadéva's grandson, 
Vasantadévavarman was crowned in 
Kali 2800 or 301 B.C. The case of the next, 
the Thakuri dynasty, is, if possible, worse. 
Itefounder, Ath éuvarm a no, is placed in Kali 
‘3000 or 101 B.C., thengh Vikramiditya 
of Ujjain, whose coronation the Hindus usually 
put in 57 B.C., is stated to have gone to Nepal 


during the reign of his predecessor. Against | 
this date we have the statement of Hiuen | 


Thsang that « learned king, called A théu- 


varman roled either shortly before or during | 


his visit to Northern India in 637 A.D. 
Further, the inscriptions of A miuvarman, 
as well as that of Vibhuvarman, which 
the Vawsdval® particularly mentions, show 
letters which can only belong to the sixth or 
seventh centuries of onr era. If more 


instances of the confusion prevailing im the | 


account given by the Vebédeali regarding 
this dynasty, are wanted, it will suffice 
to point out that Améuvarman's seventh 
successor, Varadéva, is said to have ruled 
in Kaliyuga 3623 or A.D. 522. Thus we get 
seven for six hundred years. 
Immediately after Varadéva's time the reigns 
suddenly become of ressonable length, and the 


fiftexrth prince of the Thikuri race—G una- | 


kamadéva, the founder of Eitmindn, 
is placed in Kaliynga $824 or 723 A.D., two 
hundred years being allowed for eight gene- 
rations. This of the Vasdédvali might, 
therefore, inspire some confidence, and it might 






* Wright's Nepal, p. 136. 


of the Buddhist MSS. in the 





| be sasumed. that the anthor possessed some 


authentic materials for the history of Vara- 
déva's successor. But, unfortunately, his names 


Spree in no way with those contained in our 
inseriptions of the seventh and eighth cen- 


turies A.D. Besides the immedimte successors 


of Gunakimadéva, Bhéjadéva and La- 
Eshmikamadéya, who, according to the 


Vawsdeali, ought to belong to the eighth cen- 
tury, ruled according to the colophons of the 
MSS. two hundred years later, between 1015- 
1039 A.D." Nay, whates more, the dates of 
the MSS. prove that the princes of the 
VIith and VIIIth Dynasties, that of the 
Vais Thikuris and the restored line of 


| Atjméuvarman, reigned from the middle of 


the eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries, and that the interval between 
Ananta or Anandamalla, the last roler 
of the VIith dynasty and Jay asthitimal-. 
la the seventh king of the Xth dynasty is 
only seventy years. Hence it follows that the 
list given by the Vsiedvalf for the eighth, ninth, 

and tenth eenturies is incomplete, and contains 
large gaps which have been concealed by ante- 
dating the reigns of the kings beginning with 
Bhéjadéva and Lakshmikimadéva 
by several centuries. With respect to the 
Karnataka dynasty of Ninyadéva 
which ancording to the Vawiusdvali conquered 
Nepfl in Sakasatvat 811, or 889 A.D, it is 
dificult to come to any definite conclusion. 
The genealogical list in the MS. No. 6 of the 
German Oriental Society" - places apere 
déva's accession to the throne in 

1019, or 1097 A.D. Our inscription No, 18 
makes him the ancestor of Pratapamalla, 
though the Vaiédeali asserts that he drove 
the Mallas out of Nepil. The names of ‘his 
successors differ in all the documenta which 


enumerate them. As regards the Xth or 


Ay édhy dynasty the date of the first king 
Horisithad6va is confirmed by the M8, 
of the German Oriental Society, where it is 
given as Sakasatevat 1245, or 1323-4 A.D, just 
as in the Vaswwedralt, But it is evident from 
the statements of the latter work itaelf, that 
some of its kings were con with 
the Mallas of the tenth dynasty. Thus the 
last date of Sydmasimha’ 8 reign—Nepila 
Satan EG a 


Crmbri Pike Can 


Catalor, p. 8; Bendall, loc. cit., p. xv. 
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Beiivat 598: or 14004. 1a falls intkhe Games 


of Jayasthitimalla, whose earliest date. 


in the MSS. is 1385, while the Vawéavali 
Samvat 512 or 1392 A.D. Even in the por- 
tion referring to the successors of J ay ast hi- 
timalla, where the author of the Vawud- 
vali constantly quotes inscriptions, his work 
is not free from serious errors. More than once, 
eg. in the caso of JyGtimalla, the 
son of Jayasthitimalla (Inger. No. 16), 
a reign has been omitted. In other cases, 

These remarks will suffice to substantiate the 
correctness of the assertion made above, that 
the Vawisavali is not fit to be used as a whole, 
and that no single one of ite several portions 
is free from the most serious errors. It is, 
struction of the earlier history of Nepil the 
favourite expedient of historians who have to 
deal with untrustworthy chronicles and, while 


entting down the duration of the several reigns — 


to apparently reasonable lengths, to count 
backwards from the beginning of the Nepalese 
era in 880, which has usually been considered 
as most safely established. For, however safe 
that date itself may be, it has been shown 
above that the author of the Vasidéérali knew 
nothing regarding the events which occurred 
at the time when the era was established. A 
much firmer basis most be looked for, and this 


may be found in the reign of Am4uvarmany, | 


whose name occurs in the Vovdivali, the 
inscriptions, and Hiuen Thsang’s Mémoires, 
while his date is s fixed, though in different 


réputation s'était répandue en tons lienx.’” 
Now it cannot be doubtful that the king refer- 
red to by Hiuen Theang is the prince of this 
name whom the Va#idédvelt places in Kaliyogs 
3000, or 10] B.C,, and whose | are 
dated Sarhvat 34, 39 and 45 (?). For the Vaw’- 
séeali and the inseriptions know of one A th éu- 
varman only. Moreover the account which 
he gives of himself in his inscription of Sasnvat 
39 agrees fully with Hiuen Theang’s description. 
He asserts there” “that he destroyed his( former) 
false opinions by pondering day and night over 
the meaning of varions Séstras” and that “he 
sonido the proper etahlchmat of coma’ 
justice his greatest pleasure.” Again, while the 
ewan describes AMé&uVarman as 
“very clever, dreadful, passionate, and always 
untired in pursuing the objects of human life," 
the undated inscription of Siyad4wva (No. 5) 
praises ‘‘ the great fendal baron Améuvar- 


man, as having destroyed the power of all (the 








king's) enemies throngh his heroic majesty, 


obtained by victories in numerous hand-to-hand 
fihta” and as “ possessing brilliant fame gained 
by the trouble of properly protecting (the king's) 
subjects.” Finally the Vmiuévali (Wright's 
Nepal, p. 134) correctly places the inscrip- 
tion of Vibhuvarman (No. 8) in the reign 
of Améuvarman. <As the date of Hiven 


| Thsang’s travels in India is fixed beyond doubt, 


bably falls in the year 637 A.D.,"" it follows 
that Améuvarman mest have reigned in the 
first half of the seventh century of our era, and 
it must be noted that the characters of his 


| inseriptions can belong to this period only. 
therefore, 


The author of the Vasmédrall has, 


ing | antedated his reign by more than seven 


king belongs to the Lich ch havi family, and 
aida according to M, Stanislas Jolien’s trans- 
lation, the following description of A mné uvar- 
man, ‘Dans ces derniers temps, il y avait on 
roi appele Yang-chow-fa-mo qui se distinguait 
par Ia solidité de son savoir et la sagacité de son 











hundred years. The canses of this error pro- 
baby lie partly in the fact that A ménuvar- 
man's inscriptions are dated 'Samhvat’ which 
referred to the so-called Vikrama era of 57 
B.C., and partly in the circumstance that the 
chronological system of the Vahaivali, which 
makes the earliest kings of Nepél contem- 


Countries, vol. IT, p. 81; conf. Julion, Mim. tome I, p. 408. 

* Inser. No.7, Il. 18, Ind. Ant, vol. IX, p. 170, 
text rans as follows: ¢ riji, endo 

hay "Compare aleo Wright, Neptl, p. 133. 

= Cunningham, Geoqropy, p. 555 
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poraneous with the heroes of the Mahabharata, 
made a displacement of all dynasties, excepting 
the very latest, d matter of necessity. 


Bot however this may be, the main point for 


us is to ascertain according to whatera A me u- 
Varma nreallydated hisedicta, Three different 
solutions of this question may be attempted. 
It may either be assumed that Athéuvarman 
eftablished an era of his own, or that he used 
the era of Sriharsha, which, according to 
Albirdni, beganin 606 or 607 A.D. and was 
need in Northern India as late as the eleventh 
century,” or that he employed the so-called 


Lékeldla in which the hondreds are left out. The | 
For it is an indisputable axiom that nobody 


last supposition may, however, be at once dis- 


carded, because we have in our series inscrip- 


tions of his successors, which, to judge from the 
characters, must be dated in the same ernas his 
own,and go down as far the year 153, If 
Amsuvarman had used the Lokakdla, none 
of his successors would have used a higher 
figure than 99. Itis not equally easy to choose 


between the two remaining possibilities, In_ 


favour of the first it might be urged that ac- 
cording to the account, given by Hiuen Thsang 
and in the Vaawdcali, AMauvarman was o 
powerfol ruler who possessed extraordinary 
ability and achieved great fame by his con- 
quests as well as by his literary attainments. 


It is well known that to establish a new ern is | 


a wish dear to the heart of ambitious Indian 
princes and that, to the great detriment of 
Indian chronology, only too many have suec- 
ceeded in effecting it. On the other, thero are 
important objections against this supposition, 
For it appears from the inscriptions that, how- 
ever greatand powerful aking A i@énvarman 
may have become eventoally, he was originally 
nothing bat a Samanta or feudatory of the king 
of Nepal, who in all probability really governed 
the country, but in the name of his over-lord. 
| 3° Roinand, Fro ita Arobes ef Persana, p. 139, Albi. 
rin! «tates that be found in a Kaamirian almanac the ern 
of Srtharsha placed 664 years after that of VikramAditya, 
Thia exz on inay moun either that it in 64 or 
in 607 A.D. If the almanac etated that  Sathvat of 
mma, the beginning of the era would fall in 606, because 
the year 1 of the Friharsha era would have to be deduat- 
ed from 604 as well os 56]. If, on the other hand, the 
almanac stated that the abhiehfia of Sriharsha took 
lace in Vikrema the letion of the first 
fx Vikrama era would fall i 606, and its begiocing | 
astronomical calculations, in case a number of datos wi 
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This is the position which he held according 
to the undated inscription of Sivadéva 
(No.5). In his own inscription of Samivat 34 
(No. 6) he, too, assumes no higher title than 


- mahdsdmanta, ‘ thegreat feudal baron.’ Vibh u- 


varman (No.8) calls him ‘the illustrious’ 
(Sri) Amduvarman, and the came ambi- 
goous epithet is used in the inscription of 39 
(No.7). Itis only in Jishnugupta’s inscrip- 
tion of Samvat 48 (No, 9) that he receives the 
title mahdrdjddhirdja, ‘great king of kings.’ 
These facts alone are fatal to the sapposition 


_that the dates of the inscriptions Nos. 6-15 


refer to anera established by Athéuvarman. 


but an anointed kingcaninitiate a Samvat of his 
own. As AmSuvarman was only a Simanta 
in the year 34 of the era in which he dates, 
the latter cannot begin with his abhishéka or 
accession to the throne, Of late some other 
facts have come to light which also 
clearly disprove the supposition that the 
dates of onr last ten inscriptions belong to 
a special Nepilese era, but show that it 
is one used generally in Northern India 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, In 
our inscription No. 15, Jayadéva, who 
dates in Samvat 153, states that his mother 
Vatsadévi was the daughter of a Man- 
khari prince or chief, Bhégavarman,™ 
and the granddanghter of ‘the great A di tya- 
séna, the illustrious lord of Magodha.’ 
Adityaséun of Magadha has been long 
known from the Aphsar inscription, which 
contains the nomes of the later Guptas, 


| Quite recently General Cunningham has pots’ 


lished two more documents mentioning him,— 
the ShApur inscription, which records the 
dedication of a statue of Sirya,"* and the Deos 
Birnak inscription which contained a grant of 
land, made to the Varn fav is i-bhattirake,*® 





oad tie rete emi tn ai 
almanac contained the initial [ the Srtharsha 
indicates that it was used in ulte the Setharaha a 


mething 
Various eras eed in districts where they toe 


* Soe note by Dr. Burgess in Beal's Bud. Ree. of W. 
Countries, vol. IT, p. 81, and Ind. Ané., vol. X, p. 193, 


** Asch, Rep., vol. KV, Plate xi. 
Arch. Rep., vol. XVI, pp, 78-76, and Plate xiv. 
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The former is clearly dated during the reign of 
Adityasénadéva, in Samyvat 68."* Tho 
distance between this date and that of his grent- 
grandson, Jayadéva, is 65 years, or not much 
leas than the duration of three Indian genera- 
tions, which, as already stated, amounts to 
78 years. Under these circumstances it is not 
in the least doubtful that the great-grandfather 
and great-grandson used the same era,” and it 
follows further that this era was not confined 
to Nepal, but generally current in North-Eastern 
India, If that is the case, neither is it doubtful 
that the era used by A théuvarman and the 
other later Nepal inscriptions, Nos, 9-15, is that 
of Sriharsha which begins in 606-7 A.D. 
No other known Indian era can possibly meet 
the requirements of the case; and it is not 
difficult to show how this particular era found 
ita way into Nep&l. Though Albirfini, when 
speaking of the Sriharsha era, merely says 
that it is used in Northern India, and adds no 
nragy MART Ent eee it w@ certain 
that this can be nobody else but the 
hero of Banabhatta’ 8 Srikarshacharita, 
whom his protégé, Hinen Thsang, calls H a r- 
ahavardhana or Siliditysa. From 
Bagpa's and Hiuen Thsang’s accounta, as 
well as from the admissions made in the in- 
scriptions of his valiant and unconguered foe, 
the Chalunkya Satydédraya-Pulikési, it 
Northern and Western and Enastern Indin 
under his sceptre during the greater part of 
the firat half of the seventh century. In the 
North-East he was acknowledged as lord para- 





mount as far as Kimartipa or Asim, the king of 


which province conducted Hiuen Thsang to 
Sriharsha'scourt, and attended his great 
religious gathering, As Sriharsha's empire 
included all the districts south of Nepal, he 
must merely for that reason have exercwed a 
great influence on the political circumstances 
of the valley, and it would not be astonishing 
if its princes had adopted his era, merely be- 
cause he was a powerful neighbour. Bat it 


“ General Cunningham, Arch, Rep., vol. XV, p. 12, and | 


rol EVI, PP. 79-30, Fl spmgletdh sey beat oo 


are y. be equi ralent to, 8. the the sensing 35 
aS 
wore sts Fagen deductions aa to 
wae 

“ This conclusion would be farther can§irmed, if 
General Cunningham's statement that the Deo-Biérnak 


hich was issued of andaon of Aditya 
aéua, wean. le dated Geuhvat arora be in | 





veaidonna fois merits this course, as ane 
hace a Wa; forall prokabaleg? invaded and con- 
quered their country, General Cunningham 
(Arch. Reports, vol. I, p. 260), states distinetly 
that this was the case. In the published his- 
indications contained in statements of the 
Vawisdivali which make it very probable. First, 
Atméuvarman's accession to the throne 
Vikramaditya came to Nepil and esta- 
blished his era there.” The name of the king 
and the particular era intended by the author 
are certainly quite wrong; but it is very pro- 
bable that real facta, the conqnest of the 
country by an Indian king about A tau va r- 
man's time, and the adoption of his era by the 
humbled princes of Nepal, form the historical 
substratam of the erroneous scoount in the 
reminiscence of SHiuarekels suveaeia aed 
of its result, the adoption of his era. A much 
piece of information, preserved in the Vamed- 
vali, the existence of Vaié Rajputs in Nepal. 
According to the Fassdvali the kings of the 
VIlth dynasty belonged to this class, which 
had long been settled on the hill of Navdk ot. 
Now Hiuen Thsang tells us that the race or 
caste to which Sriharsha himself belonge 
was called Fei-she“ and General Cunsibghatl 
has shown™ that this caste must have been that 





of the V aiéa or Bais Rajputs who, even at 


the present day, are found in nearly the whole 
of Southern Qudb, and cluim to have roled 
bid, Aw it ia an almost universal rule with 
quests they grant a portion of the land to their 
eanereriaclage iu likes Sethe beorinl that cen- 
into other hands: descendants of the grant- 
pics aceei anette wasn bre 2 
2 
val aiiee, Méssoired, toese 1, p. 247} Beal, Reeorda, 
pS dunes eget ives seers 


redid merchant Yale. The 
Seam cont he fe mca vin Mieskarerenn: (he 


Maukhari, which occurred before Sriharsha became 
powerful, woald have been impossible if he had been & 
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existence is the sole remaining vestige of ite! 
former conquest. Thus the fact that in later 
times Vaisa Rijputs were found on the 
Navakot hill, in all probability indicates 
that Nepal once was in the power of a Vaiéa 
king, who can have been nobody else but 
Sriharsha. If thus the subjectionof Nepil 
to this prince may be considered certain, the 


use of his era by AmSuvarman and his | 


successors, is almost a matter of course. 

Strong as these arguments in favour of the 
Srtharshao era are, there is yet a point in 
Hiuen Thsang’s account of Nepil which 
requires to be cleared up, before the above con- 


clusion can be accepted without reserve. Hinen | 


Thsang tells us, as stated above, that the reign- 
ing king of Nepill belongs to the Lichchhavi 
race, and that ‘in these latter times there wes 
a king called Amduvarman,' &e. This 
can only mean that in Hinen Thsang's times 


Améuvarman wasdead. As Hinen Thsang’s | 


visit to North-Eastern India fell about the year 
637 A.D., or Sriharshasarnvat 30-31, his asser- 
tion clashes: with the date of our inscriptions 
which, if referred tothe Sriharsha era, show that 
Améuvarman was certainly alive after 
Gribarsha-Satnvat 40, or 646-7 A.D“? This 

: nt would be very serious, if Hinen 
Thsang really did visit Nepila, as M. Stanislas 


Julien’s translation represents him to have — 


done. The latter point is, however, doubtful, 
because the Chinese expressions, referring to 
the march, may be understood either as 
describing Hiuen Thsang’s route or the 
way in general, and because the life of 
Hinen Thsang says nothing about his having 
visited V riji (Fo-li-shi) and Ne pal.*” Hence 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, Mémoires, tome 
II, p. 365, thinks it ‘plus que probable’ 
that the pilgrim passed at once from Sveta- 
pura in Vaiéili across the Ganges into Maga- 
dha. Mr. Beal in his new tranalation™ so 
far agrees with this view that he declares 
Hinen Theang's visit to Nepal to be incredible, 


He says in the note cited, ‘But the pilgrim | 


does not appear to have gone into Nepil. 
He went to the capital of the Vrijis and 
EE Leer eS 


of the date of No. 8 is uncertain, 
140 salons into 


@ As the seoond | 
be advisablo t take the 

aid m. If the date of No. 5 ia: : 

, 637-2 A. A.D. Athéuvarman must have died between 

t yearand and the first date of Jishgugupta, Sathvat 48, or 

A.D. 


" Gee Fie de Hiowen Theang, p. 136. 


=o 
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there speaks from report.’ Tf this eappostelans 
as seems most probable, is correct, the con- 


tradiction between Hiuen Thseang’s words and 


the dates of the inscriptions admits of an 
explanation. It becomes probable that either 
account, rendered to him, of the peculiar 


| political condition of Nepil, was inace 





or that he himself misunderstood it. Daring 
the times of Améuvarman and of his 


| successor Jishnugupta (it may be even 


somewhat later) a double government existed in 
the valley, Lichchhavi kings reigned side 
by side with Améuvarman himself and his 
snecessors. Suchacomplex government might 
well puzzle a stranger, and he might easily 
fallinto the error of supposing that one of 
the kings named to him ruled before the other. 
This may be safely accepted os the true 
solution of the difficulty raised by the wording 
of Hiuen Thsang’s note regarding A mén- 
varman, and it may be considered certain 
that our inscriptions Nos. 6-15 range between 
640-] and 759-60 A.D. 

Before we proceed to utilise further the 
result of the preceding discussion, it will be 
advisable to subject the parts which reveal the 


_ existence of a double government during a part 


of the seventh century to a little closer examina- 
tion, In our inscription No, 5 the Lich- 
chhaviking Sivadéva says of his ‘great 
feudal baron’ Améuvarman that he has 
destroyed the power of all (its master's) enemies 
‘by the majesty of his valour’ and ‘that his 
brilliant fame, gained by the trouble of properly 
protecting the people, pervades the universe.’ 

These hyperbolical expressions indicate not only 
that Am&uvarman held a high position 
as commander-in-chief and prime minister, but 
that his power and influence at Inst nearly 
equalled that of his master, In Samrat 
34 (No.6) Amdéuvarman’s title remaing 
the same, But he dates from a residence of 


hisown, Eaildsakdta*® and couches his 


edict in a language which is usually employed 
by kings only. Infact, except by his title, he 


| gives no sign that he lives under a lord para- 


mount, The same state of things is indicated id 
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his inscription of Samvat 39 (No. 7), by which 
he assigns land without reference to a superior 
power, The ambiguous epithet Sri ‘ the illus- 
trious’ leaves it donbtful, if he had then assumed 
the title mahdrdja. But it is plain that he did 
eo at some period or other of his career from 
the inscription No. 9, where he is described by 
Jishgnugupta, as mahdrdjddhirdja, a9 well 
as from the statements of Hiven Theang and 
of the Vawudvali. 


and belonged to his family, being either his son 
or some other near relative. This follows from 
the closeness of his first date, Sarnvat 48 (No. 9) 


to that of Vibhuvarman's inscription 
(No. 8) which, if it is not Samvat 45, at least — 
| tions. Afterwards, some time between Sri- 


is more than 40. There is no room for another 


reign between them and, if the yweardja or | 


heir-apparent—U dayadéva," who is men- 
tioned as Dittgka or deputy in No. 7, did not 
belong to the Lichchhavi dynasty, itis 
probable that he never came to the throne. That 
Jishnugopta really belonged to A mu var- 
man's line is shown by the fact that he dates his 
edicts from the Eaildisakita, the residence 


of AmSuvarman, and by his mentioning in | * 
| dynasty of co-regents. It is even doubtful if 


two inscriptions a Lichchhavi king Dhruva- 
ddéva as his suzerain, who resided at Mina- 
griba, the ancient palace or fort™ of the 
Lichchhavis. These points, as well as the 
circumstance that Inser, No, 1] is dated in the 
victorious and prosperous reign of Jishnon- 
gupta, show ferther that during his time 
Nepil possessed a double government. The 
same fact is further attested by Jayadéva’a 
inscription No. 15, which enumerates an 
uninterrupted line of thirty-five generations of 
Lichchhavi kinga But the first inscription of 
Joyadéva’'s father Sivadéva II, dated 
Samvat 119, contains a significant fact which 
bears on the question, how long Améuvar- 
man’s descendants continued to hold their 
position, for he dates his grant from the palace 
Enilisakdta where Améuverman 
and Jishnugupta held their court. Tho 
erplanation of these points appears to be as 
follows :-—Améuvarman at first was a ser- 
vant of Sivad4va I, and gradually managed 
to get into his hands the whole of the royal 
power. Healso assumed or received from tho 


20 peees ene "likely that Udayadéra was & Lich- 
chhari, a descendant of Sivadéva, because the name 


Jishnugupta certainly | 


was Amaduvarman’s immediate successor, 





“King the title mahdrdja, But, like Fog Bt 
hidur in modern times, he allowed his old 
propia aber pee) en 
to retain nominally the position of an inde- 
ee ruler, After his death which, as 
stated, must have occurred some time 
riharsha, Samvat 40 and before 48, or 
about the end of the fifth decade of the 
seventh century, Jishnugupta, possibly 
his son or, at all events, a near relative, inherit- 
ed his position. The country continued to 
possess a double government. But perhaps 
the Lichchhavis possessed a little more power 
than during Améuvarman’s life-time. 
Such an inference is warranted by the double 


heading of Jishnugupta’s two inscrip- 








harsha-Samvat 48 and 119, or 654 and 725 


AD., the old royal race regained possession of 
the whole country, and even made the former 


palace of AmSuvarman's family their 
residence, How this change came about is not 


clear from the inscriptions. But there is no 
doubt that Amduvarman was not, as the 
Vaiisavalf asserts, the father of a long line of 
kings, but merely the founder of an ephemeral 


among the kings of the Thakuri line, given 
in the Vasiedrali, any real descendantsof Athéu- 
Farmanoccor. The twonames Noré ndra- 
déva(No. 7) and Jayadéva (No. 12) which 
do occurin the inscriptions, belong, according to 
the evidence of the latter, tothe Lichchhavri 
orSiryavamdt family, not to the Th - 
kuri or Rajpot family of Améuvarman, 
Tt would be useless to enter on any speculations 
regarding the number and names of the Intter- 
But through our inscription No. 15 we are 
placed in a somewhat better position with 
respect to the Lichchhavi family. It enables 
us to give with a careful utilisation of all the 
hints furnished by the other inscriptions, and in 
the Vanhidralt, a general outline of this dynasty, 
to determine the era in which the first five in- 
scriptions are dated, and to assign approximate 
dates to all the undoubtedly historical kings. 
The first partof the genealogical portion of the 
inscription No. 15 is clearly mythical, as most 
of the names mentioned have been taken from 
the Poranic Powtéas ; bot it nevertheless renders 
See Inecr., 1-5, which are dated from Méinagriha. 
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a valuable service by the statement that 
Lichchhavi was a descendant of Sarya. 
Hence it is perfectly certain that the Lich- 
chhavi dynasty of the inscriptions is iden- 
tical with the Siryavamél dynasty of the 
Faidivalt. GLichehhavi, however, the 
founder of the family, his descendants down 
toSupushpa of Pushpapura (i, Pa- 
taliputra) and his twenty-three unnamed 


succesazors have most likely no claim to be | 
regarded as historical personages, or, even | 


if some of them were real kings, they at least 
do not belong to the Lichchhavis of 
Nepal. The prominent manner in which the 
next king ‘conquering Jayadéva' is men- 
tioned, makes it probable that he is the 


conqueror of Nepiil, and the head of this | 


branch of the race. To this conclusion pointa 
also the fact that the Pmhsivali names as the 
third prince of the Sdryavamia—Jaya- 
vyarman, who, since the epithets déva and 
varman are often used synonymously, may be 
identified with Jayadéva. It seems not 
unlikely that the author of the Vimiédvalt, in 
order to lengthen the line of kings, may have 
placed two names before tho real founder of 
the dynasty. After Jayadéva the inscrip- 
tion skips eleven kings and then comes to 
Vrishadéva. The Vashédivall, on the other 
hand, gives fourteen names between Jaya- 


vrarmanand Vrishadévavarman and 


shows by this close agreement that, if the 
length of the reigns is left ont of account, it 
must be based on documenta very similar to 
inscription No. 15. The names of the next six 
kings—Safkaradéva, Dharmadéva, 
Minoadéva, Mahidéva, Vasantadéva 
and Udayadéva sre identical in the in- 
scription and in the Vamsidvali. Moreover, 


our inscription No. 1 (vs. 1-7) confirms the | 


sequence of the group, beginning with V fi- 
ehadévaand ending with Minadéva, and 
adds the name of Mianadéva's mother, 
Rajyavatt. The same document and inscrip- 


tion No. 2 gives us the dates 396 and 413 of | 


an unnamed erafor Minadéva. Finally, 


inscription No. 4, which is dated in Samrat 435, | 


belongs to a king called Vasantaséna. 
The close resemblance of this name to that of 
Vasantadéva, the grandson of Minadé- 
va, and the small interval of twenty-two 
years between the last date of Manadéva 





and that of Vasantaséna which is just 
sufficient for one short reign (Mahidéva's), 
permit us to assume with some confidence that 
Vasantaséna and Vasantadéva are 
the same person. If we proceed further, the 
genealogical portion of inscription No, 165 
omits the names of 13 kings and winds up with 
Naréndradéva, Sivadéva and Jaya- 
daéva. Inscriptions No. 5, and Nos. 9-10 
furnish us, however, with two names, those of a 
Sivadé va, the contemporary of A mh iu vat- 
man, andofa Dhravadéya, the contem- 
porary of Jishnugupta, while the Vmai- 
jévali gives seven more names and then passes 
to the Thikuri line of AmMiuvarman, 
in which the names of Naréndradéva and 
Jayadéva have been erroneously incor- 
porated as those of the seventh and twelfth 


princes. . 
In order to settle the chronology of the 
Lichchhavi dynasty more accurately, and 
especially in order to determine the era in which 
Minaddva and Vasantadéva-Vas an- 
taséna date, the first step to be taken is to 
fix the position of Sivadéva I, and Dhru- 
vadévain the group of the thirteen kings, 


- left unnamed in the inscription No. 15, This 


may be done in the following manner :—Our 
inscription No. 12, the first which belongs to 
Sivadéva II, the father of Jayadéva II, 
is dated Sriharsha-Sathvat 119 or 725-6 A.D. 
The second, No. 13, in which his name occurs, 
was incised in Sriharsha-Sathvat 143 or 749-50, 
and No. 14, which has lost the king's name, but 
most probably belongs to Sivadéva Il. as the 
heir apparent is Vijayadéva, o vicarious 
name forJ a yadéva, bears the date Sriharsha- 
Samvat 145 or 751-2 A.D. As the interval 
tion amounts to twenty-six years, it is only 
reasonable to assume that the date 725-6 A.D. 
falls in the beginning of his reign. His acees- 
sion to the throne may therefore be placed 
about 720 A.D. or Sriharsha-Samvat 114, If 
we allow for the reign of his father N arén- 
dradéva the average duration of 4 genera- 
tion, the beginning of the latter falla in 695-6 or 
Sriharsha-Sathvat 89, Our inscriptions Nos. 9, 
10 name the Lichehhavi Dhruvadéva 
aa king of Nepiil, and the former is dated in 
Srihorsho-Sarmvat 48 or 654-5 A.D. Hence it 
follows that Dhrovadéra is one of the 
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thirteen unnamed princes of No. 15 as 


the interval between the inscription and the 

nle date of the accession of Naréndra- 
déva is about 44 years, it is evident that at 
the utmost two of the unnamed princes can be 
allocated to this period. Dhruvadéva thus 


obtains the eleventh place among the thirteen. | 
Going further back, we have the inscription | 


No. 5, in which Sivadéva I declares that 
Améuvarman is the administrator of his 
kingdom, and has rendered important services 
in war, Though it is not dated, it is yet 
indisputable, that Sivadéva I. preceded 
Dhrareds va, becatse AMiuvarman's 

inscriptions range from Sribarsha-Sathvat 34-45 
(?) or from 640-1 A.D, to at least 650. It 
remains, however, somewhat doubtful if the 
two kings followed each other immediately, or 
if one reign lies between them. Thongh the 
possibility of the former supposition cannot be 
denied, the latter is yet more probable. As 


Hiuen Thsang’s remarks, which are based on | 


information collected in 637-645 A.D., un- 
doubtely indicate, Amfuvarman's career 
must have been a long one, and his great deeds, 


position, must have been : a con- 
siderable time before the time when Hinen 
Thsang first visited Northern India, and before 
the time when he issued his edicts. Moreover, 


Sivadéva's ‘inscription (No. 5) evidently 


falla.in the period before Amsuvarman's 
power was fully developed. 
be advisible not only to place this document 


‘Tt will, therefore, 


among 19 


before Sribarsha-Sathvat 34, but to assome that | 


it was incised a good many, say ten to fifteen, | 


years jeartiers Under ‘these cireumstances 


there is room for one short reign between 


Sivadéva L and Dhruvadéva, and we 
may. allot to.the former the ninth phice: among 


the thirteen unnanied princes of the genealogical | 


list in inscription No, 15. lf we now turn to the’ 
question, to, which era the dates of Mana" 


déva and  Vasantaséna- Vasanta 
dé yin belong, it might be contended ' that’ this 


must be the Sakasatvat of 78:0 A.D., becanse 
the use of this era is‘ known ‘to have prevailed: 
very genérally, particularly in the south arid: 


weet’ of Indian, slready during the ‘earlier’ 


centuries of our era: On this supposition’ 
After bl (Vasuntadda) followed thirteen sprang from the lord of the ‘earth, called Udayadéva,"— _ 


rh Va Tl. ie fur 
cryintarepy wdryidéva ii kehotf ily jitdhe trdyodaie. - 


Minadéva's two dates, Sarbvat 386 and 413, 
would be equivalent to 464-5 and 491-2 A.D. 
and Vasantaséna-Vasantadéva's date 
Sathvat 435 to 513-4. We have seen above 
that the reign of Sivadéva II probably 
began about 720 A.D. The interval between 
him and Vasantaséna would therefore be 
207 years, or if we put (what is 
preferable), instead of 720, the date of his 
first inscription, 725 A.D., 212 years. Accord- 
ing to our iaecediption No. 15, fifteen 
kings ruled between Vasantadéva and 
Sivadéva, the father of Jayadéva, and 
435 falls into the beginning of Vasanta- 
séna'areign. Thas we obtain the result that 
16 kings reigned together only 207-213 years, 
or that a reign lasted on an average 13 yeara 
and a quarter. This proportion is not much 
between Vasantasénaand Sivadéva the 
most disiant dates known, that of Ména- 
déva's first inscription and that of Jaya- 
déva’s. In that case wo have to deduct from 
Sriharsha-Sathyat 153 or 759-60 A.D. the valne 








through which he rose to s royal or quasi-royal of Samvat 386 according to the Saka era or 


464-5 plus the number of the five or six years 


of Jayadéva's reign which may be supposed 
to have elapsed in 759-60. As Minadéva's 


| first date no doubt fell in the beginning of his 


reign, the remainder, 290, has to be distributed 
kings (Minadéva, Mahtdéva, 
Vasan tad ova, Udaysdadéy a, 13 un-— 
named nees Naréndradé4va and- 


Sivadéva). ‘Tho result isa little more* 
thik fifteen ‘youre and perdi snes cot 394) 
‘the former 


figure nor the” 
second are ffi For the lists both” 
of the Vasnbitealt ina! of inscription No. 15. 
refenta generations of kings, not to the reign | 
of collaterals,’ The Paniddvall states throughout | 





that each of the enumerated Saryavamsi~ 


kihige-was' thé son of his predecessor. | In) the 

inscription Nov'15, the ‘same statement” ia’ 
appended to the kings of the | ‘group beginning ’ 
with V ris had6va, exeopt in the case of the” 
last; Udayadty a, whose relationship) to 
Vadantadéwaislett doubtful. The thirteen \ 
nnnamed pritices are again! stated to be his | 
lineal descendants."” With respect to the na 
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group, Naréndradéya's descent ig not 
clearly described, but the last two kings are 


eaid to be his lineal descendants. Thus it | 


appears that, even if we allow two breaks in 
the lineal descent to have o>curred, by far the 
greater number of reigns represent genera- 
tions, Assuming now that the aecount of the 
inscription No. 15 is more trustworthy than 
that of the Pawséévali, we have yet tocram seven- 
teen generations and the reigns of two kings 


who may have been collaterals into 290 years, 


It will be evident to everybody who has paid 
attention to the calenlation of the avemge 


lengths of generations in the Indian dynasties 


that this is impossible. The lowest figures re- 


quired for seventeen generations is 350 years, as 


theaverageinno knowncasesinks below 21 years; 


mostly it varies between 24 and 27 for a | 


generation, Under these circumstances, it is 
not doubtful that the attempt to refer M ina- 
déva'sand Vasantaséna's dates to the 
Saka era must be abandoned, and that we 
have to look for them to an era which begins 
earlier. If that is the case, there is only one 
known era, the so-called Vik ramasamvat 
of 57 B.C. which will auit. Referred to the 


Vikrama ers, Minadéva's dates are equi- 


valent to 329 and 356 A.D. and the interval 
between his first inscription and Jayadéva’s 
No. 15 amounts to 430 years, which som being 
distributed among nineteen kings gives twenty- 
two years and about three-quarters for each. 
Similarly the interval between Vasanta- 
séna’s date, which now representa 378 A.D., 
and the first inscription of Sivadé ya II, 725 
A.D, amounts to 347, and the average for each 
of the sixteen intervening reigns is a little 
more than 21 years. These figures are perfectly 
acceptable, especially if it is borne in mind that 
Udayadévaand Naréndradéva proba. 
bly were not lineal descendants of their prede- 
cessors. The palwographical evidence likewise 
confirms this arrangement, The characters of 
Mianadéva's inscriptions fully resemble 
those of the Gu pta inscriptions, especially of 
Skandagupta'’s pillar-edicts. As it is 
now pretty certain that the Gu pts era begins 
about the end of the second century A.D., 
probably as Sir E. Bayley maintained, in 190 
A.D), this prince lived in the fourth century"; 
exactly during the time when Minadéyva 


i His dates fall butween Guptasaihvat 137—149. 





ruled. This result will perhaps appear sus- 
picions to those who consider the Vikrama 
era with distrust, and take it to be an invention 
of the sixth century A.D. But, thongh it is 
perfectly true that hitherto no early inscriptions, 
which are clearly dated in the Vikrama era, 
have been found, the proof that it is not a 
genuine era, has, by no means, been fur- 
nished, It seems, therefore, safer to assume 
that we have in the Nepélese inscriptions 
to deal with a known eras, than to take our 
refuge in the only other possible sUpposi- 


| tion that the Lichehhavi kings reckoned 


according to a peculiar hitherto unknown 


era. If that were the case, it would, of course, 
be impossible to fix Minadéva's and 


Vasantasén a's dates with any accuracy. 
The only reign which now remains to be 
determined is that of Jayadéva I, whom we 


identified above with Jayavarman, the third 


Suryavaimsl king of the Vawsdvall, According to 
inscription No. 15, eleven onoamed kings reigned 
between him and Vrishadéya, If we add 
the reigns of the latter and of his son and 
grandson, Satkaradéva and Dharma- 
déva, bis accesion to the throne is separated 
from Minadéva, 329 AD. by fifteen reigns, 
Supposing that these kings, as the Vashideali 
(which, however, has three more) asserts of al] 
the Lichchhavis, followed each other in the 
direct line of descent, we might allot to them 
about 330 years (15 % 22), The beginning of 
Jayadéva's reign, and with it probably the 
conquest of Nepal by the Lichchhavig, 
would thus fall about the commencement of the 
Christian era, 

The results of this discussion are shown 
in the accompanying table, which exhibits 
also once more the lists of the Sdryavaméis 
according to the VWaiaédvalf, A comparison 
of its contents with the results gained from 
the inscriptions will show how very closely 
the two resemble each other, especially in 
the earlier portion. It is, therefore, evident 
that the anthor of the Veunéévalf must have had 
historical documents to go on.. Hence it be. 
tomes not improbable that the greater par 
of the names which ha gives may be fee 
rect. This is all the information deducible 
from our inscriptions for the earlier history of 
Nepil. The resnlts which furnish 
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DEcEMBEE, seh} HISTORY OF NEPAL. 


have been lances out no careally by Mr. 0. preserved at Cambridge (p. viti—avii) that it is 
Bendall, in the Historical Introduction unnecessary to go once more over the same 
Catalogue of the Buddhist MSS. from pede ground. 


TaaLe oF THE LicHCHHAVI EINGcs oF NEPiL. 








Inscriptions. Parhédvalt, 
1. Jayadava [I, about the year 1 A.D.] Insc. = 
No. 15. | a 
78 
76 
75 
76 
| 83 
Names omitted in Inscription No. 15. a 
63 
53 
b4 
x 





Vrishadéva ie £60 A.D.) (Ins. 1 & 15). 
eon of 13 (cir. 285 A.D.) (Ins. 1 | 


+ RE Seessaseen 


& 15). 
15. Dharmadéva, son of 14, married to 
[cir. 305 A.D). (Ins. 1 & 15). 
16. Manadéva, eon of 15, Sarmnvat 386-413, or 
329.356 A.D. (Ine. 1-3; 15), 





V1 ATA 


17. Mahidéva, son of 16 (cir. 360 A.D.] 23. Mahidéra, years, 
18, Vasantadéva or Wasantasdna, son of 17,| 923. Vasantaddva, crowned in Kali ac 
Sarhvat 435, or 878 A.D. (Ins. 4 & 15). or 301 B.C. 96 years. 
19. Udayadéva [cir. 400 A.D.] (Ins. 15). 24. Udayadévavarman, 35 years. 
#1, 26. Guoakimadéravarms 30 years, 
22. 27. Sivadévavarman, 51 years. 
23. | Lineal descendanta of 19; names omitted | 28. Naréndradévavarman, 42 years. 
24. in Inec. 15, 29, Bhimadévavarm: 36 years, 
25, 30. Wishnudévavarman, 47 years. 
= 31. Viévadévavarman, 51 years. 


23. Sivadéra [I, cir. 610 A.D.] (In. 5, omitted in 
In. 15. 

Co-regent, Améurarman, first Simanta, then 
Mahfriji, (Sriharsha) Samvat 34, 39, 45 (F), or 
640-1—651.2 A.D. (Ins. 6-8] 

29. Name omitted in In. 15. 
30. Dhruvadéva (Sriharsha)-sarhvat) 48 or 654.55 
A.D. (In. 9; omitted in Ins. 15). 

Co-regent, Jishnagupta (Sriharsha)-sarhrat 46, 
“ a A.D. [Ins. 9-10). 

Names omitted in In. 15, Co-regents, 
= : Jishnugupta and perhaps Vishnugupta, 
mentioned na heir-apparent in Ina. 9. 


* As tho Fosddeoll haa three 
Jayad/ra-J 


Arbéuvarman (founder of the Thikuri 
Kali 3,000 or 101 B.C.) wae 





* 


| : » 
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33. Wardndradéva (cir. 690 AD] (in, 15). 

$4. Sivaddyva IL. son of 33, married to Vateadévi, 
daughter of the Maukhari*® Bhogavarman, and 
daughter's daughter of Adityaséna of Magadha ;* 
(Sribarsha)-sarchvat 119-145 or 725-6—751-2 A.D. 
(Ins. 12-14; 15). 

35. Jayadéva I, Parachakrakima son of No. 34, 


married to RAjyamati, daughter of Sriharshadéva, 
linga and Kosala, 
(Sriharaha)-sacivat 


king of Ganda, Odra, 
descendant of Bhagadatta” ; 
153, or 759-60 A.D. (In. 15). 


| “Mentionad as the 7th ‘Thakusl primoe. 


Mentioned as the 12th prince of the Thikuri line, 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


THE ALEXANDEIA LIBRARY. 
With reference to the papers by the Rev. J. D. 
Bate (ante, pp. 103ff.), and Mr. E. Rehatsek (pp- 


206f.), on the destruction of the Alexandrian — 
Library, attention may be called to a paper on the | 


subject by Mr. L. A. Wheatley in The Bibliogra- 
pher, vol. V, pp. 3-5 (Deo. 1883), in which he points 
out that Gibbon had good authority for his state- 
ment that the library was destroyed in A.D. 391. 
Orosius, who lived soon after (early in the 5th 
century), mentions it. The Patriarch Theophilos, 
“annoyed at the Pagan element then dominant 
at the Serapeum, determined to destroy it,and being 
unable of himself to do so, he complaimed to the 





“Tho earlicst kings of this littl known dynasty aro, 
—TYajiavrarman, Sirdilavarman, and tAVErmAn, 
Three of their inscriptions, written in charactors a Httle 
later than those of the Guptas, and hence probably be- 
longing to the Sth century, aro found near Gayl The 
most important of these documents, two of which have 
been badly edited by Prinsep, Jowr. As. Soe., Bengal, vol. 
VI, pp. 47 and 677, rans according to my bast a which 
haa been made from the original, aa follows -— 


fiqiser operas aga:(t] 
HOMER RN Ts TAC MCCA a (ETT 
at aN ee et ae carerienres C1] 


erase: ETC: War pT are: 
mente He NiaTw s arranger [It] 
ssremeret: mii fant ae exit (tt [1] 
earth eae ane eae TT TE: 
aegaes Tarra gece aT sa: (I) 


Another group of later Maukhari kings is known from 








| Whos son Grahavarman, movording 
charita, married EAjyadrl, the sister of ‘Sef 


Emperor Theodosios the Great, who ordered it to 
be destroyed. If any books were still left, it ia 
probable that they were removed to Byzantium by 
Theodosioa I], who ia related to neyo oe 
libraries by bringing books from all ) 
Egypt being specially mentioned.” Mr. 

adds that Fournier in his Esprit dans U Histoire, 


Delepierre in hia Historical Fallacies, Renan in his 
lecture L’ Islamisme ef la Science, and Hill Burton 
in hia Bookhunter, have all come to the sane 


conclusion as Gibbon dnd Krehl on this 


The subject haw tlec' beta: iaonssedt tee Palins 


Radel, Recherches eur les Bibliothaques anciennes ef 


mudernes (Paris, 1819); Ritachl, die dlesandrin- 





the Asirgarh seal (Jour. Roy. ds. Soe., vol. IIT, p. S37. 
where, however, amongst other anlstaken: the: fveel 
Maukhari is misread Honvari}). They are ;— 
1. Harivarman, married to Jayasvdmint! ; their son 
2. Adityavarman, married to Horshagupté; their son 
8. livaravarman, married to: Upagupt; their eon 
4, islnavarmen, married to Lakuhalvat! (); their 


5. es Maukhari. 
Among these kings, léinavarman (uleread Sintivar- 
man) is mentioned aa the foo of ; in the 
Apbasr inscription, where also one Susthitavarman 
occurs as the onemy of Mahlaenagy Sarvavarman’ 
name is found in the Deo-Barnak j = (Cunning- z 
bam, Reports, vol. XVI, p. 72). The same soacnipial 
names after Sarvieruceais: the illustrious Avantivarman, 
who may be identified with Avantivarman, the 


te the Srthorshe 






Harsha tardhana, Possibly oor ae 

relative of the last prince, | ne fare : 
robabl lidar & race, who ie 

Ero ) ye eae all those. « abore,, 





DecemBer, 1554. | 
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iache Bibliotheken (Breslau, 1899); and by J. 
Matter, Essai Historique swr [Ecole d' Alezandriz, 
? vols. (Paria), 1820, the latter especially may be 
consulted with profit. J, B. 





TWO BEONZE MASES FEOM MAISCR., 
Thei accompanymg woodcuts represent two 
bronze masks that were dug up, at no great depth 


below the surface, early last year, close to an old | 
village temple at Kanajor, in the Mudigiri tilug | 


in Maisur (lat. 43° @ N., long. 75° 40 E.), 3 


miles SW. from the town of Madigin, and 17 or 15 | 


miles above Saklaspur on the Hemiivati. 





They are cast in a lightish brass-coloured 
bronze, and are here represented on o scale of 
half the original dimensions. The backs are open, 
eo as allow them to be attached to wooden, metal, 
or stone figures representing the bodies of the 
personages intended. Both faces.are characterized 
by the tusks usually assigned to images of 
Bhairava and Kili, protroding from the wicks of 


the mot 7 and both have on the foreheade:tle 
third eye, placed vertically, which gives to Siva 


the name of Trilithana, and which is generally 





borne by all the forms of that Déva, and by his 
gana or demon troop of followers. The seven 
Naga or cobra hoods on the garland over the brow 
of each—their intertwined bodies forming the 
band which unites them into a sort of fillet, and 
their tails coiled up m little flat curls—are also 
characteristic marke of the Saiva clase of images. 
In the first theae cobrahoods have a resemblance to 
leaves, but this is not unfrequently the case, even 
in separate imagesof snakes. The first mask has 
ulso a hole in the left cartilage of the nose as if for 
a nog. The other haa been supposed to represent 
a male head, but the distinction is not marked. 
Such masks for images of goda, made of bronze, 
silver or gold, are quite common in the south 
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ete Actua Ico lo tae ie CAL | 
| KAH or Piddrf, aa she is called in Tami], who, 


try and in the north; but these are ees, 
and more imposing than the t pair. 

They have probably been buried for a century, 
and may be considerably older,—the large ear-rings 


and the forms of the neckleta, however, are such as | 
are still to be met with among certain castes in — 


Southern India to the present time. It has been 


anggested by Sir Walter Elliot that they may be | 


connected with or allied to images employed in 
the ancestor-worship which he believes has not 
quite disappeared from among the Dravidian 
races. The worship of the dwrdtrafds EAli and 
Bhairava is closely connected with that of bhiits 
or the ghosta of dead persona of notoriety. 


BOOE NOTICES. 
T Liat of Asta, being the Life and Teaching of | 
~ aban Petes seer Dh 


of India and founder of 
He tra, illasterked) F.E.G.5., C.8L., &0., 
Svo., illustrated) London : Tribner & Co., 


A notice of this poem was given in our pages 
(ante, vol. VIII, p. 299) when the first edition 
appeared in 1879. Its extraordinary popularity, 
especially in America, where a cheap reprint ap- 
peared at fifteen cents, has very largely helped 
to increase the interest among ordinary readers, 
which was otherwise growing, in the history and 
teachings of Buddhism. here we meet 


with people who think they now know something | 


about Buddha and his religion from what Mr, 
Arnold has given them in so attractive a form. 
The rapid sale of edition after edition has now 
led the Publishers to present the poem in a new 
setting, in beautiful type, paper and binding, and 
profusely illustrated with numerous very fine 
woodeuts “ taken from purely Buddhist sources” 
without modern addition or variation. These 
alone render the Slicing aicuk canine and are 
Of the scientific value of Mr. Arnold's book 
there can hardly be two opinions among those who 
have any correct knowledge of the subject. It 
glorifies Buddha's teaching far above ite true 
place. We have already (vol. XII, p. 314) ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the way he exalts his 
subject, and introduces purely Christian ideas 
and even the words of the New Testament, in 
order to paint his ideal in the most attractive oo- 
lours. ‘Tothose already noted (vol. VIII, pp. 209, 
$00) we may add a few further illustrations of 





he says to the father, in words nearly the same | 


os in Duke ii, 25— 

© he gain wenak oteres 

Thy bowels for this boy—" 
When Gautama declares his resolution to become 
a Buddha, we read— 





Tu Goa pe coont Gave Uke uakakks Gpuea? tO TEAGUE 


being a durdévald or evil goddess, is represented 
with tuake. The large rings in the ears and the neck- 
laces mark the figures aa those of females. And 
Mr. S. M. Nitééa Sistri informs me that masks 
of this goddess are made of clay and burnt red to 
sell to people of the lower castes who worship her 
at certain seasons; but these are, of course, of 
a much coarser type than the bronze ones here 
represented. 

Information respecting the use of such masks 
as those here figured, as well as motes on traces 
of ancestor-worship would be of mterest. 

J. Buraess. 





“*T will depart,’ he spake; ‘the hour is come! 

oo 6 adele cwlp set eos atl Unto this 

Come J, and unto this all nights and days 

Have led me ;"—Compare this with John xii, 
23, 27.—S0 agaim— 

er, heh eee These that are mine, and those 

Which shall be mine, a thousand million more 

Saved by this sacrifice I offer now." 
is taken from John xvii, 20, and the idea of a 
sacrifice for others is entirely unknown to Bud- 
dhist modes of thought. 

_. + Alas! for all my sheep which have 

No shepherd ; wandering in the night” 
words as in John x, 14-16, and Mati, ix, 96. 
beest Buddha” is just that in Luke, iv, 8, 9; 


| Matt, iv,dand6. And in the retrospect of his 


life, Buddha is represented as seeing where his 
Ste ae or 

. . On dizzy ridges where his feet 
ad Gabauw oer 


| Just as in Paalm bexviii, 2. 


Buddhist works, he ought, in honesty, to have 
embodied the references to hia authorities in this 
or some earlier edition of his poem. But his 
suggestions of verbal coincidences and even of 


identical ideas are wholly unjustifiable, and lead 
to a false and too favourable representation of 


| Buddhism, which must seriously mislead those 


who have not derived their ideas from more 
authoritative works, such as Oldenberg’s most in- 
structive Life af Buddha, Spence Hardy's Manual, 
Eippen's Die Religion des Buddhas, &c., in any 
of which the reader will find a very different 


presentation of the teaching of the founder of 
Buddhism. 


PAGE 
Aakotéd or Talakory, town ... 300 
Abaratha, t? . Bm ol ie au) 


Abhayamalla, king, Neri ow 414 
Abhichchhatra, | tone eee 119 


Abhirag, people PPS GEE PES Se ee 138 
Abirin, country ........:.:0. S28 
Abour, t. eee BB S68 


Abrana, island .... 4 sess acveee OOO 
Abn'l Paragius 104 
Abdo'l-fidé, Arab geographer. a92 


Adamaa, river . wad, ee 


A) i err rre a6; | 


Adrianga, t. . = ool 

faeiemonsd ria = ee 

Adeisathra, t. Ahichehhates. 31 

Adeieathroi, tribe... 

Adeisathron, mta.®. 836, 337, bb, 
362, 363 

ag th o Deyavita), vil- 

lage . .. 49, 


Adiadare, t. ‘Abichobhates . . oo, 


253, 361 
Adityasina, k.* of Magadha .. 420, 
421, 428 
Adoni, ¥.* 11 
Adrapan, t.csssssscssraves sees: 300, 399 
Adris, or Rhouadis, r. Rivi... 338, 


a a 


Aganagara, Ba. bed eee ose ces pon Sie eee 374 


Aganagora, t. . oe Oe 
Agere, 4.) slisesseecisinsiccsassacare Ok 
"Ayabodaiporor, isl*... seveeee OOS 
Agimoitha, ae eer SR2 | 
Aginnatai, peop.® .....:.000+. . 4 


Agiwymbe, t.* aon 317, 318 ! 
Agrinagara, t. Pe ees 359 
Abadanakaram plates of Vish 
nuvardhana lV. or V. (East- 
ern ChAlukya) ....s:sccesess 1a | 
Ahichchhatra, Ahikehétra, t. 119n, 
oot, S61 
Ahir dynasty of Nepil ...412, 417 
Aimalde Meyar, ‘Great Coast’. 390 
Aigidign, ial, ..cscsccseesseneceese a 
AISI, POOP. ceceeeceneeesenees 329, 367 
Airrhadoi, peop. sess 370 | 


- 390 | Ake! 
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PAGE 


Aithiopea, repeat ont . 386 | 
| Ambatai or Ambastai, tr....... 397 


Aitymandroi, peo wees 406 
djiid, djfiapti... . 122n 
Akadra, t. of the Sinai . 874 337 

Sth tae oe S37 


(Réshtrakdta of Gujarit)... = 
Akour, t. sscsccss 
Akratos, cap. of Stra, (Arkéd) as 


Acparnpow Meya, the Great 


Gulf, of Siam .....cccccece. Gd 
St tctivarastibagn’s “a Pe 82, 84, 
87, $1 
Akshata, agrahdra........0000-+ 50 
| Akuléévara Zsa reas ls, 118 
Alaba, t. - - . 300 
Alai-u'd- din SHAS al 
Husain .. wsteo, LAO 
Alana alte 3 . £00.402 
Alanoi or Alaunoi Skythai 388, 41 
Alamorgod, tr. ...cccsescccsersceees 401 
Albinini ......-:+: vee $20 
Alexandreia of Arakbisia ... 400 
Alerandreia of Areia seoee 406 | 
398-99 
Alexandreia Oxciand...... 398, 399 
Le in, | epee. | f.’ 


Ali bin Talebi, proverba of, 80, 134, 
hse 14+, ae 271 


Alikborda, ts . 306 


Agoka Sb PE 2 ee Pe 


Amaramalla, k. Ne.*.., 


Amarousa, t. 


® Abbreviations, aa in former rolumes. 





ing o veo 103, 208, 425 | 
Athkhand, a Bindt work ... 5 | 





. 418 
a ticescae ee 
Am be. —Anma lL, k. (E.Chal.), 249 
| Ambashtha, Ambastai, peop. . 361, 
837 


Page 
Am bastes, Fi sssessessesscssseeces 386 
407 
. 406 


Ambanutai, tr. demoed ee ee 
Ambebdas 4: of Avebals a 


AmmalL,k (E. Chal.)..53, 214, 249 
ie IL. LL] 


ap PRR SSR eee eee o45f 
: 


PA ee eee | | 
Anares tite: cuivigeeessaaees 400, 401 
Asareok Bi-yihiad .. son sreareordnay AOL 
Ansrismoundon, ee 
Andbra country...9, 11; kings 13 
Andrapana, t. ..... oo Geek 














Antaratré district ....0..-.-.. 160 


Antibole, or Antibol®,amouth 


of the Ganges ...... 335-36,d40 | 


370 


Antiokheia Margiané.. oth he ee 304 


Antiokbeln, Mery cescescceessees SLD 
Aoreoi Skythai ....... ee aaa WOK 
Aparijita, k. (? Giese 187 
aphetérion.....s.00+0 

Apokopa, Tora! Oeiw, aes 
or ADU ...ccc00:: rr 
Arakhésia, co. ... 323, 324, 341, 342 
407-10 


Soe seo nen oo 


sSsge SR 


Arakhitoa, t.& Erénd ...310n, 324, | 


Araluim, ¥. ... 
Ayame G. cavscccvetcnccereacssnsass 
Arbis, t. of Gedrogia .....0...... 410 
Arbita, mts. 42,410 
Arbitai, tr. of Gedrésia .. wereccee 410 
Arbuda or Abu, mt. .....0... S36 
Arden Vardi cedets ces eeessnees oes 18 
Ardoné, t. ts. AEN S52 
ATO@IB, CO. sccccsicesseresee O00, 406-8 
ATOIAE Pe teivececscaseserssarese 408 
Arembour, t. . J67 
Argadina, t. of it Margian... wee OOF 
Argeirou, t. tha faneedepe ae Eee 
Aroma, 6. eceesceeceecseneeseeers 408 
Argyra, Arakan ... 372, 379, t. a86 
Arioka, t...cc000... devas racisneane 
Ariakai Skythian, tr............. 401 

ahtra ... weesndeo, OOO 
Aeanpick Pp ae 
Aridéva, ke. Ne. ccccsssesssesccsee 414 
Ariepeis, £6. eccrcececseeessssenrees GOO 
Arikaka, t. «.....: . 400 
Arisabion, t. «scssvesceseseres. SOL 
Arispara, t. . » 350 
Avhkobadhiee. Ee a 
Aristophylai, tr. ... 407 
Arkhinara, t. ..0.+: » 80 
krona bate see een ene . B27, 238 
Arnold's Light af lila caves 43 
‘Kapaa (Adsasink cue! 333, 388 
Arovédin or Oroudia, mts. 337, 34 
Arouraioi, tr. .. 
Area, dist. Uraéa..... ennam hae tae eee 
Arsitia, port .. 
Artamia, r. of Baktria 


PE 


ifn fom eee 


ee 


Pee ee 


ff Gft tae 


bth bee Pee 
fo? bi bis eee 


=f 2D GEE 


Ee te 


Ce ee ee ee 2 Ses 
free Ee Pe Fee 8 . oot 
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| Baborana, t. ... 


Artikaudna, t. in Areia......... 406 
eae t. 354; t. in Paro- 
sin tecanenns ces se0G00 ceuaes 407 
Aninké, t. of ‘Avak bien... wees 400 
ere | ey se 35 
Asidial, tr. ‘of Skythia . srvarsecce S01 
Askatangkai, Skythai ......... 401 
Askatangkas mite. ieseann tO) 401 
Asmiraia, mta, co. & t. w..ccc 404 
Asmourns or Asmoura, t....... 393 
Asdka, k. Maurya 412, 417 
Asoka,—Allahibad Delhi Siwi- 
lik pillar edicta of ....,....... 8048 
Asikamalla, k. Ne. 414 
Aspabita, t. in Skythia......... 400 
Aspakora or Aspakaia, t. of 
Sethe -Siicca coe entities cvntb precios 
Aspathis cn Apa thuealie t. a 
Aspisia mts, and jase 
Aspithra, r. and t.......... 336, $87 
Asta, t. of Drangiané ......... 408 
Astabénoi, tr. of ener e of 
Astakapra—Hathakarspea, t, 357 
Astasana, t. of Arcia weve 407 
Astauda or i i, wears 406 
am S Bo ceswenaubent . o8o 
Asthia, tah. ..ccccrsssssssssessrcee #10 
Astrasson, i sata 
Atharoa. Vida err aaa oak 
Athinsgwarcts; ti: Sree a ene 
Attabaa, r. sserseDia, FO 
Auchilyavichdracharchd ...... 29 
Augaloi, tr. of Sogdiana ...... 398 
Augara, t of Arvia ... 
Aulius Gelling bs 
Auxakia, t. and (Oxeia) mts. 
AUKOOMIB, t. .o.cesesececerscsere GOT 
Avalbkitéivara, g. .... 
Avarenga, oo. or t. 
Avighnikara .... Be 
Ayédhya dyuaaty of Nepil . 
Ayyangirs ... | 959 
AZANIA, OO. .eecccecesetseeece S87, 892 
Aranoé, F. ...... 
BPR, te ciiscesavdee, 
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Pee see Ee ee 
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foam teh ee 
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105 
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Sebi oms pee em Bet 


Bubareana or Kabarsana, t.... 407 
sores 407 


5S6 S- bh & 


Beste ord 


oe ee eee oad, AM 





Badera, t. of Gedrisin ac. 0, 410 


j | Sactamaes, : PP ono seesee OG, ithe 


Bagoos, mts. Ghar .........406, 408 
Bagumra plates of Krishna IT. 
(Réshtrakdta of Gujarit) 65f 
Bihusahdya,—Dadda IIT., k. 
(GUrjara) sosscrcwsscsssccrsanhty 10 
Baid or Vaida Thikirs...414, 148, 
421, 422 
bath ...1cccciecsctecestsvesscssees 1B 
Baithana, or Paithana, t....... 366 
Baitia mta......-.1...s0000002409, 410 
Bakarei (or Bakar), t. ...d2", 929 
Baktra, Balkh ........d018-18, 306 
Buktriané, co.......822, $87, 895-96, 
406-7 
Balantipurgon, hea a 363 
Bali, demon kingscsssvsssssvss 9, 11 
Bali, name of various persons. 11] 
Balidava, ke. Ne. .cccccccscceeceoes 415 
Balonighs, t. .....0sccsesseeendd, SO 
Baltipatna, t. ....00:.ss0000025, S27 
Bammala or Bambala,¢ ateee OOD 
Bho 1; ke. ssssessciccrcespevcte sy AL 
ns) ALE. dia reen ee 
oo GH wee eeeseeeseeee ee Gl, IEP 
Badna-adhirdja, ke, seesessscrence | 
Bdnabhatta ....1.+2200+.+0--10], 421 
Binéévara, t. of Nepéll . deyens ond 4S 
Banaguara, t. .. ee 
Banaonasei, t. Banaviai eee 06-67 
Bina-Vidyfidhara, k...9, 11, 13, 14 
Barake, inh. .......¢c0rsessereeesen COO 
Barakés, r, in Ceylon ........, 390 


| Barakoura, mart. ......... 370, of2 


Barange, t. of acorn serene OUD 
Barbared, ty «0000000000 cteveesrese! GOD 
Barborana, t. .sccccscccscsssserees OT 
Bardamana, Li ccesenseeseeeenees eee 369 


Pit toe oe Sof coe a62 


Baris, r. «BBB, 929, 344, 867 
Barousai or Barons il . 384 
Barrhai, or Barai, tr, 


Batoi. eee 1.832, 363-64, 988 
Barzaura, ¢ Teg eH BRP EPP aa eG 


Basarénax, kc cap. OF: bia teans 
Baskatis, r. . 


Sh ht Ph hee ee 


ek ee 


TT 





Batsi, tr. of Sériké.332, 363-04 | 
S68, 404 
Batanagra, t. . 50 
Dathstbatenacalababaeataceat aoe 
Batoi, co. of the...d52, 360-44, 368 
Batrakhian sea ......c0.2:00..... BA 
Bautisos or Bautés, r. ......... 404 
Barulla, ees MAME icssscese Bl 
Bazakuata, ial. . seelenchpasee’ Gore 
Bénagouron, Paty . O64 
Bénda, rm. ...04.. 325-6, 356 
Bépyrrhon, mta. 374, 376, 378, 379 
Bérabai, t. .....cues essen . 372 
ae ae a Ps desis abeicodantea she . 872 


Bideris, tescesss 







Bijjala, ke. .vecessss sees ees. 126 
Binagara, or F Minagara, t 868 359 
 Bindas, r... « o44 





Bokana, t. in Ceylon... owe OOO 
Balingai or Biolingai, Peep abe 
Bombay dancing ou -- LOGE 
sigeig La snsnnsno ane vata oe DOG 


Béré, t... Ese . 368 Beukepbala, Ve «349.50 
beryl... sass . o67 Boumasanoi, or Boumathanoi, 
Béscidai or Tiladai, mee . 318 tr. im Ceylon wcciscsccsssceeese SOO | 


Bésynga, t. and 6. .....ccescesess 372 | Brihmara, eau Dicks 27 
Bésyageitai or Bésyigétai, tr. | Brakbmansi Magoi elaives 383, 308 
diz, 378 

Béttigé, mts. Malaya, 396-37, 344 
360, 362 

Bhagadatta .. - 428 
Bhairara, Bhatrom—Siive:; ies a, | 
o4, #20 

Bhandandditya ....cccescceceeeee Gb | 
Bhaulingi, Bolingai, tr. ..... 362 | 
Bhauma-yantra, notes on o tanh 138 
Bharukachchha, Bharich, t.... 87, 
118, 325, 359 

BhAskaradéva, k. Ne. ........° 413 
Bhiskaramalla, k. mage 416 
Bhiskaravarman, k. Ne....... 24] | 


vid 
Bramagara, i. * ht ttt ons oe 33 
Bramma, t. CP rr rr ae 

ano 


aE Ea sas stunbe bbe Wh 
Brankhidai, t. ... fie hehe ee aoe 







Brihadiivara ‘Mihsisayeia’s 58 

British Museum inscriptiona..250f 

Budda- ae place in 
Nepal . ssasaveastcensvee IO 















Bhimirarman, k. Ne. . 412, 427 
Bhipatindramalla, k. Ne. » 416 
Bhuvanasitnha, k. Ne. ......... 412 
Bhdvikrama, k. (Gaiga)........ 187 
Bibasis, or Bibasios, r. Vipésd 

sod (err.), 440, 345 


Chaifiju-Niriyann, ns oot sisson LD 
Chakrapatindra, k. Ne. 1669 
A.D. . oe ove 416 
chdkedla, ‘ehebbeuttir pale #1 
Se el ear | | 
Chilukya chakrivaitio’ voovee EO 


Bhatirka (Valabht) .. . 161 | Buddhist inscriptions ......194, 195 
Bhitgim dynasty .. . $15 | Buddhist legends of Ceylon... 33f 
Bhitgim or Bhaktapara,t Pe in Buddhist original of Chan- 
Nepil . canpeae . 414 oer's Pardoner’s Tale...ccccn 152 
Bhava—Sive,, re wsssesensvense 251 | Bukka, ke. (Karniita) .......000+ 126 
PRA vinta cc cccccccccsescsscescsesreses 168 =e Bunyiu Nanjio on the date 
EBhérajjiki, t. . aceon OF | Of Buddha’sadeasth ........... 14of 
Bhilla, tr. .. catiiteaes . $61 | Burmese Buddhist siihablis 
Bhima I., k. (E. Chal.) 53, 213, 249 Oe 24 |" 
a Th » «21 Sf, 249 | Byltai, tr. of Sakai , 84, 400 
Hhitnadeverannes Ne. 413,427 | Byzanteion, t. .. « oo7 
Bhimagupta, k. Ne. ........... 411 | Byzantium, t.... « 519 
Bhimirjuna, k. Ne. wissen. 419 
Bhigavarman Maukhari...420, 428 | 
Bhijadéva, k. Ne. ......5 413, 418 | Canary islamda .....cccseee O15 
Bhoktaminagata, k. Ne... 411 &m | Cammibals  ......0..cccccccceere 404 
Bhumbhusa padraka,...+.. 160 | Cathay, Khitai ..., wen S 160 
bAdw cheb hidvanedie §. 80m Ceylon or Taprotane:.. oven BROT 


Bigis, t. fe airy ioe nm 408 | 


Hitarxa, t. .. ee . 406 i 
Bogadia, ed tial ois stesesteeane AUG | 















Bridama, t. .. . 569 | 


Buddha... om m So a 135 | 
Buddha's death, date of ......148f | 
Boddhist images in Ceylon... 14— 















"fe art Chl cee 24 
i. &. Chal) 8 213, 249 
ukya- ‘whit. 





rF of Gajerlt.. tee tenon 748 


Chalukyas, Western... ssaishe sinter! oft 


Chinds MS, of The Atharea- 


rida . TPP Pre tee eee oe a4 ; 
» Ws hie. (ake a » lone 


Chandragiri 
Chandrageptn lL, k. (Genta) 185 
Chandrakétudiva, k. Ne. ...... 413 


| Chandravarman, k, Ne. ‘419, 427 


i-Niriyana, g. & tem. 412, 

415 
charana, SSOATENR wettsee BT 
soveeiSdy OL 
te SBE isbereacce OF 
re Pippalida Pe aT Sf 
« VWAjnsanéya........ 278 


shntediare abe “37 


Madhava (Ganga) ........000. 165 
Chimula or Simylla, t. ......... 320 
China: Siniad:{csersessesicesanses BIG 

DI5f. Sf 
Chirantana, k. (Maurya) omens 163 
Chirbira scssssesessss ckekraers ra 
Chola kings, list oh » 68 


Chéla plates, at Leiden... 50, 311 
Cholas, 12, 13, 58, 69, 187, 190, 311 
Coasmon Indicopleustes eactae anal 


Daai or Dahai Skythai ......394.5 


|“ Dabasai, or Damasea, peop... 360 


Dadda L, k.(Gurjara)73, 85, 90,118 





























434 INDEX. 


| Ganges aon nne ee sense BS, 1878, ovat 


Gangadéva, k. Ne. ...ss0 ccs 414 
Gangakonda eee eee ee OOS Fee cee ee 190 
Ganganoi, POOP. cocewecennsneee ene 376 
Genascten POOP. sassecsenses one 365. 
Ganzé, t. PTTTTR TTC ee 365. 
Ganges, Fe ssceeccrne B23, 305, 342 
Gdrigéyn family ...cecccneseerenne a75 
| Gangeya-varicha-sarivoatsara vn. 274 
Garumaiol of Assyria rere 319 
Garamantes, P. s.scscseeceeseeee SILT 
Garuda, (een ent eee eeeee PTTiTitity |S 93 
Gasti, k. Ke, PTTTTiCTT tte 412 
Gauda country w.ccccecseteeeee 185 
EMINEM, POLE ene eeeees ssnnet soe Lokie 
Gavardévara,—Biva, g. +0. D2, Ot 
Gaza, t. Ghaz or Ghazni ...308-99 
Gedrisia, co, ......523-24, $89, 410 
Ghorjara, k. OF COvsss0seee 18 
Gighri, or Gidhri, k. Ne ...... 412 
Girnagara, City 1.10071, 60, 324 
Gomri, r. dacueetes Hidbeeseeastsustieeele 
| Gidivart, place in Nepdl ...... 412 
| Gikarna, cap. of the Einita 
dynasty of Neplil secscsreeee 412) 
Gikarnasvini,—Siva, g. 121, 128, 
a73 
Qin, GAWMIM coe. .nereenenenee LODE 
GOmtOrt, Vi i.ccesecessaccesrssasees | BHF 
Gopila, dynasty of Matatirtha 411 
Gorkhis £40508 doe de ee COREE Oe 416 
Gorya, t. TIT TTPeerr itt a? : 
Goryaia, dist. Ghor + eee 
qélra, Bhuradviija............80, 1 
is Bhhradvilja «1. ...sseccesse aay 
te res | (F)... errr) is 


an £5e Poe pe 





Domitian, ena peror ie seeareseenes ras 
Dagana, Dadans, & int Ce . Doorway of a beable wins 
lon .. sch | ieca a BOS. | Dibrins, 1. scscesseeneeveesesceeeed aed 
Daidala, t. seccessssocesssereers S0-5L | Désardn, 5. --.-ec-eceeseseeee ee TED 
Daityas PTeTiT ti 9, 21 Dounga, £5 auvessveres cecsetee, Gag 
Dinitikbind, tr. s<-ccscotsccssssens: S52 | drama cssesceseeeesenceees SGT 
Daiz, r, Isik or Ural. ideas . 400, 401 Dranplawl.o oo. Seistin . vereee 408-9 
Dalamardan Shih, k. Ne. 416 | Drastoka, t. Istargarh .....:... 408 
DAmnai, tr. Dagamana ...404, 406 | Dreagint, q. (Maurya) ......... 100 
Diamabaa, ta. see cer nensencee cot ene eee 401 | Drepsa or Rhapea,t. Andarib. 
Dhami ..sccccccnnsccrnneseecenens ses 101 408.00 
DantivarmA, "(Rishtrakdta) 69 | Drepsianoi, peop. ..+.++-..... 565-99 
Daonas, r. Brahmaputré ... 375-76 | Drilophyllitai, tr. ............ 363-64 
Daréda, peop. Dardad ..+..++ he Drohdrjuns,—Bhims I, k. (E. 
Darandai, LY. scneeecen een ene enees 408 Chal) PTTTTTTTTT Ta itt te 53 
Dartda, peop. ..ssscsseccesenss . 405 | Dronadarmé, k (E. Chal.) ... 56, a7 
Dargamanés or Orgamenes, r.305, | Dronasimha, k,(Wal.) 0... 161 _ 
397, 407-5 | Dundu, k. Nirgtindia...cvsse.s: 
rg.c02, 194, 136, 187, | Durvinita, k. (Ganga) .......-. 157 
saz vewe 135, 251. | dildaha .....0cs-es- cessseiseess saenes ood 
. im numerical symbols 41, 87, 
O1, 122, 124, 162 
in words ...08, 79, 81, 4, 90, 
119, 134, 164, 273 
Dattitreya, if. sree cesses S14 
Dedrij, a Brahmans... jecinkesdede: YOR 
Dethi, Siwilik Pillar-Edicts of 
ASilca sccecceunsaseonsonsevcnneee Mee, | 
Deopali, t.  srecrssesccnecneenconees ob 
Pinel bap eS ipateapaneth Oe a 
Desarcne, ie eee oedh 
Derbikkai or Derkebo, tr. S04, Slo 
Ditsartnd, Orissa sscctscssese see Ooh 
Drbvardisttit, Kis cansee cas cceeenssccen of 
Devapei tana, t. in NepAl.,.12, 419 | 
afer Fiaomonee errr ett Tie tt 
Divasaktipandita, osnint..... 92 
Devindravarmil, k. soasen aaa 
Dreviggliit, t. ocssee cescnaeesennsee ses 
Deyavata (or Adeyavita), ¥. a i 
Dhaihaddha, ¥. «++... sccsdedcecet Ly OU 
Dharapotta k. (Valabht) . sosnee 1G] 
Dharaséun TI. and IL. (Val)... 161 
Dharmadéra, k. Ne...412, 424, 427 
Dhavala, k.(Maurya) ---.... 163 |. 
Dhruvadéva, k. Lichchhavi. 422-25 
427 
Dhruvaséna L. (Wal) «00 .0.ccc00 16] 
Dhylini Buddhas ..sseecceeeese ea) 
Dinsmwonna, r. Yamuné....... “S12. 1:3 
Divgbarrl, Ve srsesessssccnstld, 215 eet 
Dinilikojeriga, bE. .se.scccec00se 187 pep ah eel TT Sma II. | 
Dicuysopolis or Nagura, t... SH7 kee (B, Chad.) sserssscovsvocesis tae » - Shriviiyana (?). s.0 78 
Dérina Commedid scccccaccees 18 ) Ganiapdida ........... cntsausviben ee | Vatea vn... 57, 91, 162 
Deobasan or Duunssa, mte,.d74+75 | Ganidarai, tr. Gandhira ...... HS i ence t. of Ceylon ..csssse: 


Dadda IL, k.(Gurjara)73, 79,86, 91 
berth ok Sy ac TD 





Eastern Chalukyas. 50f, 120, 185f, 
185i, 213i, 245 
eclipses, lunar waudlensvawele ancl, | Mae 
ep BOLAT eevee, 115, 110 
Exkbatana, t, cscscosscccssseases GLO 
Elanykhin or " Elaigkhor, t : 
Baath icc censor cesses cesssecsesae OU 
Embolima or Ekbolima, hi... S56 
Emidos, mts. Himilayn..A02, 405 
English-Persian Dictionory, 
Pabver’s cseccscctcccsccsasececss 2a 
eras... 177, 148, 185, 251, 415, 417 
Biraraga, to sscsevssecnsesess. GOO, O62 
Esoteric Buddhism — .......0 » 6 
Etymander, r. Helmand .,,... 024 
Boergotes, ke. sicstaispssicaveieeee 211 
Eukratidia, te gusanange 396-97 





Daundaktym scsssss0n87, 91 
Devard oo 


ta tet ee 


=a & 


| férkhat explained .........0. 166 
Ferro, meridian of ..........00.. S15 
Folklore in Southern India ... 183, | 

226, 256, 285 | 


Dhaumrbyana ..ccsecee BT 
» Dbimrdyane scccccee BY 
oe «= GRAMM, 0.25. sccseecceene 214 
1 Hirita Prete ati Tete! 
op A THEA sicapecnrsgrverenstely Oe 
,  KAéyapa......56, 87, 91, 119 
ir] Kauwdinya arenes 01 
™ Bim beaks .oecccceeccnnens one 124 
eo CTO scccsccendssccncse) OO 
» Likuhmopya .........0. $91 

21a, 24) 
i Mithaora. er rprereeres | | 


Gagasmira, ae ery er ou), 352 
Galaktophagei, Glaktophagoi, 
POOP ceeccccceerereene Geet, 401, 403 | 
Ghali, Ue. ING, vsassessssagesssacagscss lS 
Galiba, mi. ....00.00: ‘item, Gee 
(samaliba, t. Livvesdaraal age 










Tastos, r- coated of, 401 
Intour, t. Yeti ...... 40004 068.69 
Jorartes, Tr. .i.scscesessees sees OD 
Iberingai, peop. « we SOO | 
Thelen Wivkyiha,o! wot 68 Jamba: 

Ldérn plates of Amma L (BE. 
| Chal.) .. . olf 

tdéru plates ‘of “VijayAditya 
5G 






Giana: ts ivipuce tne aM 
Grynaioi Skythia, ng . 
Gudrahira vishaya eee eee eee dae 138 
Guhaséna, k. (Valabhi)......... 161 
Gaja, k. Ne. ssccsssceseseceenee 418 
Gulyanpode Bina inscriptions Lat 
Gunaga-Vijayiditya, — Vija- 
yaditya IIL, k. (E. Chal.) ¥. 313, 















249 (B. Chal)... 
Gunakimadéva, k. Ne.413, 418,427 Ikio plates of Dadda U - (Gur. 
Gunana, k. Ne. .ecsccceeceeeeee 412 a ee 
Gundugoland, ¥....000ccceeees 250 . 







Jaynaddva II, Vijayadéva, Par 
chakrakima, k. Ne... 424.98 425 
sconeee nee ee 411 


gurjara, gitar. cassseeves Greil 
Gurjara kings 70M, SL, samt, se | | 
Gymnosophistui ... . $52 | India be ! ANGeS. 1.0 BF 
Gynaikin Limén, t. ear Te 












tadin Adhiriija .. eM al) 
Indra, Indrabhattirakn, 
(E. Chal.)... 53, 54, 120, 213, 240 


Hadali inscription of Vikra- 
miditya VI. (W. Chal.) v.. OLE 
Hara,—Siva, g- “ 





| rrhreaeece (Bina 911 
JnyaprakAéa, k. Me. sessscsisis0 416 







Huri, Hasivarsih k. (Ganga) 187f | Indravarmd, k. (Giiga)..120, 121, | Jayartyamalla, k- Ne. csssescn 415 
Huridattavarman, k, Ne. 412, 427 193, 274 | Jayasimba Land IL, kk. (East. 

Hariddva, k. Ne, csssescsscneeee S04 | Indus, Fr, -ssecetcsserseess.chody God oh Chal.) .....+0. 63, 65, 213, 249 
Hariharasinla, k. Ne. ... 415, 418 | inseriptions on ee Jayasimhavarm’-Dhardéraya, 75 
Harisiiuhadéva of Ayodhyt ... 414 Maurya... sertstse: LOD Jayasthitimalla, k. Ne. 414, 418-19 





Hidritiputra...51, 55, 198, 186, 213, vadacetianeoae’ "BS, 250, 2 951 | Jayavarmin orJayadéva,k. Ne.412, 







249 | —-RAshtrakiba scvsessstecses 134 424, 497, 
Harirarlmian, k. Ne. sie bead cw tee 427 Silahira of Kotkasks Pr ls Jnyuyocaprakiisa, k. Ne. oe 416— 
Haraha, Harshadéva, Harsha- W eat. Chilukya eed See OL Jhartévara,—Sivra, g. He irae 51 





Jishnugupta, k, Ne. 423, 424, 427 


vardhana, k., Kanauj..71, 79, 74, 
Jitdmitrumalla, k. Ne.......... 416 


7a, osf, 413, 431.22 






inscriptions on copper,— 
Bana .. Co fe Se bee FSP eee off 






Harsbadéva, k. Ne. s.ss0cs. 419 East. Chalukya DOM, BOM, 187, | Jitédiati, k. Ne. ........ 12, 427 
Harshagupta, k. Ne. scsseeseee 411 185i, 213ff, 248 | Jidnutaktipandita,a saint... 92 
Harsha-Vikrama of Ujjayini. 149 Ginga... 110M, 120, 122, 273f | Jumagaih,t, ...... eye Ooh 
Hastakavapra, Astakapra...... 355 Gurjara, . 70H, SL, Saif, 115 | Jyeshthavarman, k. Ne.. “412, 427 
Hastimalla, k. oes Sutkbiven 187 Kalinga... « 48 | Jyitimalla, oyna wosney 410 
Hayakshé@tra ..c..cccserserssecee GOd Rashtrakaga of Gujarit CUE | Sydtirlinngas secciscececsresess Bl 





Valabhi . cadteversvss LOUE | 
Toannes Piuloyonus er ae A | 
Tamora, ti ..ss0cee iain 
tke — Gival'e. Fates 952 


ee ay t.. Pree oo 
Heorta, | Se ee sees TOT 






Kachh, gulfof . sere serees GUO 
Kaildsakite; plane in ‘Nepal. o, 
422, 421 






Hierapolis on the Euphrates. 318 | 







Tascdun Skythike, t.. “2. 3 | 
Himyaritic inscription .. . 215 | Lévarakrishaa, eather ok ‘the Kaira plates of Dadda II. 
Hippémolgoi, peop. us... 409 Sankhyakiribd  .....0...56 cove 102 (Grrjara)seseesccseee TQ, SLM, BS 
Hippokonra, t. ......025-27, 566-67 | Tdvara—BSiva, g, ses. O4 | Honinarin, t. « csccsearesctececeeseoae GOT 
Hiuen Tsiang. 27,25, 324,419, 421- | Tthagouroi, t. Dhadgare . “404, 406 Kitsavita 0. sna pad ah ciated Pid , 25 
2 Ithagouros, t. .. ones ene eeetin-ht EKiikararman, Be, NG. ceatkenesees + 412 






| Walachuris of Taipara ee 
Kanlaikeuring, €. cocccsccccccscesscncs G20 
KalAmukha Siva, fe « (4 
Kalivatis... carats ape: 1s 


Horiuzi monastery palm-leaf 
MSS, ceccestsessscecesrcassschbocke 

Hritl, be. INO. | vce csdsceees sects cs OR 

Huane-yuan vuktan cbe-eed beden eee ote 


Jagadékamalla, k. (Bina) ...9, 11 
Jagajjuyamalla, k. Ne. ......... 416 
Jagajjyotir-malla or Jayajyo- 








Huamniati, k. Ne. ft PEP EE ~ 412 tinmalia, k: Ne, 5580) 0 tPe ee BH 415 Kalinga, Cn... BO, ‘PI, 133 
Hy pasis, 8. 00sec ceeeee 819n Jagatprakisamalla, k. Ne, ... 415 | Kalinva hinge 1 4B, 121,213, 273 





Hyrkania, co. & t. __.319, “387, $93 | Jagattonga (Govinda ILL) k.133-34 | Kaliiyanagara, city .....121f, 273 
Jiiminfyabrdhmaia oo... 21 | Kali-Vishnuvardhanas,—Vish- 
Jaina marriage ceremonies ... 24) nurardhana V.,&.(E.Chal.) 53, 


Juinas, papers on the ......191, 27 213, 249 





Jahadins, ish Javan ...cc0--ssee TIS 
Lasonion, t. PPP bee BOe poe eee ee Rite | 


. me sient ai 925 
Eambérikon, F. Cee eS es: a43 





Kambyson, Fr. «.+.++ » ooo, db 
Kamigara, t. Aste, . 358 
Kanagora, Senyaknhia..- 352-58 
Kanaawa cic gabne of Sire 
gana (Maurya) . «162 
EbBich!, ticscrssssscsscopesscesssreee 1) 


Kdfichigonda .ccccsscssesserseee 190 
Kandaloi, tr sissen, GOL 
Kanderuviti, dist. ee 56 
Kanheri inaevipidoms of Sevrd 

(Rash.) and Kapardi II. 

(Sild. of Konkana) ... 134, 135f 
Eanheri inscription of 

(Rash. jana Nery am 

of Konk.)... o 136f 
Kanishka, k. ae 35 
Kannada sathoee carly, eseees Poa 
Kannagara, t. Kanarak ? .. 
Kanogiza, t. Kanyakubja .. 
Kanthi, gulf of Eachh. ... 325-524 
Eantipura or Katmindn .,.419-16 
Kanviiérama, eee or 

village .. » 183 
Kaneneide; Styana’ c Bhdehya 


OOD CHG renee rcceserecreeaenseeces Dh 
Eanyakubja, t sarah “pm 
Kapardi I. «sa. of Koak.) .. 

ff oF rf yee 
Kaphi, t. im Beng pistes 





Kara Khitai, hi eee oF. 


Earatai, tr. Karait ........ a 


Karayilladita,—Bhima IL., k. 
(E. Chal. } SB ec: ee ih el » 249 
Karnitaka dynasty of Nepal 4s, 


418 | 


Karishagidhi, ¥. sssanes Pane eee Oh 
Karnita grante . - 129 


Karpa, poet 
Cavtaaina. t Rarhabidaper’. ape 
EKareoi, tr fe ee 


Karigt, t. a tone ee von t=O) 
Karoura or Kabourna, t. Kabul 406 


Karoura, t. Kartir .. . 067-68 
Kartinaga, t. Karsagarh bce 
Kazapé, t. of ane 

Eaabing  ..+.00s4+ or 
Kasia, mta, 3 1402, 45 
Kidipura, t. in Nepal... . 414 
Kaimlr...... sehessene erveceses 444 


amano aie, . 
Kaukili, k. Sho 
Kaudéiki, @. . 


ge | 


Khabtros, r. EAvérl . 
Ehaliné, ial... 

khallara .....5 ae 
Kharaunaioi, tr. Watesey ‘404, 405 


kharidpatra, a deed of gale . 
Khariphron, mth. of Indus, 923-24 
Khatriaioi, Kshatriyas ... 
Khas-t-EAibat  woscceceees 






od | 


| Kirtipura, t. in Nep4l .. 
Kirttivarmé I., k. (Early Chal.) 75, | 
139 





418 


1. 52, “56, 186, 23, 249 





PE Se Eo 


Kivi grant of Jayabhata IIL. 


(Gurjara).... ost AG, Ta 
Wavithasksia ¥. « 6g 
Kaybratire,—Kitt,t.. so 29 
Kelydna, t. . seans OFT | 
Kenopanished.. a sevesid | OMe 
Kéralétpatti... a ray | 





Khabéris, t. Peers 332. 


« 80n 
. 16h 


‘ iM 
Khersonese, the ‘Gclaan = 
Ehimbn, k. Ne. . . 412 
Khitan irl canes a setetsintwiee OG 
Khorasmioi, poop. ......:+.... 998-99 
Khrindoi, tr spss sssnee, GEOG 
BB ye 04 se dscscetetcrtsesetassases HO 
Khrysoana r. Iriwadi ...... 372. Td, 


376-76 | 


Khrysoun, mth. of the Indus. 323 
Kindia, t. Kant... we rieben SOOT 
Kirita dynasty af Nepal 412, 417, 

418 
Kirrhadia and Kirrhadoi .371, 879 
» 413 


Kia, r... ewdd7, O09, Sb1-42 
Kosigka, . ‘Kenakavail 000-54 
Eoddoura, t, wane on S34 
Kokkili, k. (B. Chal.), 53, 218, 249 
7 Sipe pe eye O31, S84 
Kokkonagui, tr, . 

Kilaka or Kalala, . . 


ie Te ed 300-81 | 
Katmindu or KAntipura, t. 414,-15, 


one alén F $20.22 


972-3 | 





rhasesee S22, 980 
Komaroi, tr. of Sakai cscs aa4 
Komedai, dist. cen 


3B 


Kondappa, a Brhhmapa... 
Kondota or Tondota, t......877-78 
Kongani I. (Ganga). Aetathi 189 
Konganivarma, k. ssw 1B 


Kanogiza, t. Kanyakubja...... 931 
Konta, t. Eratulib...ccssssssertuses | 

Rontakowsyla, eet es er ease 833.94 
Kophent, §,  -sesessssassusscnsens 
Kophés, r. Kibul sessenessnee 897,839 





| a ls ay 


Korankira,  cccscsscsesscascestvesse 

Korulla pathakan.. cas coneeetenbes me 80 
Korine, mite sc. sssssseseescerves 
Korosotaka paiich.. corsees 12H 
Koroungkala, t. wcscccescsecsecse SOG 
Kory, ees Ae Bacasees 920.29, 531-82 
toeveens 4 tee eons ceeeee eee 
Eideamba, ti. ss0ssecsecssnes ee 
Kottiara, t. Kéttara. .. « owl 
Kouba, t. Goa... we BOT 
EKouroula, Kouroure, Kabul, ee 


Eopishiaa, bes, nsceisisccseiviesiaics er 
oy Ke (BASH). ecac58, 190 
Krishna Il. of Adicelabvasate 
(Rathod) .. ssesdenael) OO 
KREG + 135i 
Pisterirmign: ke. Ne. o.cccies ewe 419 
Kehtirasamdsa, a work on 
geography son 885 
Kubéravarman, k. ‘Ne. 412, 427 
Kubja-Viehnuvardhana,— 
Vishnuvardhana I, k. (East. 


Ohkal,). ccksoeansagamass Rs 249 
Kulinda, peop... sasecesrersies OOO 
KumArilabhatta... Peet ioe eee tee eee 100 
Kuntadityn .. Pr rr | fb 
Kusinagara, | SRA RCE corensacana eee 
Dudu os nccscsissseccie can ierecs vce) BE 
ne . bn 
Kuvalilapura, t. Kélir .. vl 187 
Eylindrind, dist.... es we il 

















Kyros; ¥: secnsesns Gl 
Kyroskhata, or Kyropolis. 398-9 


Labaka, Biss TTT ee » 40-50 
Labokla, t. Lahor ............d50-61 
Lakshmikimadéva, ke Ne. 413, 418 





Lal Husain, saint of Kastr... 2 
Lalitapattana, t... 413-14, 416 
Lambatai, peop. of Lamghén. ob, 
“vir 
Lampika, CO, aseces gen seman eee nee 13 
Léstai—Robbers .....+...++ a74, 280 
library of Alexandrial03, 208, 428 
Lichchhavis.........419, 422-24, 426 
Light of sia by BE. Arnold... 430 
Lithinon Pyrgos, ‘ Stone Tower,’ 
Tash Kurghan ...... 017-19, 400 


Lokamahidévi, q. (B. Chal.)... 249 


Lokésvara, g. cranes «413 
Lokbarna, t. Tigartiss: .. 408 
Lonibard, Eori, mt. ey ‘the 
Tred vs cecectcscees es, B24 
Lonibard (Lavanvita) . strvetste Oo 
L0- Yagi, ty sceccscsenee.sseseers ees L OD 
Lak, Bi N@..scececseceteiesarsce: cee 412 


Maagrammon, t. ...0+000... 300, 393 | 


Machhandarnith, eed 
Gorakhndth © <..... 1.00008 4 
Madddévalli, or Mardavali, v. “1378 
Madhava, k. (Ganga) .. . 187f 
Madhyalakhu, t. in Nepal. + 413 
Mafa, the eee mer- 
chant.... a . 218 
Mahibili, hii: ing « eee ae 0 | 
Mahibil (Bina) one esteeey 20 


Mahibali dynasty eee sean rene eee of | 


| from the . oe Be ee ee oom om 162 
mahdrdja, off. agi o- 600 
Mahirishtra, 13 


Mahfiséna, gr. 52, 137, 186, 213, 249 | 


Mahéndra, mt..........121, 123, 273 
Mahéévara,—Biva, { g...80, 124, 273 
Mahidéva or Mahidéva, k.Ne. 412, 
424.05, 427 

Mahtndramalla or Mahipatin- 
dra, kk. Ne. ...ccss0eee Al 5, 416 
Maiandrow mta. ...c-0ceceed ies S 
Maisoka or Mansokn, et <tctse OOO 
Maisdlin, Munisiloi ........ 339, 369 
Maisur, bronze masks ‘Seas 429 


Malaia, Adam's peak... cee 
Malaria, t. orcccsssensssseees sot O9 
Malan ¢ OTM “seseierisonnagcespecetan LOS 
Males cape . ae ber reese 
Maleon Koton: cape weaeenee BT 278 
MaliyA plates of Dharaséna II. 


Malla, k, (B. Chal.) seccssees- 214 
Malladéva, k. (Bana) . e 1l 
Manada, r, Mabfinndi......-ss0. S34 
Minadéva, k. Ne. 412-14, 418, 424. 

27 


Miinadévavarman, k. Ne. 413, 427 
ng Fea t. in Neplil ......... 423 


| Maniolai islands .. seeo-o8 | 


Manigupta, k. Ne. - » 411 
| ery an ishtadéot ... vane $19 





Mardavalli, or * Maddivalli, ¥. 137 





heme i 






Maulehari dynasty 420, - 






Maurya kings 
Mavali, kk. (Bana) ....c0sscense 187 
Maxéra and Maxérai, tr. ald 







MAGIA, 00... 42x ssn soo etssonpvassncen] MEE 





(Valabh!) akan berabesteant chal OEE Mulungé, | Pe vseeeee Oo 
Meliz r 4! isl. sep aes peeeietilenas ae 
Melkynda or Nelkynda, t, ... 929 
Meroé i ri] Egypt oonene Fen eee eee 
Mérudéra, k. (Bina) 0, 1,18 13 
Minagara, t. ........504-35, 359 
Minamine, & cnvs) ee s 
Mirzapar folklore See see eee 7 
Mitradéva, ke. No. ....10000 220000 alt 
Modogoulla, t. Mudgal......6 
areeating! | Medort teeeen one Cae eee , 263 
350, : 





























Mogallina, attendant a 2 
Manigi (East. Chal) ! 68, 21, 249 Monedes, peop a nee eee eee 317 





Mongol hishowe: “Two ees 
BOUMPCCH OF) csscvesesnnaceeersene 


Mophis, x, MabS.corcesssscs eae 
Morounda, tr. « 2 bee eae ssstiae 8 
Mondowttet, tr...c..ccee sees 300, 395 





















pay cpr ens eonuee aes 
Marboding ......:0 vessee 237 | Mousarnn, tesescceissoeens sou Oe Ll 
Iprabiagigo egies mene Mousopallé, . Mlraj P <+..sss.s' 367 
Mouziris, t. Muyirikodn oneeee od 


Muhammad bin Mansfr ...... 

Mukhlaea, Ve oc ccscsecccsseseressees 2 
| EE aaiemes Vettel sce 
+o6n 000 fen CER TEEeee 309 Manda, Glu) cebeiabenoken o- oy7a 
Marini, -¥rse hecs\ torcsiran Severe aerate te eh . 877-78 
Marinos of Tyre... see ene ood 15 onnee Seen cee dene eee eee eee let 


Mareours or Malthoura, t, $61,354 


Maroundai, Muranda, tr Ps ra oa 

Martaban, t. .......0:: ~317n Naagramma, t. Naushehra ... 358 

mids ,— Nach girls of Bombay . anteee Fee 165 
Aévina Tere tiie ty oaen eee 134 NAGAR... csc ceeeeeceeeeesetenes see wtb i 
Bhidrapac desuvacesesen (00 | Nagadaniia, Ke. csssness pene eens 187 
Chaitre 69, 98 128, 251 | Nagai ial rrnn 990, 39% 
Iya rn Biasmatlag ks Sa siicacunaie 


Nagarabira, t. Dicnyeohol:; 37 


Matirajya, place in Nepél...... 412 
Matisirnhadorm, k. Ne. Penh be 414 


: eden a ue 7 


Maytra etre 11 


Méjimbdl, q. (East. Chal).....214 




















reir tet I | IL ae Stbolasara, ; 
andipuri . | waco 350-5 
Nane, k. Ne. weet bhisecaetel. sae) "404, 406 
Nangalogai, tr sccseseee $90 | Ouandaband or Vandabanda, 
Ningipanth, a Hindi sect .. If Gimb, ois scares sen oes oo S8-99 
Nanigaina, t. wow do® | Ouindion ae "Vindhya. 336, d41-42 
Wanigtris, ish. ...--sse0se++0969-70 | Ouxenton mts. .....--- 356-37, 353 
Ninyudéva, k. Ne. cobbieces 414,418 | Ovid's Metamorphovet . 107 
Narabhdpala-Shih, k. Gorkhi. 416 | Oxeian lake intcatent “. 398.99 
WNarasithhadéva, k. Ne. see uue 413.14 Ozdné, Cinhec itt » ooo 


Nardyana,—Vishon, g....9, 53, 56, 
137, 186, 213, 249 


Tanto , k. Ne. 413, | Pachambé . . 166 
Naréndra-déva-varman, pete ore oe as 
Nartndramalla of Bhitgim... 415 Padavipurt, or Pedivipurl, 0. 180 
Naréndramalla of Kitmindu. 415— Padmabhattéraka. .........+00++ 
Narindramrigarija,—Vijay4- Padmadéva, k. Ne csaevene = a8 ) 
ditya IL, k. (B. Chal.) 213 Padowen . 8 
Narmada, vr. -sss... 69, 925, 344 Plganararam plates of Bhima 
Naroulla, t.  -..:ssssccssersccces SET II. (East. “Srl een 
N t. Nibgike ...scesceees "359-60 Pigunavara vie a : 
repens sasseeeeeeceseee 178 | Paithana, tersregurenyhy —" ns 
Naulili, t. Nil . 948 | Pakidar, v. ca es 
Nanlibis, t. . sa . 408 Palaipateoai, te aisecntetetberees 
Nausiri sliter of Jagabha Palandas, r. Salyuan . sie EE 
Il (Gurjara) . ecTOHE, BL | Pilar, pr. oee...sescensee ce, csrses ees a 
Nausaripa, Nausari, t. «........ 326 Pa]dalu, Pardalu, ¥.. 
Nautaka, t, Nakeheb?...... 398-99 Palimbothra, Palibothra, Patali- 
Navikét, t. in Nepél.. 415, 421.22 putra ...96, 319, 353, 363-64, 424 
Navikot, pep Serie _ 413 | Palm-leaf MSS. from Horiusi 
spsloc ana q- ww 2B4f | im Japan . , sll 
Nemuui... . 411 | Panaza, t..... sis cedis . 358 
Nepil Watery: 4 lff | Panasea, t. ... aueene "962-63 
Nevari era, AD. ‘850... . 414 | patichamahdiabda + 134 | 
nibaddham .. cceeveceesaee TL | Pandion, dist . ao) 
Wikain, t. os. .csscssessseeurs GOO-51 Ansan er censuses os 
Nikama, t. Se asuie emer . sa? pndoduot, peop oeeetenteee OF 
Nimisha, k. Ne. . sz 412 | Pantipolis, t. Hangal ...... 367-68 
Nirgunia, situation 4 12 | Paloura, t. Palura......... 320, 34 
Nisaia or Nigaia, t. .. B45 ~ t. in bie oven lel5 
Norosson mts. . ~ 400-402 413, 417 


numerical symbols: ae 61, 122, 
124, 162 : 
Oikhardia, r. 11. cccesececccsess 


402.3 hig | 49 
Okhoa r. in Baktria .........395-397 Sra a k, Heian or 
Olokhoit hegre covecscecee DOP | PATOMMEFAUGALG 4.1... ...001sse00s 
pera es = cdetetccses Go | Ania baniels = . 163 
Opiane, t.. csewseesseeeS] On | Parautoi, tr. . oteeans .. 408-408 
rbadaro  Ordabari t...957-58 | Parba, k. Ne. Liiswatniga NG 
Ors ei 431-32 Pardalu,Paldalu, v Wisddih wecsntee "998 | 
Orogius.. Per eT er ie | 105, 4°35 | Parla-Rimedi aa of Indra- 
Oroudian, ite. devesese GOT siege aie . 120 
Orthoura, t. 2.100600 00 ~ 832, "368-69 Parnci, tr... _ 904.5 


et t. Kabul. B10, 8 293, 406 | 
Orza, t.. , 852 


Chiu’ t.. , 856 Parthia, co.. 


| paramabhdgevata ere 


Oxos, r. Uxu8...0. aoa, 995, “997. 08 


4 g2o 
» 189 


Puropanisadai, 328, 342, 245, 389, | 


407.8 


PEPPES Sod 





Prinomalla, k. Ne-.. 


Parsiana, t. Paijehir is iF. 

Parsidai, GF. ss ecnseene | sow 410-11 
Parsioi, tr. Pardus wu... 407-8 
Parsis, t. Perr Titi 1 te 410-11 
Parsyétai, tr. a anaes 407-0 
Parvati, &- ee ss Poe ton bs 
Pasipéda, t. sess seen , sos 
Passalai, peop. uetniaese TS 
Pasupati, seenphe of PET TT tT wl2-14 
Pasuprékshadéva, k. No. wes 412 
Patala, Pataléné, t.......354-56,357 


| Pitaliputra, see Palimbothra. tN, 


ric oom pa ~— rmyets ot 
pattiydnaka.... ceoeee SGT 
Patuka, k. pee wens 413 
Pari, k. Wes scat seesasencianece Sam 
Jayasithha I. ae Chal. owe 13% 
ee esas onsece Oni 
Pentapolis, t. 97071 

| Penukapar, ¥. oss reese . 138 
Peperiné, dal, anus coeussenest¥ ape! DOM 
Perimulic gullf.......scss00 seed oto 





| Peterson's Report on Sanakrit 
MBB osc ccsnsssnstevese +» 27,29 
Peukolaitig 1: e.es000s - 5100 
Phrourion, bs aaas 388 - 6a 
phugadi.... - 166 
Phuléchchha, fort in NeqA. 412 
Phyllitai, tr. Bhillos............ 361 
Pidarl or KAM, g. «2... . 40 
Pikendaka, t. Pennakonila: 363-69 
Pirates, cities of the .. a. OOF 
| Bithénabaste, t. Bungpasoi . a74 
Pityndra, t. Dhanakataka?333,2 
Podoperoura, t. .. a 329 
Pddlowks, 6. .csecrssee cccnepspecerecs: GOO 
Pogaldra, Vets sscsossscsvessecstiee 1G 
| Poloura, t. Jelagur......cccsseese es 
Po-lo-mi-lo-ki-li, Sri Baila .. 
Polytimétés, r. Zarafshon. 400, im 
| Bopod: Wks sce ctsserséuacdiggansas 42 
Poérouarci, Porrarci, tr. seseee G2 
Pitaruka or Pitalaka, mt. ... 27 
Poulindai Rriblechiecic: . 300 
Poulipoula, t. . aidan nt 
Pounnata, t. Punnidu .. 
Prabhikararardhana, Sy rae y 
Prabhu-Maérudéva, k. (Bana)9,11,1 3 
Projiid-pdramitd sscccoee $13 


415 


Por hehe oe 


Pradintariga, k.—Dadda IT. 
Pesan lin “roa 91, 119, 312 
pradasti.... iahaicieeonchnd sens Rae 
Prasiaké, Saat "$52. 53 
Prasum, cape a21 
Pratisacaatia k, Ne. 
Praviiranh .......s0:c0ssses0000002 149 
Prithivi-EKongani, ia ivchenseee 
Prithviniriyana, k. Gorkha. ase 
Prithivipallavapattana, t. «.. 
Prithvivarman, k. Ne. .. 


CE 


Prithuyadas, k. (Ganga) . 
Proklais, t. Pushkalivatt # 34B-49 
Prophthasia, t. in Drangiant 


Pseudostamon, mouth of the 


Fuiiaaieia, = oe . ooo 
Ptolemaios (Klanudioe) ‘the 
Geographer ... . Olt 
Ftolemy's Geography of IndiaSist 
rekracae — Viel 
ditya I1., k. (Bama) .......10, 11 
Pulikéit Il., k. (W. Chal.}. 52, 421 
Pulikésivallabha, k. ........ 7 of, DOf 
Pulinda, tr. . o60 
Pullagakti (Shira of Kos. 
kana) ....... » lad, 134, 137 
TY rc Rg . exeve, OD 
Purandara,—Indm, g. 53 
Puri, t. 134, 137 
Purt, capital of the Kona 134 
Purnavarmil, k. . snoneien;, attr 
Pushkarivati, Me Speers 348 
Pushkara or Pushka, k. ‘Ne, 412 
Pushpapura Pataliputra ...... 424 


Rachamalla, be, ....ccsscsesceesss 
Raidham, v.. 


Raja.Mahtndra,—Amma ri k 

(EB. Chal)... «fo, 248, 250 
Rijasithha, a Gahga title... os 188 
Raéjasihha,— Indravarmd, k. 

(GADD)  ceeceecce et cursssssneey 120 
RAjdndravarmd, k. . 274 
Raéjyaprakita, k. Ne... . 416 
neces Seeacaleary a. 
Raéjyavati, q. cseee 424 
Bamfnujichirya.. — « 252 
Rémasichhadéva, k. Ne + 414 
Riméévaram .... ake 187 
Ranajitamalla, k. Ne, ..s:-++4 416 
Ranavirasing .. 


. 268 
Baga Il. Pénugonda, k....126, 153 


ao LB, 418 | 


416 
412, 427 | 
Some hea proper name. 54 


|=“ Sadadivadéva, k. Ne...... 


Rasild, vhin of Sialkot Sa LY 





 J51-82 | 

Faunce 960-61, 410-11 

BhApta, te sisseseossesvssessserein B21 
Bbbihe, ty ss ssetettestnsknianeneeeee) 
coves GOL, Othe 


oon een eg 







Rhymmik mts. ra merser: 
Rhymmos, r. Narynchara 400, 401 


Rudraddva, k. Ne. . 


Sabadeihai, isl. .. 384.85 


Pe Pt oe 


| Babelacsee, ith, of the Zaaue: 323 


Sabarai, sia or cs a BOD | 
Sabourna, t. .. ert 6832.38 | 
S21, ofl-f2 | 
soe OEE | 
SadAdiva of Vijayanagar. owe 154 
, 413 | 
Sadasivamalla, k. Ne. . $15 | 
Sagula Euthymédia, t. ...... 949-50 
Sagapa, Ghira, mth. of Indus, 325, | 
S24 
324, 300, 400 
350 | 
rateaxt . 180 
«09, 7, 14, 13h 
Saké, or Salé, t ee eee | » 599 | 
vasa BT, 119 | 


aa 413 | 
SatrehAvanaian Ss, Ne. 412, 457 | 


Salem rates 





(Bana) TEU e pp TSS ee Se hee a3 
| poe Celnereale pan seeak bets MURS 
toons css sssnsssee dy 84, 90, 162 


aE t. Ligor...... one eneeee myo 
Marakanda 


Samarkand, ee 
Sdmavidhdnabrdhmana redebs 


963-64 
combine ‘s oaeQ, 53, 93, 251 
bhu.Tharéévars, —Siva, g. 251 


Fa bea ie encanta 
393 | Samkuka, k, 


sapeeer 109 


0b eb ee 


| Summa or Sanoe, k; Neves 412 


Benpreatetenisete yacsbaredy area 
i " namical condos eee oe ee seveee 185, 261 
simealsara.., rT rTT te son FD, B44, 80 
sasbwatenecdo= 
Prajipati .. SF 6o 0 cee See oe 14 
Raktikshi... sedre tes aa * _—_ 
Sandabal, r.Chandrabhigt 
neki 958, on3f, 412-13 
Sankarndéva, k. Ne gesting eo 
Saikaramanddrasaurabha .. 5 
ORs: | | 86 
Séaklo, t in Nepél ....c0.... 413 
Sankuka, k. (Maurya) sss ae 
Sanskrit inscriptions in 
British Museum .. coun eas wien 
Sapara, mth, of Tos. eeeseneee ae 
| Sapolos, ee 
- Borabakie gulf... Pundbeecis kekanpie 372 
Sarobas, r. ELE ES 342.43 
Saragancs, k. Sitakurni 0 $25 
Sarumanne, t.of Hyrkania ... 399 
Sdrapalli, he or ankrn nara wee eenee ear 
Sarbana or Sardana, teres S57-88 
Sardomye mga. i+... FOG 
Bariphoi mts, Hariras. 304, 406-7 








= " Chhandiga ; veeees 124 | Exiriputta, Buddhist saint...... 15 
gn Tinittirtya cvasesscescvesesis 56 | Sdrivakabhdahya v.eccccsnee 99 
nN Vaisunsiien: “aes 87, 122, 249 | Sarva, k, (BSshtrakita) ...... 194 
- faa -Midhyan— Sarvinkithchonipadrakan ... 163 
siusscssesen 80 | Sarvavarman, k. Ne.. son I, 42 
vies vesveve 162 | Satatru, Satlaj, r. ............ 340-41 
Saktidéva, k. Ts ak oe ee nee 414 | | Bitakarni, k - -eeeeee of one hoe one eee J25 
| Saktisicbhadéva, k. Ne. bod eee eee 414 Si rT / ; Men ! 
sakvala chakkavd|a, chakka- | Satrufijaya, and the Jainas, 
cdla od eee ee Prev reerrr rire! oO papers on. 10s sen oe ae 19], 276 
SAkyasithha Buddha veoen442, 417 | Satyhéraya Polikdi ....:0.4... 421 
Salakenoi, peop. ...0ccsseeies 04-65 | Satyddrayavallabha, Satyis- 
Saliké or Ceylon.... sven OO yavallabbéndre | | 
SAlivahana era Pres it cd hee 414 IL, k.(W. Chal) 62, 213, 249, 421 





Saucha-Kandarpa,—Ehbima L., 
Saurabatis or Sandrabatis, 
Sazantion, igen . 369 
echoinos ....+ . 8170 


diiinacecailaea CAS. ah 51, “BS, 82 
68, 115, 119, 122, 137, 160, 
913, 245, 732 
» legends on, 49, 51, 55, 82, 83, 
115, 137, 160, 213, 248 
Stlampoura, t. eee . 380-81 
Sémanthinai... ua «- oT 
Bimanthinos mite, . STATS 
Séra, ismaa, . O18, 819, 922 
Séres .. 8 322, 366, 389 
Seriké, COsecs dakuhecubins 
Shah icons a Shoe saint - 2 


Shanmukha, Ee: Proietti 9 | 


Shipur inser. ....... w- 420 
Shekb Husain Hallaj Baist, ch 
effi... o 

Shekh Yosaf Quoreshi, i ‘of 
Multin .. avons 5 
Siddhésvara,— Siva: g. 952 
Siddhinrisibha, k. Ne.. . 415 
Siddhivarman, k. Ne. oar 427 
be: cSsueecteseeditecy ane 


Sikhara-Narhyana, Gs. ssastvens 419 
Stliditya Fissdceeetbeans » 421 


SilAbiras of the Konkana . eee 
Sirhhala ao 
ek in : the Teri aaté 414 
Bimaylle 22. vesrsevsse nes 822, 325, 326 
Sirshanandt, k. (Gaiign) 187 
Bina or Béma, t. wei tssseeessasees 394 | 
Sinaka, t. of Hyrkania . 393 
Sinai, psbiaS “815-16, 320, 322 
Sinai, Chinese ., «dO-87 | 
Sinda, iul.... . ort 
Sindai, ial. cvseeesevers Gob 
Sinthén Piti, a) of the fatnn 
od, oo 
Sirakéndé, co... wees OOS 
Sirdir Pags ........ awe S200 
Sirimalaga, t. Milkhéd P ... G66-67 
ee as 86, ‘7, 91 
Biva, sesso: if, 162, 251 


wwe 400-6 | 
. 375. 76 





Sivadéva I. and IL., kk. Ne. 419-20, 
429.98 
Sivadévavarman, k. Ne ...413, 427 


Sivagana, k. Sorat . 163 

Sivaka padraka .. w» 160 

Sivamiira, k. (Gaiga) « + 187E 
Sivirpatna inse. of Sriparasa 

(Ganga)... sot LBS 

| Givasithhamalle. k. way . 415 

Sivavarman, k. Ne... “412, 427 


Givateiidhivernen: k- Ne. 412, 427 
Siyih Husain, saint of sets z 


Skandabhata .. sim . 168 | 
Skandagupta, k. (Ga) . ow 495 
Skundbura, k. Ne, . . 412 
Sia, r. Sdma .....45+ 342-43 


Sofir, Coptic name for es o26 
Sogdiana, co. ae 307-98 
bE 330, 


Salén, Fi Stamnes ee S44 
Sémiditya ot en ee | fe 


scmasanualhd . 


Somavasit dyn. of t Nepil- “412, 418 | 


aomayicy Lies - 214 


Sudarshanavibhdshdvinaya... 149 


Sunsa or Suga, k. Ne. «+... 412 
Sunthavadaka, v. ae 119 
Supushpa of Pushpapure.. . 4 

| Suriahtra, Syrastréné ......... - 824 
| Saryamalla, k. Ne. ....22-000s+00 415 
Siryavarhsi, dynasty of Nepfl. 412 
414, ia 2 
stitra,—Apastamba..... 56 
» Bhéradvaja ... a _ 138 
Suvarnamalla, k. Ne... cas sou bavEES 415 
Suyarma, k. Ne. : 412 


; eu 412 
Syimasithhadéva, k. Ne. 414, 418 
Syeba mts. ve 400-402 
Syrastra, Stenth, v. Ss oa Sed, S24 


 Syrastrénd, Surishtra ...923, 924, 


d54- 55 

Syr-darya, ee eee cs hae a oots 
Tabakat.i- Nasiri one eee 141 
mia beceeen eee TEL eL tere ee re ay "366-67 


Stasparlints Barna. : 372 Takola, t. Taikkulé ......... 372-73 
Sdra, Chila ...... , 961-62 TakOraiol, Peop. s.ssrcccssscereere STD 
| Borba, t. of Hyrkania - 395 | Takshadtlh, Tarila .....0000. 345-40 
BdrGtai, peop... ceseee “= 968-9 Talara-Karparasa, poct w.0..0.. Sub 
Sosikourai, t. Tuttukud. . » 330 Talavakdrabrdhmana oon een one 16 
icra! of Areia caret 407 | Talamdla, v. ........ 124 
uastos, r.. ra Doxte 443 | Tiiliko the battle of sitenen Ae 
Soupara, t. Supirh... - 325 ica Bae seeseeenenre ces pe 
Sonsikana or Musikana, bE - $56 | Tamale, t.  ...cessccerserssonsseeee B21 
Sraddhikd agrahdre .. -» 80 | Tumalites, Tamraliptt, $25, 263.64 
‘Sri Bina Viayichers & Kens | tnaeiahbeuvie va. . 122 
"SOF 4. see 1420-22 Timarachhern, v. _ owe Lio 
Artharshacharitra ... “6 | Tamil copperplate granta ... 59 
Sriharshadéva, k. of Gauda,ke. 428 | Tamil-Grantha characters ...7,14 
Sri = maewateentin Kesari- Timra, Timradvipa, Timra- 
sestiveck? OBO parna, Ceylon... soon BB, S91 
halaman 9 | Tamralipti, t. ....... pase 
«1160 | Tangala or Taya, t. rae 
rte k. Ne. essanasee , 415 | Tapoura mts. enn OM yp 
Sripura, town . - 187 | Tapouroi, tr... 
Sripurusha, k. (Gaiga) .. - 188 | Taprobané, Ceylon «. hy 929, eer 
Srivaishnavis of Southern Tashkand, t. ...10 0. ws O17 
India, origin of the ......... 252 | 'Taah-kurghan * Slik ‘nee 
Srivenkateda (V oe aieetiae 153 317n, 319, 400 & err. 
| Sthunko, k. Ne.. .. 412, 417 | tawarf, a foreign eu nyes 
stadium, length of: + Slin | prostitate  . secu » Tl 
Stagabaza, t. Bhijapar? - 32° | Taxila, Takshadild ............ | 319n 
Storna, T.+ ae . ob Tayang Ehin .. tissseresee DIO 
Subhdshitavalt oi: Vallabha. Téjanarasithha, k. Nes. sonas 416 
dova .. Fh she seseress Oo | Temala, t. ba se sene see bebteneae Ger 





Thikuri, dynasty of Nepil 413, 
418, 423 

Thikurt (second) dynasty ... 413 
Thikurt (third) scrip sctaee S14 
Thambél, v. in N. i . 415 
Tharra, t. Thariwati .. 381-34 
phils, t. ..... 357-58 
Thinai or Sinai, metrop. ...... oL6n 
Thiko, k. Ne....... eee 
Thi, ke. Me. .ciccssscscccsscisccsecs 412 


Throanoi, Phrounoi, rat ee 


Thunka or ed k. Ne. ...... 412 
Tiatoura, t. owen EM) 
Tilogramon, t. ...20ccsce0seee. duo 
Timoula, Simyila .....:... 322, 326 
Tiruvidi and Tiravaii ... . 
Tirovikrama I. and IL.,k. .. 98 
tithi, 


ih ses cecetceebn ct 8 
second ... -- 134 
seventh .... sesssee Le 
tomth  vscscescnen 124, 162 
fifteenth 122 


fall-moon .:. 60, 86, $7, 91,122 


DOW-MCON tf, 119 
Jig eee eee . O88 
Tokosanna, F......+ -..870, Jia 
Tomara, t. ..2..0-2.:--0+ » 38, 983-86 | 
Todrnai, tr. of Sakai .. » oot 
Topographia Christians’ . s200 Oo 
Téringol, peop... . oa 
Toaalei, t. Tésala.... 381-82 | 
Tougma, t. ....-.... -- 081-82 
Traikitakns... cedéuresd FO 
Trailékyamalla, k Ne. Faas . 4l5 
Tribhuvanama!la,— Vikrami- 

ditya VL, k. (W. Chil) 91, 93 
Triglypton or iaeiacin senieae a81-62 
Trikadiba, ial... wwe BOD 
Trikitakas, the era ok ibe ie V8 
Triléchana, Siva ... 429 
Trinesia, il... Saga 70 


Trivikrama, author sapaae 
Trivikramarritti, a Pri 
grammar .. rindip iceened te 
Tumba, kingdom aacswuseidie ai 
Turkavarmi.., sidvteeteecee oe 
a secsel ne 


« 100 


Udayadava, k. Ne...... 423n,425-26 
Udayadévavarman, k. Ne 413, 424- 
25, 427 





vee 153m | 


| VasrageAmne, Tannsce 


| Varibavartani Higkse 


| Vaikute-devi,-oban k. Ne. 


| Vasudattavarman, k. Ne. 
Vateadévi Maukhart ...... #2), 425 | 





at, 10,11 
. w+ $14 
Ugratiridévt, g. . o*eemene eee 
Ujjayinl, 0. .....cecsccscsscecees OG 
Uméta plates 0 of Dadda II. 
(Gurjara) ... 


ay eee , Leo 


| utfararved{ Sirah Gee Fie Se ee ee oe 4h 


Vrada, dist. Area 
Uvata (Uita) author of the 
Yajurvédabhdahya s..1.00-0 25 


a et ee be oe 





if on i oo 


Vaiia or Baié Rajputs 414, 418, 
421, 422 
oxseee 160 
Vakulaja .. = 
Valabhi, o. 73, 79, 160, "824.95 
Valabhi dynasty Sat aptart ed LOO 
Vallabha, DE EY, Ve. 6 
Valamba, k. Na. ....c0:sseseeese0e 412 
Vamadéva, k. Ne. .ccsssesercrees 415 
Parvdralf of Nepél ...cccccoe SDF 
Vrmavill, t....0cscescsecresccnnrss. OOF 
Varies country ...ccsssccsseee 13 
tdpaka .. - Sim 


edra, —Bhauma pags "78, 81 | 


fee Tit bitte PPS PEs 





Versguas K. (Pandya) ven 187 
128, 273 
Varandi river ....... 
Viranéra, ¥. .. -+- 116, 118 
Vorasithha, k. Nai . 412 
Vardhamdsbdiva, k: Ne. . cee $19 


| Variari, Vv. SPP SEE SPSS ee eee eee ee a 


Varma, k. Ne... » 412 
Varshavarman, ‘ey Ne. me. 412, 437 
edeaka ...... +49, 73, 116, 120 


Vasantadévavarman, k. Ne. 412- 13, 

427 
oie on 
erence On 


vdedpaka, official title ..... 
vdadvaka, off. tit. 


Vedabbha Jdiaka, reviewed .. 
Védad{pa, of Mahindhara...... 
Vengi, 00. ......+. 53, 213, 248, 249, 


» 1s 


wT Off, S1n 


Vija 
. 251 | 


«L1G, 119 | 


412, 427 | 


-Vishzumualla, k. Ne. .... 
24 | Vishnumati, r, in Nepiil coarse $13 





re issec nit aaa 10 
Visits L and Il, k. 


Bina) eae bee ere Tt Breer ss 11 





Wigayeaignel, k. (E. Chal)... 38, 


» IIL, k. (B.Chal)...53, 213. 
o IV.,k. (EB. picenie 
Yk Gh Cusp ia uae. 


Vitayadikya, hear IL, k. 


(E. Chal.). Sia tee ae ny 49 


jaydditya I, k. (E. Chal)... 53, 
213, 249 


Vijayidityabhat tiraka,— Vi- 





—Viapisa I, ey 


SPE FES St SEE tee ee eee 


$eayé tata: ha 
Vikrama era ...... « 426 


Vikramadéva, k. Ke... cranpenea SLO 


Vikramhditya Jayaméra, k. 


(Bina) .. bbs G55 8! 288 6 re 13 
VikramdAditya of ee 413, 415, 
421 


Vikramiditya of Ujjayinl, k. 185 
Vikramarima, k. (East. ai 5 
Wika PA casceeerecenes er 
Vilivaéyakura, k. (Andhra) . 
Vitnyiditya-Mabgalarija...., ake al 
Vinayiiditya-Satyisaya ...... 75 
Vira-Niriyana, k.(Chéla)...12, 15, 
14, 160 
Viradéra, k. Ne....... ope ais aeg ee Le 
Vishnu, g. ofond oon on Ish 
Vishnoddvararmen, k. ‘Ne. 413, sw 
Vishnngépa, k. (Gatiga). ..... 
Vishnugupta, k. Ne. ee 42, ia 
sees #16 


Vishnurija, k. (E. Chal.)..... 53 





Vi ce rdhan 
1, k. (E. Chal.) ... 59,213, 249 
DL, k-(B. Chal) ... 63,213, 249 
IIL., k. (E. Chal)... 53, 186, 213, 
Ho 
1¥., k. (BE. Chal.}... 53. 186, 213, 


¥., k. (EB. Chal.)... 53, 186, 213, 
249 
Vishnuvardhana,—Amma I,, 
ae ee | 
Visho uvardhana,— Bhima IT., 

k. (EB. Ghab) ise...c00..:219, 214 
Vidvadévavarman, k. Ne. 413, 427 
Vidvajit-mallA, k, Ne............ 416 
Vidvamalla, ki. Ne. seccocscsscccce 415 


Vidvaripa, g- PRG PERG Peo oe 415 


| raya tre secs eis sees 


Vitariga,—Jayabhata I. (Gur- 
JAPA) «2+ .00000-+7d, 88, 87, 91, 119 
wijaya-viksAdpa  ........0000000- 118 
sidsien iced a-caeet Se 
Vrishadévavarman, k. Ne... 412, 
424.25, 427 
Wagaru, k.of Martaban...... 24 
Wagarudhammasal ...,........ 24 


oad | 


Yakshamalla, k. Ne. .....2.0... 414 
Yalambara, k. Ne. «.ccccccecesees 412 
Yéganaréndramalla, kh. Ne. ... 416 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ahi .........114f. 145f 
Yuan-shi-let-pen.....scccccssseee LIZ 
Yuddhamalla, k. (E. Chal)...... 249 
Yudhbiahthira ...uerusecnens G0 


Haba, ti. Fee s08 tt coe oe vo ewsahel Lone, a6 


ZAMIR, POOP. ioe svcisssverseseres OTD 

| Aodraké, De cesassaes secssteenensDed =f ATLL pa bia-nendnnean vethescseilts cle 
| ) GATIASPGS, T. vse ccaseecsavestusees SRA 
MARS Be ike artes casvexacesans von Gh | Zemd-Avesth ....ccccocssssvecvese 27S 
Yakshagupta, k. Ne, ............ 412 ' Zerogerei, t. Dhiir P ...cse oc. BBO 


ERRATA IN VOL. XIII. 


p. 596,11. 28,29, for FUT” read Teper? 


» 1. 30, for Kuldltniga- read Enléttunga 


p- Sa, 1. 22, for horizontal read vertical 


p. 668, [*] jor W4- read Wy 


ae [*] for “are read “aT*a- 
p. 676, (") for A read Yee 


p. 2116, 1. 19, 23, and 33, for Evergetes, read 


Evergetes 


»  L 2 from bot. for Diocletian, read 


p- 2334, 1. 26, for India, lib. read India (lib. 
p. 28a, 1. 11, for Jina, read Dhydni 


« [M) for arpatad read copatirt 
p- 68a, [**) after S19: insert AUT 
p. 69a, L. 11, read “eg eataty 
p. 696, note 32, for patianar read patianam 
p. 126a,1. 7 from bottom, for Atreya® read 
Atréyn® 
p. 137a, L. 11, after arma, inzerl a —. 
p: 129, plate IT A, [™] for S184 read ard, 
p. 180, plate II A, ["] for “arrer read °armey, 
p- 132, plate V, [°] for 4hft read ¥PfHt [sic]. 
p. 158a, note *, L 1, read Tiruvadi and Eddaliru. 
‘. »  L 4, reed Tirorddi, 
p- 155, 1. 2 from bottom, read vol. XIII, p. 125. 
p. 156, plate I, [*] read Fwqaer-. 
p- 156a, last line of note, read *iftrwat-, 
p. 158, plate III B, [*] read fraTaeHr-. 
p- 2108, lL. 4 & 5 from bottom, for Haji, Khulfa 
read HAjji Khallfa. 
s#l 


aif re 


» tL 13, for Viardchana, read Vairichana 
p. 3064, 1. ["] for [Hartt read SHET W, and 
for “(# read “af. 
set sak) hewn tnd —7s", 
P- oila, l. 20, from bottom and thronghout the 
ice, for Hirinzi, read inzi 
p- 311d, 2, for KAvéridam, read KAvért dam 


» last line, for verticles read verticals 
p. 312a, |. 19, for Pragdtaraga read PrasAnt, 
Pp a; * 43, for 84, and Si read SA. 

" » 52 & 4, for -BA, read 
P. 312b, 1. 29, before Ind, insert | a 
Pp. Sl3a,L. 8, insert a comma fragment 
p. 3164, note 1. 1, for Noble, read Nobbe. 
p. 3176, 1. 17, for Agisymba. §5. Where read 

Agisymba, § 5, where 





Korghan ia 37° 4@ (long. 75° 4). 
p. 31Ga, note, 1. 8 from bottom, for towards India read 
. from Indis 


p. 319, notes, 1. 5, from bottom, for [IXXXIKI) read 
[exxTx] 


, note, 1 12, after Zarah insert ). 
p- S216, 1. 21, for censure read employ 
p. 3248, 1 21, for Sindhi Khryeoun. This read 


p. 329a, 1. 11, for towns Kandionoi, read towns | 


of the Pandionoi. 


and Adamas 

p- 3360, 1. 41, for (—) read only —, bis 
p. 37a, 1. 36, for Wain—Gangd, read Wain- 
p. 3384, 1. 5, for Rouadis, read Rhouadis. 

, 16, for Bidasis, read Bibasis. 
p. 340, 1. 12, for Rhonadis, read Rhouadis, 
p. 3425, L. 30, add a comma after Eondokhates 
p. #454, 1. 29 delete the comma after Alexandria 
p. 349), L. 43, for Hidaspts read Bidaspés. 
p- 350b, §§ 47 to 50 should have been inserted 


in p. Sola, before the paragraph | 


rin TA * List of cities.” 

p. dola, 1. 6, for Alezandre, read Alezandri 

p. 356a, 1. § from bottom, for river’ conf. read 
river." Conf. | 

p. 360a, 1. 25, for Kaahtrapa, read Kshatrapa 

p. 3634, 1. 27, for Batai read Batoi 

p. 364a, 1 44, for Prasii read Prasioi. 

p- 9658, 1. 49, for Dhikki read Dhakka 

p. 3776, L. 18, for Marunda read Muranda 

p. 3798, 1. 47, for Bépy rrhue read Bépyr- 
rhos 


SiGe, note ™, read ™ In Lat. 40° 1"; Lat. of Tash |p, $8], head line, add 2, after OH. 


p. 84a, 1 45, for Agathu read Agathou 

p. 387a, 1. 20, for Batrakheian read Eatrakbian 
p. 388a, L 62, for Jazartes read laxartes 
p. 3894, L. 1, add “ before The 


ne 1. 20, add ™ before TM 61 tely 
. 138, for Arachosia read Araché- 
aia , 
. L#, for Arachotoscrens read 
Arachétoscréné 
p. 393a,1 27, for Maagrammum read 
Maagrammon 
»  L36, for Modutti read Moudout- 
tol 
rs L 40, for gonandanoi read ganda- 
nol 
. » for Nagadibii read Nagadi- 
boi 
p. 304, L. 4, for Oxus read Onos 
, 1. 87 and 38, for Oxus read Oxos 


» 1.43, for Diairead Dini 
p. 397a, IL. 15, 19, 23, for Dargamente read 
Dargamandés 


L 3, note, for Jazartes read lazartes 
L 4, note, for Tochdri read Tokhiri 
a 1. 5, note, for Sacarauli read Sakaranli 
p. 9974, last line of note, for Tocharoi read Tokharoi 
p. 3906, L $3, for chata read khata 
p. 405+, 4 from bottom, for Aspakarai 
read Aspokdrai 
p. 406a, |. 19, for Rhabannae read Rhabannai 
~ » for Damnai read Dimnai 
p. 407b, 1. 8, for Dargamenés read Dar. 
gamanés 
». 1 46, for phylai read phyloi 
p. 4084, 1.34, for Dargaménes read Dar- 
gamands 
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